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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN EUROPE 


With this issue, Public Administration introduces European Forum, a new 
section publishing articles by European scholars of public administration 
(the subject) about European public administration (the practice). It is a 
first step in Europeanising the journal. The reviews section has also been 
expanded and redesigned to ensure its coverage is also European. The edi- 
tors aim to make the journal not only European in content and outlook but 
international in its impact. Our aims are: 


e to stimulate scholarly and practitioner dialogue in public adminis- 
tration, public management and policy analysis; 

e to encourage the critical, comparative analysis, especially of European, 
Commonwealth and American public administration; and 

e to publish articles which are theoretically rigorous and of broad cur- 
rent interest. 


EUROPEAN FORUM 


There are three reasons for introducing a European Forum. First, the post- 
war expansion of public administration in Western Europe created an aca- 
demic community in the various countries of a size and quality able to 
sustain fruitful international communication and co-operation. Second, as 
the European public administration community reached academic 
maturity, it became more and more internationally orientated. Journals 
tightly focused on the experience of individual countries no longer meet 
their needs. Rather there is a need for an international journal to comp- 
lement the many existing national journals. Third, there are clear differ- 
ences between American and European public administration. Most 
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2 EDITORIAL 


American scholars have limited interest in European public adminis- 
tration. American journals have little incentive to publish articles on Eur- 
ope. This journal seeks to highlight the distinctive qualities and contri- 
bution of European scholars. 

Of course, there are important differences among European states. For 
example, we can distinguish between the Anglo-Saxon (no state) tradition; 
the Germanic (organicist) tradition; the French (Napoleonic or Jacobin) tra- 
dition; and the Scandinavian tradition which mixes the Anglo-Saxon and 
Germanic. European scholars need to explicate these similarities and differ- 
ences; to keep one another informed not only about common trends but 
also about singular experiences and interpretations. 

The irreversible process of European integration has important effects 
on European academics. Communication and co-operation across bor- 
ders stimulates research. Public administration is inextricably bound up 
with these developments. European public administration confronts an 
intriguing, perplexing future. The problems are both many and 
dramatic. 


e The fall of communism and the iron curtain, 

e The German Wiedervereinigune. 

e The democratization of eastern or middle Europe. 

e European integration. 

e Emerging multi-cultural societies. 

e Ethnic problems and tensions which are not confined to the civil war 
in former Yugoslavia, but are also found in the multicultural tensions 
and race riots of West European cities. 

e The increasing numbers of asylum seekers migrating to Europe. 


These and many other issues have far-reaching consequences for European 
States. Will continuing European integration transfer authority from the 
national level to regional and supranational bodies? How will these several 
trends change the tasks and responsibilities of European states? What will 
be the effect on public administration? The challenge for the European 
Forum will be to interpret these changes for scholars and practitioners alike. 

To do so, the European Forum will adopt a general, eclectic approach to 
public administration. We will exclude no member or part of the European 
public administration community. We will cover the broad range of public 
administration, including public management, governance, administrative 
reform, bureaucratic politics, and organizational sociology. We do not seek 
to be trendy. Articles rooted in the constitutional law tradition are as wel- 
come as postmodern deconstructions. Whatever the guise, we will publish 
the article subject to satisfactory referees’ reports because, of course, we 
seek to marry eclecticism with excellence. 

The debate about whether public administration is a discipline, a sub- 
field or a subject matter tackled by several disciplines will probably be end- 
less. We are agnostics. We do not see public administration as a sub-field 
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of political science. We do not care about the institutional affiliations or 
disciplinary specializations of our authors. We will encourage submissions 
from law, economics and management. We insist only that articles meet 
currently agreed standards of excellence and address issues, whether theor- 
etical or practical, which will be of interest to a readership drawn from 
many countries. In short, our aim is to publish the best articles on public 
administration broadly defined. 

To seek articles which are relevant and interesting across national borders 
implies we want comparative analyses. We do, but not in any restrictive 
or methodologically pure sense. The European Forum will be comparative 
in the sense that it will publish papers on national developments relevant 
and interesting for other countries. In so doing we bow to fate. Genuinely 
comparative articles may be rare but they will be all the more welcome as 
will be papers about European integration and the European Union. 

The emphases on excellence and comparative analysis are the traditional 
incantations of an academic journal. Public administration bestrides the 
groves of academe and the hurly-burly of practice. The incantation of this 
latter world is ‘relevance’. The journal seeks to encourage a strong relation- 
ship between theoretical insights and practical relevance for public adminis- 
tration. This ideal may be unattainable but it is important and we seek 
papers which are theoretically interesting for scholars as well as relevant 
for government and public administration. 

The European Forum wants to foster communication and co-operation 
between scholars throughout Europe. To include everyone, we decided to 
referee papers written in French and German as well as English. Authors 
will translate their papers into English only when their paper has been 
accepted for publication. We will publish the journal in English because we 
believe it is the best way of drawing the work of European scholars to the 
attention of an international audience. And, yes, we have a prejudice; we 
want articles about Europe by European authors. None the less we will 
welcome papers by non-European authors provided they focus on, or are 
explicitly concerned to draw parallels with, Europe. We also want to make 
sure from the outset that we neglect or exclude no part of Europe. We will 
cover both the large European countries and the many small ones. We do 
not want the journal to become dominated by the north-western European 
public administration community. We are keen to publish papers from the 
Mediterranean countries like Spain, Italy and Greece. Contributions from 
the developing public administration communities of the former commu- 
nist Eastern European states are also welcome and the journal’s publishers 
participate in a scheme to make the journal available at a lower price for 
these countries.! 

This policy of covering public administration throughout Europe is not 
only reflected in our procedures for submitting articles but also in the broad 
membership of the Editorial Advisory Board. 
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REVIEWS 


The book review section is an effective way for the academic community 
to keep in touch with what is going on in European public administration. 
So, we have substantially expanded the Reviews section of the journal. The 
Reviews section will cover any published material whether on paper or 
electronic. For the first time, the journal will cover information from the 
electronic media; CD-roms, electronic journals, databases, the web. Also, 
the journal will not only be published electronically but articles with large 
data bases can publish their results in the journal and their data base on 
our web site. 

The Reviews will not simply copy the coverage of national journals. Its 
distinctive tasks will be to review monographs, edited collections and text- 
books that do not confine themselves to particular countries. It could be 
argued that public administration, because of its practical bent, is unnecess- 
arily insular, with authors never looking beyond their own national system. 
We will use the Reviews to show there are many publications of potentially 
great interest to a European and international audience, not just to Belgi- 
ans, Danes, Germans or Spanish. We will not ignore studies of individual 
countries but we will not be limited to them. 

The classical review of the individual book will continue to be the core of 
Reviews. Seen from the perspective of librarians, this one section is the most 
important. It is their line of communication to the field and their book-buying 
guide. However, we will also print review essays of various kinds. Tradition- 
ally, such essays cover several books, extracting theories, perspectives and 
themes relevant to a European and international readership. Such reviews 
can be a huge help to hard-pressed teachers wanting guidance on updating 
their syllabuses and to researchers trying to keep up-to-date in the field. Nor- 
mally, we will commission review essays. We will also commission essays 
on the ‘state of the art’ of public administration in a specific country. What 
is taught? What are the main theoretical perspectives? What are the main 
trends in research? Finally, we will encourage review essays on textbooks. 
Textbooks are a maligned species; not serious research. However, they can 
go beyond summary to synthesize current knowledge. They are a mirror of 
where we are now and the source of instructive contrasts about the state of 
public administration in different countries. In effect, one can compare text- 
books to assess the state of the ‘discipline’. There is even a prosaic reason. 
Such sources show what is taught, and how, in the several countries. 

There will also be two other types of review new to this journal. First, we 
will explore what is happening in public administration. We will ask prac- 
titioners to reflect on what is happening in their world. The coverage can be 
by nation, by region, in the EU and other international organizations, or by 
topics (such as a specific policy field). In addition, we will review White Pap- 
ers, conferences for practitioners (mounted by such bodies as the OECD) and 
any other official output. Second, as noted earlier, we will review the electronic 
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media. ‘Textbooks’ will soon be published on CD-rom or on the WWW to 
replace the American model of textbook with its emphasis on special 
examples, ‘boxes’ and other pedagogical devices. New forms will multiply. 
Another growing side of the electronic media is WWW-databases; for example, 
the EU and other international bodies use the web to provide the public with 
information. This trend is underway in several countries. We must learn to 
use and analyse those large and growing channels of data. 


MAIN ARTICLES 


By long historical association, Public Administration has been the national 
journal of the British public administration community. Just for a change, 
on this occasion, the British are not being the awkward partner in Europe. 
But equally there is a national and international readership which has 
expectations of what will be covered and how in the journal’s pages. The 
Main Articles section will continue to provide that traditional coverage of 
public administration. Our aim is to bring European public administration 
(including Britain) to an international readership. So the pages of the jour- 
nal remain open to authors from, for example, the USA and the Common- 
wealth. The key criterion is quality, understood as theoretical rigour and 
interest to a broad readership. 

Inevitably the British public administration community will fear that it 
is losing its premier outlet. They are not. First, the journal is expanding to 
a 1,000 pages, more than double the length when Rod Rhodes became an 
editor in 1986. Second, we are part of Europe. The European Forum does 
not exclude Britain. To be blunt, research on British public administration 
must address questions of interest beyond the confines of a small island. 
Indeed, the government’s assessment of our research, and our own pro- 
fessional standards, require us to meet international not just national stan- 
dards. The European Forum is both a challenge and an opportunity to rise 
above the inward-looking, even parochial, nature of public administration. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT AND NOTES 


Although contributions from practitioners are welcome in any section of 
the journal, experience suggests material is more likely to be forthcoming 
if there is a section of the journal which encourages shorter articles without 
the usual academic paraphernalia. The Public Management section will 
continue to provide that outlet. And again the section is not ‘reserved’ for 
UK contributions. We welcome contributions from any public servant 
addressing questions of general interest whether they are from the Amer- 
icas, Europe or the Commonwealth. 

Notes has been an occasional section for many years and it will continue 
to be so. It contains short articles usually reporting research findings. It is 
suitable for graduate students who wish to place a brief résumé of their 
major findings on public record. It should now be obvious that it is open 
to any graduate student whose work fits in with editorial policy. 
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6 EDITORIAL 


REVAMPING THE EDITORIAL TEAM AND THE BOARD 


In keeping with this major relaunch of an established journal, the editorial 
team has been expanded and we have appointed a new Editorial Board. 
Rod Rhodes continues as managing editor. The new members of the team 
are Walter Kickert (European Forum) and Peter Bogason (Reviews). Bill 
Jenkins continues to edit Public Management and Notes. Their contact 
addresses, telephone numbers and e-mail addresses are on the inside 
front cover. 

We have also appointed a new Editorial Board. It now includes members 
from all over Europe. The inside front cover lists them. We will add to the 
board to ensure we have comprehensive coverage of our potential read- 
ership. The membership of the board is not an honorary or ‘empty’ position. 
We need their active support for the aims and policies of the journal. Thus, 
for the European Forum, we need board members to contact and stimulate 
their colleagues to write for us. Also, when they attend national conferences 
and workshops, we need them to find interesting articles and authors. In 
addition, board members regularly act as referees. We have also set up a 
special advisory board to help the reviews editor keep up with what is 
going on in the various European countries. We are grateful to all the emi- 
nent scholars from so many countries who are willingly giving their time 
and enthusiasm to this project. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


If this new venture is to succeed we need the support of the European 
public administration community. In one short pungent phrase, ‘give us 
your manuscripts’. We believe European public administration has reached 
the critical mass necessary not only to make important contributions to 
the complex governance problems of European states but also to make a 
significant impact on the international stage. But the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Now the journal has to publish the articles to support this 
bold claim. We won't hold our breath, but we sit in hope of a deluge of 
material. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


For further information on editorial policy, advice to authors, style sheet 
and the addresses to which prospective authors should submit manuscripts 
see the inside front and back covers and Notes for Contributors. 


P. BOGASON, W.I. JENKINS, W.J.M. KICKERT and R.A.W. RHODES 


NOTES 
1. Contact Claire Lloyd, Blackwell Publishers, 108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JF, UK. 
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WHAT DRIVES MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT CHANGE? AUSTRALIA, 
CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1950-1997 


GLYN DAVIS, PATRICK WELLER, EMMA CRASWELL AND SUSAN 
EGGINS 


Machinery of government arrangements attract a diverse and detailed literature, 
but surprisingly little comparative research. This article provides a graphically 
presented indication of functional changes in the architecture of national govern- 
ment in Australia, Canada and the United Kingdom between 1950 and 1997. An 
analysis finds interesting national differences, with sharp changes in practice in 
Australia and Canada, but more gradual incremental adjustment in the United 
Kingdom. The correlation between pela and machinery change is weak for Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, but all countries demonstrate stronger links between 
elections, new prime ministers and machinery of government changes. Further, all 
tend to oscillate between many specialist departments and fewer, broader agencies. 
The explanation for such machinery change, we argue, is found in the political, 
policy and administrative calculations made by prime ministers in Westmunster- 
style parliamentary systems. 


For prime ministers, machinery of government questions have both policy 
and political content. The architecture of ministries is an opportunity to 
express priorities and to meet policy challenges with new organizational 
arrangements. Important initiatives can be given dedicated resources, while 
administrative obstacles are removed. New agencies may be created, old 
ones scattered or reconfigured. Though government machinery is but a 
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means to an end, machinery changes often reveal a hope that through better 
structures, more successful policy might flow. 

In establishing administrative arrangements, prime ministers also make 
political choices. The distribution of assigned responsibilities among minis- 
ters rewards some and eclipses others. The quantum and significance of 
responsibilities help determine influence within cabinet, public profile and 
the prospects for further advancement. Some prime ministers prefer a 
small, coherent group at the centre, and consolidate portfolios around a 
few individuals, investing each minister with significant span and discre- 
tion. Others favour a more compartmentalized government with many min- 
isters, each responsible for a relatively narrow slice of government activity. 
In either case, apparently neutral administrative arrangements reflect a 
political judgment about the operation of cabinet, the comparative impor- 
tance of ministers and the preferred operating style of the prime ministers. 
Such machinery choices have consequences beyond the cabinet room. 
Administrative arrangements also determine the balance of bureaucratic 
power — between ministers and officials, between central agencies and line 
departments, and among line departments. 

In close-up, then, machinery matters are of great moment. Yet from a 
comparative perspective, the long-term significance of particular insti- 
tutional arrangements is less clear. Though the configuration of government 
differs across nations and over time, the same policy responsibilities are 
found in many comparable countries. Faced with similar problems govern- 
ments reach for similar policy solutions, even if these are organized differ- 
ently. Indeed the variety of machinery of government arrangements, and 
the constant shuffling of agencies within jurisdictions, indicate that few firm 
principles are accepted as a guide to administrative arrangements. The pro- 
grammes of government can be arranged around tradition, function, client, 
region, broad policy coherence, cabinet size, government strategy or prime 
ministerial convenience. Change may be motivated by political need, 
administrative necessity or policy logic. All these influences might be 
present simultaneously; as the Glassco Commission in Canada (1962) con- 
cluded, a sensible government avoids giving organizational neatness pri- 
macy when deciding structures. 

Given the influence of machinery on the detail of government, it is worth 
exploring the pattern of administrative choices. These reveal periods of rela- 
tive stability — the Thatcher years in Britain, the Diefenbaker years in Can- 
ada, and the Menzies years in Australia — and periods of frenetic reorgani- 
zation — 13 departments were abolished or created in Britain by two 
governments in 1964, 28 in Canada in 1993, and 28 in Australia in 1987. 
Yet a comparative approach helps keep such changes in perspective, by 
showing fashions in consolidation or specialization within and across 
nations. There are many ways to organize the affairs of government, and 
little compelling evidence that one is necessarily superior to others. Machin- 
ery of government arrangements matter, but they are also in many senses 
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arbitrary, a transitory constellation of inherited institutions, policy priorities 
and political convenience. 

To examine in greater detail the role of machinery of government change, 
this article identifies developments in Australia, Canada and the United 
Kingdom from 1 January 1950 to 1 July 1997. To represent graphically the 
patterns within nations, we have compiled three national flow charts. These 
represent the organization of government, taking 1950 as a base year and 
then tracking reallocation of significant functions over time.! Alas the com- 
plexity of depicting nearly half a century of machinery arrangements for 
three nations, complete with information about functional transfers, pre- 
cludes publication of the full data set in this journal. Hence the complete 
national machinery of government charts can be found on websites 
of the Centre for Australian Public Sector Management Centre 
(http: / / www.cad.gu.edu.au/capsm/CAPSMinf.htm) and, of course, the 
Public Administration website. A full list of abbreviations is included on both 
sites. For the purpose of this article, to illustrate general trends and themes, 
we include shortened and simplified national charts, covering the period 
from 1960. Each offers a broad picture of machinery arrangements across 
two dimensions — horizontal and vertical. The horizontal or longitudinal 
sweep shows the patterns of departmental change over time, while the ver- 
tical view indicates how government departments are organized at a parti- 
cular point in time. 

The first section of this article reviews the literature on machinery of 
government change and administrative reorganization, particularly as it 
relates to Australia, Britain and Canada. The present state of machinery of - 
government literature, despite its insight and comprehensiveness, leaves 
room for greater comparative work. Addressing this need is the focus of a 
second section to the article, which discusses methodology. Our synthetic 
method for compiling the charts is outlined, along with sources of data for 
the flow charts. A third section of the article provides longitudinal commen- 
tary on the charts, while the fourth identifies vertical and horizontal pat- 
terns of machinery of government change. This enables us to consider pat- 
terns, ways to categorize machinery changes and possible explanations. 
Finally, we argue that the role of prime ministers is the crucial variable in 
explaining machinery of government patterns. 


MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT STUDIES 


In the literature on machinery of government it is possible to distinguish 
at least five representative strands. First, there are government reports and 
statements on machinery of government organization, such as the 1918 Hal- 
dane Report and 1970 White Paper in Britain, the 1962 Glassco Report in 
Canada, and statements by Hawke (1987) and Codd (1988) on the 1987 
amalgamations in Australia. These offer official explanations, and norma- 
tive justifications, for machinery of government decisions. 

A second, more narrowly focused, strand in the literature assesses organi- 
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zational change in particular government departments. Articles by academ- 
ics such as Doern (1987) and Gray and Jenkins (1989), and practitioners 
such as Woolcott (1989), Evans (1992) and Leroux (1993) provide valuable 
detail about the processes and difficulties of organizational change in 
particular departmental contexts. These tend to emphasize the conse- 
quences of specific restructuring rather than the patterns of, and reasons 
for, reorganization. 

A third strand in the literature has a somewhat broader scope, focusing 
on evaluating and comparing wide-scale government reorganization. 
Examples include analysis by Boston (1991) on the 1990 reorganization in 
New Zealand, and accounts from Savoie (1995) and Weller (1995) of the 
1993 reorganization in Canada. The 1987 changes to Australian adminis- 
tration have been examined by Hamilton (1990) and in essays collected by 
Weller, Forster and Davis (1993). In this strand of the literature, authors 
provide snapshots of particular configurations of machinery of government 
organization, and outline reasons for reorganization, the processes of 
change, and the consequences for governance. Some focus on normative 
questions, such as the apparent virtues of smaller agencies (Boston 1991) 
or the benefits of consolidated mega-departments (Craswell and Davis 
1994). This strand introduces an important comparative component, in 
which authors such as Boston (1991) and Weller (1995) draw parallels 
between machinery of government reorganization in one country and simi- 
lar examples elsewhere. 

A fourth strand is the more theoretical and comparative literature, such 
as March and Olsen (1989), Peters (1988), Campbell (1988), Hult (1987), 
Hood (1979), Radin (1988), and Arnold (1988). In this strand, machinery of 
government changes are important because of light they throw on wider 
theoretical questions about the operation and structure of government. 
March and Olsen (1989, p. 134) illustrate the cyclical nature of institutional 
reforms caused by sequential attention to the insoluble dilemmas resulting 
from the clash between demands of governmental efficiency, accountability 
and popular sovereignty. Peters (1988, p. 10) considers the cosmetic nature 
of much politically driven reorganization activity while Campbell (1988, 
p. 376) stresses the need to weigh carefully costs and benefits of bureau- 
cratic reorganization rather than simply trust in the value of organizational 
reform. This emphasis on the need to evaluate machinery changes carefully, 
and to distinguish consequences for government performance from political 
symbolism, can be traced in part to Hood (1979, p. 1). It is a characteristic 
theme in the theoretical literature. In general, the focus of this fourth strand 
of the literature lies more on questions of how machinery of government 
change should be explained and evaluated, than on lessons from experi- 
ence. 

The final strand in the literature on machinery of government organiza- 
tion, that is most germane to this paper, comprises longitudinal studies of 
machinery of government change in particular countries. Examples include 
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Wettenhall (1986) and Castleman (1992; 1993) on Australia, Doerr (1981) 
and Osbaldeston (1992) on Canada, and Chester and Willson (1968), Pollitt 
(1984), Rose (1987) and Hogwood (1992) on the United Kingdom. While all 
provide some insight, Doerr (1981) and Rose (1987) focus more on cabinet 
organization than bureaucratic structures, and so are not as relevant for 
current purposes. The balance of the studies, though, speak to the same 
concerns as this project, and repay close attention. 

The most extensive early works on machinery changes emerge from the 
United Kingdom. In The Organization of British Central Government 1914- 
1964, D.N. Chester and F.M.G. Willson (1968, pp. 16-18) are concerned with 
‘the creation and abolition of departments and the transfer of functions 
between departments’. They concede no single criterion exists for determin- 
ing what comprises a department in the somewhat haphazard British sys- 
tem, but nonetheless identify about thirty major and forty to fifty minor 
departments. These are tracked from 1914 to 1956 across a number of 
broadly defined policy areas — finance, trade and industry; law, justice and 
public order; social services; external affairs; defence; scientific research; 
common services; and central co-ordination. In each policy area, changing 
departmental configurations are linked to political developments, showing 
how factors such as elections, party politics and the outbreak and end of 
wars shape machinery of government organization. Chester and Willson 
also provide an update of developments from 1955-1964, and a useful 
appendix which lists chronologically all changes from 1914 to 1964. 

Christopher Pollitt’s Manipulating the Machine (1984) picks up around the 
time Chester and Willson leave off, examining the changing pattern of Brit- 
ish ministerial departments from 1960 to 1983. Pollitt’s concerns are 
broader, for he adds to his descriptive chronology of developments an 
analysis and explanation for patterns and processes of machinery change. 
For Pollitt (1984, p.1), this period is characterized by ‘an upsurge of 
machinery-of-government activity in 1964, intense change through to 1970 
and then a decline into quiescence after the execution of the restructuring 
consequent on the February 1974 election’. His chronology of developments 
is organized around successive Conservative and Labour governments, 
rather than policy areas. This emphasizes vertical patterns of changing 
machinery rather than long-term horizontal development. 

Brian Hogwood (1992) considers what underlying principles influenced 
changes in the organization of central government in the United Kingdom 
between 1950 and 1992. He examines principles for the distribution of 
responsibilities, reasons for the allocation of activities to particular depart- 
ments, and fashions with particular types and sizes of organization. 
Although not as comprehensive as Chester and Willson (1968) or Pollitt 
(1984), Hogwood does trace machinery changes under successive govern- 
ments. He concludes that British machinery trends represent a move 
towards greater rationalization and consolidation of functions around 
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major public expenditure commitments, with the Welsh and Scottish offices 
as territorial exceptions (Hogwood 1992, pp. 174-5). 

Australian studies of machinery change have been fewer in number, but 
Beverley Castleman (1992; 1993) tracks Australian Commonwealth depart- 
mental machinery of government arrangements between 1928 and 1982. 
Castleman seeks to identify and quantify machinery changes, drawing on 
bureaumetrics to develop a complex system for weighting individual alter- 
ations. This weighting system allows her to compare the rates of adminis- 
trative change under successive prime ministers. Castleman (1992, pp. 476- 
7) concludes that prime ministers Whitlam, Menzies (in his first term in 
office but not his second) and Fraser had the highest rates of change. Turn- 
ing to horizontal patterns, Castleman (1992, p.497) argues the greatest 
change occurs in policy areas developed in the decades since the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth in 1901, such as secondary industry, employ- 
ment, industrial relations, national service and overseas trade. To explain 
patterns of change, Castleman (1992, p. 14) classifies machinery decisions 
according to administrative logic, policy and cabinet comfort. She finds pol- 
icy, those decisions which are either relatively programme-oriented or 
determined by political prudence, to be the most common category of 
change. 

Roger Wettenhall (1986) takes a different approach, comparing the devel- 
opment of departmental structures in Britain and Australia. His interest is 
synoptic rather than descriptive, concluding with a discussion of ‘Going 
Round in Circles?’. Wettenhall links government machinery to the ‘over- 
arching policy direction set in accordance with the conception of the public 
interest held by the government of the day’ (1986, p. 240). Thus machinery 
of government administration is based on the ‘dynamic of political pur- 
poses’, and resembles a pendulum constantly swinging from centrist to 
decentrist solutions, from consolidation to fragmentation, reformism to 
scepticism. 

As in Australia, Canadian machinery changes have prompted only a 
modest number of studies. Central to the field is a two volume investigation 
of machinery of government administration, from 1940 to 1990, by former 
Secretary to the Cabinet Gordon Osbaldeston (1992). As with Chester and 
Willson (1968), much of Osbaldeston’s chronological description of machin- 
ery change is organized around broad policy areas, including industry, 
trade and commerce; regional development; labour, employment and immi- 
gration, and marketplace regulation. In each policy area Osbaldeston traces 
the changing configuration of departmental administrative organization, 
and provides policy stream flow charts. The descriptive and graphical 
method developed by Osbaldeston provides the basis for the charts 
presented in this article. Osbaldeston provides a number of important 
appendices, including a comprehensive account of the status, legal basis 
and purpose of all Canadian government organizations (not just 
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departments) existing since 1940, and a chronological list of all orders in 
council concerning the transfer, creation and abolition of agencies. 
Overall, the machinery of government literature is rich and diverse. The 
five strands we identify vary in focus, approach, breadth and depth, but all 
contribute to our understanding of the dynamics of government machinery. 
National studies provide important data, in some cases covering much of 
this century. Less often found in the literature, though, are comparative 
studies which seek to synthesize empirical findings with theoretical specu- 
lations. We know much about developments in particular countries, but 
not whether characteristic patterns of machinery change are time and place 
specific, or common across comparable political systems. The objective of 
this article is to provide a first step in comparative research, by focusing 
attention on broader trends. This provides a basis for revisiting the litera- 
ture, to test whether current explanations for the patterns of machinery 
change are sufficiently robust in the light of comparative evidence. 


METHOD 


Comparative work often poses difficult judgements about units of analysis. 
In this case we decided early to focus comparison on a small number of 
countries, rather than a single case study or a large number of cases, for 
two reasons. First, a small sample allows a balance between breadth and 
depth of analysis. Second, such an approach keeps manageable the number 
of variables, and so enables us to build general propositions from our find- 
ings. But which nations to study? After considering issues including the 
availability of data, existing scholarly commentary and relative similarity 
between political systems, we selected the traditional comparison of Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the United Kingdom. While different in important sen- 
ses, such as the explicit federal nature of Australia and Canada compared 
with the (at least until recently) unitary nature of British constitutional 
arrangements, their shared heritage of Westminster-style government, simi- 
lar machinery arrangements and long-term political stability allow for 
meaningful longitudinal comparison. Further, records are available, or can 
be collected, to collate comparative data over nearly half a century. These 
can then be tested against possible triggers for machinery change, including 
terms of governments, elections and changes in prime ministers or ruling 
coalitions. 

The combination of longitudinal and country-based comparison allows 
for a comparative study, though one which relies heavily for factual accu- 
racy on a synthesis of available primary and secondary source materials. 
To illustrate broad patterns of machinery change in the three countries over 
time, it has been necessary to gather descriptions of the administrative 
arrangements at particular points, and compare these with accounts of sig- 
nificant reorganizations. This requires piecing together material from vari- 
ous Official and academic sources, and synthesizing these into a chronologi- 
cal continuum. As noted above, our decision to present this chronologically 
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organized material was influenced by Osbaldeston’s (1992) smaller scale 
flow charts. Osbaldeston depicts machinery change only in relatively nar- 
row policy areas, but his format can be extended to present a picture of 
machinery arrangements across entire governments. 

The data used to compile the charts come from a variety of sources. The 
secondary sources, particularly Chester and Willson (1968), Pollitt (1984), 
Castleman (1992) and Osbaldeston (1992), have already been discussed. Pri- 
mary material included prime ministerial press releases on large-scale 
machinery changes, and Internet-posted government information on cur- 
rent and historic departmental configurations. Additional primary source 
material for the United Kingdom included the document ‘Historical Table 
of Changes in Government Organization’, a chronology of departmental 
creations, abolitions and functional transfers from the eleventh century to 
April 1992. This table has been compiled over years by the Machinery of 
Government Division within the Cabinet Office. For Australia, primary 
source material included a database provided by the National Archives of 
Australia which lists administrative arrangements orders from 1982 to 1994, 
and departmental annual reports since 1950. Primary source material for 
Canada proved more elusive, though the Privy Council Office was able 
to provide some relevant orders in council made under the Public Service 
Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, as well as orders under the Finan- 
cial Administration Act and the Public Employment Act 

Before proceeding to the charts, some problems and limitations must be 
acknowledged. These include the end date for material: 1 July 1997. 
Governments change all the time, so any end date will be arbitrary. More 
important, there is no agreed definition for a department within individual 
countries, let alone among countries. It requires judgment on a case by 
case basis, guided by careful consideration of how others have tackled the 
question, and some concentration on functions which appear in all three 
nations in the interests of comparative study. The problem of uncertain 
boundaries is compounded, particularly in the United Kingdom, by the 
practice of transferring functions between cabinet ministers without 
reflecting these new responsibilities in departmental arrangements (and by 
the occasional minister who does have direct departmental responsibilities). 
As a result, the United Kingdom and Canadian charts may slightly under- 
represent the actual number of functional transfers. 

In addition, at times of very major machinery change, the sheer com- 
plexity and breadth of material to be represented threaten our capacity to 
represent all functional transfers. Consequently, in a few cases this has 
required some judgment about representing the more significant key func- 
tional transfers, though we have sought to include all departmental 
changes. Problems of congestion in the graphic representation also required 
that in the chart for the United Kingdom the various independent Scottish 
departments, such as the Department of Health for Scotland, could not be 
included separately, but rather were combined under the label ‘Scottish 
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Office’. This decision does affect the numbers of departments and transfers 
for the United Kingdom chart, and is why they do not match pretisely 
Pollitt’s figures. 

Finally, one important kind of functional transfer is not represented in 
the charts. Since the early 1980s all three nations have seen departmental 
functions hived off as statutory bodies, privatized entities or other kinds 
of non-departmental agencies. Such movement is simply beyond the 
capacity of the existing format to depict graphically in comprehensive 
terms, though we do show interaction between departments and statutory 
authorities when relevant. This trend to a smaller state will slowly trans- 
form the current vertical picture represented in the charts. Hiving off func- 
tions means over time such a graphic depiction will have less relevance for 
future administrations. As governments rely more on contracts and private 
agents to deliver services once the preserve of the public sector, so the 
machinery of government may become less significant (though the policy 
function and the management of contractual arrangements will likely 
remain within traditional departmental structures for some time). For the 
nearly half century in contention here, though, machinery ‘of government 
has been important and so, we believe, the data are‘of value for comparative 
longitudinal analysis. Within the limits noted above, the charts will hope- 
fully provoke discussion about how Australia, Canada and the United 
Kingdom approach the architecture of governance. 


THE DATA 


To begin analysis of the data contained in the three charts, three important 
influences on machinery change have been identified along the base of the 
tables — parties in government, prime ministers in office and electoral cycles. 
Further, while we acknowledge that not all changes are of equal signifi- 
cance, we have loosely classified machinery initiatives on the basis of the 
number of departments created and abolished (it being difficult to factor 
functional transfers into the equation). Reorganizations in which 1-5 
departments were created and/or abolished are classed as ‘simple, those 
with 6-10 creations/abolitions are classed as having low complexity, those 
with 11-15 as having medium complexity, and those with over 15 as having 
high complexity. There is a multiplicity of possible explanations for these 
changes, but our concern here is to seek broader patterns of behaviour. This 
simple scale of complexity provides an organizing principle for discussion 
of machinery patterns in each country. 

It is also necessary briefly to explain the symbols used in the charts (see 
Appendices). The broad horizontal lines represent departments. A large 
circle in the middle of a horizontal line signals an abolition or substantial 
realignment of the department. In the more detailed charts found on the 
websites, a smaller circle with an arrow indicates a function broken away 
from a department. A broken vertical line then traces the transfer of func- 
tions from one agency to another. Abbreviated function names appear in 
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rectangular boxes. A change in departmental name is represented by a hori- 
zontal arrow. 


Australia 

Changes in the Australian machinery of government are depicted in Chart 
1. In 1950, the starting point for this study, Robert Menzies had just begun 
his second term as prime minister after being elected in December 1949 to 
form a coalition government headed by the Liberal Party. In 1950 Menzies 
initiated a low complexity reorganization in which five departments were 
abolished and three created. This involved the amalgamation of the Depart- 
ment of Shipping and Fuel and of Transport and the Department of Trans- 
port, the separation of the Department of Supply and National Develop- 
ment, and the abolition of the former Departments of Post-war 
Reconstruction and of Information. Over the next sixteen years in which 
Menzies served as prime minister, the machinery of government was parti- 
cularly stable, with only five simple reorganizations. For the most part, 
machinery changes under Menzies comprised programmes being trans- 
ferred to or from existing departments. Consequently the net number of 
departments only grew from 23 in 1950 to 25 at the end of the Menzies 
prime ministership in 1966. 

Menzies retired, to be followed by four different prime ministers in the 
next six years of Liberal/Country Party coalition rule. The machinery of 
government remained fairly stable, though growth in the number of depart- 
ments picked up a little pace. During a short term in office from January 
1966 to his death in December 1967, Harold Holt’s only machinery change 
was the 1966 creation of the Department of Education and Science. When 
John Gorton became Liberal leader and prime minister in January 1968, 
he abolished one department and created two. His only other machinery 
innovation was to rename External Affairs as Foreign Affairs in 1970. 
Finally, William McMahon’s prime ministership saw two departments abol- 
ished and two created in 1971. Machinery of government changes during 
this period of coalition government were all simple reorganizations, with 
the overall number of departments rising only slightly from 25 in 1966 at 
the beginning of Holt’s term to 27 in 1972 at the end of McMahon’s adminis- 
tration. 

The major shift in Australian practice came with the election in December 
1972 of Gough Whitlam as the first Labor Prime Minister in 23 years. Eight 
departments were abolished and 18 created, increasing the total number of 
departments by ten from 27 to 37. This number diminished the next year, 
however, when a low complexity reorganization saw the abolition of seven 
departments, including the separate military branches, and the creation of 
one. Another low complexity reorganization followed in 1974, when six 
departments were abolished and four created. Before Whitlam’s dismissal 
from office on 11 November 1975, another five departments were abolished 
and four created in a number of incremental reorganizations. Over the 
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course of a three-year prime ministership, the total number of departments 
therefore rose sharply and then fell again to 28, a net gain of one depart- 
ment. The real scope of change, though, is demonstrated by a simple stat- 
istic: of the original 27 departments inherited in 1972 only seven still oper- 
ated at the end of Whitlam’s term — Treasury, Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
Attorney-General, Defense, Foreign Affairs, Postmaster-General, and 
Health. 

Following the election of a Liberal/National Party coalition in December 
1975, Liberal Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser announced a high complexity 
reorganization in which 15 departments were abolished, including three of 
the four created by Whitlam months earlier, and 12 created. This major 
reorganization reduced the number of departments to 25. Thereafter Fra- 
ser’s terms in office were characterized by constant if simple and low com- 
plexity reorganizations. Fraser maintained a high rate of machinery change 
through eight years as prime minister, though still below the pace set by 
Whitlam. The total number of departments remained within a small range, 
varying between 25 and 29 and showing no clear direction of increase or 
decrease. 

On 11 March 1983 Labor won back government and Prime Minister Rob- 
ert Hawke reshaped machinery of government with two medium com- 
plexity reorganizations over the next two years. On his ascent to power in 
1983 six departments were abolished and eight created, and after the 1984 
election, seven were abolished and seven created. Three years of stability 
followed until, after re-election in 1987, Hawke announced a high com- 
plexity reorganization which rivals Whitlam’s 1972 reorganization for most 
profoundly changing the shape of the Australian machinery of government. 
More significantly, the change reflected an explicit practical and organiza- 
tional philosophy. Jt broke away from the perceived constitutional require- 
ment for each minister to oversee a separate department. Nineteen depart- 
ments were abolished, nine created and one (Aboriginal Affairs) 
transformed into a commission, in a series of amalgamations which created 
mega-departments. These proved very stable over the remaining four years 
of Hawke’s prime ministership — only one was abolished in 1990 and one 
changed names in 1991. When Hawke lost a party leadership challenge on 
20 November 1991, the pace of machinery change again picked up. After a 
simple reorganization in 1992, when one department was abolished and 
two created, new Prime Minister Paul Keating initiated a medium com- 
plexity reorganization in 1993, when six were abolished and seven created, 
which was followed by a low complexity reorganization in 1994, when 
three were abolished and four created. Over the thirteen years of Labor 
rule, the machinery of government oscillated between periods of intense 
change and relative stability, but the overall effect was a substantial 
decrease in the number of departments. 

After winning the 2 March 1996 election, Liberal leader John Howard 
initiated a medium complexity reorganization involving the abolition of 
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seven departments and creation of five. So far there have been no further 
machinery of government changes by the Howard government, but it is 
still early in their term. Over the course of this study, from 1950 to mid- 
1997, the Australian machinery of government has expanded and contrac- 
ted, ranging from 37 to 17 departments. During this period only three 
departments retained their departmental status throughout — Treasury, 
Attorney-General and Defence — but even these gained and lost numerous 
functions and programmes. 


Canada 

The history of machinery of government changes in Canada from 1950 to 
mid-1997 is more stable than is the case for Australia. In 1950 Liberal Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent initiated the first of his three simple machinery 
of government reorganizations during the period of this study when he 
abolished two departments and created three. This brought the total num- 
ber of departments to 21. In 1951 St. Laurent created one more department, 
and in 1953 one was abolished and another created. Thus machinery 
arrangements under St. Laurent’s prime ministership were stable. They 
remained so under his successor from 1957, Progressive Conservative 
leader John Diefenbaker. During his term Diefenbaker made only one sim- 
ple machinery of government change, the creation of the Department of 
Forestry in 1960. 

On 22 April 1963 the Liberals regained government under the prime min- 
istership of Lester Pearson, who showed more interest in reorganizing 
governmental arrangements. Pearson created the Department of Industry 
in 1963, but his medium complexity reorganization did not occur until 
1 October 1966, when four departments were abolished and seven created. 
Pearson made one further change, the absorption of the Registrar-General 
into Consumer and Corporate Affairs, before retiring on 20 April 1968. He 
was replaced by Pierre Trudeau, whose eleven years as prime minister con- 
tained one medium complexity and five simple reorganizations. In his most 
sweeping machinery initiative, on 1 April 1969, Trudeau abolished six 
departments and created five. He then initiated occasional smaller reorgani- 
zations up to 1979. The overall trend during this sixteen year period of 
Liberal rule under Pearson and Trudeau saw a gradual increase in the num- 
ber of departments, from 24 in 1963 to 31 in 1979. 

On 4June 1979 the Progressive Conservatives won government under 
Joe Clark, but lost it again to Trudeau on 3 March 1980 without making 
any machinery changes. During Trudeau’s second term as prime minister 
he created one department in 1980, abolished one in 1981, and abolished 
three and created two in 1983, though the move from Economic Develop- 
ment to Economic and Regional Development was little more than a name 
change. On 30 June 1984 Trudeau retired and John Turner became prime 
minister, surviving in office only until the election of 17 September 1984. 
In his months as prime minister, Turner abolished the two co-ordinating 
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‘secretary of state’ development departments as a gesture to indicate his 
was a different type of leadership. Turner still lost the subsequent election 
to Progressive Conservative Brian Mulroney. If the trend in the previous 
period of Liberal rule was to increase the number of departments, the trend 
during 1980-1984 went the other way, with the number of departments 
falling from 31 to 28. 

Mulroney proved cautious about machinery change. He made no alter- 
ations until abolishing the Department of Insurance in 1987. Three more 
simple reorganizations followed. On 25 June 1993 Mulroney retired and 
Kim Campbell assumed the prime ministership. One week later she 
announced the most substantial Canadian machinery changes in recent his- 
tory in which eight departments were created, 15 merged or broken up, 
and three received new mandates, reducing the total number of depart- 
ments from 32 to 23.° A change in machinery of government arrangements 
had been planned for some time, but Campbell seized the opportunity as 
a dramatic symbol of a new regime (Weller 1995). Despite this audacious 
beginning, her prime ministership proved short lived, with the Conserva- 
tives resoundingly defeated in the 25 October election. 

New Liberal Prime Minister Jean Chrétien retained most of Campbell’s 
machinery changes, though the unfortunately named Department of Public 
Security was abolished and its functions reorganized into the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. The role of Solicitor General, abolished 
earlier that year, was also restored. Over the course of this study, from 
1950 to mid-1997, the Canadian machinery of government has gradually 
expanded, with some minor decreases, until the quite sharp decline in 1993. 
The range in the number of departments, from 20 to 32, is not as large as 
that in Australia, while the number of departments retaining their identity 
over time is slightly greater. 


United Kingdom 

Changes in the machinery of government in the United Kingdom from 1950 
to 1997 are depicted in Chart 3. In 1950 Labour Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee had been in power since 1945, and the machinery of government 
comprised 28 departments. In 1951 Attlee abolished one department and 
created two, before losing the October election to Winston Churchill, who 
began his second term as Conservative Prime Minister. Churchill renamed 
one of the departments created by Attlee later in 1951, and then in 1953 
carried out a low complexity reorganization in which four departments 
were abolished and two created through amalgamations. He followed this 
by abolishing another department in 1954. 

On 5 April 1955 Churchill retired, and was succeeded by Anthony Eden 
as Conservative leader and prime minister. Eden promptly abolished two 
departments, creating another through amalgamation. His term ended with 
retirement on 10 January 1957. Incoming Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
soon abolished one department and created another. In October 1959 
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Macmillan engaged in a low complexity reorganization in which three 
departments were abolished and four created. Two simple reorganizations 
followed — one department was created in 1961, and one abolished and two 
created in 1962. In October 1963 Macmillan retired as prime minister and 
was replaced by Alec Douglas-Home, who in April 1964, just before losing 
the general election, abolished six departments, including the separate mili- 
tary service departments and the Central African Office, and created the 
Department of Education and Science through amalgamation. Over the 
fourteen years of Conservative rule the machinery of government experi- 
enced only a modest rate of change, with the total number of departments 
ranging from 29 in 1951 to 25 in mid-1964. 

The Labour government formed by Harold Wilson on 15 October 1964 
promptly fulfilled various platform promises by creating six departments 
and abolishing one. A higher pace of machinery change characterized the 
Wilson administration, with three departments abolished and two created 
in 1966, two abolished in 1967, six abolished and four created in 1968, and 
three abolished and one created in 1969. The overall trend during this per- 
iod was a decline in the number of departments, from 27 soon after the 
1964 election, to 21 in June 1970 when Labour was defeated at the polls. 

The incoming Conservative government of Edward Heath soon pub- 
lished an influential White Paper, The Reorganisation of Central Government 
(Prime Minister and Minister for the Civil Service 1970). This recommended 
fewer departments and a greater emphasis on policy co-ordination. The 
Heath administration acted on the advice in October 1970, with a medium 
complexity reorganization, the largest in the United Kingdom during the 
period of this study. Seven departments were abolished and four created, 
reducing the total number of departments to 18. Over the next four years 
the machinery of government remained stable, with only one department 
abolished in 1971, one created in 1972, and a final one created in January 
1974 just prior to a general election. 

On 28 February Labour leader Harold Wilson began his second term as 
prime minister. In the months between his initial election and his re-election 
on 10 October of the same year, Wilson abolished two departments and 
created four. This was his only machinery change before retiring as prime 
minister on 6 April 1976. Wilson’s successor, James Callaghan, initiated 
only one simple machinery of government change during his three years 
in office, by creating the Department of Transport in September 1976. This 
five-year period of Labour government was characterized by a low rate of 
machinery change, certainly much lower than under the previous Wilson 
Labour administration, though it did result in the total number of depart- 
ments rising by three. 

The following thirteen years of Conservative rule under Margaret 
Thatcher and then John Major were marked by a very low rate of machinery 
change. Thatcher abolished two departments in 1979, another in 1981, and 
in 1983 she abolished two and created one through amalgamation. A five 
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year period of departmental stability followed until 1988, when Thatcher 
split Health and Social Security into separate departments. A further period 
of stability followed until Major became Prime Minister in November 1990. 
Major made only two simple reorganizations — in 1992 one department was 
abolished and one created (though this was accompanied by substantial 
functional transfer), and in 1995 two departments were abolished and one 
created through amalgamation. 

The long era of Conservative ascendancy ended on 1 May 1997. During 
his first few months in office, new Prime Minister Tony Blair created one 
new department, International Development, abolished two and created 
one through amalgamation. Though still a simple reorganization, this is 
nonetheless the largest machinery change in the United Kingdom since 
1974. Over the course of this study, from 1950 to mid-1997, the number of 
departments that form the machinery of government in the United King- 
dom was relatively constant for the first fourteen years, ranging between 
29 and 25, before gradually declining to 18 or 19 for the past fifteen years 
or so. This range is similar to that of Canada and much lower than in Aus- 
tralia. The United Kingdom did not experience the extensive, high com- 
plexity reorganization found elsewhere. 


PATTERNS 


Machinery of government change in each country progresses in a different 
pattern. In Australia, the period previous to 1972 was relatively stable, the 
fifteen-year period from 1972 to 1987 saw quite concentrated and extensive 
change, the period from 1987 to 1993 was again relatively stable, and the 
period since 1993 has seen extensive change. In Canada, the entire period 
from 1950 to 1997 is generally stable, though punctuated with bursts of 
change in 1966, 1969 and particularly 1993. Finally, in the United Kingdom, 
the period up to 1964 saw a medium degree of change, which increased 
during the period from 1964 to 1974, and petered out into a low degree of 
change in the period since 1974. 

What patterns emerge from this account? Table 1 includes all significant 
machinery changes, including at times changes to departments in a single 
year by successive governments. Table 1 suggests a similar overall number 
of changes across nations, but a different pattern of choices. Australian 


TABLE 1 Summary of machinery changes, 1950-1997 


Number of Simple Less Medium High Total 
changes (1-5) complex complexity complexity 

(6-10) (11-15) (16 or more) 
Australia 11 9 4 3 27 
Britaın 17 9 1 - 27 
Canada 20 - 2 1 
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prime ministers were far more likely to make substantial changes across a 
range of agencies and were responsible for seven of the eleven reshuffles 
which incorporated more than ten changes. There was only one such 
change in Britain (1970), and that was a consequence of a deliberate rethink- 
ing of the overall architecture of government. In Britain and Canada prime 
ministers appear more likely to tinker, fixing a problem here, altering the 
allocation of functions there, rearranging portfolio responsibilities else- 
where. The great majority in both cases were simple reorganizations with 
less than five movements. 

Indeed, only three times in Canada were there more complex alterations, 
and two of these ~ Trudeau’s changes in 1969 and Campbell’s restructure 
of 1993 — were deliberate assertions of new attitudes to governing. Changes 
to machinery of government in Canada are complicated by the tradition in 
which each department has its own enabling legislation. However, this 
practice is neither consistent nor an obvious impediment to machinery 
changes since the legislation traditionally endorses administrative arrange- 
ments which are by then well entrenched. Australia and the United King- 
dom require only the official announcement of new administrative arrange- 
ments, a prerogative of the prime minister. 

The greater intensity and concentration of change in Australia also trans- 
lates into a greater volume of change. Indeed the total volume of change 
throughout the period of the study was actually more than twice as high 
in Australia as in Canada and the United Kingdom. During the 48 years 
from 1950 to mid-1997 there were 247 departmental changes in Australia 
(127 creations and 120 abolitions), in contrast to 96 in Canada (46 and 50), 
and 100 in the United Kingdom (55 and 45). Canada has a lower volume 
of change than the United Kingdom, but the intensity and concentration of 
change in Canada is higher, with larger-scale reorganizations more likely. 
The United Kingdom, in contrast, has a slightly higher volume of more 
gradual change. 

Despite these differences, there are also interesting similarities along the 
vertical dimension of machinery change. For example, all three nations 
oscillate about the appropriate configuration of government, as prime min- 
isters are torn between the attraction of narrowly focused departments and 
the advantages of fewer, but more broadly based departments. This tension 
between specialization and consolidation appears to influence many 
changes made within jurisdictions. The Australian example includes an 
increase of 10 departments in 1972 under Whitlam, followed by decreases 
of six in 1973, three in 1975 and 10 in 1987 - a sudden expansion of the 
machinery through new specialist agencies, which then drift back into 
larger aggregations once the perceived constitutional requirement that 
every minister needed a separate department was rejected. In Canada this 
process took longer, with three departments created in 1966, and four in 
1988, before a major consolidation with the elimination of nine departments 
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in 1993. In Britain this same cycle of growth and contraction occurred earlier 
and was less extreme. 

The oscillation between many small departments and fewer larger play- 
ers is clear in the main activity of change, which involves either the separ- 
ation of previously joined departments, or the consolidation of previously 
separate functions. Sometimes new functions appear — such as in the United 
Kingdom when Wilson created the Department of Technology and the 
Welsh Office in 1964 — but even these often just give full departmental 
status to a line programme previously operating within an existing agency. 
While all three nations experience this pattern of oscillation, the range is 
wider in Australia than in Canada or the United Kingdom. In Australia the 
number of departments has cycled between 17 and 37, in Canada between 
20 and 32, and in the United Kingdom from 17 to 29. Australia shows a 
greater propensity both to change the total number of departments and to 
do this in sharper jumps. Nevertheless, even in Australia, and certainly in 
the United Kingdom, the majority of change in the total number of depart- 
ments occurs gradually, increasing or decreasing by one or two depart- 
ments at a time. The most common experience in these Westminster-style 
systems is of incremental adjustment, regular but minor experiments to 
keep the machinery broadly consistent with the activities and policy pri- 
orities of government. 

Finding other regularities in the pattern of machinery change is more 
challenging. Any correlation is weak between the nature of the political 
party in power and the consequences for machinery of government. None- 
theless, there is some evidence that parties of the left are more willing to 
alter the structures of government. Seven of the eleven medium and high 
complexity reorganizations were carried out by parties on the left of the 
political spectrum. There is a tendency for non-conservative parties to 
initiate large-scale change. This is particularly true in Australia where the 
Labor Party carried out 135 departmental changes (70 abolitions and 65 
creations) over 16 years, an average of 8.44 per year, as compared to the 
Liberal Party which initiated 112 changes (57 and 55) in 32 years, an average 
of 3.5 per year. This trend is also found in the United Kingdom, though 
not with the same force — the Labour Party made 39 changes (17 and 23) 
in 15 years, an average of 2.6 per year, while the Conservatives made 60 
changes (36 and 24) in 35 years, an average of 1.71 per year. Yet in Canada 
the opposite trend is found, with the Progressive Conservatives making 38 
changes (21 and 17) in 16 years, an average of 2.38 per year, while the 
Liberals made 58 changes (25 and 33) in 32 years, an average of only 1.81 
per year. It may be therefore the party least often in office, rather than the 
left-wing party, has the highest rate of change. However, it is also possible 
that the Canadian data is warped by the anomalous conservative reorgani- 
zation of 1993 which boosts the Conservative machinery change rate con- 
siderably. Without this change the rate for the Conservatives is only 10 
changes in 16 years, a rate of 0.67 per year. 
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There are more promising links between the timing of large-scale 
reorganizations and the electoral cycle. Such reorganizations are more likely 
to take place just prior to, or in, an election year and within the year after 
a new prime minister had first been elected. Of the eleven medium and 
high complexity reorganizations in the three countries combined, all except 
the 1993 change in Canada took place in an election year or in the year 
following an election (in Canada, changes twice occurred before an election, 
to illustrate the decisiveness of a new leader about to take an unpopular 
party to the polls). Five occurred within the same year a new prime minister 
and new party were elected, three occurred within the year after that, one 
occurred the same year a new prime minister took over without a change 
of party, and three occurred in the middle of prime ministerial terms. The 
timing illustrates that an electoral mandate had often given them the per- 
sonal standing required to alter the position of their colleagues. A fairly 
new prime minister and the proximity of an election are therefore the con- 
ditions most conducive to large-scale change. While short-lived prime min- 
isters may initiate no machinery changes, only three prime ministers failed 
to make any machinery changes within the year they were first elected — 
Diefenbaker and Mulroney in Canada, and Major in the United Kingdom. 

If the vertical patterns of change illuminate the extent, rate and timing 
of particular reorganizations, horizontal patterns suggest what functions 
are most likely to be changed. There are a core of departments in each 
country that have seen little change: Treasury (and after their creation, Fin- 
ance in Australia and the Treasury Board in Canada), Defence (with the 
service departments absorbed), Foreign Affairs (with Trade added or Com- 
monwealth Affairs omitted), the Cabinet Office and the legal departments. 
When these have been changed, they often follow the recommendation of 
a public inquiry (the Treasury Board after Glassco; Comptroller after Lam- 
bert; Civil Service Department after Fulton) or when there is a need to find 
a position for a senior official (the Cabinet Office in 1968 in Australia; the 
Federal Provincial Relations Office in Canada). These agencies not only deal 
with cross-governmental and international issues, but also tend to represent 
the great interests of government, and are held almost exclusively by 
senior ministers. 

By contrast in two areas there is comparative instability. The first is that 
group of departments which deals with the principal economic interests of 
the community: primary producers, industry and social welfare. Here are 
a number of areas for which there is no clear distribution of functions. 
While agriculture or primary industry have a continuing existence in each 
country there is a range of related policy areas, such as natural resources, 
energy, fisheries, food and forestry, that can be (and has been) arranged in 
many different configurations. Industry too can be combined with trade or 
with science. Health can link with community and social services or operate 
separately. The regular recasting of these combinations suggests the influ- 
ence of interest groups, which often seek an agency dedicated to their 
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industry, and the constant search by government for new constellations 
which might produce better outcomes. 

second, all the governments under study must deal with regional 
demands. There seems little consensus on appropriate institutional arrange- 
ments. The United Kingdom established Scottish, Welsh and Northern Ire- 
land offices, but these exercise devolved authority with varying influence 
and often modest political interest (a situation likely to change given Bri- 
tain’s embrace of greater federalism). Australia has at different times cre- 
ated territorial or regional departments, but now prefers to ‘mainstream’ 
its programmes, negotiating with state and local governments over policy 
initiatives. Canada constantly seeks ways for the national government to 
assist regional development. It has experimented with departments of 
regional economic expansion, regional industrial expansion and, more 
recently, identifiable regional departments and agencies: the Atlantic Can- 
ada Opportunity Agency, Western Economic Diversification, and Regional 
Development - Quebec. Indeed the most frequent changes in Canadian 
government machinery occur at this intersection of industry, regions and 
development, as national governments struggle to increase local employ- 
ment and growth opportunities, while working with provincial adminis- 
trations. 

To explain both the shared patterns of machinery change, and the specific 
and different trajectory of each nation, it is necessary to ask what ideas 
drive machinery arrangements and what incentives exist to modify depart- 
ments. The first step is to examine those principles invoked by officials 
making machinery changes, and to these we now turn. 


A HISTORICAL SEARCH FOR PRINCIPLES 


Despite the frequency and extent of machinery of government changes, 
there have been surprisingly few sustained attempts by government to 
explain their principles for organizing the machinery of government. Insti- 
tutional arrangements, it seems, are too familiar a part of the daily world 
of government, and perhaps too obviously dependent on the interests of 
the prime minister, to inspire detailed exposition. Nonetheless, a small 
number of significant reports to government have struggled with the ques- 
tion of principles. They deserve attention less for their influence, which 
appears to have been modest, than as insightful statements of administrat- 
ive thinking which seek a defensible basis for machinery arrangements. In 
aggregate these official reports make clear a lack of consensus about the 
most appropriate way to structure government activity. 

The earliest and most widely cited government report on structures this 
century was the Haldane report to the British Parliament (1918). Haldane 
surveyed a range of organizational options. He explored a client-based 
focus so that, for example, one department might provide all services rel- 
evant to children. Noting, though, the co-ordination and other problems 
presented by organizing services around particular client groups, Haldane 
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settled on functional arrangements as optimal — that is, the principle of 
grouping all related activities in one agency to create a Department of 
Health, a Department of Education, and so on. Since this largely accorded 
with practice in most parliamentary nations, Haldane was not presenting 
a major breakthrough. Nonetheless, he acknowledged significant compli- 
cations could arise from a functions-based approach, given some activities 
could always be classified in differing ways or must remain contested 
between agencies. Haldane suggested therefore that a functional approach 
to the distribution of departmental objectives was a useful general — but 
not absolute — principle, one ‘... which is likely to lead to the minimum 
amount of confusion and overlapping’ (Machinery of Government Commit- 
tee 1918, pp. 18-19). 

Implicit in Haldane’s schema is the politics/administration distinction 
offered by Woodrow Wilson in the closing years of the previous century. 
Whatever the political contingencies of the moment, Haldane sought an 
administrative efficiency through enduring structures. The political realm 
would only indirectly shape the design of the public sector, perceived as 
permanent institutions pursuing long-term activities. This well-established 
view was the point of departure for the Glassco inquiry in Canada (1962). 
Glassco criticized Haldane for applying an administrative logic to a political 
activity. Rather than a functional approach to the public sector, Glassco 
advocated machinery of government designed to serve the needs of minis- 
ters. The report took as its starting point ‘the role of ministers, individually 
and collectively, in providing direction to, the public service’ and then con- 
sidered how the executive might be structured. That resulting structures 
might be untidy and illogical was not important, providing ministers were 
able to do their jobs and pursue the policy priorities of the government. 

Glassco thus offered a more transitory, impermanent public sector, one 
dominated by political imperatives. His report explicitly argued that the 
primary test of good organization for the public sector must be whether it 
serves political needs: 


The structure of the federal government must be responsive to public 
wants and aspirations, recognizing that the machinery of government is 
but a means to ends which lie outside itself. Then the primary test of 
organization is external and political. The internal and administrative 
object — to make the tasks of the public service manageable — must be 
subordinate (Glassco 1962, p. 24). 


In Glassco’s formulation it is politics which matters, and administrative 
arrangements should reflect this priority. 

Nearly a decade later, the British White Paper into the reorganization of 
central government adopted a very different approach. Government struc- 
tures exist, it argued, ’... to improve the quality of policy formulation and 
decision-taking in government by presenting ministers, collectively in cabi- 
net and individually within their departments, with well-defined options, 
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costed where possible, and relating the choice between options to the contri- 
bution they can make to meeting national needs’ (Prime Minister and Min- 
ister for the Civil Service 1970, para. 3). To this end the White Paper rec- 
ommended consolidation of governmental functions into a small number 
of agencies. This was expected to make the development of strategy and 
policy more effective by combining functions to allow greater ministerial 
and cabinet direction. As Clarke reports (1971, p.3), such ‘megadepart- 
ments’ could develop and implement their own programmes, settle prob- 
lems internally, specialize, and pursue clear and centrally directed stra- 
tegies. Haldane’s functional approach would provide coherence, while 
amalgamation into few and larger departments could ensure policy co-ordi- 
nation. 

These few government reports on machinery matters reach quite different 
conclusions. Haldane could construct a logic for organization around cli- 
ents, or for grouping like functions. Glassco believed political convenience 
should be the determining factor, while the 1970 British White Paper argued 
for policy and administrative coherence as the dominant principle. Such 
statements demonstrate that the ‘best’ structures reflect only the analyst’s 
starting point. If focused on administration, as was Haldane, the answer is 
entirely different from if concerned with ministerial responsibilities. The 
government-sponsored search for overriding principles has uncovered only 
disagreement, and an understandable reluctance to commission further 
such reports. 


EXPLANATIONS OF CHANGE 


Official rhetoric presents standard explanations for change - greater 
efficiency, more responsive organizations, a more even load of responsi- 
bilities among ministers. Many observers, though, suggest that expediency 
and political need, rather than organizational principle, are the strongest 
influence on decisions to reorganize. 

March and Olsen (1989, pp. 74-6) identify the two general lines of rhet- 
oric used to justify machinery of government administration changes. 
Administrative orthodoxy emphasizes economy and control by strong 
managerial leadership; it builds on the principles of better management, 
increased efficiency, reduced expenditure, better combinations, and the 
reduction of duplication. This is the standard public justification of machin- 
ery changes. The second, understood but rarely articulated, is Realpolitik. 
This explanation focuses on fundamental political interests which compete 
for ‘access, representation, control and policy benefits’. From this perspec- 
tive the structure of government represents and reflects the values, beliefs 
and interests of those involved in the political and legislative process. 

For March and Olsen (1989, p. 75), administrative rhetoric is the official 
language of laws governing reorganizations, the guiding argument in prime 
ministerial announcements, public service memos and report terminology. 
Realpolitik lurks behind the scenes. Yet March and Olsen (1989, pp. 78-80) 
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see both categories as rhetoric. At least in an American context, large-scale 
administrative changes arise from complex negotiations between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Justifications are part of the exchange between these 
players, useful chips for trade rather than motivations for action. Layers of 
meaning make the search for particular or single explanations more suspect. 

Indeed March and Olsen anticipate one finding from the empirical evi- 
dence on Australia, Britain and Canada - the cyclical nature of institutional 
reform due to the absence of any agreed founding principles for govern- 
ment machinery. They observe that government attention shifts between 
the advantages of efficiency, expectations of accountability, and demands 
for popular sovereignty (March and Olsen 1989, p. 134). These different 
objectives pose irresolvable dilemmas. Majority rule competes with individ- 
ual rights, administrative autonomy with political accountability, bureau- 
cratic neutrality with responsiveness, rational expertise with political pork- 
barrel. As steps are taken to alleviate one problem, others are created or 
exacerbated. Consequently the pendulum swings between different prin- 
ciples for institutional design, in particular between aggregation (based on 
coalitions and majority rules) and integration (based on law, institutional 
norms and shared values). For March and Olsen no clear solution is avail- 
able. The clash of principles means a cyclical pattern, in which governments 
respond to immediate situations and demands, knowing their choices about 
structure will not endure. 

Other studies approach this cyclical pattern with a view to seeking 
greater certainty in organizational design. Peters (1988) favours an 
approach that not only takes account of formal structure but also considers 
the structure of power and intergovernmental arrangements. He reviews 
the main approaches and lists potential areas of study. His conclusions 
remain pessimistic: 

This discussion implies that a great deal of reorganisation activity is cos- 

metic; it is a wonderful exercise which in the end may produce next to 

nothing. A great deal of effort may be expended to produce very little 
enhancement of performance, and at times there may even be reductions 
in effectiveness. Despite good intentions, it may be undertaken without 
the type of information design that would be needed to make any accur- 
ate predictions of performance. Again, it may simply be a political mech- 
anism for resisting pressures for action; although far from costless, it 
may be cheaper than trying to change the organization’s policies (Peters 
1988, p. 10). 


Peters concludes, as do other accounts of machinery change, that adminis- 
trative arrangements appear to have multiple objectives with uncertain — 
and often unevaluated — outcomes. 

What then of individual country studies which seek to explain machinery 
choices? Pollitt (1984, p. 128) finds six reasons for change to departmental 
machinery: 
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(1) to mark a change in emphasis 

(2) to create an impression of reform or dynamism 
(3) to adapt to changes in the outside environment 
(4) to achieve efficiency, savings or co-ordination 
(5) to administer a new government function 

(6) to ease the prime minister’s cabinet problems. 


Pollitt consolidates these findings into three broad explanations for change: 
political necessities or initiatives (1,2,5,6); administration (4); and external 
necessity (3). He concludes that 7 per cent of changes are a consequence of 
new functions, 53 per cent to give extra weight to a function, 31 per cent 
to public relations, and 28 per cent to solve the prime minister’s problems 
(Pollitt 1984, p. 128 — some changes fall into several categories, hence figures 
add up to more than 100 per cent). The model we present in a later section 
draws on similar findings, and suggests similar reasons for prime minis- 
terial actions, but argues the precise allocation of changes to particular cat- 
egories is more problematic. 

Hogwood (1992, p. 168) notes that British machinery of government 
administration changes are sometimes a substitute for policy change. This 
generates a distinction between reorganization which is a response to poor 
policy, reorganization dealing with internal departmental issues, and com- 
binations of the two. Machinery change will not succeed if the problem lies 
elsewhere. Hogwood further suggests that most reorganization is under- 
taken in isolation, rather than as part of a coherent process. This does not 
inspire confidence that much machinery change will achieve its publicly 
stated objectives. 

several Canadian accounts chronicle changes to machinery of govern- 
ment administration and offer analysis of particular periods or events 
(though all predate the dramatic 1993 changes). Aucoin (1986) links change 
to the pressures of political leadership; he traces, for example, changes in 
the structure of central government to accommodate the brokerage style of 
Mulroney’s prime ministership. Doern (1987) and Bakvis (1988) emphasize 
the regional and representational nature of machinery of government 
administration. They explain changes to the Departments of Regional Econ- 
omic Expansion and Regional Industrial Expansion as a consequence of 
regional government and interest group demands, and the need to 
decentralize programmes for industry development. 

The most sustained account of machinery of government administration 
in Canada is the two volume investigation by Gordon Osbaldeston (1992), 
who argues that while administrative factors should be primary reasons 
for change, in practice there are other ‘add-on’ considerations. The ministry 
for example, may be shaped by ‘cabinet-making’ considerations such as 
regional representation or the interests of prominent ministers. Secondary 
objectives include imagery and the pursuit of regional objectives. Govern- 
ments also seek co-ordination and integration of initiatives. Legislative con- 
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siderations may also influence machinery design, as can cultural and cost 
considerations. 

Osbaldeston (1992, p. 2) is often critical of those machinery of govern- 
ment administration changes he attributes to partisan politics and person- 
ality; such changes, he suggests, are sometimes launched prematurely 
because planning is impeded by the need for secrecy. At the best of times 
organizational change tends to displace the work of government, so some 
principle of cost and benefit should apply when prime ministers choose to 
make machinery reorganizations. Unless certain the net benefit justifies the 
disruption, which means thinking through the design before launching 
change, governments should resist machinery change (Osbaldeston 1992, 
pp. 144-7). Despite these strongly held views, Osbaldeston’s account gives 
the most fine-tuned Canadian account of the possible reasons for machinery 
of government decisions. 

For Australia, Castleman (1992; 1993) categorizes machinery changes 
according to three criteria: 


e administrative logic: changes focused on alternative ways of handling 
inputs, given any particular policy objective 

e policy: decisions which are either relatively programme-oriented or 
determined by political prudence 

e cabinet comfort: where the driving force is the effective functioning of 
cabinet and relating to such topics as conflict between coalition part- 
ners and the size of the ministry. 


Surveying 60 years of Australian practice, Castleman concludes that policy 
was the most common category of change - a conclusion which may have 
been encouraged by her reliance on official files, with their standard 
bureaucratic gloss on machinery decisions. She cites examples in which 
departmental structures have been designed with individuals in mind, 
whatever the official explanation. Nonetheless, Castleman provides an 
explanation and weighting for each case of administrative reorganization. 

What common themes can be drawn from these general and country- 
specific studies? First is a greater scepticism than found in official reports 
about the motivation for machinery changes. As Johnson (1976, p. 282) 
notes, official administrative rhetoric implies a 


... commitment to rationality rather like that expressed by some utili- 
tarians in the thirties and forties of the last century. This is the belief 
that institution-building and design is the key to economic and social 
improvement, a conscious and carefully-thought-out attempt to relate 
people organizationally for the performance of certain tasks. 


Johnson believes this rationality is indifferent to the notion of organic 
growth, the belief that individuals can adapt to meet new challenges with- 


out the need for organizational change. The scholarly literature on govern- 
ment machinery shares this suspicion that reasons other than organizational 
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need inspire prime ministers to make changes. Despite a normative compo- 
nent in Osbaldeston’s work, and implicit criticism by Hogwood that 
governments address policy problems through inappropriate machinery 
changes, scholars from Peters to March and Olsen conclude that organiza- 
tional change is not — and possibly can never be — based on clear and defens- 
ible organizational principles. 

Asking why governments reorganize, Pollitt, Osbaldeston and Castleman 
all identify as influences political interests (including the size of cabinet and 
ministerial performance), policy concerns (such as the need to appear fresh 
and dynamic, to meet new challenges, and to be responsive to outside 
interests) and administrative benefits (co-ordination, savings and 
accountability). Their data and analysis supports the March and Olsen con- 
tention that governments, faced with conflicting demands, oscillate between 
administrative choices. There are no reliable principles to which govern- 
ments can turn, only judgments about the best response given the pressures 
of the moment. The machinery of government is a product of prime minis- 
terial interests, pressing policy issues and administrative convenience. 


MACHINERY CHANGES AS PRIME MINISTERIAL PREROGATIVE 


Machinery of government change is unusual in government in that it 
remains a prime ministerial prerogative. In the countries under study, the 
architecture of government is seen as a matter exclusively for the chair of 
cabinet; often a new prime minister announces machinery changes before 
cabinet is sworn into office, deciding to live with inherited arrangements 
or adjusting for the personalities and issues likely to preoccupy the new 
government. Even in established governments, machinery change can come 
as a surprise, sparking a scramble among ministers and officials to re-estab- 
lish their influence. 

Given the singular nature of these choices, therefore, it is impossible to 
say with precision what motivates a prime minister to select some machin- 
ery options and ignore others. Machinery matters do not come to the fore 
when prime ministers recount their achievements — the real business of 
government is policy achievement, not departmental arrangements. 
Though Hawke initiated the most far-reaching changes in Australian 
administrative history, with his reorganization of 14 July 1987, the event 
merits just two pages in a 593-page memoir. The task for analysts is to 
identify the likely influences, and indicate how these might operate to pro- 
duce the observed patterns of machinery change. 

This paper takes a somewhat different tack from previous analysts, 
though arriving at similar conclusions. Rather than distill the apparent 
influences on each machinery decision from a chronology of cases, we set 
out in figure 1 the key tasks confronting a prime minister, and the insti- 
tutions providing support. This job description provides a basis for describ- 
ing why prime ministers make particular decisions about machinery mat- 
ters, which can then be tested against the available data. The conclusions 
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Note: Institutional names are eee only, and do not describe particular depart- 
ments or agencies (Based on Davis 1995, p. 28) 


FIGURE 1 Three governing tasks 


suggest such choices rarely fall clearly into one category or another, com- 
pounding difficulties for the careful classification which marks the work of 
Pollitt and Castleman. 

Recent scholarship about the role of prime ministers has stressed the 
notion of a ‘core executive’ — a set of relationships among those senior 
players in government, and the institutions to which they belong, which 
characterize the centre of government (Rhodes 1995). This core executive 
is more than cabinet, since it includes those ministerial advisers and central 
agency bureaucrats who work with ministers on the major issues to be 
settled. Rhodes (1995, p. 12) defines that core executive as ‘all those organi- 
zations and procedures which coordinate central government policies, and 
act as final arbiters of conflict between different parts of the government 
machine’. The core executive then is a network, a web of ministers, insti- 
tutions, committees, networks and government agencies, identified by its 
proximity to the centre, changing according to the issue at hand and the 
particular interests of the prime minister (Davis 1997). 
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An important characteristic of this core executive is the relative flexibility 
of its structures. Prime ministers must get things done, and quickly. Their 
goals and operating style therefore influence who is consulted and how 
issues are dealt with across the core executive. Aucoin (1986, p. 90) has 
described how successive Canadian prime ministers reshape the machinery 
of central government to match their ‘personal philosophies of leadership, 
management styles, and political objectives’. Some Canadian prime minis- 
ters prefer to work through established bureaucratic process, others 
through political brokerage and deal making. Similar patterns can be 
observed in Australia and the United Kingdom. Prime ministerial style then 
has structural consequences. The prevailing approach generates a different 
configuration of core executive players, depending on the distribution of 
authority. The pattern of new institutional arrangements for each prime 
minister, detailed in our data, fits with the Rhodes thesis of a core executive. 

Despite different emphases, and so varying configurations of people and 
institutions, there remain some common tasks for this core executive. If 
they are to govern, then decisions must be made about political strategy 
and policy choice. Further, if government is to make a difference at a dis- 
tance, it must rely on a bureaucracy which extends far beyond the core 
executive across government and into society. The core executive, therefore, 
can be understood as crisscrossing networks and systems designed to 
address the three constant and interconnected concerns of government. 


Politics. Governments must appear in control of their operations, and 
speak with one voice. There is an expectation of common objectives, 
responsiveness to community interests, and the capacity to follow 
through on commitments. Politics is the daily task of securing govern- 
ment and using office to pursue those actions which will achieve the 
government’s objectives while encouraging re-election. 


Policy. Governments need to generate, test and choose between policy 
options. This requires capacity to scan the environment, to analyse new 
issues, recognize pressure points, and respond with reasoned initiatives. 
The policy function extends to coordination, so that one part of govern- 
ment does not undermine others. 


Administration. One key role for the executive is the management of a 
large and complex public sector, whether directly in public employment 
or operating through contracts. Ministers must ensure the appropriate 
operation of this public sector, account for it to parliament, and ensure 
government agencies are actually working toward the goals set by cabi- 
net (drawn from Davis 1995, p. 19). 


Each of these tasks is supported by its own institutions, players and rules. 
Some, such as networks of ministerial staff, are overtly political. Others, 
such as the policy departments, remain resolutely non-partisan, serving loy- 
ally any duly elected government. The roles remain separate, even when 
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the same players must wear different hats. Ministers, for example, speak as 
politicians when discussing strategy in cabinet but as administrators when 
working on management issues with their public servants. What binds the 
core executive is the shared task of governance, and the recognition that 
a division of labour and responsibilities is essential if government is to 
function effectively. 

At the centre of the core executive is the prime minister. Around this 
office circulate the three key tasks of government, and the attached advisers 
and agencies. Figure 1 offers a generic version of the core executive and its 
players, recognizing detail varies between nations and prime ministers. The 
prime minister has access to the key advisers in each domain - to a large 
private office, the party and ministers to discuss politics, to the central 
agencies for policy choices, and to the leadership of the public sector on 
questions of administration. The prime minister can encourage con- 
testability by putting the same issue to different domains, or reach agree- 
ment across the core executive by convening meetings with representative 
political, policy and administrative players. As Dunleavy and Rhodes (1990) 
report, patterns of leadership vary. Some British prime ministers exercise 
authority with little reference to colleagues, others work through ‘kitchen 
cabinets’ or through continuous cabinet government. Similar variations are 
found in Australia and Canada, but all prime ministers must deal with the 
three component tasks of their position. 

The role of the prime minister is to draw together the threads of political, 
policy and administrative thinking into a coherent direction for govern- 
ment. Consequently, prime ministers are constantly thinking across the 
three key tasks of government, and make trade-offs in pursuit of their over- 
all objectives. Machinery issues, like other policy choices, are thus con- 
sidered from a ‘whole of government’ perspective. The advice to reorganize 
may originate from one domain, such as the central agencies, but the prime 
minister is likely to consider this in a wider, political, policy and adminis- 
trative framework. Machinery changes can solve multiple problems, even 
if the full dimensions of the settlement are obvious only to the person at 
the centre, the prime minister. 

From an analytical point of view, this perspective has a number of advan- 
tages. It explains prime ministerial choices in terms of the totality of their 
role, and so stresses the multiple influences on machinery decisions. It 
emphasizes the full range of considerations which may influence prime 
ministers. The categorization of tasks reflected in figure 1 also shows the 
range of information and advice likely to come before prime ministers, and 
the core executive resources on which prime ministers, uniquely, can call 
when considering choices. No one else in government can see the totality 
of the picture available to the prime minister, or predict reliably which 
choices will be preferred. Who can say why the prime minister approved 
apparently innocent administrative orders which enhance the profile of one 
minister, and reduce that of another? 
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If machinery changes reflect multiple influences, chosen from a palette 
and mixed for the occasion, then accurate classification of decisions 
becomes difficult. Our perspective arrives at the same analytical units 
chosen by Pollitt, Osbaldeston and Castleman - politics, policy and admin- 
istration — and for much the same reasons, since the data confirms these 
are the crucial influences on administrative arrangements. Politics is often 
an overriding factor, as demonstrated by Osbaldeston’s chagrin at overtly 
political Canadian machinery decisions. Yet all medium-to-high complexity 
reorganizations appear to involve a range of motives. Even apparently 
simple cases may prove to have complex causes, as prime ministers run 
multiple political, policy and administrative agendas across their core 
executive. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Machinery change is a constant feature of public administration in 
Westminster-style systems. The architecture of government is an attempt 
to establish, in bricks and name plates, the priorities, key activities and 
boundaries of governance. It is used to signal the authority of the core 
executive and a capacity for decisive action. When prime ministers dabble 
with organizational arrangements, they reflect the distinctive configuration 
of political authority, rival priorities, administrative pressures and policy 
hopes which characterize their time in office. 

The comparative data provided in this arle identify differences in 
national approaches to machinery questions. A cross-national survey of 
machinery arrangements tends to confirm that much change is time and 
place specific. There are some shared patterns, such as the emergence of 
new policy departments in response to growing public interest. An environ- 
ment department, for example, emerged in Britain in 1970, Canada in 1971 
and Australia in 1972. Generally, though, the shape of government activity 
reflects local preoccupations, a response to inherited institutions, and the 
needs of particular prime ministers. Harold Wilson wished to make tech- 
nology a key issue in his first government and created a Department of 
Technology in 1964. It survived only while Wilson remained in office. Vari- 
ous Canadian regional development initiatives proved equally short lived. 
Such machinery arrangements reflect immediate policy priorities, and are 
typically shuffled into other more broadly focused agencies on a change of 
leader or government. 

On the other hand, core activities with an internal government focus are 
more likely to endure across all three nations. Prime ministers and cabinets 
need support, governments require treasuries and legal advice, and all 
national governments must deal with defence and foreign affairs. The 
agencies with responsibility for these functions are not immune from 
change, but they enjoy more continuity, and less disruptive change, than 
other departments. 

Yet the fluctuations in departmental numbers and configuration point to 
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one constant in machinery of government matters — the tug of contending 
advice about the best administrative arrangements. As governments 
develop more specialist units, and so a greater tendency to fragmentation, 
co-ordination becomes a concern. Prime ministers are then drawn to con- 
solidation of departments, so triggering a familiar cycle of expansion and 
contraction. In Australia and Canada this took a dramatic form in 1987 and 
1993, but the United Kingdom too exhibited oscillation several times 
between 1964 and 1970. In Australia and Canada amalgamation was fol- 
lowed by a modest but steady return to new specialist agencies, and so the 
prospect of another round of consolidation. For two decades now Britain 
has avoided this temptation to grow and then cut down new departments — 
but if the longer horizontal patterns hold, a new cycle of machinery of 
government change will not surprise. 

The question of why governments change their machinery arrangements 
attracts both normative and descriptive answers. The architecture of 
government can be organized around clients, functions, like activities or 
executive convenience. There can be many departments or few, and cabi- 
nets which are small and strategic or large and representative. The messy, 
political and ad hoc business of governance has not generated some ideal 
structure from which nations depart at their peril. The evidence suggests 
few reorganizations are guided by a consistent normative principle. Despite 
learned reports, and the exasperation of those who would keep politics 
out of administration, there is no agreed normative basis for organizing 
government, only competing arguments about appropriate structures. 

The analytic literature offers greater consensus when describing machin- 
ery decisions. Most Australian, Canadian and United Kingdom studies note 
the central role of the prime minister in choices about structures, and the 
clear confluence of political and organizational reasoning. Though Osbalde- 
ston (1992) regrets any political role in organizational matters, even his 
account of Canadian machinery arrangements acknowledges a raft of non- 
organizational factors (‘add-ons’ is Osbaldeston’s term) which influence 
prime ministers. Pollitt (1984) is more realistic about the inevitability of 
political interest. He focuses on the exercise and application of power, due 
not least to the formal role of the prime minister as the sole source of 
machinery decisions. Machinery of government is an arena in which polit- 
ical and administrative systems meet, an opportunity for political sym- 
bolism, policy innovation and administrative rationality. It is hardly sur- 
prising therefore that political explanations for change are so prominent in 
descriptive accounts. 

The explanation offered here for machinery change also emphasizes polit- 
ical, policy and administrative motivations in Westminster-style parliamen- 
tary systems. It differs from previous studies in arguing that machinery 
choices are necessarily and always viewed by the prime minister through 
three prisms of interest. Even an apparently neutral administrative change 
will be interrogated for political or policy implications. Prime ministers 
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move endlessly across politics, policy and administration, shaping the core 
executive to suit their values and operating style. As a consequence it is 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, to accurately desegregate the motives 
which inspire any given machinery change. It is in the nature of the prime 
minister's task to think across categories rather than within the neat boxes 
necessary for a viable typology of machinery decisions. 

This emphasis on executive convenience helps explain the pattern of who 
makes the most changes. In both Australia and the United Kingdom the 
left-of-centre parties spent long periods in opposition over the past half- 
century, and were more likely to initiate machinery changes on their rela- 
tively short periods in power. Whitlam in Australia and Wilson in the 
United Kingdom all felt a need to restructure in the interests of a workable 
cabinet and an administration committed to the government’s policy pro- 
posals. Hawke too followed this path in Australia, but only after four years 
in office. Conservative parties, which enjoyed significant periods in power 
in all three countries in the study, had time to modify gradually their public 
sectors, incrementally adjusting to changing policy agendas; their major 
machinery changes initiatives tended to follow a return to government from 
opposition, as in Australia in 1975 and 1996 and in Britain in 1970, or a 
change of prime minister, as in Canada in 1993. It is interesting to speculate 
why British prime ministers Thatcher and Blair did not follow this general 
pattern when first elected. Perhaps, like Hawke when first elected, both 
realized an important truism — that reorganizations distract attention from 
policy initiation. A new prime minister may prefer to pursue policy objec- 
tives rather than live with the delays and frustration inevitable in major 
machinery change. Advice from senior civil servants — clearly emphasized 
by Osbaldeston — may reinforce this inclination. 

The approach taken in this paper to understanding machinery of govern- 
ment choices leads to both methodological and predictive conclusions. 
Methodologically, since prime ministers act from a suite of interests, 
attempts at precise classification promise only disappointment. Prime min- 
isters seek to integrate, not differentiate, bringing the needs of politics, pol- 
icy and administration into sufficient alignment to allow effective govern- 
ment. The imperative is to ‘satisfice’ rather than work from first principles. 

Yet this approach can indicate the conditions under which machinery of 
government change is most likely. In outline, machinery changes require 
one or more of the following: 


(1) A prime minister who believes machinery change may provide sol- 
utions to pressing problems (not all prime ministers share this view). 

(2) Issues of sufficient concern to attract the prime minister's attention. 
These can be political, policy or administrative in nature, and may 
cross all three domains. 

(3) A plausible plan, which often requires a senior ministerial or bureau- 
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cratic sponsor, which can be presented to the prime minister as an 
important practical or symbolic step. 

(4) A solution with perceived political benefits, which can be sold as a 
worthwhile administrative reform. 


These apparently simple findings in fact reflect the major conditions for 
machinery change. If a prime minister does not believe government 
machinery is an issue of importance — a stand taken by several earlier Can- 
adian prime ministers and some more recent British incumbents — the archi- 
tecture of government will be largely untouched. With time precious, 
machinery changes compete for attention; they must be pressing to reach 
the top of the in-tray. Even prime ministers disposed to machinery solutions 
must be convinced the problem warrants the solution. During his long 
reign, for example, Menzies always required great persuading to change 
the departmental architecture, preferring to incorporate new activities 
within the umbrella of existing agencies. When prime ministers are enthusi- 
astic about change, they still need a plan. Often this must be generated by 
a well-placed adviser — Codd in Australia in 1987, de Cotret and Shorncliffe 
in Canada in 1993. Finally, a prime minister who agrees to act, and has a 
plan, must still have a plausible administrative argument. When Malcolm 
Fraser rearranged cabinet committee membership to exclude a rival, and 
could offer no convincing administrative explanation for the move, he pro- 
voked a damaging leadership challenge. The career of ministers and 
officials hangs in the balance when agencies are rearranged, and prime min- 
isters must be able to justify their actions. 

These basic conditions for change explain many of the patterns identified 
in this paper. The core executives remain largely unchanged because they 
provide the detailed advice for machinery change, are represented by the 
most powerful ministers and perform functions essential to the operation 
of government. The problems that worry prime ministers are generated 
from outside: by state or provincial governments, by industry and interest 
groups, by community movements. Prime ministers respond in part by 
adjusting ministerial loads and responsibilities, creating new agencies, 
incorporating key players in new structural arrangements, striking new 
deals with other levels of government. Here machinery is most likely to 
change, as policies and priorities adjust to new political realities. 

The Haldane report of 1918 advocated that machinery of government be 
organized functionally around administrative need. It was advice accepted 
only when convenient by governments in the various Westminster-style sys- 
tem. Many more prime ministers have been drawn to the pragmatic principle 
of ministerial interests advocated by the Canadian Glassco report of 1962. As 
Glassco observed, the machinery of government is but a ‘means to ends which 
lie outside itself (Glassco 1962, pp. 24-5). It is a flexible creation, which can 
be wrapped around the needs of the incumbent. Experience suggests there 
is no single organizing principle which can provide a sudden and permanent 
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coherence to government; the trade between the political, policy and adminis- 
trative interests of prime ministers is inevitable and continuous, carrying in 
its wake regular adjustments to government machinery. 
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NOTES 


1. As a matter of practicality it 1s not possible to include every functional change across half 
a century. Though all significant changes are factored into our count of machinery alter- 
ations, the accompanying charts must necessarily discriminate if they are to be intelligible. 
This qualification is also made necessary by national differences in machinery matters. For 
example, the United Kingdom civil service changes include a transfer of control of private 
zoos — a matter of less significance in Australia and Canada, and likely to be handled at 
state or provincial level. Studies of machinery change require judgement about the relative 
importance of particular changes, particularly at the sub-agency level. While we stnve to 
be consistent, the size of the data set, and an inevitable array of difficult cases introduce 
an unavoidable ambiguity at the level of fine detail. ` 

2. We experienced some difficulties reconciling the various available data sets from Canada. 
In particular, regional development functions have moved within and around departmental 
structures in ways not always consistent with prime ministerial press releases or with tables 
provided by the Privy Council Office. 

3. The precise numbers of creations and amalgamations 1s complicated by the status of two 
closely related bodies —- Canadian Revenue-Taxation and Canadian Revenue-Customs and 
Excise. These served the same cabinet minister but were not integrated (Osbaldeston does 
not recognize them as separate departments). In 1993 these two independent departments 
became more ~ but not fully — integrated. In our figures, we have treated these as a single 
department, but some observers have counted them as separate — hence a slight discrepancy 
among commentors. Observant readers will note too our chart format cannot describe 
departments created, amalgamated and then recreated in the same calendar year. This limi- 
tation is a problem only for Canada ın 1993. 


APPENDIX I: ABBREVIATIONS FOR AUSTRALIA CHART 


Departments 

A&AS — Arts and Admirustrative Services 

Ag. — Agriculture 

AH&E - Arts, Heritage and Environment 

ASE&T - Arts, Sport, the Environment and Territories 

ASET&T - Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories 
Bus. & Cons. Aff. — Business and Consumer Affairs 

C & A - Communications and the Arts 

Comm. — Communications 

Comm. Services - Community Services 
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E & C - Environment and Conservation 

E & IR - Employment and Industrial Relations 

E & YA - Education and Youth Affairs 

EET & YA — Employment, Education, Training and Youth Affairs oe 
EH & CD - Environment, Housing and Community Development 

EAA - Environment, Aborigines and the Arts 

ES & T - Environment, Sport and Territories 

ET — External Territories 

FS & T — Fuel, Shipping and Transport 

H & C - Housing and Construction 

H & RD - Housing and Regional Development 

H & FS — Health and Family Services 

HH & CS - Health, Housing and Community Services 

HHLGCS - Health, Housing, Local Government and Community Services 
HS & H - Human Services and Health 

Imm. & EA — Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 

Imm. & MA - Immigration and Multicultural Affairs 7 
IS & Tech. - Industry, Science and Technology 

IS & Tourism — Industry, Science and Tourism 

ITRD - Industry, Technology and Regional Development 

L & I - Labour and Immigration 

LG & AS — Local Government and Administrative Affairs 

MI — Manufacturing Industry 

N. Aust. - Northern Australia 

N.T. — Northern Territory 

Nat Dev. — National Development 

Nat. Res — National Resources 

P & C - Police and Customs 

R & C — Repatriation and Compensation x 
Repat. — Repatriation 

S & CA - Science and Consumer Affairs 

Sc & the Env. — Science and the Environment 

SI — Secondary Industry 

STN -~ Special Trade Negotiator 

STR — Special Trade Representative 

Trade & Res. — Trade and Resources 

T & C — Transport and Construction 

T & LG - Territories and Local Government 

Tourism & Rec. - Tourism and Recreation 

T & RD - Transport and Regional Development 

U & RD -~ Urban and Regional Development ee 
VPEC — Vice President of the Executive Council 


Functions 

AIAS — Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies 

AIDC - Australian Industry Development Corporation 

ANIB - Australian News and Information Bureau 

C of A — Council of Aborigines 

IAC -~ Industries Assistance Commission 

Int. E. - Internatonal Commercial Development and Marketing of Energy 

LG - Local Government 

NURDA - National Urban and Regional Development Authority l 
PJT — Prices Justification Tribunal =a 
PNG - Papua-New Guinea 
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Reg. Dev. — Regional Development 

Res. — Resources 

TP — Territories Police 

UP & D - Urban Planning and Development 
Water Res. ~ Water Resource Projects 

WSHs -— War Service Homes 


APPENDIX II: ABBREVIATIONS FOR CANADA CHART 


Departments 

A & A-F ~ Agriculture and Agri-Food 

E & RD - Economic and Regional Development 

F & F — Fisheries and Forestry 

F & RD - Forestry and Rural Development 

EA & IT — External Affairs and International Trade 
GS — Government Services 

HRD ~- Human Resources Development 

HR & L — Human Resources and Labour 

I & C — Immigration and Citizenship 

I & S — Industry and Science 

IS & T — Industry, Science and Technology 

J & AG - Justice and Attorney General 

PS — Public Security 

PW & GS — Public Works and Government Services 
R & D — Resources and Development 

RG — Registrar General 


Functions 

A & C - Arts and Culture 

AES - Airport Emergency Service 

Ag. Rehab. - Agricultural Rehabilitation 

ARDA - Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act 
CDC — Canada Development Corporation 

CDCR — Canada Development Corporation Reorganization 
CDIC - Canada Development Investment Corporation 
CDPSB — Central Data Processing Service Bureau 

CFS — Canadian Forestry Service 

CLFB — Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

CLUR - Corporations and Labour Unions Returns 

DIA - Department of Industry Act 

ES — Education Support 

ET & M - Employment, Training and Manpower 

FL — Fisheries Loans 

FAs — Fisheries Agreements 

FEDC - Federal Economic Development Co-ordinator 

Hs — Harbours 

IPB — International Program Branch 

IS — Income Security 

ITC — Intergovernmental Taxation Centre 

MG - Municipal Grants Division 

MMRA - Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act 

NEB — National Energy Board 

OPRA - Office of Privatization and Regulatory Affairs 
ORTPC - Office of Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
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P & M - Production and Marketing Branch 
Pr. — Printing 

Pur. — Purchasing 

RG — Receiver General 

RPCB — Regional and Project Coordination Branch 
SB — Small Business 

SBL — Small Businesses Loans 

SD — Social Development 

UIC — Unemployment Insurance Commission 
WB — Wheat Board 

WCAA - Working Capital Advance Account 


APPENDIX III: ABBREVIATIONS FOR UNITED KINGDOM CHART 


Departments 

AS -— Aviation Supply 

CAO -— Central African Office 

CO — Commonwealth Office 

E & P - Employment and Productivity 

ET & R - Environment, Transport and the Regions 
Int. Dev. — International Development 

L & NR - Land and Natural Resources 
LG & P - Local Government and Planning 
T & CP — Town and Country Planning 
Tech. Co-op. ~ Technical Co-operation 


Functions 

AE — Atomic Energy 

Building RS — Building Research Station 

BC - Building Control 

BS, C, N — British Somaliland, Cyprus and Nigerian Federation 

C,T & ME — Chemicals, Textiles and Mineral Extraction 

CD — Civil Defence 

COI - Central Office of Information 

CUPC - Central Unit for Population Control 

CVSS ~ Coordinating Voluntary Social Services 

Dev. Com. — Development Commission 

EC Com. Ag. Policy — European Community Common Agriculture Policy 
EH — Environmental Health 

FL — Food Labelling 

FM - Filling Materials 

FRS — Fire Research Station, Hydraulics Research Station, Water Pollution Research Labora- 
tory, Forest Products Research Station 

GBPS — Gun Barrel Proof Standards 

GIS — Government Information Services 

GOP — Government Oil Pipeline 

HMSO - Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

IRC -— Industrial Reorganization Corporation 

J — Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago and Uganda 

LG — Local Government 

M - Monopolies, Mergers and Restrictive Practices 

MOG - Machinery of Government 

MTS - Millbank Technical Services 

NB — North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore, Kenya, Zanzibar and Brunei 
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NBA - National Building Agency 

NEDC - National Economic Development Council 

NUHE - Non-University Higher Education 

OFC - Overseas Food Corporation 

OS — Ordinance Survey 

P&I — Prices and Incomes Policy 

Petroleum Lic. ~ Petroleum Licencing 

Pro. — Defence Procurement and Research and Development 
RIA — Regional Industry Assistance 

RFs — Regional Functions 

S&A - Shipping and Aviation 

S&S ~- Shipping and Shipbuilding 

S, W & NI — Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 

SA — South Africa 

SL — Sierra Leone, Northern Cameroons, Tanganyika, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land 

TPS — Timber Production and Supply 

W & M - Weights and Measures 

W. Ag. — Welsh Agriculture 
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BRITISH STEEL AND GOVERNMENT SINCE 
PRIVATIZATION: POLICY ‘FRAMING’ AND 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF POLICY 


NETWORKS 
se es 


GEOFFREY DUDLEY 


Privatization has its own distinctive dynamics, resulting particularly from the insti- 
tutional restructuring which tends to transform policy networks and communities. 
This happens principally for two reasons. Firstly, the crucial balance of resource 
dependencies is changed irrevocably, and established policy communities break 
down. Secondly, the separation between the principal actors tends to produce a ‘re- 
framing’ of major policy issues. Here, Schén and Rein’s (1994) concept of issue 
‘framing’ offers a useful metaphor for how actors give a coherent organization to 
a complex reality by selecting for attention a few salient features. At the same time, 
they argue also that the nature of ‘objective’ reality might be found in the world’s 
tendency to resist our interpretations, leading to a discovery of the limitations of 
particular frames. The case of British Steel offers a good example of the dynamics 
of this process. In the days of state ownership, the British Steel Corporation and 
government generally shared similar ‘frames’ on major issues. Since privatization, 
however, the two actors have tended to adopt separate ‘frames’ and have become 
more independent of each other. Multi-arena politics, such as Europeamization, can 
drive them still further apart. Nevertheless, in recent years British Steel has come 
to appreciate some of the limitations of its own frame, and has sought to reconstruct 
its relationship with government. There is an imbalance in the resource depen- 
dencies, however, which precludes the reconstruction of a policy community. 


INTRODUCTION 


As time passes since the initial phase of privatization of the former national- 
ized industries (for example, the first tranche of British Telecommunications 
shares was sold by government in 1984; British Gas was privatized in 1986; 
British Airways in 1987; and British Steel in 1988), it becomes possible to 
gain a clearer picture of the changes brought about by privatization, not 
only to the companies themselves, but also to their networks of relation- 
ships, particularly those with government. In assessing the actual type and 
degree of change brought about by privatization, it is important to appreci- 
ate that it is not in itself a necessary pre-condition of major policy change. 
As Plender points out, the privatized British Steel (BS) now ranks as one 
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of the lowest cost steel producers in the world, while the renaissance in the 
fortunes of British Airways (BA) has been similarly impressive. Yet, ironi- 
cally, much of the improvement took place while these companies were 
still in the public sector. Where state enterprise operated in competitive 
product markets, the introduction of more commercial management given 
the go-ahead to address extensive overmanning was probably more 
important than privatization (Plender 1997). 

Nevertheless, privatization does have its own characteristic dynamics of 
change. In particular, the enforced institutional restructuring engineers the 
destruction of established policy networks and communities, but then 
reconstructs these networks in a new form. Rhodes emphasizes the struc- 
tural relationship between political institutions as the crucial element in a 
policy network, rather than the interpersonal relations between individuals 
within those institutions (Rhodes and Marsh 1992, p.9). When the struc- 
tural relationship between government and industry changes radically, 
therefore, as in privatization, then we would expect the networks of 
relationships between them to change also. For example, the crucial balance 
of resource dependencies is changed irrevocably. Rhodes employs Benson’s 
definition of a policy network as ‘a cluster or complex of organizations 
connected to each other by resource dependencies and distinguished from 
other clusters or complexes by breaks in the structure of resource depend- 
encies’ (Rhodes and Marsh 1992, p. 13). 

During the days of state ownership, the relationship between the British 
Steel Corporation (BSC) and government was indeed characterized by 
resource dependencies, with the BSC dependent on the government for the 
provision of finance (particularly subsidies to meet mounting operational 
losses during the late 1970s and early 1980s), and government dependent 
on the BSC for technical and financial expertise (see Bryer et al. 1982; Abro- 
meit 1986; and Dudley and Richardson 1990). Given the predominance of 
the BSC within the steel sector, there existed a typical policy community 
(Richardson and Jordan 1979) characterized by stability of relationships, 
continuity of a highly restricted membership, vertical interdependence 
based on shared service delivery responsibilities, and insulation from both 
other networks and, invariably, the general public (including Parliament) 
(Rhodes and Marsh 1992, p. 13). 

With privatization, as these resource dependencies fell away, so the com- 
munity was destroyed. In a wider sense, privatization itself must be per- 
ceived as part of a long term trend within British government towards a 
‘hollowing out of the state.’ In addition to privatization, this ‘hollowing 
out’ includes the loss of functions by central and local government depart- 
ments to alternative delivery systems (such as agencies); the loss of func- 
tions by British government to European Union institutions; and limits set 
to the discretion of public servants through the new public management, 
with its emphasis on managerial accountability, and clearer political control 
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through a sharper distinction between politics and administration (Rhodes 
1996, p. 666). 

It is not just a matter of restructuring, however, for privatization also has 
the effect of introducing fresh interests and agents of change, as well as 
opening up sectors to new ideas. As Baumgartner and Jones point out, 
noting the structure of bias inherent in any set of political institutions not 
only shows who is advantaged, it also shows what changes might come 
about from the destruction or alteration of an existing arrangement. Conse- 
quently, if the structures are changed, then dramatic changes in the mobiliz- 
ation of bias may result, leading to redefinition of an issue, and a jump from 
one partial equilibrium to another (Baumgartner and Jones 1993, pp. 1-25). 
For example, as Baldwin emphasizes, in the case of the privatized utilities 
regulatory bodies such as the Office of Telecommunications, the Office of 
Electricity Regulation, the Office of Gas Supply and the Office of Water 
services now play a key role in national economic management, with con- 
sumers and the public asking newly urgent questions about the regulators’ 
ability to harness private operations to the public interest (Baldwin 1995, 
pp. 14-15). The result is that, in the post-privatized world, the salience of 
sectors such as water has increased rather than declined, with public con- 
flict between some of the key actors (Maloney and Richardson 1995, p. 103). 
Government has also suffered several political embarrassments, being 
reduced largely to the role of the ‘spectator state’ (Grant 1995, pp. 75-96) 
in a succession of controversial large salary increases and share options 
given to senior management of the utilities. Steel has lacked the political 
salience found in other sectors, and BS remains by far the dominant actor, 
but the company has developed distinctive ideas and values which have 
placed it at a distance from those of government. 

The institutional change brought about by privatization has the effect of 
reshaping sectoral networks and constructing fresh relationships between 
established actors. One possible effect of restructuring is that policy mon- 
opolies break down. Baumgartner and Jones argue that policy monopolies 
have two important characteristics. First, a definable institutional structure 
is responsible for policy-making, and that structure limits access to the pol- 
icy process. Second, a powerful supporting idea is associated with the insti- 
tution (Baumgartner and Jones 1993, p. 7). In the days of state ownership, 
the BSC and government maintained a policy monopoly which largely 
excluded other interests. To a significant extent, the provision of huge sums 
of public finance to support the BSC rested on the image of the Corporation 
as a ‘national champion’ which must be supported in order to retain dom- 
estic supply in a basic industry. 

This article is concerned with tracing and analysing the dynamics of a 
process which led initially to the destruction of the established steel policy 
community and the breakdown of a policy monopoly, with BS and govern- 
ment holding separate ideas and values. The principal interests remain, but 
the networks are transformed as these interests vie for supremacy in a range 
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of policy-making arenas. At the same time, there is also evidence that, in 
recent years, although separate ideas and institutional commitments 
remain, a new type of network is being constructed between BS and govern- 
ment, largely on the initiative of the former . Consequently, in its desire to 
re-build its relationship with government, BS is of necessity required to 
re-learn how the machinery of government works, and to appreciate the 
distinctive perspective of ministers and officials. As an aid to understanding 
this complex process, the concept of policy ‘framing’ is valuable in analys- 
ing the dynamics of the interrelationship between structural change, policy 
change, and the dynamics of networks. 


POLICY ‘FRAMING’ AND NETWORK DYNAMICS 


Rhodes argues that the policy network approach is a modern variant of 
the institutional approach and that institutional complexity and competing 
institutional agendas are the stuff of policy networks (Rhodes 1997, p. 12). 
In this context, radical structural change, such as privatization, opens up a 
network to fresh ideas, which sow the seeds of the former’s transformation. 
This process can be an important element in explaining policy change, for 
new ideas can act as chisels which prise open existing communities, and 
hence break up policy monopolies. One useful explanation of the dynamics 
of this process is provided by Kingdon, who believes that the separate 
streams of problems, policies and politics come together at certain critical 
times. Solutions become joined to problems, and both of them are joined 
to favourable political forces. This coupling is most likely when policy win- 
dows — opportunities for pushing pet proposals or conceptions of prob- 
lems — are open (Kingdon 1995, p. 20). Nevertheless, it is not just a matter 
of privatization providing the policy window for problems to be coupled 
to solutions, the enforced restructuring can produce a ‘re-framing’ of key 
policy issues. Schén and Rein (1994) describe a dynamic whereby different 
actors construct a view of social reality through a complementary process 
of naming and framing. Things are selected for attention and named in 
such a way as to fit the frame constructed for the situation. In other words: 


They select for attention a few salient features and relations from what 
would otherwise be an overwhelming complex reality. They give these 
elements a coherent organization, and they describe what is wrong with 
the present situation in such a way as to set the direction for its future 
transformation. Through the process of naming and framing, the stories 
make the ‘normative leap’ from data to recommendations, from fact to 
values, from ‘is’ to ‘ought’ (Schön and Rein 1994, p. 26). 


Schén and Rein argue that the general relevance of frame-reflective policy 
inquiry is constructed around the central idea of a reflective policy conver- 
sation. Participants in such a conversation must be able to put themselves 
in the shoes of other actors in the environment, and they must have a comp- 
lementary ability to consider how their own action frames may contribute 
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to the problematic situations in which they find themselves (Schön and Rein 
1994, p. 187). It can also be the case, however, that actors holding separate 
‘frames’ discourage a reflective policy conversation, and are not inclined to 
put themselves in the shoes of others. A cognitive gap emerges in which 
they occupy separate ‘orders of comprehension’. On any particular ‘plane’, 
therefore, one may expect to find a ‘cognitive community’ of people who 
‘talk the same language’, understand the world in a mutually recognizable 
way, inhabit the same ‘universe of discourse’, and have heard of one ano- 
ther’s concerns and interests. Conversely, if one moves to another ‘plane’, 
one may find communication somewhat difficult (Dunsire 1978, p. 158). 

Schön and Rein refer to the relativist trap, and pose fundamental ques- 
tions, such as is there an objective basis for choosing among frames, or 
reframing policy issues, in one way rather than another? How can we poss- 
ibly resolve frame conflicts when frames themselves determine what counts 
as evidence and what interpretations of evidence are acceptable? They con- 
cede that if no credible answers can be found to these questions, we are 
caught in the predicament of epistemological relativism. There can be no 
reasonable basis for deciding among policy frames, all of which may be 
internally consistent and compelling in their own terms and, hence, equally 
worthy of choice. They solve this conundrum by quoting Scheler’s proposal 
that the nature of ‘objective’ reality might be found in the world’s tendency 
to resist our interpretations. Thus if the world resists our acts of willing 
and interpreting, stubbornly presenting us with phenomena mismatched 
to our frames, then we may be able to discover the limitations of our frames, 
even though it is only through them that we can detect their mismatch to 
reality (Schén and Rein 1994, p. 41-2). 

This solution to the relativist trap provides a key insight into understand- 
ing the dynamics of network destruction and reconstruction in the case of 
BS and government. Here, three phases can be identified. 

First, in the days of state ownership, the British Steel Corporation (BSC) 
and government held similar ‘frames’ to reality on most (but not quite all) 
major issues. Thus there was a common identity generally on matters such 
as investment, management style and corporate objectives (although sig- 
nificant differences on crisis management did emerge during the three- 
month national steel strike of 1980 and, as we will see, the closure of the 
Ravenscraig steelworks). 

This symmetry between BSC and government was particularly evident 
during the mid-to-late 1980s, where the government took pride in portray- 
ing the turnaround in BSC fortunes as a triumph for managerialism, Le. 
the introduction of private sector management methods to the public sector 
which stress hands-on professional management, explicit standards and 
measures of performance; managing by results; value for money ; and close- 
ness to the customer (Rhodes 1996, p. 655). 

Second, superficially, it might have been expected that this close identity 
of ‘frames’ would have continued between the privatized BS and govern- 
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ment. In the event, ideological, political and institutional elements com- 
bined to push the two parties further apart. For example, after privatization 
BS supplemented managerialism with a ‘frame’ of its own dedicated to 
efficiency and profit, but with no specific commitment to investment and 
employment in Britain. In fact, this globalization strategy has become a 
common feature of the privatized industries, particularly those which oper- 
ate in an internationally competitive environment. As Grant points out, 
many former national enterprises in Britain have had to make relatively 
late adjustments to an increasingly internationalized economy (Grant 1995, 
p. 84). For example, British Airways (BA) has instigated controversial 
alliances with US Air and, more recently, a proposed link with American 
Airlines. Similarly, British Telecommunications (BT) now has more than 25 
equity joint ventures world-wide. Most ambitiously, it had a proposed (but 
eventually aborted) £12 billion acquisition of the US company MCI which 
would have created one of the world’s largest telecoms operations (known 
as Concert). These types of alliances, combined with strategies of overseas 
investment, give companies such as BS, BA and BT a much more ambiva- 
lent identity than that of ‘national champions’ (see Hayward, 1995, pp. 346- 
73), although government can derive political capital from the continued 
promotion of this image. 

On the other hand , this ambivalent national identity is mirrored by the 
British government’s primary industrial strategy of attracting inward 
investment, particularly from Japan. As Grant notes, 39 per cent of Japanese 
direct investment in the EC in the post-war period has gone to Britain 
(Grant 1995, p. 91). Although the British government is prepared to accept, 
at least tacitly, globalization strategies of former nationalized industries 
such as BS, it does create delicate political dilemmas in terms of domestic 
employment and investment. 

Occasionally, these often submerged differences rise to the surface, such 
as in the case of the closure of the Ravenscraig steelworks in Scotland. 
This issue was unusual in that, even prior to privatization, the BSC and 
government held separate ‘frames’. For the BSC, by the 1980s, Ravenscraig 
was perceived as a works at the periphery of its interests, and with no 
commercial future. For government, however, and particularly the Scottish 
Office, Ravenscraig was a sensitive political issue. The works held a central 
strategic and symbolic importance for a wide spectrum of Scottish interests, 
and any suggestion of closure was likely to carry a political penalty for 
government. In the 1980s, therefore, government insisted that the BSC 
should retain steel making at all its five main plants, including Ravenscraig. 
During these years, the government imposed its own ‘frame’ on the issue. 
After privatization, however, BS re-defined the issue in terms of its own 
‘frame’, and closure of the plant took place in 1992. The separate ‘frames’ 
of former nationalized industries and government can be further exposed 
and aggravated by the institutional dynamics of other policy arenas. In the 
case of BS, events in the European arena in the 1990s, have demonstrated 
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that the company can no longer regard the British government as ‘reliable’. 
Instead, ministers have their own agenda priorities. As Mazey and Richard- 
son conclude, the unique institutional structure of the EU, far from 
‘strengthening the autonomy of national leaders vis-2-vis particularistic 
social groups within the domestic polity’ (quoting Moravcsik 1993, p. 507) 
is, logically, just as likely to undermine it. This is because in the context 
of multi-level, multi-arena and nested games, the uncertainty principle is of 
enormous importance (Mazey and Richardson 1996, p. 212, original 
emphasis). The complexity and uncertain outcomes of these multi-level 
games can indeed have the effect of pushing domestic actors further apart. 
In order to counteract its more problematic relationship with government, 
BS has sought transnational alliances on specific issues with like-minded 
companies. 

There is a paradox, therefore, in that, although BS has enjoyed relative 
commercial success since privatization, it has also appeared more politically 
isolated and vulnerable since the days of state ownership. In commercial 
and financial terms, BS may retain the identity of a national champion. 
Politically, however, although it has enjoyed some significant successes in 
furthering its expansionist and free-market strategy, at other times it also 
appears as something of a ‘lonely giant’ searching the globe for new part- 
ners and alliances. Given the unpredictable outcomes of this multi-arena 
environment, it can no longer turn to the British government as a reliable 
ally. For its part the government , more tied to a domestic and European 
institutional agenda, and with the steel industry generally less politically 
salient than in the 1970s and 1980s, holds a different ‘frame’ to reality. 

Third, although BS holds separate policy ‘frames’ to those of government, 
the company has come to realize that it is too politically isolated. On such 
issues as state aids and the value of the pound (which has a profound effect 
on the finances of the company) it must lobby government and forge new 
alliances. In order to do this effectively, it has embarked on a systematic 
process of ‘frame reflection’, in which it seeks to put itself in the shoes of 
other actors, particularly government, and to consider how its own actions 
can improve the relationship. This does not mean that BS will necessarily 
shift its core values, but does indicate the development of a reflective policy 
conversation. For government, however, the steel industry is less politically 
salient than in the days of state ownership, and so there is some imbalance 
in terms of resource dependencies. Consequently, five main arguments 
emerge from the BS case study: 


e State ownership tended towards the construction of stable policy com- 
munities. 

° Privatization and the ‘re-framing’ of key policy issues go hand in hand, 
and fundamentally destabilize the established policy communities. 

e Privatization affects the two main actors differently. They become more 
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independent of each other, yet have to operate in different policy-mak- 
ing arenas, which neither of them can really control. 

e Europeanization can force actors holding separate ‘frames’ still further 
apart, as neither is ‘reliable’ any longer. 

e When the privatized companies find that the world presents them with 
phenomena which mismatch their frames, so they will seek to recon- 
struct networks through a process of frame reflection. 


The next section explores further the changes in post-privatization net- 
work structure, in particular the contrast with the (at least nominal) arm’s- 
length relationship of nationalization. The following three sections examine 
briefly the evolution of the separate ‘frames’ between BS and government 
in the context of three case studies: the BS strategy to build global alliances; 
the closure of the Ravenscraig steelworks; and differences between BS and 
the British government in the European arena. The final section analyses 
the process by which BS has embarked on a period of frame reflection. 


BRITISH STEEL AND GOVERNMENT: A NEW ARM’S-LENGTH 
RELATIONSHIP 


For the large majority of nationalized industries, the chosen model of minis- 
terial control was the arm’s-length Morrisonian public corporation (named 
after the Labour minister who played a great part in successfully promoting 
this policy idea), where government would agree overall strategy with the 
corporation while leaving day-to-day implementation in the hands of man- 
agement. In reality, this official demarcation of responsibilities rarely oper- 
ated as intended. First, there was a correlation between ministerial inter- 
vention and the political salience of the industry and the issue at hand 
(Dudley 1994). Secondly, ministers and officials generally lacked the expert- 
ise to truly evaluate the policy proposals on investment and rationalization 
proposed by the management of the industry (see, for example, Foster 1971; 
Hannah 1982; Abromeit 1986; and Dudley and Richardson 1990). This was 
particularly evident in the case of the British Steel Corporation where, in 
the early 1970s, an over-ambitious investment plan recommended by man- 
agement was accepted by ministers wedded to over-optimistic hopes for 
the future demand for steel by British industry (see Abromeit 1986, pp. 129- 
35; Bryer et al. 1982, pp. 101-32; Dudley and Richardson 1990, pp. 37-55). 
The case of the BSC and corporate strategy (with the exception of 
Ravenscraig) illustrates well the link between structure and restricted policy 
options. The nominal arm’s-length relationship allowed Corporation man- 
agement to lead ministers and officials towards the former’s policy ‘frame’ 
and consequent policy solutions. Thus Beauman, writing from the perspec- 
tive of a key ‘insider’ in BSC policy-making during the late 1970s and early 
1980s reveals that, when Corporation management first proposed a rolling 
programme of works closures in Autumn 1977, the Labour government 
was prepared to accept this, provided it was done without outright conflict 
with the unions. In successfully adopting this strategy BSC management 
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benefited from the lead given by Michael Edwards, Chairman of the state- 
owned British Leyland motor company, who helped to create public sym- 
pathy for rolling back the power of the unions and for factory closures in 
the public sector. Consequently, the constant factor at each stage of the 
recovery in the commercial and financial fortunes of the BSC during the 
1980s was the senior management team. As in the previous Labour period, 
the Conservative government was the accomplice, rather than the instigator 
of charge. The key factors in the recovery plan were the emphasis on plant- 
level operational improvement and plant-based performance-related bar- 
gaining, together with the maintenance of a dominant position within the 
UK market (Beauman 1996, pp. 27-9). As a result of this major policy 
change, the numbers employed by the BSC fell from 207,900 in 1977 to 
51,600 in 1988. 

The major policy change initiated by BSC management in the late 1970s 
was undertaken, like that at British Leyland, as a response to a deep com- 
mercial and financial crisis. As Kingdon argues, sometimes crises come 
along that simply bowl over everything of prominence standing in the way 
on the agenda (Kingdon 1995, p. 96). The loss of the official arms-length 
relationship denies BS management the institutional connection to impose 
its own ‘frame’ on government. For its part, government no longer has the 
power to assert the dominance of its ‘frame’ on matters such as the Rav- 
enscraig closure. On the other hand, the privatized BS has been less politi- 
cally salient than its public sector predecessor, although the relatively stable 
management of the company does provide an important thread of conti- 
nuity. Nevertheless, the complexity and uncertainty of BS’s environment is 
illustrated particularly well by its post-privatization quest for a new glo- 
bal identity. 


BS AND THE GLOBAL ‘FRAME’ 


The BS Chairman 1986-92, Sir Robert Scholey, personified the changes in 
company culture and strategy between the 1970s and 1990s. A career steel- 
man, who had served as BSC Chief Executive from 1973, and Deputy Chair- 
man from 1976, Scholey played a prominent part in developing the more 
aggressively commercial strategy from the late 1970s (Beauman 1996, p. 28). 
Scholey himself took the initiative in persuading ministers to go ahead with 
privatization of the BSC in 1988, and the continuity he brought to the indus- 
try was employed as a public relations tool in the period leading up to the 
public sale of shares. Nevertheless, as Chairman of the privatized BS, Scho- 
ley saw an opportunity for the company to invest abroad which he con- 
sidered would have been much more difficult to accomplish under the 
political constraints of nationalization (interview 4 November 1996). It 
could be said that there was an element of managerial fashion in the idea 
of overseas joint ventures and take-overs. Just as in the 1970s the BSC man- 
agement based their large-scale development strategy on the giant steel- 
works they had seen in Japan, so in the 1990s there was a desire to copy 
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some of the joint ventures between Japanese and US companies, and which 
were also taking place on a limited basis within Europe. This BS strategy 
was derived from a policy ‘frame’ of the steel industry, which envisaged 
a set of multinational companies operating in a free market. 

ocholey had a particular ambition for BS expansion into Europe, not only 
in terms of physical assets, but also exporting what he considered to be 
the company’s distinctive brand of US style liberal capitalism (interview 4 
November 1996). The steel industry, however, like airlines, is one where 
the ‘national champion’ culture is traditionally strong. Even in the case of 
BS itself, the government held a ‘golden’ share which restricted the size of 
individual share holdings to 15 per cent of the equity, and which ran for 
five years after privatization. In the case of many other EC countries, 
governments had an even more protective attitude to their ‘national cham- 
pion’ steel companies, and were not willing to see policy through the same 
‘frame’ as BS. 

For example, BS encountered enormous political difficulties when it 
attempted to take over the Aristrain group, the largest producer of steel 
sections in Spain. Although Spain had accepted more than £12.4 billion of 
inward acquisitions since joining the EC in 1986, BS’s bid of £250 million 
for Aristrain was regarded as a step too far in a culture where government 
traditionally has an interventionist approach to the steel industry. The state 
Ensidesa company feared BS gaining a toe-hold in the domestic Spanish 
market, and together with the indirectly state-owned Altos Hormos de Viz- 
caya Company (AHV) launched a rival bid for Aristrain through the state 
bank, the Instituto de Credito Oficial (ICO). BS was sensitive to the political 
situation, and organized a joint bid with Banco Espanal de Credito, in 
which each would hold 40 per cent of the company, and Ensidesa could 
acquire 5 per cent if it wished to join. The family owners of Aristrain were 
keen to sell, and initially accepted the deal, but in September 1990 pulled 
out. When BS re-opened negotiations, the Spanish government openly 
expressed its enormous concern about the deal, and the threat it would 
pose to Ensidesa. Consequently, BS found itself excluded from ownership 
of a significant Spanish steel producer. 

Around this time, BS had also set its sights on acquiring a German com- 
pany. As the largest market in the EC, BS had long-standing ambitions to 
improve its position in Germany, but had not enjoyed great success. As the 
largest of the former West German steel companies were all privately 
owned, it might have been thought that foreign acquisitions would be more 
easily accepted. Once again, however, BS was to find the political obstacles 
too high to overcome. BS was successful in acquiring the relatively small 
Troisdorf plant, but when it began preliminary negotiations with the large 
Hoesch company, the influential German interests closed ranks. Signifi- 
cantly, the President of the German Steel Industry Association complained 
about increased BS imports into the country, and referred to the ‘British 
giant’ (Financial Times, 10 October 1990). In 1991, therefore, with the encour- 
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agement of the German government, Krupp launched a friendly take-over 
of Hoesch. When the deal was completed, it was explicitly acknowledged 
that the impetus for the take-over had come from a wish to exclude foreign 
companies such as BS (Financial Times, 11 October 1991) (a similar phenom- 
enon was evident in 1998 when the government of Lower Saxony pur- 
chased the Preussag steel company). Scholey had dearly wished to see BS 
become a pan-European company after privatization, but the policy ‘frame’ 
which held this ambition did not exist in political reality. Now a disil- 
lusioned Scholey declared: ‘We are not going to knock on any more doors 
in Europe. We have had enough of being told no. If they want to invite us 
in, fine, but from now on we will be looking elsewhere’ (Financial Times, 
25 January 1991). 

Scholey, therefore, turned his attention to the US, where a number of the 
largest companies had undertaken joint ventures with Japanese companies. 
One which had not was the Bethlehem company, and so ocholey, who 
placed great store by personal contact, began negotiations with the Chair- 
man, Walt Williams, who was a personal friend. The initial proposition 
was a joint venture in structural and rail steels, but would involve major 
restructuring of Bethlehem’s product lines and the loss of around 2,000 jobs. 
Consequently, agreement would be required with the United Steelworkers 
Union to accept job cuts and new working practices. In addition, the deal 
would put pressure on other large US steel companies such as USX and 
Nucor. 

In the event, union opposition to the Bethlehem plan proved too strong, 
and it too fell through. BS did conclude deals in the US, including purchase 
of the Tuscaloosa mill in Alabama, and a joint venture (Trico) with US and 
Japanese companies to build a flat product mini-mill. As the 1990s pro- 
gressed, however, it became clear that, although BS might be successful 
with relatively small-scale joint ventures and acquisitions, the ‘national 
champion’ culture, combined with opposition from competitors and unions, 
prevented it from gaining a hold over companies such as Aristrain, Hoesch 
and Bethlehem. 

By the mid-1990s, therefore, BS had turned its attention once more to the 
domestic scene. In 1991, a joint venture (European Electrical Steels) was 
formed with Swedish Steel AB. A much larger joint venture with Sweden 
was Avesta Sheffield AB, formed by the merger of Avesta AB and BS’s 
stainless steel interests to become one of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of stainless steel products. In 1995, BS increased its shareholding in Avesta 
from 49.9 per cent to a controlling 51 per cent. Also in 1995 BS significantly 
consolidated its UK interests by paying GKN £93 million for its share in 
UES Holdings. Ironically, UES had been created in 1986 as part of the Pho- 
enix privatization programme, whereby a number of BSC assets were sold 
off. It is significant that BS sought to strengthen its hold over its domestic 
steel industry in this way. It could be said that, at least to some extent, the 
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company had returned to its ‘home’ base after the frustrations of over- 
seas adventures. 

Nevertheless, Scholey’s successor as BS Chairman, Sir Brian Moffat, has 
expanded his predecessors’ global ambitions. Where Scholey saw BS as 
primarily a European company, Moffat has sought to increase the com- 
pany’s involvement in the growing Asian market. In this respect, BS is fol- 
lowing the lead of its customers such as General Motors (GM), the biggest 
US vehicle manufacturer. Thus, GM’s Director of Steel Purchasing for North 
American Operations has urged steelmakers to follow his company in con- 
structing plants in the Asia-Pacific region, particularly China (Schuster 
1996). Again, however, although BS has set up a number of relatively small- 
scale joint ventures and acquisitions in countries such as Malaysia and 
India, as in Europe and the US, the company has found penetrating national 
markets to be a difficult proposition. Consequently, BS continues to cam- 
paign for a change in the ‘policy frame’ elsewhere. For example, in 1995, Sir 
Brian Moffat called for a new management culture in the steel companies of 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, which he 
believed should be less defensive and instead more imaginative and finan- 
cially driven. His words continued to echo those of Scholey: 


The successful steel companies of the future are likely to have a wide, 
international spread of assets, to be embracing new technologies, to be 
internationally cost competitive in their areas of operations and to be 
financially driven. They are also likely to have a number of partners, in 
a variety of joint ventures, requiring a much greater flexibility of 
approach than has been exhibited by the industry in the past (Steel News, 
April 1996). 


This excellent summary of the BS management culture, as it had developed 
over the previous decade, demonstrated how BS retained its policy ‘frame’ 
and dreams about the future. It had discovered, however, that in the world 
generally by no means everyone shares this dream. In many countries, 
national steel networks remained strong, particularly where issues of large 
company ownership were concerned (we will see below that company- 
government splits could occur on other issues in at least some EU 
countries). For BS domestically, the old arm’s-length relationship with 
government had disappeared. At least on matters such as works closures, 
this institutional change favoured the BS ‘frame’. 


THE RAVENSCRAIG CLOSURE AND THE OFFICIAL ARM’S- 
LENGTH PRINCIPLE IN OPERATION 


As Hudson and Sadler comment, the steel industry has played a prominent 
and often symbolic role in the twin processes of de-industrialization and 
re-industrialization which have characterized the period since the late 1970s 
in many advanced economies. Equally, many of the communities affected 
by these changes have become the focal point of media attention and polit- 
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ical debate (Hudson and Sadler 1989, p. 1). Nevertheless, during the 1970s 
and 1980s, successive British governments normally preferred to invoke the 
arm’s length principle on the matter of individual steelworks’ closures, and 
claim officially that such operational matters were the responsibility of BSC 
management. There were two significant exceptions to this rule. The first 
of these occurred in 1974-75, when the Labour government ordered a 
review of all proposed BSC closures to be undertaken by a junior Industry 
Minister, Lord Beswick. The outcome of the Beswick Review did postpone 
some closures, although the BSC crisis of the late 1970s eventually led to 
the cessation of steelmaking at all these works (see Bryer et al. 1982, pp. 249- 
53; Dudley and Richardson 1990, pp. 57-78). 

The second exception proved to be of more long-lasting political salience 
and significance. In 1982 the government instructed the BSC to keep all of 
its five main integrated works open for another three years. These five 
included the Ravenscraig works in Scotland, which BSC management had 
been seeking to close. Ravenscraig had been born in political controversy 
through a political decision made by the government in 1958 to split new 
strip mill development between there and Llanwern in South Wales (see 
Vaizey 1974, pp. 169-77). The political character of this decision, taken 
nearly a decade before steel nationalization in 1967, is a good example of 
how a type of arm’s-length relationship existed between the industry and 
government even in the days of private ownership. This political element 
was to haunt Ravenscraig in the 1980s and 1990s, so that it was not difficult 
for BSC, and later BS, management to brand it with the image of an ‘out- 
sider’ plant, with most of the markets for its products lying hundreds of 
miles away in Central England. 

A key element in the government’s decision in 1982 was a threat by the 
Scottish Secretary, George Younger, to resign if the plant closed. This depar- 
ture would obviously have been a considerable embarrassment to the 
government within a few months of a likely general election in 1983. The 
government also claimed that Britain had already made enough sacrifices 
on steel closures, and that it was now the turn of other countries within 
the European Coal and Steel Community to close steelworks and cut 
capacity (HC Debs, 21 December 1982, Cols. 672-74). As in 1958, therefore, 
the perceived strategic economic and political significance of steel had led 
ministers towards the interventionist approach. The arms-length relation- 
ship assumed a more official orthodoxy, with the government directing a 
strategy for the BSC to execute. The government might support the BSC 
on its overall objectives and management style, but on Ravenscraig they 
held separate ‘frames’. On this occasion, however, the BSC was reluctantly 
compelled to accept the government’s more political ‘frame’. 

When the three-year guarantee ran out in 1985, Ravenscraig once again 
became vulnerable. In addition to the earlier political factors, there was the 
added element that Ravenscraig had played a prominent role in main- 
taining national steel output during the year-long miners’ strike of 1984— 
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85. This gave the government a still greater sense of political obligation to 
the works. Nevertheless, although the five main steelmaking plants were 
given a further guaranteed life of three years, the BSC significantly secured 
the government’s agreement to the closure of the Gartcosh cold strip rolling 
mill in March 1986. As Gartcosh took one-third of Ravenscraig’s hot mill 
steel, many of the interests which had fought to save the major Scottish 
plant now feared that the loss of Gartcosh was the thin end of the wedge 
which would eventually see off Ravenscraig (Dudley and Richardson 1990, 
p. 216). Notwithstanding its potential importance, the Scottish Secretary 
chose not to make the Gartcosh closure a resigning matter, and despite a 
vigorous campaign to save the works, it closed as scheduled in March 1986. 
Although the political ‘frame’ of government still held sway in guarantee- 
ing the future of Ravenscraig, the BSC had asserted its typical power to 
manipulate ministers towards its own ‘frame’ which envisaged no future 
for Ravenscraig. 

In 1987, however, Scholey was compelled to give one final political com- 
mitment to government before privatization when he agreed that Rav- 
enscraig would remain in operation for at least another seven years, subject 
to market conditions (a proviso which would obviously allow a consider- 
able degree of discretion to a privatized BS). On the other hand, Scholey 
encountered little difficulty in persuading ministers that the BSC should be 
privatized as a whole, so precluding a plan proposed by a wide spectrum of 
Scottish interests that a materials group, which would include Ravenscraig, 
Shotton, Clydesdale and Dalzell, should be floated off separately. The BSC 
did not want to retain Ravenscraig, but also had no intentions of allowing 
it to become a competitor. 

Once privatization had taken place, BS initiated the process of securing 
the final ‘re-framing’ of the Ravenscraig issue by marginalizing and running 
down the Scottish steel industry. Politically, Scholey referred to the Scottish 
lobby as the ‘Ravenscraig claque’ (Financial Times, 19 December 1989), and 
took every opportunity to emphasize the plant’s weaknesses. There was 
one more major political obstacle for BS to overcome, however, when in 
1990 the company announced that the Ravenscraig hot strip mill would 
close in 1991. The Scottish Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, immediately 
declared that he deplored the decision, which he found arbitrary and 
unreasonable. He added that BS might have to be pressured to sell the plant 
to a competitor in order to retain the Scottish steel industry (Financial Times, 
17 May 1990). To Rifkind’s disappointment, it soon became clear that, 
unlike a decade earlier, ministers were sensitive about challenging Scholey. 
Privatization had been promoted by the government as a means of freeing 
the industry from political interference, and so there would be considerable 
political embarrassment in now challenging the BS ‘frame’. Scholey himself 
put this point plainly: ‘Following privatization my responsibility is to BS 
shareholders. It is my understanding that when we were privatized this 
was very much the idea of government. I would have thought the govern- 
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ment were very keen to encourage us to continue being as efficient as poss- 
ible’ (Financial Times 17 May 1990). Rifkind’s isolation was also aggravated 
by the presence of Nicholas Ridley as Trade and Industry Secretary. Ridley 
had a strong ideological commitment to the free market, which led him to 
give his support to Scholey. In view of the lack of support from other minis- 
ters, Rifkind back-tracked somewhat from his initial stance, and said that 
BS’s investment and operational decisions were a matter for the commercial 
Judgement of the company, although he would ask BS to explain and 
defend its decisions, and hoped that they would reconsider (Financial Times 
22 May 1996). Instead, Rifkind commissioned the Scottish Development 
Agency to analyse the prospects for the steel industry in Scotland. The key 
problem for any solutions proposed by Rifkind, however, was that prospec- 
tive purchasers of the Ravenscraig plant would have to negotiate with the 
highly reluctant BS, while the government generally, although sensitive 
about the whole issue, was not willing to intervene. 

Scholey himself recognized his political advantage when he told Rifkind 
that BS would only consider a sale once the whole Ravenscraig plant closed, 
correctly guessing that by that time much of the high political salience 
would have disappeared from the issue. The final closure of Ravenscraig 
took place in 1992, with BS pointing out that its 1987 commitment to keep 
the works open for at least another seven years had been made subject to 
‘market conditions’. Nevertheless, the timing of the closure did cause polit- 
ical embarrassment to the government in Scotland, coming as it did a few 
months before a general election. It could be argued that BS insensitivity 
in this case was a contributory factor in ministers’ later reluctance to sup- 
port BS in the EU arena. The BS ‘frame’ might have prevailed ultimately 
on Ravenscraig, but in other arenas the government could continue to exert 
significant influence. 


SEPARATE ‘FRAMES’ IN THE EU ARENA 


In the European arena, steel has long held a status as a ‘special case’, owing 
to the foundation of the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) and 
the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1951. The key role of the steel industry 
in the foundation of the European institutions, together with its traditional 
status as a strategic industry, has allowed it to be given particular attention 
by the European Commission, and for national governments and the steel 
companies themselves to believe that, in times of crisis, a pan-European 
solution is required (Dudley and Richardson 1996). 

The enthusiasm for Commission control in the form of a pan-European 
solution achieved its zenith in the early 1980s, when the Industry Com- 
missioner, Etienne Davignon, led a crisis plan of official output and price 
controls and co-ordinated rationalization (see Mény and Wright 1987). Dur- 
ing the period of the Davignon Plan (1980-88), the BSC and British govern- 
ment generally worked in concert. The financial crisis at the BSC itself was 
of such severity, that both steel managers and ministers were pleased to 
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support a plan that would help create a more stable environment and assist 
in returning the Corporation to viability. 

In the 1990s, however, European steel policy has driven a wedge between 
BS and the British government. As noted above, steel offers a good example 
of the uncertainty principle at work in multi-arena politics, with events in 
the European arena having the effect of pushing domestic actors further 
apart. In this problematic and unstable environment, BS has sought trans- 
national alliances in seeking to avoid being placed in a politically isolated 
and vulnerable position. 

Two examples in particular illustrate how BS and the British government 
come to hold separate ‘frames’ within the EU. First, there was the ultimate 
failure of a Commission led pan-European solution to a fresh crisis in the 
steel industry in the early 1990s. As part of this plan, steel companies from 
eastern Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal sought permission for nearly 
£5.33 billion in fresh subsidies, and in return were prepared to offer five 
million tonnes of capacity cuts. BS was totally opposed to the payment of 
these subsidies, and sought assistance in its campaign from French and 
former West German steel companies. Article 95 of the Treaty of Paris 
allowed a loophole for the subsidies to be paid, but a unanimous vote was 
required in the Council of Ministers. The British government was not wil- 
ling to be isolated on this issue, and in December 1993 agreed to the pay- 
ment of the subsidies in return for strict monitoring conditions. BS con- 
sidered that it had been deserted by its own government, and called the 
package ‘... a compromise driven by political expedience’ (Financial Times 
18 December 1993), but the British government had been forced to concede 
a deal under heavy pressure from other industry ministers and the Com- 
mission. BS refused to let the matter rest, however, and in 1994 took the 
matter to the European Court, maintaining that the subsidies granted to 
Ilva of Italy and CSI of Spain fell outside the State Aid Code agreed in 1985 
by the Council of Ministers (Steel News, June 1994) (in 1997 the European 
Court came down in favour of the Commission, although BS intended to 
appeal). The company argued that it could not operate in a Single European 
Market in which different cultures existed. Where BS had developed a 
strong corporate culture which depended on a free market ‘frame’, the Brit- 
ish government took a more pragmatic approach (it should be noted, how- 
ever, that BS’s deeds did not always match its public ‘frame’. For example, 
BS was fined £24 million by the Commission for its part in a cartel selling 
beams to the construction industry). 

Also in 1994, the transnational alliance of BS, Usinor Sacilor of France, 
and the steel companies of Western Germany, flatly refused to co-operate 
with the Commission in any co-ordinated plan to rationalize output. These 
companies argued that the subsidies allowed to state-owned steel makers 
had distorted fair trade, and so any capacity cuts made by themselves 
would be unjustified. The consensus which held together the Davignon 
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Plan in the 1980s had broken apart, and in the 1990s BS and the British 
government were on opposite sides. 

The second example concerning subsidy being granted to an ailing Euro- 
pean steel company caused BS to become even more embroiled with the 
British government than in 1993-94. In this second case, the Irish govern- 
ment wished to inject £39 million into Irish Steel prior to its privatization, 
but BS argued that this subsidy would threaten the continued existence of 
its own Shelton plant, and would once again breach the Steel Aid Code. 
For a period in late 1995 the British government held out within the Council 
of Ministers, but then withdrew its opposition. There were strong sugges- 
tions that the government feared continued opposition would endanger the 
Northern Ireland peace process, which was then gaining momentum. The 
government therefore had its own distinctive ‘frame’ and priorities, and 
some issues constituted more of a ‘special case’ than others. The British 
government believed that the agreement did not endanger Shelton jobs, but 
BS would not accept the decision, and once more took its case to the Euro- 
pean Court on the grounds of illegal state aid. 

It is significant that BS was seeking redress in the Court. It could no 
longer rely on British ministers as loyal allies, and so had to seek new 
arenas where it hoped to find a more sympathetic ear. The fears of BS were 
also taken up by the British Iron and Steel Producers Association (BISPA), 
a group dominated by BS. In 1996 BISPA complained that many of the 
companies which had earlier been granted subsidies were now producing 
more steel than before restructuring, and had effectively compensated for 
the reduced capacity that was meant to be the price for aid. BISPA itself 
took the issue of a subsidy to Arbed to the European Court, and also lob- 
bied the Commission on the question of aid to a number of German compa- 
nies (Steel Times, February 1996). Consequently, British Steel interests were 
seeking to put their case directly in Brussels, and had been compelled to 
accept that they could no longer rely on British ministers to successfully 
fight their case. 

In 1995, an apparent compromise between steel interests and government 
emerged when a joint group was set up to monitor state aids within the 
EU between the Department of Trade and Industry, BS, BISPA and other 
government departments. It could be argued, however, that although 
government might accept the BS free market ‘frame’ in principle, practical 
politics within the EU continued to give it a separate ‘frame’! Ministers 
might be willing to help the steel industry in discovering subsidies, but 
were not necessarily prepared to help stop them. 


FRAME REFLECTION AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF POLICY 
NETWORKS 


In its new arm’s-length relationship with government, BS is now con- 
forming to the more typical UK model of industrial policy. The dominant 
paradigm informing state thinking on industry and its needs throughout 
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the post-war period is unambiguously a liberal one: one built on a belief 
that industrial performance is best left in private hands, assisted only at 
the margin by state activity of various kinds (Reynolds and Coates 1996, 
pp. 241-2, original emphasis). Yet the economic power of business is not 
matched by a capacity for developing a coherent political view point and 
articulating it to government (Grant 1993, p. 193). In the days of nationaliz- 
ation, therefore, the BSC was perhaps untypical in being able to successfully 
put its case to government, and to use the state to attain its objectives. 

Given the skill of the BSC in manipulating successive governments, it 
was perhaps ironic that BS considered one of the chief benefits of privatiz- 
ation to be that the company could totally divorce itself from government 
and go its own way. For large private sector companies such as BS, with 
a globalization ‘frame’, and involved in a multi-arena strategy, it was not 
so much a matter of a failure to put its case to the British government, as 
a tendency to bypass the domestic political agenda altogether. For these 
companies, however, the ‘hollowing out’ of the state involves more than 
just a freedom to act independently of government. Instead, they have to 
come to terms with the ‘rules of the game’ in a variety of national and 
supranational arenas. 

The attention given to supranational arenas such as the EU by multi- 
national companies apparently confirms Held’s (1996) argument that global 
parliamentary, legal and police systems are required as the sovereignty of 
the nation state declines in the face of unchecked global economic scientific 
and social forces. On the other hand, the current position appears to be 
more complex, with companies compelled to deal with a large number of 
institutions in a wide range of arenas. The gap between the BS globalization 
‘frame’ and reality tends to confirm Hirst and Thompson’s (1996) argument 
that multinational firms are not necessarily as free to act as they might 
like to think, and that national governments are still capable of exerting 
considerable influence over events. 

As the years progressed after privatization, BS came to realize that its 
initial policy of divorcing itself from the British government had been a 
mistake. As the previous sections indicate, it was not that BS intended to 
abandon its long-term globalization strategy. Nevertheless, there was a rec- 
ognition that it still needed to influence government on such matters as 
state aids, exchange rates and regulation. For example, on some issues the 
company discovered that the powerful motor industry lobby could influ- 
ence ministers at the expense of steel. Consequently, in 1993 BS appointed 
a senior manager as Director of Commercial and International Affairs. 
Working closely with the Chairman, he has a wide range of responsibilities, 
including relations with government and the Commission, assisting in the 
organization of the steel producers’ group Europer, and monitoring regulat- 
ory matters which concern the company. 

In other words, in the context of frame reflection, BS has found the nature 
of ‘objective’ reality in the world’s tendency to resist its interpretations. 
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Schon and Rein (1994) distinguish between rhetorical and action frames. 
By the former they mean frames that underlie the persuasive use of story 
and argument in policy debate; by the latter, frames that inform policy 
practice. They then also distinguish three levels of action frames: metacultu- 
ral, institutional action and policy. Metacultural frames, organized around 
generative metaphors, are at the root of the policy stories that shape both 
rhetorical and action frames; institutional action frames are local 
expressions of metacultural frames; while a policy frame is the frame an 
institutional actor uses to construct the problem of a specific policy situation 
(Schön and Rein 1994, pp. 32-4). If globalization and support for free mar- 
kets represents the metacultural frame of BS, and these values have been 
expressed in EU arenas, then domestically its policy frame is more aware 
of the company’s institutional weaknesses and the need to construct net- 
works. The presence of frame reflection in the domestic arena is indicated 
by the company’s new-found desire to understand the mechanics of White- 
hall. For example, BS places great emphasis on understanding the relation- 
ship between the Department of Trade and Industry and the Treasury, and 
in reading the minds of key officials. The company has also targeted delib- 
erately advisers in the Prime Minister's Policy Unit. During 1997-98, BS put 
this knowledge to use on the key issue of the high value of the pound, 
which has an adverse effect on the company’s terms of trade. On this issue, 
however, the ‘hollowing out of the state’ was evident when in 1997 the 
new Labour government handed over to the Bank of England the responsi- 
bility for setting interest rates. Consequently, BS has also set about the task 
of cultivating relationships with the Bank, and understanding the minds of 
its key individuals. 

A problem for BS in reconstructing networks, however, is that the system 
of resource dependencies is unbalanced. From the point of view of govern- 
ment, there is no longer the sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
industry to be found in the days of nationalization, and consequently the 
need for frame reflection is lower. On such major issues as the value of the 
pound, although BS is listened to by government, its input is only one 
amongst many interests. In addition, the greatly reduced political salience 
of steel is reflected institutionally. In the days of nationalization, Iron and 
Steel occupied a whole Division in DTI. Now, steel matters are dealt with 
by one of five sections within the Metals, Minerals and Shipbuilding Direc- 
torate. Officially, the policy objectives of the DTI are to promote the inter- 
ests and improve the competitiveness of the steel industry. In reality, 
although the department works with the industry on developing such tech- 
niques as benchmarking, it has neither the inclination nor the resources to 
involve itself on major policy issues such as investment or rationalization. 

The dynamics of institutional change mean that there is no possibility of 
reconstructing the old steel policy community. Instead, the new arm’s- 
length relationship has a high level of uncertainty. There is a contrast 
between BS’s rhetorical and action frames, and an evolving quest for frame 
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reflection on the part of the company, but institutional factors and the inter- 
linked development of separate ‘frames’ also inhibit the development of 
networks. Nevertheless, new patterns of relationships are emerging. BS and 
government may continue largely to circle in separate orbits, but there con- 
tinues to be a gravitational pull between them which transforms the net- 
works. 
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PROBATION OFFICER TRAINING, 
PROMOTIONAL CULTURE AND THE PUBLIC 
SPHERE 


MERYL ALDRIDGE 


Recent writing on the professions has given little consideration to the state’s poten- 
tial for threatening a professional formation. This paper argues that the reorganiza- 
tion of probation officer training in England and Wales is an instance of state-led 
de-professionalization. The process of problematizing the issue and the steps taken 
to try and mobilize public endorsement for radical policy change are traced, as are 
the counter-moves of groups attempting to maintain the existing training arrange- 
ments. This illuminates two aspects of contemporary public debate in the UK. First, 
it demonstrates the impact of the requirement that public sector organizations and 
occupations show ‘enterprise’ by successful self-promotion. Second, the episode is 
located within Habermas’s concept of the public sphere, in which participation 
itself — let alone any possibility of achieving the desired outcome — now appears to 
depend upon relative resources and on attracting the attention of influential news 
media. 


INTRODUCTION 


Both enthusiasts for the virtues of professions as a mode of occupational 
control and those who regard them merely as a comfortable form of 
exclusion appear to have reached an unstated consensus around two issues. 
First, there is now little dispute that professional/state relations are both 
complex and mutually dependent. Second, that while history may overtake 
an erstwhile profession, the worst that can happen to an occupation whose 
skills are still in demand is that its domain will be eroded at the margins. 
The possibility that a profession could be deconstructed by frontal state 
assault has been given little serious consideration. However, in December 
1995 the then Home Secretary, Michael Howard’, unwittingly challenged 
the second assumption. He repealed the requirement, in place since 1971, 
that probation officers in England and Wales should hold the UK-recog- 
nized professional social work qualification validated by the Central Coun- 
cil for Education and Training in Social Work (CCETSW) and awarded after 
(latterly) two years’ study in higher education. 

In this paper I will argue that what has happened to probation officers 
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can indeed be understood as deprofessionalization. How this was pursued 
by government and resisted by the profession in turn illustrates the extent 
to which public sector occupations in the contemporary UK have been com- 
pelled to enter ‘promotional culture’ as part of the new logic of performativ- 
ity. Compared with local authority social work, the probation service 
seemed to be doing well in the presentational contest. Evidently this does 
not guarantee ultimate success in averting threats. As we shali see, the state 
is not only better placed in terms of resources but is able to determine the 
rules of engagement. 

Despite this advantageous position it appears that radical government 
proposals were thought to require the mobilization of support beyond the 
simple electoral mandate. In the case of probation officer training the ritual 
forms of expert review and public consultation were accompanied by 
attempts at news management. These measures, taken together with the 
activities of groups trying to maintain the existing probation officer training 
system tell us much about the condition of the ‘public sphere’ in contem- 
porary Britain. In particular they demonstrate the impact of news media 
imperatives and of relative resources in determining the form and outcome 
of debate. 


PROFESSIONS AND DEPROFESSIONALIZATION 


Professions as a distinct social formation have been the subject of renewed 
sociological interest in both the UK and North America. An early stimulus 
was Magali Sarfatti Larson’s (1977) The Rise of Professionalism. Paradoxically, 
Larson’s core aim was to demonstrate that, far from being in any sense 
exceptional, the professional project is rather banal: ‘an attempt to translate 
one order of scarce resources — special knowledge and skills — into another — 
social and economic rewards’ (Larson 1977, p. xvii). While Larson’s main 
focus is on the structural conditions necessary for an occupation to enjoy 
monopoly power, she recognizes that a profession is also a subjective 
reality, an active occupational community working on its own behalf 
(Larson 1977, p. 227 ff). Andrew Abbott, in his highly influential The System 
of Professions (1988), conceives the profession primarily as its activities — 
creating and defending ‘jurisdictions’. Nevertheless Abbott regards the 
state as a key contextual factor. In the renewed study of the professions, 
then, issues of both structure and action can legitimately be brought into 
play. 

Nor are ‘professional’ and ‘bureaucratic’ modes of occupational control 
now theorized as in opposition. Working as an independent fee-taker is 
rare — and may always have been more ideal-typical than actual (Freidson 
1986, p. 122). Many professionals are salaried employees of large private 
companies, for instance accountants and many lawyers. Even those self- 
employed professionals running small businesses, including solicitors and 
architects, are frequently sub-contractors within a highly bureaucratized 
framework: the criminal justice system or the supply of social housing. The 
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real purchaser of services is the state. And for large numbers of pro- 
fessionals the local or national state is the effective employer, particularly 
in health, welfare and education, as Johnson observed in his influential 
taxonomy (1972). 

Even where the state is not the employer it provides work directly or 
indirectly: the National Health reimbursement régime will determine the 
demand for dental treatment; new statutes in child protection and pre- 
scribed standards in education have produced, respectively, cadres of self- 
employed guardians ad litem and education quality inspectors /assessors. 
‘Organizational professions proper are generated by heteronomous bureau- 
cracies and primarily by the expansion of the bureaucratic apparatus of the 
state’ (Larson 1977, p. 179, emphasis in original). 

Even more importantly, it is the state which controls the critical mech- 
anisms of licensing and closure. No-one who is not registered with the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom may call them- 
selves an architect - but there is no legal requirement that the design or 
construction of buildings be supervised by an architect. This is open to 
anyone from jobbing builder to major construction firms offering ‘design 
and build’ services (Levine 1996). The state is always involved in the cre- 
ation of ‘labour market shelters’ and may even instigate them to meet sup- 
ply-side problems of professional expertise (Dingwall and Fenn 1987; Freid- 
son 1996; Halliday 1987; Macdonald 1995). 

Much dispute has also centred on the importance of distinctive and eso- 
teric knowledge as an occupational exclusionary mechanism. Abbott's res- 
olution of this is both robust and elegant: rather than knowledge, ‘the cen- 
tral organizing reality in professional life is control of tasks’ (Abbott 1988, 
p. 84, emphasis added). The portfolio of tasks determines which areas of 
knowledge need to be drawn upon. This in turn will drive training. 
Although certification will be linked to a broadly shared common knowl- 
edge base, provided that the professional organization has a determining 
rôle in the validation of training and the granting of licences to practise the 
precise cognitive content of professional education is relatively unimport- 
ant. Nevertheless, the commonality of educational experience is an 
important part of the development of professional self-identity and, by 
extension, of an occupation’s ability to act on its own behalf: ‘Higher 
vocational education does not simply insert “knowledge” into people’s 
heads ... Organized specialized occupational identities get constructed’ 
(Freidson 1994, p. 99). 

The essence of professional occupational control, then, is not knowledge 
but autonomy: ‘the central principle that members of a specialized occu- 
pation control their own work’ (Freidson 1994, p. 173). This autonomy is 
expressed both in institutional structures and daily practice, and experi- 
enced both objectively and subjectively. 

When the probation officer training system was dismantled no alternative 
was in place. New arrangements are now (early 1998) under active develop- 
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ment. Local probation services are to be ‘purchasers’ of training provided 
by regional consortia of local probation services and higher education insti- 
tutions. These will work to a core curriculum and course model determined 
centrally and will lead to a Diploma in Probation Studies/National 
Vocational Qualification (Home Office 1997a; 1997b). Since the apparent 
intention is for probation training to be more specialized and more consist- 
ent in content, in what sense can this be described as deprofessionalization? 

As we have seen, being ‘a profession’ is not defined by organizational 
form or type of knowledge but is a capacity: to have reached a position of 
comparative autonomy and be able to defend it with minimal effort 
(Halliday 1987). While the occupation of probation officer manifestly had 
not reached this condition it possessed, I would argue, the elements needed 
to pursue the ‘professional project’. The new circumstances make its future 
achievement extremely unlikely. As we have seen, professional autonomy 
lies at the intersection of structure and action. At the level of face-to-face 
probation work, practitioner choice has been progressively reduced since 
the first ‘Statement of National Objectives and Priorities’ (SNOP) in 1984 
began the process of specifying not only what work probation services and 
individual officers should do, but how (Aldridge and Eadie 1997; May and 
Annison 1998; Statham 1992). The new training system appears designed 
not only to entrench this notion that effective practice is the correct follow- 
ing of procedures, but to encourage a parochial frame of reference. Officers 
will be the creature of their employer with no wider knowledge or identifi- 
cation. Nor, crucially, will there be much space for the critical perspectives 
indexical of autonomous professional practice (Freidson 1994, p. 178) to 
develop in training, given the contractual relationship being imposed on 
higher education ‘providers’. 

Even if the state is a crucial player in the creation of labour market shel- 
ters there must be professional actors willing to take up or create the 
opportunity to promote occupational self-government. Axiomatically, 
senior practitioners or practitioners-become-managers or practitioners- 
become-educators must be the decisive voice of the autonomous profession. 
Which of the stakeholders in the probation system will now be in a position 
to wrest training from employer control? Only if this were achieved could 
control over licensing be a possibility. Individual practitioners are being 
discouraged from developing an extra-organizational occupational identity 
which will presumably — and may well have been intended to — reduce the 
viability of national fora for debate and lobbying. Chief Officers of Pro- 
bation (CPOs), already the direct employees of probation committees, are 
the subject of ever-increasing Home Office control. The most senior and 
respected probation practitioners may well become members of Her Maj- 
esty’s Inspectorate of Probation, definitionally debarred from pressure 
group activity. Professionals-turned-educators in higher education have 
historically been positioned to advance the interests of professions, both by 
building intellectual capital as a resource within the policy community, and 
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by their ability to exert more direct influence through national groupings 
like the probation subcommittee of the Joint University Council for Social 
and Public Administration. As in the case of front-line practitioners, the 
internal market in training is surely intended to fragment such groupings — 
a process which has already begun as some would-be course providers 
distance themselves from any taint of social work. 


PROBATION TRAINING: ‘PROBLEMS’ AND ‘SOLUTIONS’ 


From the late 1980s, despite emollient words to the profession in public, 
the Home Office was questioning both the content and the form of pro- 
bation training. The ostensible problem was that being trained alongside 
other social workers was reinforcing a tendency to over-identify with cli- 
ents. After 1993 this concern was intensified: Michael Howard’s régime as 
Home Secretary was marked by an emphasis on punishment typified by 
the slogan ‘prison works’. New procedures and orientations to offenders 
were demanded. 

Behind this apparently pure clash of penal philosophies, however, lay 
additional and less straightforward policy considerations. The funding of 
probation trainees was perceived as needlessly expensive and had gener- 
ated an embarrassing wrangle over their taxation status. More importantly, 
probation work has long been a popular career for former members of the 
armed forces. By 1994 some sort of direct entry scheme was seen by minis- 
ters as a very suitable means of dealing with the flow of redundant armed 
forces personnel caused by severe cuts in the defence budget: the ‘peace 
dividend’. No doubt they were regarded as natural exponents of the desired 
toughness and discipline. (See Aldridge and Eadie 1997 and The Guardian 
27 June 1994 for further detail.) 

In a democracy, however, solutions need problems. Dismantling the 
training of a well-established and reasonably respected professional group 
is a radical political act, requiring robust justification. Over several years 
the government, through the Home Office, pursued a complex strategy in 
order to gain this legitimation. 

One dimension of problematizing probation training was through the 
conventional mechanisms of policy review. In 1988 two reports on pro- 
bation practice and training from independent academics were com- 
mussioned by the Home Office (Home Office 1989a; Home Office 1989b), 
followed in 1994 by a further review (Dews and Watts 1994 — hereafter 
the Dews Review). This latter stage was highly unusual. The customary 
alternatives are internal review by anonymous staff or the employment of 
external consultants as, for example, the Department of the Environment 
has regularly done in relation to inner city policy. Instead, the research was 
conducted by junior civil servants and then published under their names. 
The chosen vehicle combined the appearance of detachment with the reality 
of complete control. Dews and Watts duly concluded that, notwithstanding 
the opinions of those they had canvassed (Dews and Watts 1994, pp. 2, 3, 
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22, 25), probation officers should no longer be required to hold the standard 
UK social work qualification. 

In parallel with this show of engaging with stakeholders, attempts were 
under way to mobilize wider public concern through the news media. The 
context was a major political campaign on criminal justice issues which 
reached maximum intensity during August/September 1993 before and 
during the Conservative Party conference. Complementing the ‘prison 
works’ theme were attacks on manifestations of supposed ‘softness’ in the 
criminal justice system: out-of-touch judges; inadequate sentencing powers; 
lenient custodial régimes; the too-liberal granting of bail. The same themes 
were repeated with renewed intensity before the 1994 conference season, 
reflecting the party’s sense that it was losing hold of the crucial ‘law and 
order’ electoral terrain. 

Throughout this period the probation service and probation training still 
stubbornly remained off the media agenda, if one uses national press cover- 
age as an indicator. In the influential broadsheet sector, reports of the 
government's proposals and the reactions to them appeared only as neutral 
‘hard news’-style descriptive items. They never made the crucial shift into 
the genre of features, comment and leading articles, in which explicit sup- 
port for government policy might have been expressed. In a final attempt 
to generate an appearance of third-party approval, the Home Secretary pub- 
licized his plans for probation training by an ‘exclusive’ briefing of the Daily 
Mail (29 December 1994) during the ‘slow news’ hiatus between Christmas 
and the New Year. Not only has the Mail been the most loyal of the Con- 
servative national newspapers, it also has a more consistently anti-social 
work editorial stance than any other national newspaper (Aldridge 1994 
passim). 

One dimension of Habermas’ characterization (1962/1989) of the contem- 
porary public sphere is the premium on form rather than substance. Here 
we see the process in action: this publicity for what were presented as 
decisions preceded the publication of the Dews Review. The Review had 
been completed in the late summer of 1994 and was the subject of a minis- 
terial briefing suggesting that it would appear in September (The Guardian 
27 June 1994). But the report finally appeared in February 1995, linked with 
a Home Office paper endorsing most of the recommendations (Home Office 
1995a). Perhaps the failure convincingly to problematize probation training 
was causing hesitation? Unease with the likely response is further sug- 
gested by the timing of the announcement: ‘When a mighty locomotive like 
the Anglo-Irish framework document comes thundering down the track, 
lesser matters quickly step aside ... Which is why ... the Home Office 
chose [22 February 1995] to announce ... the dismantling of probation ser- 
vice training’ (The Guardian 25 February 1995). 

A ‘consultation period’ followed, during which 493 responses were 
received, of which 482 were against (NAPO 1995a). This, too, raised prob- 
lems of legitimacy, but they were swiftly dispatched. Replying to letters 
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from two Conservative MPs, Baroness Blatch, one of the Home Office minis- 
ters, argued ‘Account has, of course, had to be taken of the fact that those 
supporting the proposals are less likely to make representations’. Four 
months after the end of the consultation, the Home Office issued a Decision 
Paper (Home Office 1995b) announcing ‘new arrangements’ based on the 
1994 Dews Review virtually unaltered. Probation Rule 26, which had 
required probation officers to hold the UK social work qualification was 
rescinded by Statutory Instrument, taking effect in December 1995. The 
National Association of Probation Officers (NAPO) was given leave to take 
the matter to judicial review, but lost its case in February 1996. 


THE PROBATION SERVICE AND PROMOTIONAL CULTURE 

Since 1979 — and particularly since 1988 — a key dimension of the ‘internal 
markets’ imposed on those parts of the state which have not actually passed 
into for-distributed-profit ownership (Le Grand and Bartlett 1993) has been 
the requirement for ‘suppliers’ to adopt the presentational style of the com- 
mercial firm. Higher education provides vivid examples (Fairclough 1993; 
Wernick 1991, ch. 7), compellingly demonstrating that this demand to show 
‘enterprise’ has been to a large extent an end in itself, a moral crusade to 
change UK cultural values (Fairclough 1991). Adopting the style of effective 
self-promotion has become a necessary (if not sufficient) criterion of deserv- 
ingness for state funding. The impact is all-pervasive: on organizational 
form (the allocation of resources to external relations work); on daily tasks 
(the demand that routine documentation goes - but not too far - beyond 
simple information); on the environment (new signage, logos and house 
styles, perhaps some fellow employees in corporate uniforms); even on self- 
identity. Is it possible constantly to read new-style advertisements, pro- 
spectuses, annual reports and newsletters and maintain total ironic distance 
from the discourse? 

Higher education in the UK is, though, ultimately at one remove from 
government. For some players in the criminal justice system government 
control is direct. Here the battle both to defend the range of customary 
activities and to retain a proportionate share of funding has been intense. 
(See, for example, Schlesinger et al. 1991 on the police, the prison service 
and HM Customs and Excise.) The probation service in England and Wales 
illustrates both success and failure in the ‘promotional culture’ contest. 

It is widely thought, by both practitioners and the public, that social work 
in the UK receives hostile news media coverage. This is anyway an over- 
simplification, but certainly did not apply to probation work which, up to 
the mid-1980s, was notable for its invisibility. It rarely featured in the news, 
even when clients or officers went awry; its local management was conduc- 
ted in undisturbed privacy (Aldridge 1994, ch. 5). From 1988, however, the 
service received explicit government instructions to reconstruct its public 
image. Contemporary government policy, notably when John Patten was 
Home Secretary, favoured ‘community disposals’, then being re-launched 
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as ‘punishment in the community’. In articles and speeches (Patten The 
Times, 16 September 1988; Patten 1990) he advised the service to change 
its presentational style by, for example, referring to ‘offenders’ rather than 
‘clients’ and the free use of words like ‘tough’ and ‘demanding’. Not that 
the new approach was to be limited to nuances of language. Changes in 
Home Office rules and in statute were being installed, bringing the service 
under closer central control and threatening the introduction of alternative 
providers in the form of big voluntary sector organizations like the National 
Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders (NACRO) or even 
the for-profit sector, as has happened in prisons. (For a detailed account of 
this process see Aldridge and Eadie 1997; May and Annison 1998; Statham 
and Whitehead 1992.) 

Everyone in the probation service — chief officers, frontline officers and 
support staff — clearly had an interest in successful self-promotion. On the 
one hand the government had to be placated. On the other the public had 
to be persuaded to accept more offenders ‘in the community’. This was 
anyway a central value of the service. The belief, then and now, that prison 
is degrading, ineffective and inefficient goes much deeper for most pro- 
bation officers than crude professional self-interest. 

As an occupational group the probation service was relatively well 
placed to go on the promotional offensive. Unlike local authority social 
services work (the main sector of UK state social work) probation has 
enjoyed compact organization, strong networks and a solidary ethos based 
upon a clear set of responsibilities and tasks. Although 20 per cent of fund- 
ing comes from the local authority in the area, probation committees are 
outside electoral politics and have not been embroiled in the intense poli- 
ticization of local government funding. The Association of Chief Officers 
of Probation (ACOP) consists of only 54 members; front-line officers are 
represented by the National Association of Probation Officers (NAPO) 
which acts both as trade union, bargaining over pay and conditions, and 
professional association, debating values and substantive practice issues. 
Most officers belong to NAPO, which has a very active branch organization 
and a lively annual conference. 

Not all promotional activity is carried out through the news media, but 
groups like NAPO and ACOP will inevitably focus their image-building 
efforts on trying to gain news media exposure. Other forms of promotion 
are very expensive, for instance conventional paid-for advertising, mail 
shots, promotional events, or employing professional PR staff and lobbyists. 
The symbiotic relationship between news media — whether local or national, 
printed or broadcast ~ and their sources is now so well-understood that 
successful exploitation of the opportunities has become a key measure of 
performativity (Lyotard 1984; Smart 1992) in contemporary ‘enterprise cul- 
ture’. There are books with titles such as Hype! The Essential Guide to Market- 
ing Yourself (Crofts 1990) and Promoting Yourself on Television and Radio 
(Bland and Mondesir 1987). ‘How to promote your cause, company or pro- 
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duct on TV and radio — free!’ reads one of the cover bullet points on the 
latter, with quintessential postmodern reflexivity. 

There is no doubt that the relative clarity and focus of probation practice 
and its organization has assisted the probation service in projecting its 
activities and policies. During 1992 I examined the media relations work of 
both its national organizations - NAPO and ACOP ~ and of two provincial 
probation services. All had the customary double-headed strategy of 
attempting to generate positive coverage by supplying news material and 
developing personal contacts in the hope that the goodwill thus generated 
would help to ensure more constructive news media treatment when things 
went wrong. 

At that time ACOP, despite operating on a national stage and rep- 
resenting a relatively influential group, was having very limited success 
either in getting a response to its news releases or in becoming an ‘author- 
ized knower’ (Hall et al. 1978) — that is, a standard contact point for news 
media personnel in search either of quotable information and opinion, or 
informal background explanation of confusing or arcane aspects of the 
criminal justice system. NAPO, despite representing ‘other ranks’, was 
making greater impact in terms of having their material used and opinion 
sought (Aldridge 1994, p. 130 ff. This situation persists: if an issue 
demands a voice specifically from the probation service (for example on 
the 1996 débâcle over early releases from prison) ACOP will be used, but 
NAPO will also be contacted and tends to be preferred as ‘expert’ for gen- 
eral matters of penal policy. It also continues to be successful in gaining 
media coverage for its own campaigns. 

In part the relative success of NAPO compared with ACOP must be a 
matter of resources. NAPO adopted an active public relations strategy in 
1988 (Aldridge 1994; Schlesinger et al. 1991). Defensive damage-limitation, 
lobbying the ‘policy community’ directly as well as through the media, 
supplying media materials, monitoring media output and organizing mem- 
bers into campaigning are all reasonably well-integrated. They are thus able 
to provide the all-important immediacy of response to media approaches. 
Given the rapid turnaround of broadcast news and the increasing resource 
pressures on printed media, a delayed response will result in exclusion 
from key national daily news media. (For purposes of political influence, 
BBC Radio 4 is more sought-after even than television news or the national 
broadsheet press.) Professions, like other organizations, need ‘talking 
heads’ available to talk. NACRO also has a sophisticated and highly suc- 
cessful media relations set-up (Aldridge 1994, p. 149 ff). Given that NACRO 
is effectively the voice of offenders and their liberal apologists, this serves 
to underline that for media organizations the availability of news as a raw 
material is at least as important as its provenance. Successful self-promotion 
entails understanding and satisfying this appetite. 
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DEFENDING PROBATION OFFICER TRAINING 


During the period 1994 to 1996 the burden of challenging the government’s 
proposals fell almost entirely upon NAPO. The Central Council for Edu- 
cation and Training in Social Work lent what weight it could within the 
constraints of quango status and itself being a frequent target of govern- 
ment criticism. ACOP was reduced to tacit support and behind-the-scenes 
lobbying. Essentially there were two possibilities: raising the political stakes 
and/or establishing that the Home Secretary was acting unreasonably or 
beyond his powers. NAPO worked at both. Its experience demonstrates the 
crucial importance of, first, relative material resources and, second, news 
media priorities and routines when operating in the contemporary public 
sphere. 

Ironically ‘the public’ was never the audience — a popular outcry in 
defence of probation officer training was not envisaged. During 1995 NAPO 
operated exclusively in the political arena, concentrating its limited 
resources on two principal activities: lobbying and briefing members of the 
Houses of Parliament and providing evidence for judicial review. The best 
that could be hoped for was that MPs who might be influenced to oppose 
the changes would not see the probation service as an electorally unpopu- 
Jar cause. 

NAPO’s media-related promotional work consisted entirely of trying to 
gain news coverage of this political campaign. The underlying strategy is 
now conventional: that the symbiosis of the news media and political insti- 
tutions would result in probation officer training’s being transformed into 
a public issue. In narrow political terms most of these activities were highly 
successful. Members of NAPO turned out in force to two mass lobbies. In 
April 1995 the House of Lords held an unusually long debate with twenty 
speakers, including three former Home Secretaries — two of them Conserva- 
tive (Parliamentary Debates 1995). Long experience of the criminal justice 
system, scorn and faux bewilderment were all deployed. The Dews Review 
(Dews and Watts 1994) was dismembered with forensic skill. Only those 
directly responsible for defending government policy supported the pro- 
posals; all other speakers demanded to know why arrangements that were 
almost unanimously regarded as working well were being disturbed. ‘I 
have been a magistrate in Hampshire for over twenty years ... Since it is 
the home of the Army and the Royal Navy it has more than a passing 
knowledge of ex-servicemen and their many attributes. I am delighted to 
say that some already serve in the local probation service and are much 
valued . . . They say that . . . nothing that they have done before quite equips 
them for what they have to do now’ (Viscount Tenby); ‘the offer of consul- 
tation [is] no more than a sham’ (Lord Carr of Hadley); ‘criminal justice 
social workers need to be knowledgable about how our society organizes 
itself’ (The Earl of Mar and Kellie); I am not clear what evidentially sup- 
ported motives inspired the commissioning of the report ... there is a dis- 
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turbing disconnection between the evidence and the recommendations in 
the Dews report’ (Lord Bancroft). 

In the Commons two early-day motions were mounted, one of which 
was among the most heavily supported of the thousand-plus listed during 
1994-95. In December both the Lords and the Commons held debates critic. 
izing the Home Secretary’s use of a Statutory Instrument for major policy 
change - allegedly in order to prevent a debate on the floor of the Com- 
mons. Nevertheless, the changes were installed. 

News media coverage of this protracted and complex process was epi- 
sodic. The initial floating of the need for ‘reform’ never attracted media 
interest. In terms of rational debate, this failure of an issue to become a 
problem should have been to the advantage of those resisting change. It 
certainly presented a serious presentational dilemma for the government — 
solved, as we have seen, by ‘burying’ the decisive moment when radical 
action was formally announced. Subsequent media attention focused on 
two phases: the earlier NAPO lobby/rally and the judicial review. Accord- 
ing to NAPO’s monitoring, the May 1995 rally / lobby attracted coverage in 
very few national news media, but widespread coverage on regional tele- 
vision news and ‘at least forty-two local radio and TV interviews’ (NAPO 
1995b). While this is clearly satisfactory for the secondary aim of raising 
members’ morale and sustaining solidarity, it was unlikely to have made 
much impact on the primary aim of embarrassing the government into 
retreat. 

By contrast the dismissal of the judicial review, in February 1996, rever- 
berated around the policy community with items in all the national broad- 
sheet newspapers and reports on national television news although not, 
according to NAPO monitoring, the two ‘flagship’ bulletins BBC Nine 
O'Clock News and Independent Television’s News at Ten. This, though, was 
news of defeat. Perversely for NAPO, this increased media attention was 
placed in the frame of ‘Home Secretary wins for once’. (Michael Howard’s 
most enduring memorial as Home Secretary may turn out to be the number 
of times UK and European courts ruled against him.) 


PROFESSIONS, THE PUBLIC SPHERE AND THE NEWS MEDIA 


Probation officers have not been alone in having their occupational stand- 
ing assaulted. It is hard to think of a professional group in the UK that was 
not challenged by the Conservative administration of 1979-97. Some of 
these attacks were indirect, for example the widening of rights of audience 
before the courts or the erosion of clinical autonomy through the internal 
markets set up in the National Health Service. 

Other confrontations were more direct. In many respects the govern- 
ment’s attempts to control schooling through destabilizing what it saw as 
the education ‘establishment’ are a parallel instance to probation. Against 
background ridicule of allegedly ineffectual and left-wing-dominated 
teacher education in Conservative-aligned media, new direct-entry routes 
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were introduced, among them the Licensed Teacher Scheme (Barton et al. 
1994). These recruits were not to be literally ex-army but were immediately 
nicknamed ‘Mums’ Army’. Candidates must be at least 24 years of age and 
undertake up to two years of on-job training and study. In a further parallel 
with the remodelled probation officer qualification, support funding was 
to be channelled through schools which would themselves be responsible 
for designing the training programme. Barton and his colleagues (1994) 
explicitly interpret these policies as part of a long-term strategy of depro- 
fessionalization through moving teacher education out of higher education. 
It should be noted, however, that a Department of Education Circular 
described these ‘non-conventional routes’ as accounting for only around 10 
per cent of annual intake into initial teaching training (DES 1991 quoted 
Barton et al. 1994). Moreover, there appears to be little sign that the scheme 
has grown sufficiently to threaten the higher education-based education 
arrangements, although these have since been subjected to greater central 
government control by a variety of means. Licensed teaching is now 
described, in a guide for potential teachers, as ‘used by employers subject 
to local need with limited places ... There is currently little demand in 
the primary area’ (http: / /idun.unl.ac.uk/~hydzmartinw/ pgcrout.htmilic — 
12 January 1998). 

Law and order was an issue of very high political salience throughout 
the 1979-97 Conservative government. But so too was education and con- 
taining the fiscal demands of the National Health Service. Why was the 
probation service targeted so specifically and comprehensively while other 
groups were attacked indirectly or partially? And why was the attack on 
this occupation relentlessly pursued when other initiatives were success- 
fully repulsed or allowed to lapse? (The Licensed Teacher Scheme, for 
example, could have been baited with increased cash to schools.) Among 
the multiplex components of an explanation must be, first, that probation 
work is an occupation entirely contingent on government policy through 
statute — an extreme example of Johnson’s (1972) state-sponsored pro- 
fession. In principle the entire job could be abolished overnight. Second, it 
was unfortunate in being the responsibility of a secretary of state operating 
on crucial Conservative terrain and, as is now clearer, capable of a very long 
game indeed in political terms. Third, few people have direct experience of 
what probation officers do. In this sense, John Patten was absolutely right: 
the probation service needed to raise its public profile. The ability to speak 
with one voice, arising out of the service’s compactness and near-tribal 
ethos, is of little use if no-one is listening. Fourth, initiatives like the 
Licensed Teacher Scheme have foundered not only through the vocal oppo- 
sition of professional organizations, but also because of lack of co-operation 
by schools themselves. A system of compulsion can be imagined but the 
sheer scale of the school system would make imposing compliance hugely 
costly. Not so with probation services: 54 organizations can be under con- 
stant surveillance. On the other hand, as we have seen, the existing pattern 
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of probation training had extensive, influential and Nnear-unanimous sup- 
port. Presumably, therefore, in order for the government to retreat from its 
policy of abolition, the matter had to become an embarrassing ‘public issue’. 
That it did not demonstrates much about the public sphere in the contem- 
porary UK, and the place of the news media within it. 

Habermas’ concept of the public sphere is ‘a public of private people 
engaged in rational-critical debate’ (1962/1989, p. 117). In this ‘arena, inde- 
pendent of government... and also enjoying autonomy from partisan econ- 
omic forces’ (Webster 1995, quoting Holub 1991) would emerge the auth- 
entic ‘public opinion’ of equal citizens independent of the church and 
capable of keeping the state in check. Habermas is not Sanguine about the 
quality of contemporary public debate. Even his first formulations, pub- 
lished in the early 1960s, reflect gloomily on what is now captured as ‘pro- 
motional culture’ (Wernick 1991). Not only are the topics of debate com- 
modified, but so too is its enactment: ‘the rational debate of private people 
becomes the production numbers of the stars in radio and television’ 
(Habermas 1962/1989, p. 164). Both sympathetic and opposed scholars have 
suggested that Habermas’ construct of the public sphere rests heavily on a 
brief moment in the development of English bourgeois society in which a 
literate ‘café society’ and new printing technology made it possible for polit- 
ical issues to be subjected to informed and vigorous scrutiny. Moreover this 
‘public’ was exclusively male and from a very narrow class base (Outhwaite 
1994; Webster 1995). Even so, as Garnham has forcefully argued, we need 
a vision of a public sphere as ‘an Ideal Type against which we can judge 
existing social arrangements’ (1990, p. 109). 

The conduct of the ‘debate’ over probation training highlights two 
aspects of Habermas’s argument. First, that however decayed the contem- 
porary public sphere, certain ritual observances must still accompany dras- 
tic government action. Ironically, this may be necessary precisely because 
‘private enterprises evoke in their customers the idea that in their consump- 
tion decisions they act in their capacity as citizens, [so] the state has to 
“address” its citizens like consumers’ (Habermas 1962/198, p. 195). Follow- 
ing from this, second, the history of the probation training issue illustrates 
the ‘refeudalized’ public sphere where the purpose is ‘a staged and manipu- 
lattve publicity displayed by organizations over the heads of a mediatized 
public’ (Habermas 1962/1989, p. 232 emphasis in original). The objective of 
such ‘showy pomp’ (1962/1989, p. 195) is, at the most, what Outhwaite 
(1994, p. 10) characterizes as ‘plebiscitary acclamation’. Presumably, genu- 
ine communication with a properly responsive public would entail the 
possibility of proposals being abandoned. In the case of probation training 
not only were they pursued regardless of the debate, but several aspects of 
the government campaign appear engineered to ensure this ‘acclamation’. 
It should be noted here that while government thinking was vigorously 
contested, such exchanges did not produce Habermas’ ‘ideal speech situ- 
ation’ of authentic communication. Rather than speaking as private individ- 
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uals, the protagonists were almost exclusively in organized groups (for 
instance NAPO and the Magistrates’ Association): ‘although these quasi- 
official opinions can be addressed to a wider public, they do not fulfil the 
requirements of a public process of rational-critical debate’ (Habermas 
1962/1989, p. 247). 

Nevertheless, if the public sphere has any reality at all in the contempor- 
ary UK, the debate about restructuring probation training took place within 
a reasonable semblance of it. There was no formal restriction on partici- 
pation. In principle anyone could make a response to the consultation exer- 
cise. Front-line members of the profession had broadcasting time to explain 
their case. Elected Members of Parliament from government as well as 
opposition parties attempted to get the issue debated on the floor of the 
Commons. The House of Lords is probably the nearest we now have to 
a coffee house: in its very detailed debate most of the contributors were 
knowledgable but not parti pris by virtue of employment and only loosely 
controlled by political affiliation. News media coverage was sporadic, but 
not (with the reliable exception of the mid-market national newspapers) 
hostile to those attempting to defend the existing probation training set-up. 

Was the lack of media partisanship itself the problem? Must we conclude 
that public issues are now only recognizable if they reach some threshold of 
media coverage? If so, the domain assumptions of the news media require 
examination. Here was a profession being deconstructed. This was, argu- 
ably, a step change in government/professional relations, even when one 
considers the many occupations which have had their privileges eroded 
by closer regulation (for example in higher education) or deregulation (for 
example optician services) since 1979. Despite this, the fundamental sig- 
nificance of the government move was not addressed. 

Broadsheet national newspapers, together with television and radio news 
and current affairs programmes, are thought to be central to opinion-forma- 
tion. All portray themselves as providing explanation rather than mere cata- 
loguing of events and personalities. Yet key personnel in NAPO told me 
that their sense was that the core issues underlying the whole imbroglio 
were too ‘dry’ even for these ‘serious’ media. (For the mass tabloid press 
an abstract, legalistic, long drawn-out policy saga affecting the higher edu- 
cation of a small number of middle-class professionals is not news.) As we 
have seen, coverage was anyway limited. Most of the news items were 
reactive, hardly going beyond a description of the latest happenings, 
whether government announcements, mass rallies, parliamentary debates, 
or judicial review. The positive regional coverage of the rallies was helpful 
for NAPO’s internal organization, but is likely to have been generated by 
the news values of novelty-plus-human interest: ‘unlikely locals demon- 
strate in London’. Similarly, the national media attention paid to the out- 
come of judicial review derived more from its being embedded within the 
continuing news story of the multiplying legal challenges to the Home Sec- 
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retary. This time the novelty was that he emerged as winner, thus fulfilling 
the clichéd but durable news category of ‘man bites dog’. 

The news agenda is set in part by those holding the media gatekeeper 
rôles of editor and section editor. It is at this organizational level that the 
allocation decision is made which divides simple news from ‘news and 
background’, which requires much more scarce staff time. Both printed and 
broadcast news operate in an environment of unprecedented competition. 
One outcome, now the subject of debate within the industry itself, is the 
supposed ‘tabloidization’ of the broadsheets (Engel 1996; Farndon 1996) 
and some television news bulletins. In terms of daily news gathering and 
processing practice, this means even greater emphasis on the dramatic, the 
immediate and the personal — triumph, tragedy and celebrity. Both trade 
talk and participant accounts of news media operating ideology assert that 
the most lethal categorization of an issue is ‘boring’. Perhaps further scru- 
tiny of the probation training issue was short-circuited by its being classi- 
fied as ‘another whinging professional group’. Moreover media conditions 
of employment, always notable for their brutal insecurity, are now even 
more precarious. Tunstall (1996) argues that news journalism in the UK is 
further from acquiring the characteristics of a profession than it was two 
or three decades ago. This, too, might explain the lack of editorial engage- 
ment with the underlying implications of the probation training story. 

Editorial decision is, however, a very limited component of ‘news values’: 
commercial pressures, technological imperatives and newsgathering rou- 
tines are much more significant. The most decisive influence on the news 
media treatment of the probation officer training story was almost certainly 
its lack of overt politicization. For ‘serious’ media, politics are constitutive of 
news, both conceptually and organizationally. However, despite their 
claims to provide cerebral ‘analysis’ and background, and well before their 
supposed tabloidization, the broadsheet press and national broadcast news 
have always tended to present politics as a series of events within a frame 
of personalized conflict. Much of the analysis is of political motivation and 
manoeuvre; abstract problems and processes are transformed into war 
reports of troops lined up, hand-to-hand encounters and casualties. Matters 
of policy rarely receive detailed consideration of their provenance and 
likely impact outside semi-specialist publications. This tendency is often 
attributed to the pivotal position of ‘lobby journalism’ within both the insti- 
tutional framework of UK political newsgathering and the news media hier- 
archy (Tunstall 1970, 1996). Not only does it set a reporting style which 
affects other journalistic specialisms like home affairs and health news but, 
as Negrine (1994) has shown, briefing the lobby can be used as a device to 
protect the government from questioning based on specialized policy 
knowledge. 

In the case of probation training, this transformation into stylized party 
manoeuvring and ritualized exchanges between government ministers and 
their opposition counterparts did not occur. House of Commons opposition 
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to government action centred on the important — but entirely procedural — 
issue of the use of Statutory Instruments. Wholehearted commitment to the 
existing framework of probation training was never offered by the Labour 
Party (then the main opposition group). Clearly, if it had done so the stakes 
would have been raised and the cause might have been lost sooner. While 
the Home Office had failed in its diverse attempts to gain support for the 
proposed changes, the very fact that the ‘problem’ remained obdurately 
low-profile ultimately enabled it to proceed relatively unimpeded. NAPO’s 
remaining avenue was judicial review. This, too, is resource-hungry in 
terms of buying legal expertise and the time and effort required to gather 
evidence that is both extensive and convincing. 


CONCLUSION AND CODA 

NAPO’s retrospective analysis is that its campaign was always risky 
because government insistence on pursuing the demolition of the probation 
training system was irrational, in the sense of being unresponsive to 
rational argument. An alternative interpretation is that the then Home Sec- 
retary pursued an entirely rational strategy in which the ‘costs’ of the cus- 
tomary observances of today’s mediatized public sphere were simply a 
necessary preliminary to deploying the ultimate resource: state power. 
Imperviousness to — or even gleeful rejection of — the customary reasoned 
policy process became one of the hallmarks of the Conservative adminis- 
tration, emblematic of its determination to modernize. (For example: 
‘Howard admits rejecting civil servants’ advice’, The Guardian 12 November 
1993.) It is interesting to speculate on whether NAPO would have been 
more successful if it had been sufficiently well-resourced to address the 
public directly by deploying the marketing methods of major charities 
(including NACRO) and commercial firms. As a dedicated populist, 
Michael Howard might have been more susceptible to popular pressure. 
The use of postal and telephone approaches, a poster campaign, advertise- 
ments in the national press, and ‘meet the offender/probation officer’ 
opportunities for newsgatherers might have changed the terrain of debate 
entirely, not least because of the intensely self-referential world of news 
media. During the training dispute many existing ex-armed forces pro- 
bation officers energetically argued that a period in full-time education had 
been essential for them to acquire wholly new knowledge and skills to do 
the job. It is not hard to imagine an advertising campaign, for example, 
based on the theme ‘and I thought soldiering was tough’. 

But perhaps even a Conservative volte face would not have secured the 
proto-professional status of probation officer training. Crime has turned out 
to be almost as high on the Labour government’s agenda, even if punishment 
is not. Now the human and financial costs of the claim that ‘prison works’ 
are materializing. Faced with a public relentlessly encouraged to support 
imprisonment as both morally correct and effective, the Home Secretary is 
having to work even harder than the Conservative government of the mid- 
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1980s to make alternative penalties fit the Labour ‘tough on crime’ election 
slogan. In December 1997 he announced a review of the service. The result, 
put out to consultation in August 1998, was far more swingeing than 
anything Michael Howard had attempted: ‘the creation of a unified national 
service’ as part of the Home Office with officers becoming civil servants 
(Home Office 1998, p. 1). As for John Patten a decade before, presentation 
is crucial. A new name is being sought ‘capable of inspiring public confi- 
dence’ (Home Office 1998, para. 2. 14). Only the naming issue attracted press 
interest: ‘Probation service gets macho makeover’ (Daily Mail 7 August 1998). 
Apparently even a government highly sensitive to post-modern promotional 
politics cannot guarantee getting the probation servcie on to the news 
agenda. 


NOTES 


1. In England and Wales criminal justice is the responsibility of the Home Office under the 
Home Secretary, one of the most senior cabinet posts. 

2. For example: in the first half of 1991 ACOP issued 15 news releases. Six were used, almost 
all by the national broadsheet press: in only one instance was ACOP the sole ‘expert’ voice. 
By contrast, in the year to May 1992 all the news releases issued by NAPO received at least 
one national press mention. 
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REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE NEW NHS: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT CHANGES 





SUE DOPSON, LOUISE LOCOCK AND ROSEMARY STEWART 


This article reports on a two-year, multi-method, qualitative study in two regional 
offices in the UK National Health Service of the changing role of the regional tier 
from the autumn of 1994. The nature of the changes from fourteen semi-auton- 
omous regional health authorities to eight regional offices of the NHS Executive, 
whose staff became civil servants, are described together with the way this reorgani- 
zation changed the role and relationships of NHS Executive HQ, the regional offices 
and the field. By the end of our research in the autumn of 1996, the change from 
regional health authority to regional office had gone well in the two regional offices 
studied; they had become smaller organizations, had established closer working 
with HQ and believed they had more influence over policy, while retaining good 
relations with health authorities. Emerging issues from the changes and some of 
their implications are discussed, particularly the pressures towards greater cen- 
tralization and the particular forms that these have taken, despite the aim, and in 
part the achievement, of greater devolution, and the cultural differences between 
the NHS and the civil service. We conclude by assessing what the future holds for 
regional offices, in the light of the recent NHS White Paper (Secretary of State for 
Health 1997). 


INTRODUCTION 


This article is primarily an account of the empirical findings of research 
into the changing regional tier of the UK National Health Service (NHS), 
as autonomous regional health authorities (RHAs) were abolished and 
replaced by regional offices (ROs), which form part of the civil service. 
There has been little research focused directly on the regional level of the 
NHS, although it is often commented on indirectly. We believe our findings 
in this neglected area offer an opportunity to consider a number of 
important themes within an NHS context, including the tension between 
centralization and devolution, the role of HQ and the tension between the 
civil service and management cultures. This helps to build on existing 
knowledge in these areas, for example the review of the nature and trans- 
formation of corporate headquarters by Ferlie and Pettigrew (1996) and the 
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case study of the transformation of the Department of Health by Day and 
Klein (1997). 

The article sets the context with a brief review of the history of changes 
at regional level of the NHS, culminating in the most recent reforms; and 
presents our research design and summarizes key findings. We have chosen 
not to present in detail the rich qualitative material we gathered but rather 
to discuss emerging issues and their significance, particularly in the light 
of the recent NHS White Paper (Secretary of State 1997). 


HISTORY OF CHANGES TO THE REGIONAL TIER OF THE NHS 


A regional tier has existed in England since the creation of the NHS. 
Changes to it have largely occurred in the context of major reorganizations 
of health services, themselves a response to concerns about the way health 
services were developing and the capacity to cope with emerging pressures 
of escalating costs, changing population structure and patterns of illness. 
Draper, Grenholm and Best (1976) argue that a direct and logical response 
to the changing and complex demands being placed upon the NHS would 
have been a structure which allowed more open discussion of how resource 
allocations are arrived at; a looser and less rigid definition of administrative 
and management roles to improve co-ordination across policy areas; and 
flexibility to respond to changing policies and priorities, rather than a com- 
mand hierarchy. What emerged from the first reorganization of the NH5 in 
1974 was, however, a far cry from an organizational structure built around 
evolving health needs and patterns of care. The new arrangements for the 
NHS established a structure of 90 area health authorities (AHAs) grouped 
under 14 regional health authorities (RHAs), whose role was to translate 
national policies into a framework of regional objectives. RHAs were also 
charged with allocating capital revenue resources to ensure that national 
objectives were met as well as monitoring performance. 

The RHA’s role was greatly influenced by the introduction of a compre- 
hensive national system of planning for health services in 1976, with 
regional plans based on national guidelines. The system was to involve 
not only planners, but also professional staff through advisory committees, 
health care planning teams and the public via community health councils 
(CHCs). 

Subsequent reorganization in 1982 saw the abolition of AHAs; their 
responsibilities were taken over by their constituent districts, newly consti- 
tuted as district health authorities. RHAs were unaffected by this change, 
apart from a few boundary changes in the Thames regions. The next major 
change to the role of the region arose as a result of the publication of the 
Griffiths report (Griffiths 1983), which highlighted the difficulties at all lev- 
els in the NHS of professional officers being required to work in consensus 
management teams where each officer had the power of veto. It was argued 
this had led to poor central management of the NHS, piecemeal strategies, 
ad hoc interference in local management and long delays in the management 
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process. The proposed solution was the introduction of general manage- 
ment throughout the NHS. 

The Griffiths report also resulted in significant changes to the central 
management of the NHS, in the form of the Department of Health and 
Social Security (DHSS), which had hitherto remained largely unchanged. 
The NHS Supervisory and Management Boards were established as new 
additions to the centre. These were early attempts to bridge the gap 
between managers and the civil service, between operational management 
and policy formulation. However, the very fact that two boards were set 
up perpetuated the distinction between policy and management, and their 
failure demonstrated the difficulty of sustaining it (Klein 1995, pp. 147-8). 
Day and Klein argue this is a fundamental tension within the Department 
of Health, and that its evolution ‘can be read as a cautionary tale about the 
problems involved in separating steering from rowing’ (Day and Klein 
1997, p. 4). The frustrations of trying to separate management and politics 
led to the resignation of the first NHS chief executive, Victor Paige. 
Although a replacement chief executive was appointed, the Minister of 
State for Health took over chairmanship of the Management Board, and 
thus for a while both boards were ministerially led, with all the constraints 
that that implies. One response was to create a new Chief Executive’s Work- 
ing Group (CEWG); this in effect took over the previous role of the Manage- 
ment Board, whilst the Management Board fulfilled the supervisory board 
role, and the Supervisory Board ‘effectively withered away’ (Klein 1995, 
p. 148). Ultimately, the CEWG became the NHS Management Executive and 
replaced both the Management and Supervisory Boards (For a full account 
of these changes see Day and Klein 1997). 

The Griffiths report had anticipated that the establishment of the Super- 
visory and Management Boards would lead to fewer central interventions 
and possibly fewer staff at the centre, since ‘the requirement for central, 
isolated initiatives should disappear once a coherent manpower process is 
established’ (Griffiths 1983, p. 16). Studies of the introduction of general 
management (see Harrison ef al. 1992, for a review) all agree the centre in 
fact failed to provide the service with strategic leadership. The Management 
Board is consistently described as a remote body, incapable of providing 
clear direction for the service. RHAs fare no better. Often described as pat- 
ernalistic and distant, they are portrayed as trapping local management 
within a strait-jacket of central directives, political interference and inad- 
equate central funding. 

The next major change to affect the role of regions was the quasi-market 
reforms introduced by the NHS and Community Care Act 1990. These 
reforms separated the purchasing and providing of services, and created 
streamlined health authorities (responsible for purchasing) and new NHS 
trusts (providers). Trusts were granted new financial and managerial free- 
doms, with their own boards of directors, but they were to be monitored 
by new outposts of the NHS Executive based in each region. These meas- 
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ures were intended to strengthen local management and give it a more 
business-like flavour, but at the same time they also emphasized an increas- 
ingly direct accountability to the centre for both purchasers and providers. 
Klein (1995, p. 197) notes for example: ‘the reforms represented the ultimate 
logic of Nye Bevan’s principle that health authority members were the 
“creatures” of the Minister.’ 

However, this strengthened accountability was based less on traditional 
interventionist hierarchy and more on performance managment, a trend 
already evident in the Griffiths reforms (Day and Klein 1997, p. 9). The role 
of regions moved increasingly from line manager to what was termed ‘mar- 
ket manager’. This combined a quasi-neutral umpire function — ensuring 
compliance with the rules, enforcing negotiating timetables and, exception- 
ally, arbitrating in contract disputes — with a performance monitoring func- 
tion. As Ferlie and Pettigrew (1996) suggest, this performance monitoring 
system has been used to balance devolution with tighter accountability and 
more challenging comparison of performance between players in the mar- 
ket. Thus the paradoxical tensions between decentralization and centraliz- 
ation, evident in the early days of general management reform, continue 
to characterize relationships between the centre and the field, and to affect 
the way the centre itself is organized and defined. These contradictory 
developments reflect wider tensions between the impulse to roll back the 
boundaries of government intervention in the provision of public services, 
and the desire to tighten accountability and performance review. 


‘Managing the new NHS” 

The next reorganization of the centre/regional relationship was an attempt 
to recognize and engage with the political realities of managing the NHS. 
The Functions and Responsibilities Review was set up in 1993 by the sec- 
retary of state to ‘streamline the central management structure of the NHS 
and consolidate joint working between DHAs and FHSAs’ (Department of 
Health 1993, foreword). The initial report, ‘Managing the new NHS’ 
(Department of Health 1993), proposed the abolition of regional health 
authorities and expansion of the role of the then NHS Management Execu- 
tive. 

Further work was set in hand, including a review of the wider Depart- 
ment of Health chaired by Terri Banks, which was felt to be a pre-requisite 
for examining structure and responsibilities at other levels. In addition, 
twelve ‘functions groups’ were established, with membership drawn from 
across the NHS, to assess the most appropriate level at which different tasks 
and activities should be undertaken. The principle underlying the work of 
these groups was that as many functions as possible should be devolved 
to health authorities or trusts, or floated off as separate agencies. 

The Review of the Wider Department of Health (the Banks report) and Man- 


aging the New NHS: Functions and Responsibilities in the New NHS were pub- ~ 


lished simultaneously (Department of Health 1994; NHS Executive 1994). 
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The twin recommendations of the Banks report were to improve integration 
and focus within the wider Department of Health, and to improve the align- 
ment between policy and implementation by transferring a significant 
amount of responsibility to the newly retitled NHS Executive (NHSE). It 
notes that the establishment of regional offices as part of the NHSE ‘shifts 
the centre of gravity of the Executive much closer to the NHS’, but that 
this brings its own risk that the gap between policy and implementation 
will widen still further. It argues the best way to ensure this does not hap- 
pen is by giving the NHS Executive ‘responsibility at all stages for policies 
for services provided by the NHS, from policy development to implemen- 
tation’ (p. 12); this seems to mark a final acceptance that policy and manage- 
ment cannot be separated (Day and Klein 1997 p. 16). 

Managing the New NHS: Functions and Responsibilities confirmed that the 
fourteen regional health authorities would be abolished and replaced by 
eight regional offices, with considerably reduced staffing levels. These 
regional offices would no longer be autonomous bodies, but would become 
part of the NHSE. The regional offices were established on Ist April 1994; 
for two years they ran in parallel with RHAs, with a joint management 
structure headed by the newly appointed regional directors. In April 1996, 
all regional employees became civil servants and RHAs were finally abol- 
ished. The number of staff at regional level was reduced from 3,905 in 
March 1993 to 1,118 in 1997, a reduction of 71.4 per cent (NHS Executive, 
personal communication). 

Day and Klein (1997) describe the changes as giving the NHSE a more 
strategic role as more responsibility was devolved to local managers. This 
‘reflected increasing disillusion with the role of regions. Several had been 
embroiled in financial scandals of various kinds. And there was a wide- 
spread perception that regions were a cumbersome, overstaffed and ineffec- 
tive mechanism for implementing central government policy’ (p. 14). 
Regional directors were to have dual roles, ‘contributing on national level 
issues as members of the NHS Executive Board and also taking responsi- 
bility for the performance of purchasers and providers in their region’ (NHS 
Executive 1994, p. 8). Responsibility for providers was a new development, 
as this had previously rested with the separate trust outposts of the NHSE. 
The aim was to ensure better co-ordination between the actions of pur- 
chasers and providers, but without undermining the separation between 
them. Regional offices were therefore required to maintain clearly identifi- 
able purchaser and provider arms within their structures. 

Regional offices now occupied a clear intermediary position between the 
NHSE HQ and health authorities and trusts. For example on strategy: 


NHSE HQ will develop the strategic framework and also set strategies 
.. 5 regional offices will contribute to the development of national stra- 
tegic objectives and will channel information and reflect the views from 
purchasers and providers; health authorities will carry out health needs 
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assessment and develop local health strategies within the context of the 
national strategic framework 


and on policy: 


NHSE HQ will develop national policy . . .; regional offices will contrib- 
ute to the development of national policy and may take the lead in parti- 
cular policy areas; health authorities and trusts will have responsibility 
for implementing national policy (NHS Executive 1994, p. 8). 


Apart from contributing to strategy and policy development, the major task 
for the regional offices was to be performance management, although a 
variety of other tasks were laid down, including developmental responsi- 
bilities in education and training, R&D and public health, approving new 
GP fundholders and managing the implementation of the national infor- 
mation technology strategy. 

Once RHAs were abolished, the main revenue allocation was routed 
directly to health authorities as purchasers, instead of through regional 
offices. Although notionally regions retained responsibility for setting GP 
fundhoider budgets, in practice this was handled by health authorities. All 
non-essential tasks were devolved from regions to the most appropriate 
level; this included previously substantial functions such as estates and 
information services (The central management of estates had already been 
established as a ‘Next Steps’ agency in 1991). 

In an effort to explore the impact of the changes discussed above, includ- 
ing the continuing tensions between centralization and devolution, we 
approached two of the new regional offices to undertake a longitudinal 
research project. 


DETAILS OF THE RESEARCH 


The two-year project started in the autumn of 1994. Its broad objective was 
to trace the changes in the role played by the regional tier in the NHS 
following the review described above , and to identify emerging issues. The 
methodology chosen was a multi-method qualitative approach, the main 
element of which was repeat semi-structured interviews, but which also 
included observation, a questionnaire and detailed documentary analysis. 
The interviews were mainly face-to-face but some by telephone. Specifically 
some 280 interviews were undertaken at regional level and 80 at field level. 
Interviews were carried out with: 


e the members of the regional management board and a significant sam- 
ple of the senior staff in the two regional offices (four rounds of 
interviews); 

e the chief executive, and initially a finance director and director of pub- 
lic health, of a health authority in each of the original four merged 
RHAs (three rounds of interviews with each chief executive) ; 

e the chief executive, and one or more of their key colleagues, of an acute, 
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a mental health and a community trust in each of the two regions (four 
rounds of interviews); 

e people suggested as providing useful perspectives on the changing role 
of region, for example a manager of a large multi-fund of general prac- 
titioners (single interviews); 

e all the National Health Service Executive headquarter’s directors (two 
rounds of interviews). 


A carefully constructed interview schedule covered questions about how 
interviewees’ work and relationships were affected, distinguishing between 
work and relationships with different levels and different departments. This 
enabled us to adapt the questions at each stage of the research to take 
account of changes taking place and of the issues that seemed to be emerg- 
ing as important. A small case study (Yin 1984) of policy implementation 
was undertaken, focusing on the care programme approach in mental 
health services. We also observed key meetings, for example, the regional 
management board meetings, away days and meetings of purchasers and 
providers. 

A questionnaire was sent in early autumn 1996 to the chief executive of 
all the health authorities within the two regions to be completed in consul- 
tation with other executive directors. The questions were tailored to meet 
the information requirements of each regional office, although an assess- 
ment of the role played by the regional office overall and by individual 
directorates was common to both. 

This methodological approach was chosen in order to shed light on a 
number of significant process questions of the changes to the regional 
offices that we considered important. For example: who are the key stake- 
holders; who loses; who gains; how do the accounts of the changes differ 
amongst the stakeholders; what are the unintended consequences of 
change. 

Documentary analysis was carried out, including: 

e NHSE communications to regional offices, trusts and health authorities; 

e communications from regional office to HAs and trusts in both regions; 

e central directives and guidance; 

e analysis of agendas and minutes of regional executive and purchaser 

chief executive meetings. 


One of the original aims of documentary analysis was to trace changes 
in the volume and nature of written communications. In the event, practical 
difficulties involved in obtaining copies of papers and the lack of access to 
‘Management in confidence’ documents made it impossible to obtain a 
reliable and comprehensive sample of documents. The increasing use of 
e-mail also substantially (and unquantifiably) affected the production of 
written communications during the study. 

However, the documentary analysis did provide a valuable additional 
source of information; qualitative analysis of the nature and content of the 
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communications received helped validate or challenge findings from other 
aspects of the study. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS - CHANGES RESULTING FROM THE 
REGIONAL REORGANIZATION 


One clear outcome of the changes was to alter significantly, as was 
intended, the nature of the relationships between NHSE HQ, regional 
offices and the field. 


Changes in the relationship of regions with headquarters 

In the early days of the changes, the phrase ‘single-centre working’ was 
commonly used to describe the new relationship between HQ and regional 
offices. The opportunity to have more influence on the centre, and in parti- 
cular to try to ensure that sensible, implementable policies were adopted, 
was seen by interviewees as one of the potential advantages of the change. 
We were given various definitions of the ‘single centre’, including: 


‘one NHSE organization which happens to be in different places’; 

‘if someone in the organization says something, that is the view: there 
should only be one set of guidance going out’; 

‘commitment to a shared set of values and objectives’. 


Existing studies of health care management in the UK have consistently 
pointed to antagonism between the RHAs and the Department of Health 
(for example Ham 1982, pp. 108-120; Pollitt et al. 1991, pp. 72-3; Day and 
Klein 1997, pp. 4-6). Therefore achievement of a shared set of values and 
objectives would be a major change. 

By summer 1996, there was uncertainty about the practical working of a 
single centre. The quotations below demonstrate how people were strug- 
gling to understand how it was working in practice: 


‘perhaps you cannot have a single centre that is not in one place’; 

‘like George Orwell’s animal farm, all animals are equal but some, that 
is the HQ, are more equal than others’; 

‘HQ see us as an extension of them rather than as having a separate role’; 
‘it is a phrase used less now except as a joke’; 

‘single centre works well in some areas, for example in performance 
management’; 

‘being able to phone people as a right is one indication of a single centre, 
another are the systems we share, for example pay’; 

‘I increasingly feel part of a single centre’; 

‘when I’m doing single-centre work I feel very single-centred, but when 
I get here (the RO) and I get stuff, then I think no, it’s them and us and 
I start talking like that and think “they're doing it again”. 


There was, however, general agreement amongst those we interviewed in 
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the regional offices that ROs now had more influence in HQ, mainly owing 
to easier access to ministers; improved knowledge of ‘the system’ and key 
individuals in the system and learning how to write ministerial briefs. A 
significant number of interviewees spoke of greater realism at HQ about 
what can be delivered. Nonetheless the same individuals could give 
examples of policy papers and implementation guidance coming out with- 
out much consultation with the regional offices. Most of the HQ directors 
interviewed confirmed that regional offices were more influential in policy 
terms, one commenting that seeking the involvement of regions in policy 
issues ‘at an early stage was now instinctive’. Our research, therefore, sug- 
gests that, even at that early stage of the changes, the reorganization had 
brought the regional offices and HQ closer together in policy formulation. 

Another clear outcome of the changes is that regional office staff are now 
civil servants. By the end of the study, the trauma for many, but not all 
senior staff, at the prospect of becoming civil servants, and the resentments 
caused by the ways in which this was handled had receded. Those inter- 
viewed at regional level in August and September 1996 had mainly become 
more positive about the change, although relationships between HO staff 
and those in the regional offices were said to be better in some directorates 
than in others. Most senior staff at regional level said that becoming civil 
servants had facilitated developing relationships because: 


‘there has been a growth of mutual understanding’; 

‘you know who to approach’; 

‘as a civil servant you have a right to make contact that you did not 
have before’. 


The positive aspects of more involvement were tempered for some inter- 
viewees by complaints that because of the pressure to reduce staffing at 
HQ there was a tendency to download work with little clarity or rationale 
for doing so, but some added that they also tried to download work to the 
HAs. There were also continuing concerns from our regional interviewees 
about no longer being, and being seen by the field to be, part of the NHS: 
‘... there is no doubt the RO will have to work hard to be regarded as 
their people’ (HQ Director). 

One obstacle to working well together referred to by many regional office 
staff was a major cultural difference between themselves as part of the NHS 
culture and HQ staff below the top level. The most senior HQ staff tended 
to be recruited from within the NHS, but at other levels they came mainly 
from a traditional civil service background. The general view seemed to be 
that the cultural differences would remain despite efforts to bridge them 
and form a new culture, because the traditional civil servants thought first 
of serving ministers, whereas the regional staff saw themselves as serving 
the NHS staff in the field. Nonetheless, many RO interviewees recognized 
that: ‘we have a really important role to show people in Leeds and London 
what it is like in the health service’. Despite these cultural differences, it 
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is worth reemphasizing the closer working relationship on policy 
formulation. 

The inclusion of regional offices within the civil service is a quite different 
experience to the fragmentation and diffusion of accountability seen in the 
creation of Next Steps agencies (Greenaway 1995; Learmont 1995; Dopson 
and Stewart 1992). Day and Klein (1997) suggest that in some ways the 
original NHS Management Board and its successor, the NHSE, represented 
the creation of ‘an agency within the DoH’ (p. 7); the more radical idea of 
floating the NHS off as a ‘Next Steps’ agency has consistently been rejected. 
They argue that the acceptance that policy and management are inseparable 
and should both be located within the NHSE brings into question the whole 
concept of ‘Next Steps’, at least within the context of the politically sensitive 
NHS (p. 16) and perhaps in other cases too: they report that the salutary 
example of political intervention in the work of the Prison Service Agency 
came up frequently in interviews at the Department of Health (p. 36). They 
also note that having an agency within the department has clearly strength- 
ened central control, despite the fact that RHAs themselves had originally 
advocated it ‘in order to weaken the grip of the central DoH on the 
NHS’ (p. 10). 


Relationships with the field 


Our results suggest health authorities in the two regions were generally 
positive about the role of the regional office. There were a number of 
important areas where the field believed ROs added value: 


ROs are a lubricant, they hold the system together . . . They help coordi- 
nate services, help people share learning and thinking around the issues’; 
‘I think they offer street wisdom ... they offer an opportunity to reform 
the top of the NHS by keeping close contact with the field, hearing how 
it is and translating into action, removing obstacles and providing leader- 
ship for people who are stuck because of policy constraints’; 

I think where regions can establish themselves as repositories of good 
practice or have the ability to synthesize a lot of information and provide 
it to people in a helpful way, this is a very useful part of the develop- 
ment function’; 

‘Where they are run well, they (ROs) achieve cohesion. And the terrible 
danger in this devolved system at its current stage of development, is 
fragmentation’; 

‘There is value in terms of accountability, there is value from regions in 
the control functions they exercise where there is pretty close monitor- 
ing nowadays’. 


Health authority respondents in both regions felt regional offices exercised 
an appropriate balance between intervention and ‘light touch’ in monitor- 
ing their performance. Specifically they valued improved communication 
about forthcoming national policy and increased opportunity to influence 
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proposed policy, and attributed this mainly to the regional director being 
a member of the NHS Executive Board. There were, however, concerns 
about lack of co-ordination between regional directorates, particularly 
between performance management and trust monitoring, and the lack of a 
focus (and top-sliced funding) for difficult service reconfiguration issues, 
which transcend individual purchaser /provider relationships. One respon- 
dent commented that: ‘someone ought to be restricting the aspirations of 
trusts.’ 

This raises the issue of whether the powers of the regional tier in the 
NHS have been reduced too far. Although the re-inclusion of provider 
monitoring within regional offices was intended to counteract fragmen- 
tation, there were concerns in the field that it was not having the desired 
effect, because regions’ power to actually intervene in the market or over- 
ride it where this would be in the strategic interests of the NHS was 
constrained. 

A key role of regional offices has been to act as interpreter between HQ 
and the field, to help ensure that HQ understands the realities of the field 
and formulates policies that can be implemented in practice. It also means 
explaining to the field the background to new policy directives and pointing 
out what aspects it is most essential to implement. Such a role helps to 
make for effective monitoring because the field will be more willing to co- 
operate and to share information if they understand and accept the policies. 
However, during the study there was a growing tendency for HQ to link 
directly with the field, or to use regional offices as a channel of communi- 
cation rather than as developers and interpreters of policy in their own 
right. As a result, the relationship between HQ and the field was charac- 
terized by the tension between devolution and central control. 

One effect of single-centre working between HQ and regional offices is 
that it is increasingly HQ which sets the agenda for strategic change and 
controls the process of implementation, even though it is stressed that pri- 
ority setting is the responsibility of health authorities and that local decision 
making is the way forward. 

An increasingly strong direct relationship has also developed between 
HQ and health authorities for performance management purposes; per- 
formance data is now reported directly to HQ, without intermediate aggre- 
gation at regional level. This was founded on the principle that regional 
offices were simply a part of the NHSE that happened to be based in local 
areas for reasons of convenience and therefore it made no sense to collect 
performance data on a regional basis. The role of regional offices in 
determining what information to collect has been significantly reduced. 

The decision to allocate resources directly to health authorities, rather 
than (as previously) to regional health authorities to distribute at their 
discretion, was based on the same principle that regions no longer existed 
as separate entities. It was partly devolutionary in intent; in practice, how- 
ever, it has strengthened central control of health authorities, particularly 
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in combination with more direct performance reporting. There was a tight- 
ening central grip on communications, including the appointment of board- 
level communications contacts throughout the NHS, and attempts by HQ 
to intervene directly in the field to control potentially damaging publicity. 
Some of this communication by-passed regional offices altogether or used 
them simply as a means of distributing information, with little in the way 
of interpretation. 

The regional offices clearly continue to have a boundary spanning role, 
even though the above discussion suggests its nature has been changing. 
The difficulties, and often stressfulness, of managing conflicting expec- 
tations from either side of the boundary have long been acknowledged 
(Rice 1963). For those employed in regional offices there is a conflict 
between the expectations of the career civil servants in the Department of 
Health that they will act so as to avoid problems for ministers and that 
they will seek to ensure faithful implementation of central policies and pro- 
cedures, and the expectations of staff in the field that they will understand 
their problems in implementation and communicate these problems to 
the centre. 

Regional health authorities of course had a boundary role between the 
Department of Health and the field, but as authorities they had greater 
autonomy, and their staff were employees of the NHS. It was easier for 
them to be seen by the field as being at least partially one of them, than it 
is now that they are civil servants and therefore more directly identified 
with the department. In the past, we were told, the loyalty of RHA staff 
was to the NHS and to those working in the field. Our research showed 
that this loyalty continued after the transition to regional offices, at least in 
the two that we were studying. This is not surprising and may partly be 
explained because staff came from the previous RHAs or from the field. 

The position from which regional staff span the boundary has obviously 
changed with their incorporation into the civil service. Our research sug- 
gests that staff in the regional offices were already, in a comparatively short 
period, becoming better at bridging the boundary with the staff at HQ. 
However, it was too early to tell whether this would be at the price of their 
understanding of, and relations with, NHS staff. Our questionnaire sug- 
gests that so far this had not happened. In the future, unless there is another 
reorganization affecting the regional role, it seems likely that there may be 
a gradual change as some staff become more identified with the civil service 
and see their careers developing there and others prefer to return to the 
NHS. 


EMERGING ISSUES 


Our discussion will be limited to problems of wider interest because some 

may prove to have been problems arising from the internal market, now 

abolished, from transitional difficulties or to be too specific to the NHS. 
The effects of the changes described above included much that is positive. 
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Not surprisingly, however, a number of issues remained and new ones 
were developing. 


Balancing control and flexibility 

One of the key issues at stake in HQ change in large organizations is finding 
the best current balance between centralization and decentralization. The 
radical changes affecting organizations, both in the public and private sec- 
tors, have tilted the balance towards greater decentralization, with the aim 
of creating more flexibility at the operating level. However, many writers 
have pointed to the apparent paradox that greater decentralization of 
decision making and, in many companies, major reductions in central staff, 
may be accompanied by more central control of some aspects. Ferlie and 
Pettigrew (1996) refer to the ‘ever-swinging pendulum ...a necessary and 
continuing tension between a bias to the centre and to the periphery’ 
(p. 498) and point out that ‘greater decentralization downwards is often 
balanced against tighter accountability upwards’ (p. 499). Many commen- 
tators have noted that the decentralizing principles of the Griffiths manage- 
ment reforms in the NHS have in fact resulted in greater centralized control 
(see, for example, Dopson and Waddington 1996; Harrison et al. 1992). Our 
findings described in the previous section have demonstrated how this dual 
effect has persisted in the context of changes to the regional and HQ tiers. 

There is nothing new about this ‘centralized-decentralization’, as Hoggett 
(1996) calls it. As he points out, it has become an established part of the 
organizational literature. He argues that: ‘Operational decentralization has 
proceeded against the background of governmental centralization and has, 
if anything, served to reinforce centralization processes’ (p. 19). 

Pressures towards greater control, alongside a policy of decentralization, 
are particularly likely in a politically sensitive public service, such as the 
NHS, where those at the centre have a strong interest in reducing the risks 
inherent in a policy of decentralization. Inevitably political pressures may 
sometimes override good intentions of devolution, particularly in the face 
of a politically damaging crisis — the death of a patient following difficulties 
in finding an intensive care bed locally, for example, led to central inter- 
vention in setting priorities for levels of provision of intensive care. 

To achieve devolution, particularly where this entails challenging the 
influence of intermediary powers such as professions, unions or local auth- 
orities, may require more central government control and intervention, at 
least in the transition (Klein 1995; Kirkpatrick and Lucio 1996). In effect, it 
is a strategy of ‘forcing people at the periphery to be free’ (Day and Klein 
1997, p. 15). This was particularly true of the implementation of local pay 
flexibility, which was strongly directed from HQ. 

There was a tension for regional office staff between the desire to be ‘light 
touch’ in exercising their performance management function and the hard 
monitoring pressures that were exercised from HQ over key political 
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pledges such as maximum waiting times. Their boundary role between HQ 
and the field made for a very difficult balancing act. 

An area where one may expect to find further centralizing pressures in 
future is to reduce the diversity in the style and practices of the regional 
offices. By the end of our research in the autumn of 1996 there was still 
considerable variation in the ways in which the regional offices interpreted 
their role. Each of the eight regional offices was reported to have a strong 
sense of identity and operated independently from one another. This was 
said to encourage innovation, but may not always make for efficiency. 
There may be moves to try to standardize more on perceived ‘best practice’. 
The regular meetings of functional directors from regional offices with the 
HQ director and senior staff provide a forum for examining current prac- 
tices and for considering whether there are areas where standardization 
would be desirable. This seems a fruitful approach which, hopefully, could 
avoid inappropriate standardization; however, it has implications for the 
continuation of functional loyalties, to which we now turn. 


Between functional or corporate identification 

There has traditionally been a tension in organizations between functional 
lines of communication, loyalties and attitudes and a corporate approach. 
In NHSE HQ, and mirrored in the regional offices, are strong functional 
departments, sometimes referred to as ‘functional chimneys’, which are 
now reinforced by regular functional meetings of top staff from HQ with 
their functional directors from the regional offices. This was commented 
upon in our interviews at the regional offices about HQ, and in the field 
about the regional offices; it was also raised in responses to the question- 
naire. This position contrasts with that at trust and health authority level, 
where the introduction of general management and subsequently the quasi- 
market had a profound effect on functional versus managerial lines of 
accountability, particularly in nursing, finance, estates and personnel 
(Harrison and Nutley 1993, pp. 25-6). The impact on medicine is more 
debatable (Cox 1991, pp. 103-5), although the incorporation of public health 
within health authority managerial processes is clear. 


Two cultures 

The boundary role of the regional offices places them in a cultural no-man’s 
land between serving ministers, and the mindset that that involves, which 
is the traditional public administration, and thinking managerially, which 
can be characterized as the New Public Management. Many senior staff in 
the NHS have come increasingly to think managerially: the introduction of 
general management in 1984 provided a major stimulus to such thinking; 
the creation of trusts and the new managerial roles that came with them 
stimulated interested doctors and nurses to do so too. This, said our 
regional interviewees, is very different from the mindset of staff in the 
department who are career civil servants. 
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The NHSE has recognized the problem of the cultural differences 
between staff coming from a civil service background and those from an 
NHS background, and has responded by setting up a programme called 
‘Shaping the Future,’ to develop an understanding of the cultural differ- 
ences and to try to develop a new culture that bridges the two. It is probably 
too early to tell what success this may have and our research did not extend 
to the civil servants in the department below the level of the HQ directors, 
where regional office staff reported experiencing the civil service culture 
most strongly. Day and Klein (1997) report on their study of the difference 
between civil servants and ‘outsiders’ in the Department of Health, saying 
that the two groups largely agreed on the differences between them, but 
that some individuals were good at adapting, which Day and Klein called 
‘cross-dressing’. They make the important point that: 


even if the NHS Executive were to become exclusively staffed by civil 
servants, this would not necessarily signal a decline in managerial ideas 
or a retreat from the new managerialism. That will depend on the struc- 
ture of incentives and rewards both within the DoH and in Whitehall 
more generally (p. 34). 


Indeed, the steady growth in importance and influence of the NHSE 
within the department reflects the rising importance attached to mana- 
gerialism within Whitehall more generally (Dunleavy and Hood 1994; 
Greenaway 1995); the inclusion of regional offices may to some extent rep- 
resent ‘the apotheosis of a process of centralization’ (Klein 1995, p. 215), but 
it also represents a substantial consolidation of managerial strength within 
the Department of Health, even ‘the victory of the NHS over the civil ser- 
vice’ (ibid.). A strong possibility is that the NHSE will develop its own 
distinctive culture, blending aspects of both the civil service and NHS cul- 
tures from which it draws its staff. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR REGIONAL OFFICES? 


The two emerging themes we have highlighted in this article from our 
research of centralization versus devolution and cultural differences have 
particular implications for the future of regional offices; we conclude by 
using our research to consider what the future may hold. 

In December 1996 a speech on Labour’s plans for the NHS by the then 
shadow Health Secretary, Chris Smith, suggested merged health authorities 
might act as new ‘mini-regions’, perhaps making the regional tier as cur- 
rently constituted redundant (Smith 1996). The White Paper The New NHS 
(Secretary of State for Health 1997) also suggests the role of regional offices 
needs to be kept under review in the light of health authority developments 
(section 7.3). However, this is now a minor reference in an otherwise posi- 
tive account of their future role. 

The White Paper gives the main responsibility for strategic leadership to 
health authorities, who are required to draw up a strategy to improve local 
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health and healthcare in the form of the local Health Improvement Pro- 
gramme. As reported earlier, health authority interviewees in our research 
were concerned about the lack of strategic overview, which they com- 
mented was difficult to achieve between commissioners and providers. 
Although in some respects (for example the R&D process and medical 
staffing) HQ has increased central control of strategy, the perception in the 
field is that at their level market-style devolution has resulted in fragmen- 
tation. This leads one to question whether they are best placed to take on 
this role. However, what made it most difficult for them was precisely the 
market structure and their position as purchasers within it, trying to ach- 
ieve strategic change through market negotiations. The eventual transfer of 
most direct commissioning responsibilities to Primary Care Groups should 
put health authorities in a better position to take an overview; the antici- 
pated merger of health authorities into larger organizations would also 
strengthen their strategic position. However, merger is being left to local 
discretion, and it is still questionable whether health authorities will be able 
to cope with the shift in workload and perspective required, given the skills 
and experience of their existing staff and the prospect of further staffing 
reductions. 

Significantly, the regional office role outlined in the White Paper includes 
taking an integrated overview of how the different parts of the health ser- 
vice are working together, holding health authorities to account for their 
strategic leadership role, and holding providers to account, with powers to 
intervene where quality problems cannot be resolved or trusts are not 
working effectively in partnership with health authorities and primary care 
groups (sections 7.17 to 7.19). This does offer significant scope for regional 
offices themselves to exercise strategic leadership and bring coherence and 
direction to the overall picture. 

The role of the regional office in relation to the internal market was 
unclear for many HQ, regional office and health authority interviewees in 
our sample. The confusion is revealed in the following quotation: 


Are we regulating it, or managing it, or are we just pretending it’s just 
not there any more? ... Are we going back to a rather more old- 
fashioned approach to planning ... or should regions be driving trust 
mergers or supporting trusts thinking of going down this route? (HQ 
Director). 


It became increasingly difficult for regions to keep a ‘Chinese wall’, as orig- 
inally intended, between the commissioning and providing arms at regional 
level. Responses to our questionnaire from some health authorities sug- 
gested that this was an outdated organizational proposition in the light of 
reported increased collaboration between commissioners and providers in 
the field. 

The White Paper is clearly in sympathy with this view. The extent to 
which abolishing the market is consistent with retaining a split between 
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commissioners and providers is of course a matter for debate, well beyond 
the scope of this article. However, at regional office level, the White Paper 
does recognize the inadequacy of the ‘Chinese wall’ approach, and pro- 
poses integrated performance management of both commissioners and pro- 
viders as a better reflection of the ‘new partnership and interdependence 
at local level’ (section 7.19). 

The role of regional offices in leading performance management is thus 
re-emphasized and strengthened in the White Paper. Regional offices are 
also given responsibility for developing new forms of performance 
measurement to move away from a narrow focus on money and activity 
to include quality, user satisfaction and effectiveness (section 7.20). The 
theme of partnership has further implications for regional offices; they are 
charged with working jointly with the Department of Health’s Regional 
Social Services Inspectorate to promote partnership between health and 
social care, and with developing closer working links with other parts of 
government operating at a regional level (section 7.21). 

The future, then, seems bright — were it not for those few discreet words 
suggesting regions may yet not be safe in the long run as health authorities 
develop. Here cultural differences are relevant in assessing the likely inter- 
ests of various stakeholders in maintaining or abolishing regional offices. 
From the analysis of the interests of different stakeholders provided in table 
1, we suggest there might be three potentially undesirable outcomes for the 
NHS as a whole if regional offices were to be abolished. 

Firstly, it would create a larger gap between centre and field ~ it would 
be harder for the more numerous health authorities to play the same 
interpretative boundary role, explaining central policy downwards and 
reflecting the realities of the field upwards to civil servants and politicians. 
It would not be possible for the chief executive of every health authority 
to sit on the NHS Executive, as the eight regional directors currently do. 
The creation of mini-regions might help reduce the span of control between 
the NHSE and the next tier, but at the expense of close relationships 
between health authorities and the rest of the field. 

Secondly, the absence of staff at a senior level able to play the crucial 
role of bridging the gap would mean that the balance between control and 
devolution would be tipped more firmly towards control. It would be 
harder to make a reality of ‘new forms of control’ (Ferlie and Pettigrew 
1996, p. 499) based on informal partnership, and performance management 
would probably become more rigid and autocratic. 

Thirdly, such changes could encourage an anti-centre feeling, leading to 
less real communication and more ‘fixing the figures’ to keep the centre 
satisfied. The danger is that the NHS could come full circle, to a position 
where the centre seeks to exercise too strong control, but is out of touch 
with the field and consequently loses trust and the ability to exercise a real 
and constructive influence on the implementation of policy. 

Ultimately, the practical interests of the NHSE (and indeed the NHS) are 
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probably in favour of retaining and enhancing the role of the regional 
offices. It remains to be seen whether this wins out over other conflicting 
cultural and political pressures. 


NOTE 


1. It is worth adding an explanatory note on the terminology of the centre following the 
changes described. We are grateful to Clare Moriarty from the Department of Health for 
her advice in clarifying the use of these terms. 

HQ is used to describe the central component of the NHSE based at Quarry House ın Leeds 
HQ and the regional offices together constitute the NHSE 

The wider Department of Health is used (as in the Banks report) to describe all those parts 
of the Department which are not part of the NHSE. 

The Department of Health 1s the entire organization, encompassing regional offices, HQ 
and the wider department. 

We attempt to reflect these strict definitions in the article; however, it should be noted that 
in common usage — particularly within the field, as opposed to the centre — ‘NHSF’ is 
sometimes used to mean simply ‘HQ’ as distinct from the regional offices, although this 
usage seems to be gradually decreasing. ‘The Department’ is also often used to describe 
the non-NHSE wider department 
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PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS IN 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE: ACADEMIC 
APPROACHES, QUESTIONS AND DEBATES 


ANDY SMITH 


Today French academic studies of government are dominated by a particular form 
of public policy analysis which cannot be explained using literal translations. 
Instead this article endeavours to explain the nature of French research carried out 
in this vein by tracing its development over the last thirty years and focusing “in 
particular upon the role of conflict within political science and sociology. Despite 
the considerable strengths of public policy analysis, however, doubts have recently 
emerged as to its capacity to adapt to the theoretical and empirical challenges raised 
by contemporary politics. 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite student exchanges and increasing contact on an individual-to-indi- 
vidual basis, French political science resolutely remains somewhat of a mys- 
tery to its British counterpart. This enigma is particularly apparent in stud- 
ies of public policy. Indeed, it can be observed both in’ the lack of articles 
published by French scholars in British journals and by the scarcity of refer- 
ences to French authors made by their colleagues across the Channel. Lang- 
uage problems have of course contributed to this trend. However, it will 
be argued in this article that more meaningful explanations lie much 
deeper: French research on public policy has often been ignored in Britain 
because it phrases its questions, methods and interpretation of data in quite 
different ways. Indeed, in many cases the very raison d'être of studying 
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public policy diverges from that of British approaches. The interrelationship 
between social science and the nature of the object under study - policy 
and power — has, of course, been a major determining factor. However, as 
I shall attempt to show in an account of the French tradition, this very 
object is a matter of perception and definition. Ultimately and inevitably, 
explanations for Franco-British mutual ignorance can only be unearthed if 
the study of public administration is placed within the ‘figuration’ of struc- 
tures and ideas from which it stems (Elias 1978). 

Any attempt to outline recent developments in studies of public policy 
in France must start by exploding the myth that one ‘French’ approach 
exists. As we shall repeatedly underline, major controversies separate dis- 
tinct strands of what has come to be known in France as l'analyse des poli- 
tiques publiques. In order to understand these strands and their respective 
contributions to what is now a particularly dynamic part of French political 
science, it will first be necessary to propose a version of history up to the 
mid-1980s which diverges from the linear and mechanistic ones that have 
thus far been published. Since that period, evolution has accelerated and 
become more complex. The second part of this text is devoted to the 1985- 
95 period, what Jean-Claude Thoenig (1996) has labelled the ‘first wind’ of 
public policy analysis. However, after a decade of rapid expansion, today 
many specialists consider that this sub-discipline has reached a plateau. 
Indeed, Thoenig himself stresses the need for ‘a second wind’. Our final 
section concentrates on this idea but also poses the question: will a second 
wind be sufficient or is there need for more fundamental reflection? 


THE EMERGENCE OF PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS IN FRANCE 
(1965-85) 


The few attempts that have so far been made to set out French approaches 
to public policy analysis tend to focus almost entirely upon their origins in 
the study of public law and administration. Although not entirely wrong, 
these versions of history are decidedly partial. In particular, they fail to 
discuss the influence of two major ‘schools’ which developed over the 
course of the 1960s and 1970s around organization theory and studies of 
the state ‘in action’. As we shall see, these three sources framed and re- 
searched very different questions about policies, administration and poli- 
tics. In the following brief and successive presentation, it is important to 
bear in mind that whilst the latter two emerged largely in opposition to 
the former, their own differences created a structural split within the sub- 
discipline which continues to this day. Although largely beyond the scope 
of my analysis, it is important to note that these controversies have been 
played out against a background featuring both the insecurity of political 
science as a discipline and the intellectual weight of French sociology (Favre 
1989, 1983). 
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The state, administrative science and public law 

The place of the state in French history and philosophy is well known. Its 
role has gone hand in hand with the development of a tradition of public 
law and socio-economic intervention which has also contributed to prin- 
ciples and practices underlying the stratification of its society. Indeed, the 
state has been influential both as an actor and also as a concept that has 
frequently verged on an ideal. Two points will be underlined here: the 
particular contribution the state has played in the emergence of public 
administration as an object of academic study, and the sorts of questions 
that this discipline has spawned and endeavoured to tackle through empiri- 
cal research. 

Although the precise origins of la science administrative are the subject of 
often heated debate (Timsit 1986; Chevallier 1996), it is generally admitted 
that they lie in a centuries-old tradition of public law. Although this pre- 
dated the 1789 Revolution, the establishment of the Republic was founded 
upon a constitution and system of codified first principles, rights and 
duties. Since that time, French universities developed as both a means of 
transmitting knowledge about these laws and as a means of producing pub- 
lic servants whose careers would be devoted to their respect and develop- 
ment. These officials were educated or ‘shaped’ (formé) in one of the grandes 
écoles (l'Ecole polytechnique, l'Ecole des mines, l'Ecole des ponts et chaussées, etc.) 
and subsequently organized in administrative corps. Although initially 
respected and revered, over the first decades of the twentieth century this 
tradition came under increasing criticism. Politicians such as Charles de 
Gaulle identified it as one of the elements giving rise to the 1940 débâcle 
and the Vichy administration. As a consequence the Ecole nationale d'admin- 
istration (ENA) was founded in 1947 with the aim of producing a class of 
élite generalist civil servants. Partly in order to prepare candidates for ENA 
and other less prominent écoles, a number of Instituts d'études politiques (IEP) 
were set up beginning with the nationalization of a pre-existing Parisian 
‘Ecole libre des sciences politiques’ and followed by the creation of IEPs in 
Bordeaux and Grenoble. Over a corresponding period, the number of full- 
time research posts was increased and centres set up within many of the 
new provincial universities. Indeed, from the outset the IEPs and their 
respective research centres became engaged not only in forming an admin- 
istrative élite but also in providing an ongoing critique of public adminis- 
tration as a component of politics. This second role intersected with a con- 
comitant shift within university studies which was accelerated, but by no 
means started, by the 1968 student and trade union uprising. From an 
almost exclusive focus upon public law and formal institutions, a number 
of university departments began to engage in more fundamental reflection 
about the relation between public policy and power within society. 

Not surprisingly, the tension between research for teaching future élites 
and research as social criticism can also be seen in the types of questions 
raised, the methods used and the interpretation of the results obtained. 
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From the beginning of the 1970s, much empirical research on public admin- 
istration underwent a divorce from administrative science and developed 
the sorts of approaches discussed in subsequent sections. Reinforced by the 
distinctive separation between teaching and research which characterizes 
French academia, administrative science is today seen by many French pub- 
lic policy analysts as continuing to plough an autonomous path that has 
largely been impervious to developments in policy studies or indeed polit- 
ical sociology. Rightly or wrongly, the central objective of administrative 
science is depicted as being the detailed description of institutional struc- 
tures and how the laws and procedures they establish are transposed into 
constraints upon individual and collective action. Who peoples these insti- 
tutions and how they actually act is seen as the preserve of policy analysis. 
Finally, apart from occasional comparative and largely descriptive forays 
(Mény 1987), administrative science is often criticized for its fascination 
with the French state, an entity seen ‘in one way or another, to have dominated 
society, shaped and transcended it’ (Muller 1990, p. 5). Consequently and 


paradoxically, policy analysis was the victim of the centrality of the state 
in France. Whereas in the United States, administrative action has always 
been the object of studies or even critiques aimed at improving public 
decision-making, the French state stayed outside the scope of scientific 
analysis. Analysis of the law was considered sufficient to explain the 
shape and meaning of public action (Cohen and Muller 1992, p. 195). 


Rather than dwell upon the image, or perhaps stereotype, that today’s 
public policy analysts have of administrative science, it is more important 
to reflect upon the wealth of research sparked by opposition to such 
approaches. Simultaneously informed by differing reactions to French 
sociological traditions and Marxist society, the following two schools con- 
tinue to dominate French approaches to the study of public policy. 


Organizational sociology 4 la francaise 

Since the mid-1960s public administration has also been studied in France 
by a set of researchers committed to demonstrating both the fragmented 
nature of the state and a structuring of society not in terms of class but 
of organizational hierarchies. Launched by Michel Crozier, the Paris-based 
Centre de Sociologie des Organisations (CSO) quickly grew to become a promi- 
nent, albeit controversial, component of French academia (Crozier 1996; 
Gremion 1992). Beginning with American-influenced studies within the 
French post office (1965), the tobacco industry and an initial synthesis (The 
Bureaucratic Phenomenon 1964), Crozier paved the way for a theoretical and 
methodological break with administrative science. 

As a starting point for research, he also rejected what he considered to 
be the social determinism of Marxist analysis which posited the domination 
of workers by a societal (or international) class system. Instead he advo- 
cated a vision of society made up of complex organizations (companies, 
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administrations, interest groups) structured internally by ‘bureaucratic 
hierarchies and norms. This postulate then informed a research method- 
ology based upon strategic and systemic analysis. Instead of treating insti- 
tutions and their agents as rational actors, Crozier underlined how their 
respective rationalities were conditioned by the nature of the organizational 
constraints within which they operated. This point was reflected in a rapid 
shift from research within single organizations to studies of collective or 
public action. Conceived essentially as inter-organizational interaction, 
research in this domain began with work on central-local relations, or more 
exactly the relations between prefects and local notables (Worms 1966). This 
relationship was later theorized as being one of ‘crossed regulation’ 
(régulation croisée, Crozier and Thoenig 1975) inscribed within what Pierre 
Gremion labelled ‘power at the periphery’ (pouvoir périphérique 1976). The 
basic idea was that although the French state was ever-present through 
its prefectoral system, prefects were powerless without alliances with local 
leaders (and vice versa). Centralization was thus not an explanation of 
French politics but a process which itself needed to be explained (Gremion 
1976). This general idea was also reflected in research carried out upon 
ministries such as the Ministère de l'équipement. Jean-Claude Thoenig dem- 
onstrated both the importance of internal administrative corps and the way 
these structures influenced hierarchies at central and local levels (1973). 

Using these in-depth case studies, from the beginning of the 1970s, Croz- 
ier began to produce a succession of essays criticizing French public admin- 
istration from an organizational perspective (La société bloquée 1970; Ou va 
l'administration francaise? 1974; On ne change pas la société par décret 1979). 
From a more theoretical and methodological point of view, he then co- 
wrote the L'acteur et le système. Given the importance widely accorded to 
this work, a brief outline of its content is required. 


L’acteur et le systéme by Michel Crozier and Erhard Friedberg (1977) 

In this lengthy work the authors set out to bring together a set of ideas and 
concepts developed over time and with colleagues into one research 
agenda. A distinctive approach to power, culture and research method- 
ology marks this much translated book. 

The conception of power needs to be understood as an indirect response 
to the then prominent Marxist emphasis upon structure. In focusing instead 
upon a ‘sociology of organized action’ (p. 92), Crozier and Friedberg emphas- 
ized the strategic action of individuals and concrete action systems (systéme 
d'action concret). The notion used to link these two terms was the metaphor 
of the game (p. 204). Power is simply the capacity of actors to play their 
cards and, by steady accumulation, maximize their resources within a given 
system. Uncertainty, resources and negotiation thus determine each actor’s 
‘possibility to act’ (p. 59). 

Strategies are thus defined in relation to the definition of the problem 
thrashed out through collective action (p. 21). It follows that unlike main- 
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stream sociology, little or no role was allowed for englobing historical or 
cultural factors: ‘Culture is not values and norms, it is an instrument, it is a 
capacity that individuals acquire, use and transform while building and living 
their relations and exchanges with other actors’ (p. 179). In short, actors were 
to be seen only as strong as their current capacity to accumulate resources 
(Maurice 1989). 

Cultural-type analyses were also to be shunned because it was thought 
such elements could not be treated rigorously. Methodological rigour is 
indeed one of the underlying crusades of L'acteur et le système, a lengthy 
annex being devoted to the CSO ‘way’ of going about empirical research. 

In France, the CSO approach was thus initially innovative through run- 
ning counter to approaches to public administration emphasizing formal 
structures. As such it greatly influenced the emergence of public policy 
analysis in France. Although no longer with the CSO, this was most appar- 
ent in the major synthesis of public policy development provided in 1985 
by Thoenig in an introduction to an entire tome of a ‘treatise’ on political 
science devoted to public policies. However, Thoenig’s depiction of this 
sub-discipline also belied a major controversy which continues to this day. 
In limiting his definition of a public policy to ‘a programme of action which 
stems from one or several public or governmental authorities’ (1985, p. 6), at least 
at that time he clearly considered the role of policy in state-society relations 
to be beyond the sub-discipline’s remit. Analytical modesty or intellectual 
poverty? The CSO approach invariably sparked debate in these confron- 
tational terms. 


The state in action 

At least in the field of public policy analysis, much of the opposition was 
initially led by researchers concerned less with the dynamics of organiza- 
tions and more with those of public authority. The rapid growth of the 
CSO, as well as its English language publications, has tended to obscure 
for foreign observers the importance of a third strand at the origin of public 
policy analysis in France: ‘I’école grenobloise’ formed around the Centre 
d'études et de recherches sur l'aménagement du territoire (CERAT) research 
centre. Before beginning to discuss this school, however, two preliminary 
remarks are necessary. First, it is important to note that throughout the 
1970s and early 1980s the CSO had many more researchers and produced 
more publications than the CERAT. Given the benefit of hindsight, how- 
ever, direct comparison of the two approaches is nevertheless essential to 
understanding current developments in the study of public policy in 
France. Secondly, our account of this ‘school’ differs greatly from a perplex- 
ing version recently published in English by Jo Fontaine (1996). Fontaine 
rightly identifies the Grenoblois research object as being public policies as 
forms of social mediation. In the French case these are ‘characterized’ by 
the institutional incorporation of the main social partners and by a strong 
public sector’ (1996, p. 482). However, he confuses the object under study, 
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public authority in France, with the approach adopted to study it. Hence 
his incomprehensible labelling of the ‘Grenoblois’ approach as a ‘rational, 
centralist model’ (1996, p. 482). 

Largely inspired by Lucien Nizard, the CERAT’s director throughout the 
1970s, the approach developed by the Grenoblois group of researchers was 
in fact interested as much in the question of the state itself as it was by 
modes of collective or public action. Pierre Muller later summed up the 
central question as being: ‘how has the transformation of the modes of state 
action over the last fifty years modified its place and role in western industrial 
societies?’ (1990, p. 5). According to a recent account by another of its key 
members, Bruno Jobert (1995b), the foundations of this group were laid by 
the work of Nizard (1974) and Yves Barel (1973) on the French national 
planning system. More precisely, an attempt was made to explain the 
impact of a certain mode of economic thinking upon the nature of French 
public policy-making (Jobert 1995b, pp. 13-14). As with the CSO, a major 
theoretical synthesis was produced and will briefly be presented. 


L'Etat en action by Bruno Jobert and Pierre Muller (1987) 

Although influenced by the CSO’s emphasis upon organizational strategies, 
this work is profoundly influenced by neo-Marxist structuralism. Conse- 
quently the concept of a system is quite different. Jobert and Muller’s ver- 
sion of the link between policy and politics is thus much closer to that of 
a political regime than to the theory of organizations. Two concepts in parti- 
cular developed in this book stem directly from this difference: mediation 
and conceptual frameworks (référentiel). 

In conceiving public policies as objects and forms of state-society 
mediation, the Grenoblois approach linked up with and extended neo- 
corporatist analysis. Consequently, a much more elaborate version of public 
policies was put forward than that of Thoenig. For Muller, a public policy 
is ‘a process of social mediation given that the object of each public policy is to 
deal with the disarticulation that can occur between a sector and other sectors, or 
between a sector and global society’ (1990, p. 24). Indeed, public policies were 
presented not only as instruments of sectoral and intersectoral regulation, 
but also as forms of public action through which French social order was 
constantly legitimized. Although by no means ‘culturalists’, these authors 
have therefore always had a radically different conception of societal influ- 
ence from their counterparts in the CSO. 

Indeed, if inter-institutional conflict and co-operation provided the most 
visible signs of state-society mediation, the Grenoblois perspective also 
stressed that such processes were underpinned by less tangible battles over 
ideology, policy objectives, priorities and operational norms (the référentiel). 
In this way, and in contrast to the CSO approach, the cognitive dimension 
of their model emphasized how ideas, or more precisely social represen- 
tations, contributed to the formalization and modelization of social 
mediation. In the case of the National Plan, for example, the Grenoblois 
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concluded that the predictions made and decisions produced were ulti- 
mately less important than the process through which highly similar visions 
of France’s future was shaped. From this starting point, L’Etat en action 
reworked research on the Plan from a sectoral to global perspective. In the 
case of agricultural policy, they showed how the modernization of the 1950s 
and 1960s was not merely an élitist imposed movement but the product of 
a society reflecting upon its own destiny. Similar analyses were also 
developed in the domains of social policy and telecommunications (see also 
Brénac et al. 1986). In all these studies, the référentiel was employed not 
only to integrate societal variables but to grasp ‘the recipes which in practice 
orientate public action (...) the combat between ideas which occurs most closely 
to the negotiation of public policies’ (Jobert 1995b, p. 18). 

Although many similarities between this approach and the first gener- 
ation of organizational sociology can be noted (fragmentation of the state, 
conflicting rationalities, .. ), the state in action school’s focus upon what 
provides a minimum of cohesion between actors, but also between state 
institutions and society, constituted a major divergence and point of con- 
flict. Indeed, the key difference at this stage was often summarized by the 
Grenoblois as the CSO’s ‘negation’ of politics. Their vision was depicted as 
‘a non-political theory of politics’ which refused to question what structured 
the political system itself: ‘is it possible to study the fan-belt independently of 
the motor?’ (...). ‘The actor is king, but the king is naked’ (.. .). Consequently, 
Crozier and Friedberg were criticized for ‘refusing to consider the crisis of the 
state in terms of state construction itself (Leca and Jobert 1980, pp. 1157-69). 
For their part, the CSO’s general riposte was to deny the methodological 
possibility of discerning over-riding ‘global norms and state-society 
relationships. From a British or American perspective, methodological criti- 
cisms would no doubt be slightly different. At no time have the Grenoblois 
authors sought to formalize their approach in terms of dependent and inde- 
pendent variables. Such a tradition is weak in France, but the Grenoblois 
way of presenting research results often runs a particularly high risk of 
being criticized for ‘telling stories’ rather than ‘demonstrating’ findings. 

This CSO-Grenoblois controversy should not be allowed to obscure the 
sidelining of traditional approaches to public administration that took place 
in France between the late 1960s and early 1980s, and its coincidence with 
the emergence and consolidation of public policy analysis. In keeping with 
the Kuhnian model of paradigmatic shifts, what has since become a major 
sub-discipline straddling political science and sociology appeared in France 
through the work of once marginalized researchers. It is important to stress, 
however, that the institutionalization of this sub-discipline probably owed 
as much to new constraints on state spending and autonomy of action as 
it did to a sea change in theoretical approaches to politics. The very success 
of public policy analysis in the years 1985 to 1995 highlights the ongoing 
nature of this fundamental undercurrent. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS (1985-95) 


From the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s, CSO and CERAT influenced public 
policy analysis gave rise to an enormous quantity of empirical research and 
some significant theoretical syntheses (Mény and Thoenig 1990; Jobert and 
Muller 1987; Muller 1990). Whilst the split between the CSO (Friedberg 
1993) and the ‘école grenobloise’ (Jobert 1994; 1995b) widened to become a 
clearcut division of labour, bipartism was disrupted by the creation by Jean- 
Claude Thoenig of the Groupe d'analyse des politiques publiques (GAPP) in 
1983-84. The latter left the CSO in the mid-1970s and gradually sought to 
develop an approach and research projects which gave greater place to 
ideas from mainstream political science and sociology. Rather than relate 
these developments in sequential fashion, however, I have chosen to show 
how research questions evolved in relation to the issue areas tackled by 
each set of researchers and, more widely, within a context of growing poly- 
centrism of the French political system. In full knowledge that other areas 
of public policy have sparked important work, three major research areas 
will be reviewed: reform of state administration, central-local relations and 
the increasing impact of European Union institutions and policies. In each 
case some rapid comparisons will be made with British approaches to 
such issues. 


State retreat or state reconversion? 

As in most other western countries, recomposition of the state adminis- 
tration has prompted a great deal of research and publications. Given the 
historical prominence of the French state, this is understandably an ever- 
present question for its academia. Analysis has varied greatly, however, 
notably over the link between state reform and models from the private 
sector. Despite (or perhaps because of) its links with parts of the French 
senior civil service, the CSO has been strangely muted over issues raised 
by changes in the position and resources of state administrators. This rela- 
tive silence partly reflects the return of this Centre to questions of organiza- 
tion within private and public companies (Crozier 1989). But more pro- 
foundly it highlights the tendency to focus on organizational logics whilst 
downplaying the significance of their connections to public and political 
issues. This trend can be seen in Musselin and Friedberg’s research on 
French and German universities which focuses upon the internal regulation 
of these entities and largely ignores their historical inscription in national 
traditions of intellectual practice (1992). Indeed in his 1987 essay, ‘L’Etat 
moderne, l'Etat modeste’, Crozier engages in direct private company / public 
action crossover in identifying the problems of the central state adminis- 
tration as its isolation from industry, its incapacity to analyse societal 
change and inability to communicate with a wider population. The focus 
was thus very much on modes of governance and the need to prompt ‘mod- 
ernization’ from within the state machinery itself. Friedberg’s recent treatise 
on collective action confirms this accent on regulation and efficiency (1993). 
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Part of the CSO’s switch back to intra-organizational analysis can also be 
explained by the departure of Jean-Claude Thoenig. Inter-organizational 
questions have frequently been at the heart of the GAPP’s impressive list 
of work. For example, one of Thoenig’s senior lieutenants, Patrice Duran, 
has been active in widening the organizational perspective to include 
threats to the historical role of the state in such areas as social aid (Duran 
and Herault 1987), environment and national park policy (Duran 1992). The 
legitimation of negotiation as a key dimension of contemporary practices 
is frequently underlined, despite its contradiction with traditional French 
models of state power. Pierre Lascoumes has taken this idea further in 
underlining the changing role of law for public administration (1990). In 
contrast to many other analyses, Lascoumes argues that negotiation and 
the law are not contradictory. Rather the law is often invoked in order to 
codify and structure negotiations between representatives of the state, local 
authorities and interest groups. In this sense the GAPP’s approach reflects 
a longstanding (Durkheim-influenced) French definition of institutions as 
being potentially political, social or cognitive (Hariou 1929). This explains 
why many French researchers have trouble seeing anything new in ‘new 
institutionalism’ (March and Olsen 1989, 1995). 

Growing institutional interdependence, negotiation and the codification 
of political exchange have also provided major fields of enquiry for 
researchers from l'école grenobloise and those closest to their approach. As 
a general point, however, the focus is less on modes of governance than in 
the CSO, or even the GAPP, approaches. Instead, the central research ques- 
tion is how changes in such modes reflect and fuel evolution in models of 
governance formed historically through evolution in state-society relation- 
ships. Increased institutional interdependence is a case in point since it chal- 
lenges both the traditional supremacy of senior civil servants and neo- 
corporatist diadic relationships with ‘social partners’. Pierre Muller, for 
example, has shown how the référentiel of the free market contributed not 
only to the economic success of Airbus Industries in the 1980s but also to 
a change in the role and definition of the problem for the state actors con- 
cerned (1989). This idea was widened by Bruno Jobert and became the focus 
of a major comparative study of the ‘neo-liberal watershed’ (1994). Rather 
than simply trace the rise of neo-liberalism, the focus was much more on 
how its norms and rhetoric were translated differently in various European 
political systems. Edith Brénac’s cross-national study of change in the tele- 
communications sector provides perhaps the clearest empirical example of 
this approach (in Jobert 1994). 

Indeed if the 1980s were shown to herald a sharp down-turn in neo- 
corporatist public administration, this was reflected in a general shift in 
perspective from ‘the state in action’ to ‘the state in interaction’ 
(Hassenteufel 1996). However, moves towards an Anglo-American focus 
upon policy networks in order to encompass ‘new’ state-society relation- 
ships have been the object of much constructive debate (Le Galés and 
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Thatcher 1995). Although welcoming the emphasis upon competition 
between institutional actors, many French researchers are concerned that 
horizontal network metaphors obscure rather than reveal contemporary 
policy-making hierarchies (Warin 1995). Indeed the thick description pro- 
vided clearly evokes for many both the advantages and drawbacks of the 
CSO’s système d'action concret. Partly for this reason, recent publications 
have attempted to identify the political logics which underly polycentric 
negotiation (Gaudin 1996). Particular emphasis has been placed upon the 
pacts which determine the framework of what is seen as ‘political exchange’ 
(Jobert 1995a). From this perspective, proponents of the hollow state thesis 
have been accused of neglecting the manner through which the state admin- 
istration has not undergone retreat but rather a considerable process of 
reconversion (Leca 1996). 

Many of the foregoing academic questions will be familiar to British 
specialists of the state. ‘New public management’ clearly has a number of 
similar sounding echoes across the channel. If one were to identify one 
major difference in the research undertaken on this theme, however, it 
would probably be the degree of politicization of civil servants. Whereas 
in Britain this trend is still largely treated as the exception rather than the 
rule, in France the starting point for any research on the state is quite the 
opposite. 


From local administration to local governance 
The decentralization process launched by the laws of 1982 has naturally 
given rise to a great deal of research, much of which intersects with the 
state retreat-state reconversion debate. Transforming département-level Con- 
seils Généraux into politician-led executives and the introduction of elected 
regional assemblies has thoroughly upset both traditional centre-periphery 
models and the CSO’s pouvoir périphérique alternative. Again, the CSO has 
taken a backseat on such issues. Although a distinct cleavage is hard to 
identify on such questions, one way of deciphering the wealth of material 
produced on these questions is through discerning those authors who see 
decentralization from primarily a top-down or a bottom-up perspective. 
The former approach is exemplified by much of the GAPP’s production 
on central-local relations. A recent article by Duran and Thoenig (1996) 
powerfully argues that the rise in the territorialized management of public 
problems is indistinguishable from transformations within the state itself 
and notably at ‘deconcentrated’ département and regional levels. This trend 
signals the end of regulation croisée between prefects, other state officials 
and local officials and its replacement by ‘the institutionalization of collective 
action’. The passage between these two models features the switch from ‘a 
public action logic founded upon the provision of services, to a logic of public 
action defined by the need to articulate multiple forms of public intervention’ (1996, 
p. 583). Consequently the relationship between the different actors has been 
significantly modified. Dense and well-documented argument explains the 
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reasons behind this shift. However, it is possible to summarize the central 
argument as being one which shows how the state has lost its central pos- 
ition over these issues in the face of the ‘horizontalization’ of many issue 
areas (the environment, social exclusion, etc.). Faced with this situation the 
state has endeavoured to institutionalize its place at the negotiating table 
alongside local elected politicians and their officials. Procedures such as the 
four-year contrats de plan Etat-région are cited as examples not of public 
policies but of ‘constitutive policies’ which seek to stabilize shifting insti- 
tutional configurations (1996, p. 602). 

Although not in direct disagreement with Duran and Thoenig’s analysis, 
the perspective of a number of other specialists in this field is rather differ- 
ent. Instead of emphasizing the state’s weakening and subsequent reconver- 
sion, accent is placed upon how local actors have been active in creating 
opportunities for themselves. Alain Faure, for example, underlines the ‘per- 
missive’ nature of the dynamics of decentralization which have seen suc- 
cessive laws desperately seeking to catch up with existing practices rather 
than define a new political system from first principles (1994). Much work 
done on local economic development supports this thesis and has been 
used to demonstrate the move from a system of local administration to one 
of local government (Gerbaux and Muller 1992) or local governance (Le 
Galés 1995). Indeed, such authors point to the mobilization of actors in 
favour of local economic action in the 1970s, well before the 1982 laws. In 
certain cases the accent is very much upon coalitions at local levels between 
local politicians and the companies and social associations located in their 
area (Le Galés 1993). Others stress the increased activism of inhabitants and 
their demands upon communal officials and politicians to interpret national 
guidelines in particular ways (Warin 1993). Finally, taking sustenance from 
original work by political anthropologists (Abélés 1989) and political socio- 
logists (Fontaine and Le Bart 1994), particular emphasis is often placed 
upon how local politicians feed off their links to the territory they represent 
and the legitimacy they develop as much through evocation as through 
interaction. 

It remains to be seen whether the top-down/bottom-up division consti- 
tutes a major split in research on central-local relations. What can be briefly 
said in comparison to recent studies of central-local relations in the UK is 
that until recently (Mawson 1997), British scholars have tended to neglect 
the role of the deconcentrated state by focusing upon the weaknesses of 
local authorities and a supposedly all-powerful Whitehall. In contrast, 
French emphasis has often been on the resources of the state in the regions 
and departments, sometimes to the detriment of analysis of both the role 
of the centre itself and the internal dynamics of local authorities. 


The challenges of ‘Europe’ 


Local challenges to the traditional French model of public administration 
are often put on the same footing as the external challenges presented by 
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the resurgence during the 1980s of European institutions, policies and 
norms (Muller 1992). However, although the public policy analysis ‘com- 
munity’ is unanimous in identifying the need to conduct research on Euro- 
pean integration, thus far surprisingly little has been written on this theme 
and few substantial research projects are currently being undertaken. Mean- 
while more traditional descriptive approaches to public administration 
have been quick to ‘occupy the terrain’ (Quermonne 1994). Three types of 
public policy analysis can nevertheless be identified. 

The first concerns challenges to the inner-functioning of the French state. 
Particular emphasis has been placed upon the challenge of European poli- 
cies for inter-ministerial hierarchies and divisions of labour (Lequesne 
1993). These shifts have been examined by Marie-Christine Kessler from 
the perspective of how they fit or conflict with administrative organization 
based on the grands corps (1996). At regional and département levels, other 
researchers have underlined the role of European policies in fuelling the 
‘return’ of prefectoral authority. Indeed, some have even gone so far as to 
consider prefects as being part of a European public service (Oberdorff 
1994). 

A second approach has been more concerned to show how European 
Union policies bring with them both funds and norms which enable actors 
beyond the state to modify their power. Work on the structural funds and 
their contribution to ‘institutional construction’ (Balme 1995) provides one 
example here (Smith 1995). Indeed, the impact of European norms, rather 
than its funding, has been shown to be powerful in fields as different as 
competition (Dumez and Jeunemaitre 1991) and professional training 
(Muller 1996). 

Finally, the European dimension of French public administration has also 
produced some syntheses which attempt to identify the articulation of this 
aspect with national and local trends (Muller 1994) whilst putting its 
exogenous nature into perspective (Cohen 1993). Notwithstanding these 
examples, it must be said that in contrast to the investment made by British 
researchers on European politics, the weight of French intellectual capacity 
has yet to be focused on such issues. Strikingly neither the CSO nor the 
GAPP has so far tackled such questions. A simple defence of this situation 
is to argue that the French may be late but they are coming! A more chal- 
lenging hypothesis is that European integration raises certain questions 
which public policy analysis alone is conceptually ill-equipped to tackle. 

The references indicated in this section give only some idea of the rich 
seam of research and synthesis that has been developed in the public policy 
perspective over the last decade. The advent of a golden age can also be 
seen by a number of other indicators. The ratio of ‘public policy’ articles 
appearing in the prestigious Revue francaise de science politique and the 
influence of a new journal, Politiques et management public, highlight the 
platforms that have been built for this approach to politics. The fact that 
over three-hundred researchers and graduate students are currently mem- 
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bers of the French Political Science Association’s ‘public policies’ group pro- 
vides further evidence. At a more institutional level, the sub-discipline has 
also anchored its place both as a subject worthy of university teaching and 
as a route to recruitment to France’s academic research institution, the Con- 
seil national de recherche scientifique (CNRS). 

Anecdotal evidence from many fields of life suggests that enthusiasm for 
most things can be sustained only for so long before giving rise to a back- 
lash. Although support for this idea is largely impressionistic, over the last 
couple of years public policy analysis in France has prompted such a trend. 
Criticisms from those parts of political science that have lost out were to 
be predicted and will not be discussed here. More scientific critiques focus- 
ing on gaps in the methods and theory of public policy analysis merit 
greater attention. 


CONTROVERSIES FUELLING “THE QUEST FOR A SECOND WIND’ 


Some of the most forceful criticism of public policy analysis comes from 
within its own ranks. The general point made is that the sub-discipline has 
reached an important crossroads. Indeed, a recent grouping of introspective 
and prospective articles even suggests it is ‘marking time’ (Duran 1996, 
p. 108) and in danger of ‘routinization’ (Thoenig 1996). This section seeks 
to set out the often conflicting signposts advocated for future development 
whilst identifying a number of areas which, worryingly, do not seem to 
interest the authors in question. Over and above the standard homilies to 
comparative analysis, two developments are currently being called for. 


Methodological rigour and scientific positioning 

Thoenig in particular highlights the lack of rigour in a number of public 
policy studies, a trend he links to the dangers of ‘policy managerialism’ 
(1996, p. 104). The first part of this criticism seems to be a veiled side-swipe 
at the methods adopted both by policy network analysts and followers of 
the école grenobloise tradition. The former are attacked for paying insufficient 
attention both to concepts from social network analysis (in particular 
‘nodality’) and the continuing role of the French state in local politics. 
Finally (and strangely) network analysis is questioned for harbouring a neo- 
corporatist vision of the state (Duran and Thoenig 1996, pp. 617-19). For 
its part, the Grenoblois’s accent upon the role of ideas in policy formation 
is criticized both for its extrapolation from interviews with actors and neg- 
lect of political economy analysis. For example, Muller’s work on the free 
market référentiel has been criticized for ignoring the way industrialists 
think in terms of ‘comparative advantage’. These methodologically based 
criticisms can also be interpreted as part of Thoenig’s quest to firmly estab- 
lish his version of organizational sociology as a major component of French 
political science. The danger of public policy analysis becoming a simple 
aid to public decision-making fits with the latter interpretation. Increasing 
numbers of public servants have become disenchanted with traditional 
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approaches to public administration and have turned to public policy ana- 
lysts for reports and policy evaluations. However, as Thoenig underlines, 
working with public servants should not be allowed to become the same 
as working for them. According to Thoenig, engaging in policy prescription 
does not just bias analysis, it saps the scientific credibility of the public 
policy approach as a whole. 

On one level Thoenig’s criticisms are incontestable. But it is important 
to discern what may be hidden behind the term ‘rigour’. What is being 
aimed for? Better defined methods or more restricted research objects? Is 
there a danger of research being so obsessed by methodological trees that 
it no longer dares analyse the nature of the forest? This danger appears to 
be present in Friedberg’s revised approach (1993) where ‘the sophistication 
of analyses of the how are in danger of overshadowing analysis of the why 
(Négrier 1995b, p. 199). At a time when the various guises of polycentrism 
are pulling our political systems in conflicting directions, can analysis of 
public policy and politics restrict itself to questions, concepts and methods 
that are entirely ‘under control’? 


The reconstruction of politics 
A wider challenge is thrown down by the need to adapt analysis not just 
to the increasing polycentrism of public administration but to the blurring 
of its political dimension. Two leading French researchers have sought to 
clarify this issue by rejecting the common sense idea that the political 
dimension of public administration is disappearing. In different ways, they 
each suggest instead that the political dimension is still strong but that 
many commentators are not necessarily looking in the right place for it. 
Bruno Jobert ties his argument to a shift in his central line of questioning 
from how the same references help to bring coherence to a fragmented 
public action, towards attempting to explain change and policy develop- 
ment over time (apprentissage). Political actors, he claims, are now engaged 
in permanent reinterpretations of the economy and society and thus in 
reconstructing political rhetoric and institutional norms (1995b, pp. 23-4). 
In so doing, however, politicians have inevitably fallen out of phase with 
their traditional place in the ‘citizenship régimes’ which previously legit- 
imated their authority. In the French case in particular, politicians had been 
part of ‘a specific architecture of institutionalized compromise’ (Jobert 1996, 
p- 318). The fact that their capacity to decide is much weaker does not mean, 
however, either that the state is hollow or that ideology has disappeared. 
Partisans of the hollow state thesis are criticized for confusing a withdrawal 
of the state from numerous activities with a lessening of its powers. On the 
contrary, Jobert argues that regulatory politics as defined by Majone Gn 
Jobert 1994) is often more potent than traditional state intervention in mar- 
ket organization (Jobert 1996). Given this situation, ideology and its fit with 
societal history remains as important as ever to any analysis of contempor- 
ary public administration Jobert 1994). 
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From a different angle, Patrice Duran also refutes the ‘end of politics’ 
scenario and provocatively asks ‘is it sufficient to use the complexity of the 
world as an excuse for public powerlessness?’ (1996, p. 117). His starting point 
is that public policy analysis which restricts itself to questions of efficiency 
fosters just such ideas. Instead, at a time when politics is looking to redefine 
its space of action, it is vital to reassert empirical and theoretical concerns 
with ‘publicness’ and therefore legitimacy (1996, pp. 108-10). Duran’s anti- 
dote is to press for a passage from the sociology of organizations to the 
sociology of collective action. More precisely, he argues for an approach 
which simultaneously treats operational issues, collective conflict and insti- 
tutional construction (1996, p. 110). In this way, he claims, we will get closer 
to the ‘types of coherence’ which have historically emerged between these 
three levels in each society (1996, p. 114). Finally, from this perspective he 
hopes that public policy analysis will both be able to reduce the risk of 
confusing democracy, negotiation and participation (1996, p.116) and 
relaunch discussion about the very conditions of public debate which 
would modernize political responsibility and focus on policy outcomes 
rather than outputs (1996, pp. 117-18). In this respect Duran welcomes the 
renewed interest in institutions and institutionalization but warns that other 
concepts will need inventing or revamping if change in the relationship 
between public policy and politics is to be tackled seriously. 

This last point is crucial but has yet to be fully developed. Despite the 
convincing arguments made by both Jobert and Duran, I cannot help won- 
dering whether French public policy analysis as it stands is really prepared 
for such a shake-up of the approaches it has so painstakingly developed 
within a formerly hostile academic environment. This fear is founded upon 
observation of three trends within the sub-discipline which all tend to sap 
the political dimension of public policy analysis: the sectorization of 
research questions, the dominance of functional data over less tangible 
information and the treatment of sociology. Three ideas from outside the 
sub-discipline which are currently getting little hearing will be used to illus- 
trate this rapid critique. 

The first is the question of contemporary political leadership and thus 
the treatment of the relationship between structure and agency. Despite 
political sociology’s recent resurgence in interest in the different roles 
played by political leaders (synthesized by the notion of métier politique, 
Briquet 1994), the majority of French public policy analysis continues to 
focus primarily on systems or networks of institutions. Whilst no-one can 
doubt the importance of such structures and their webs or interdependence, 
much evidence from different parts of France confirms that the specificities 
of politicians and their teams can, and often do, make a substantial differ- 
ence to the way policy and politics are conducted (Fontaine and Le Bart 
1993). One explanation for insufficient treatment of these actors by public 
policy analysts is the growing sectorization of the discipline. This trend 
naturally incites researchers to become specialists in a field of public admin- 
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istration (economic development, agriculture, etc.) but has two major draw- 
backs. The first is to lose sight of the scientific questions which ought to 
underly the research in hand. The second is to become too close to civil 
servants or officials who may provide valuable access to information but 
who, inevitably, have only a partial, and essentially functionalist, view of 
the issues involved. 

This first tendency towards functionalism often spills over on to a second 
regarding the practices of political leaders. If French politicians are increas- 
ingly called upon to get involved in the detail of policy, and thus to become 
specialists themselves, they nevertheless retain the roles of representation 
and of explaining public action to the lay citizen. In a stimulating study of 
European Parliamentarians, Marc Abélés wrongfoots traditional con- 
clusions by showing that many of their legitimacy difficulties stem not from 
too little involvement in policy negotiation but from too much! (1995). The 
first victim of such a trend is political representation of territory from a 
generalist perspective using englobing rhetoric such as the need for inter- 
sectoral or social cohesion. Many public policy analysts unfortunately 
downplay representation-linked oratory, preferring instead to work on 
‘harder’ functionalist variables. The second victim of this trend is insuf- 
ficient treatment of ‘the explanation gap’ which currently afflicts many poli- 
ticians. Although much public policy analysis admits that politicians have 
great difficulty in simplifying policy problems into clearcut political issues, 
it rarely reflects upon the deeper origins of this challenge. Abélés again 
offers a way forward through developing the idea that a changing political 
environment throws up ‘compromise concepts’ which are difficult to inter- 
pret using classical nation-state analytical grids (Abélés and Bellier, 1996). 
This is particularly so in the case of the European Union where the polyglot 
nature of the Commission and its interlocutors in contexts of bargaining 
tends to reinforce the ‘bizarre’ nature of policy output. As the public 
service/universal service debate underlines in sectors such as telecom- 
munications, this tendency has serious consequences both for policy orien- 
tation and the way European action and actors are received by the citizens 
of the member states (Abélés and Bellier 1996, p. 454). Even within France 
itself, the proximity between politicians and policy specialists clearly pro- 
vides a major challenge both for the actors involved and for those who seek 
to study them. 

Finally, although often claiming to be concerned with the link between 
public administration and society, French public policy analysis rarely asks 
itself the question: what role does politics actually play in structuring social 
bonds? Rather than seek, without prejudgement, to discern its relative 
influence compared with that of other social practices (language, sports, 
music, etc.), it is generally assumed that politics is the key determinant vari- 
able. Perhaps we might learn more about the dynamics of public policy 
(and popular reactions to it) if more modesty about the totalizing nature 
of its study were admitted (Poche 1993). 
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CONCLUSION 

Although this article has attempted to provide a fairly thorough expla- 
nation of the current state of French public policy analysis, it goes without 
saying that I have only scratched the surface of academic and societal differ- 
ences which underpin many of the observations made. In order to tackle 
such questions seriously, cross-cultural academic exchange not only needs 
to intensify, it must be more carefully structured. Currently, the dominant 
trend of occasional cross-channel or European seminars remains unsatisfac- 
tory. Meetings involving specialists of sectoral questions are highly unlikely 
to unearth the deep-seated differences that continue to leave researchers 
from different national systems in a state of mutual perplexity. 

As perhaps a means of giving impetus to more interesting forms of 
exchange, two questions of personal interest will be made. Firstly, French 
approaches to the analysis of public policy have clearly come a long way 
since the early 1970s. Contrary to many English language caricatures, 
vibrant debate marks the community of researchers engaged in this field, 
debate which ought to be getting a much wider European and North Amer- 
ican hearing. But does the French experience strike a chord with foreign 
specialists in public administration or has French academia once again 
ploughed out an exception for itself? 

Secondly, the second wind called for by many French public policy ana- 
lysts seems often to be more of an appeal for intensification than a genuine 
wish to open up to other parts of the social sciences. For the future a choice 
now seems to have become quite clear: does one study public policies in 
order to better explain how public decisions are made? Or, alternatively, 
is public policy conceived of as a means, amongst others, of understanding 
the political dimension of social ties? I for one would be interested in learn- 
ing if this choice is today as clearcut in other intellectual environments. 
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BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY: 
TRENDS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM 
IN THE NETHERLANDS AND GERMANY 





FRANK HENDRIKS and PIETER TOPS 


In this article attention is drawn to a striking difference between recent attempts to 
reform local government in the Netherlands and in Germany. What has been the 
prime focus of attention in the Netherlands in the 1980s is being emphasized in 
Germany in the 1990s, and what is being emphasized in the Netherlands in the 
1990s has been the prime focus of attention in Germany in the 1980s. Trends in 
local goverment reform in the Netherlands have been going from a focus on more 
efficiency to a focus on more democracy, while trends in local government reform 
in Germany have been going the other way around. Likely explanations for these 
intersecting reform trends are built on four pillars: financial crises, legitimacy crises, 
formal institutions and informal institutions. 


I INTRODUCTION 


When comparing trends in local government reform in the Netherlands 
and Germany over the past two decades, a peculiar intersection of trends 
comes to light. What was the style in the Netherlands in the 1980s has 
become the fashion in Germany in the 1990s, and what attracted most atten- 
tion in Germany in the 1980s has become the primary focus of attention in 
the Netherlands in the 1990s. 

In the 1980s, the New Public Management (NPM), earlier popularized 
by the Anglo-Saxon countries, took hold in the Netherlands. Throughout 
the country, municipalities experimented with self-management, contract 
management and related forms of business-like practices. The munici- 
palities of Delft and Groningen present good examples of the trend towards 
NPM-concepts in the 1980s, but the best-known example of this is undoubt- 
edly the municipality of Tilburg which caused international furor with the 
Tilburg Model. At the same time, Germany lagged behind with regard to 
picking-up NPM concepts. German municipalities were in the middle of a 
development which has been called die Erneuerung der Politik von Unten: the 
renewal of politics from below (Hesse 1986). This development concerned 
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the bottom-up institutionalization of participative and communicative 
forms of public decision making. 

In the 1990s, the tide turned in Germany. The New Public Management 
broke through — though delayed - with substantial force. Local govern- 
ments took a vivid interest in the Netherlands. Special attention was given 
to the Tilburg Model which, in the process, almost acquired a cult-like 
status among some German reform advocates (Klages and Léffler 1996). 
These reform advocates did, however, not fully realize that while they were 
focusing on the Tilburg Model old style, the city of Tilburg itself was start- 
ing a reorganization process that would lead to a decreased reliance on the 
internal production rationale and an increased focus on the external civil 
society. Comparable developments in the direction of interactive neigh- 
bourhood management, communicative decision making and co-pro- 
duction of policy were evident in numerous other Dutch municipalities as 
well. The rhetoric surrounding these developments appeared to have a lot 
in common with the rhetoric surrounding the earlier ‘renewal of politics 
from below’ in Germany. 

AJl in all, in the 1990s, Dutch municipalities were following a path trod- 
den by their German counterparts in the 1980s, while at the same time 
German municipalities were following a path trodden by their Dutch 
counterparts a decade earlier. This intersection is particularly ironic in the 
case of Germany. Local governments in Germany are following the Tilburg 
example unaware of the fact that Tilburg itself is in the process of 
redirecting its focus toward an example previously set by German local 
government. 

In this article, we will further examine trends in local government reform 
in the Netherlands and Germany. The peculiar intersection of reform trends 
mentioned above will be substantiated in the next two sections dealing with 
the changing accents in the conceptualization of local government reform 
in the Netherlands and Germany respectively. It should be noted that in 
this article we are dealing with different emphases in reform thinking in 
different periods. We are dealing with ideas and notions that set the tone 
in particular periods without being omnipresent or hegemonic in the sense 
of leaving no room for other ideas and concepts. Having discussed the 
different patterns in the reform trends of the two countries, we will try 
to construct explanations for what we have found. Explanations will be 
developed under four headings: financial crises, legitimacy crises, formal 
institutions and informal institutions. In the last section, we will suggest 
some general conclusions about local government reform. 


I LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM IN THE NETHERLANDS 


In this section, we discuss the changing accents in the conceptualization of 
local government reform in the Netherlands in the past two decades. Local 
goverment in the Netherlands displays a great deal of continuity at the 
institutional level. In formal terms, local government still conforms to the 
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basic logic laid down in constitutional legislation in the years 1848-1851 
(Constitution 1848, Municipal Act 1851). This basic logic is commonly 
described as the logic of the decentralized unitary state. The unitary 
element in this type of state is not so much based on hierarchical steering, 
but rather on mutual adjustment between the three active organs of the 
state: central government, provincial government and local government 
(Toonen 1987, 1990a). Local government (as well as provincial government) 
complies with the principle of bounded autonomy: it has an open, general 
competence, but it is also dependent upon and constrained by larger-scale 
government (Toonen 1990b). 

The internal structure of local government in the Netherlands is in 
essence still based on the Municipal Act of 1851. Under the act, the local 
council is head of municipal government, with the board of burgomaster 
and alderman acting as the executive organ within a monistic institutional 
setting. A special position is taken by the Dutch burgomaster who, on the 
one hand, is strongly integrated into local government as chairman of the 
local council and the board of burgomaster and alderman, and who, on the 
other hand, is also linked to national government as a crown-appointed 
official. Stability on the formal institutional level does not imply that every- 
thing has stayed the same and that nothing has been done to initiate 
changes at the local level, as will be shown in the next subsections dealing 
with the recent history of reform thinking in the Netherlands. 


The 1980s: the rapid adoption of the New Public Management 

In the 1980s local governments in the Netherlands were primarily con- 
cerned with adjusting to declining financial resources. Radical cutbacks in 
municipal expenditures had to be implemented, and this was even more 
essential as a result of the substantial dependence of municipalities on cen- 
tral government transfers. During this period, an average of 90 per cent of 
municipal income came from central government. More than 60 per cent 
of this amount consisted of specific purpose transfers and the remainder 
came from the municipal funds controlled by central government. 

While it was the Van Agt Cabinet that initiated the first central govern- 
ment-led cutbacks in 1981, it was the first Lubbers Cabinet (1982-1986) that 
began serious implementation of the retrenchments. These retrenchments 
had substantial local effects. Cutbacks in the specific purpose transfers 
caused particular difficulties for the municipalities. For the municipalities, 
the required cutbacks were more than simply a financial operation. They 
were also a stimulus for substantial government reorientation. Until this 
time, Dutch municipalities had focused on the distribution of growth, and 
financial surpluses had provided possibilities for additional services. In 
various organizations and institutions, subsidy relations were maintained 
with a certain silent understanding, and with little control and account- 
ability. A political-administrative culture characterized by the distribution 
of growth surpluses was suddenly forced to conform to a climate of 
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retrenchments and the structural reduction of financial means. Attempts 
were made to remedy the situation through standard measures such as the 
‘cheese cutter’ method in which cutbacks were applied equally over various 
sectors so that, in any case, tension at the higher levels of local government 
could be better handled. The idea that the old instruments were no longer 
adequate for the new situation was gradually accepted (Lemstra et al. 1988). 
We should view the development of the new instruments in the context 
of the time, which was characterized by the advent of neo-liberal market 
thinking. A relatively favourable climate existed in the Netherlands for neo- 
liberalism (though less favourable than in the United Kingdom or the 
United States). Terms such as deregulation and privatization were often 
included in discussions, and classic bureaucratic activity was viewed with 
increasing scepticism. More attention was paid to the New Public Manage- 
ment. The culture and instruments of the private sector were used as 
examples for the public sector (Hood 1991; Kickert and Verhaak 1995). 
Inspired by NPM notions, Dutch municipalities began developing a new 
set of governmental, administrative and financial instruments. Munici- 
palities such as Tilburg, Groningen and Delft were forerunners in this 
development. Under the auspices of the Ministry of Home Affairs, a num- 
ber of other municipalities acquired a new set of management and steering 
instruments (the BBP: the Beheers- en Bestuursinstrumentarium Project). 
There were four basic developments surrounding this new set of instru- 
ments. First, a new organizational model was developed in which the 
municipality was reconceptualized as a sort of ‘holding’ with a number of 
‘product divisions’ under it (Camps 1996). Second, a new set of manage- 
ment and steering instruments intended to guide and control the bureau- 
cratic apparatus was developed. Notions such as contract management, 
product budgets, management reports, measurable policy objectives, indi- 
cators and benchmarking infiltrated the municipalities. Third, a transform- 
ation of the bureaucratic culture, viewed as a highly procedural and risk- 
reducing culture, was pursued. The emphasis was placed on 
entrepreneurship and on a product and client orientation (Pauka and Zund- 
erdorp 1988, 1990). Fourth, the core tasks of government were reconsidered: 
which tasks are essential and which can be cast off? (Op de Weegh 1995). 
In these developments, the reference points for discussions were found 
outside the government realm. They were found in business activities and 
business and organization sciences. Developments and understandings that 
were valid in these areas were translated to the realm of government, which 
was assumed to lack ‘market discipline’. It is notable that the degree of 
retrenchments, deregulation and privatization had little, if any, relation to 
the political leanings of the municipality. It was a broad-based development 
with limited political overtone. 
It is well established that these developments resulted in — or at least 
developed in combination with — an increasing degree of insight in and 
control of the ‘product processes’ at the local level. In large part, local 
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government had its finances under control once again. The uncertain, and 
sometimes chaotic, situations of the early 1980s became more infrequent. 
Furthermore, the retrenchments have become less painful. Adjustment and 
predictability have increased. The administrative contracts concluded 
between central government and the Union of Dutch Municipalities (VNG) 
are evidence of this. 

In many places, New Public Management has resulted in enthusiasm and 
dynamism. Many civil servants acquired new responsibilities that, perhaps, 
increased the risk of their activity, but also increased the challenges. The 
developments in the Netherlands were followed with interest in other coun- 
tries, including Germany where the Tilburg Model appears to have caused 
a furor (Mix and Herweyer 1995). Tilburg and Delft were rated high in the 
competition of the German Bertelsmann Foundation in which a number of 
municipalities were judged on the quality of their performance. 

But there was also criticism. According to some, the changes were too 
internally focused and too little attention was given to citizens and society. 
The criticism that the Tilburg Model was missing eyes and ears is well- 
known in Dutch local government nowadays (Schalken 1993). The compari- 
son with the private was also overdone according to some observers. Kuy- 
pers (1997) and Zijderveld (1996), among others, have emphasized that 
government is more than a service delivery agency and citizens are more 
than clients. 

All in all, Dutch local government in the 1980s, inspired by the New 
Public Management doctrine, was highly focused on its own internal per- 
formance. External relations were maintained, but these were often charac- 
terized by tensions resulting from pervasive retrenchments. As the 1980s 
progressed, this changed to some extent. Relations with subsidized organi- 
zations became more business-like. A new business-like manner of co-oper- 
ation with private parties referred to as public-private partnership came to 
the fore. The public sector had a great need for private investors for the 
development of ambitious, large-scale city plans. Attractive inner cities, 
landmark buildings and renewed architecture were the common denomi- 
nators of these plans. They were the expression of a new city élan that was 
politically broad based. The Dutch Labour Party (PvdA), which held a 
strong position in the municipal councils of the larger cities at the end of 
the 1980s, met little opposition on the way to an ambitious, highhanded 
type of ‘alderman socialism’ (Depla and Monasch 1994). 


The 1990s: in search of the lost citizen 

The municipal council election of 1990 sent a shock wave through Dutch 
local government. In a number of municipalities, the urban renewal projects 
had been extremely divisive. This was shown by the results of the election: 
the Dutch Labour Party lost overall, but their loss was particularly large in 
municipalities where they had been the leading proponent of local reform 
and revitalization. The Centrumdemocraten and other parties at the extreme 
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right gained access to a number of municipal councils. Voter turnout also 
decreased dramatically. In the country as a whole, average voter turnout 
decreased from 73 per cent to 62 per cent. 

The decrease in voter turnout invoked a strong reaction. In a number of 
larger municipalities, less than 50 per cent of the voters participated in the 
election, and this figure has always had a strong symbolic meaning. The 
fierceness of the reaction was symptomatic for the uncertain situation in 
which the Dutch political élite found itself in the early 1990s. It was highly 
sensitive to every note of criticism on its performance (Van Gunsteren and 
Andeweg 1994). And criticism was certainly ventilated at that time. 
Research revealed that voters were generally content about the quality of 
government services, but the quality of local politics was viewed remark- 
ably less positively (Tops 1991). Partly in reaction, Dutch municipalities 
devoted enormous attention to political and administrative reform projects 
(Gilsing 1994; Depla 1995). In various ways, the search was on for the 
lost citizen. 

Two streams of thought can be distinguished in reform thinking (Tops 
et al. 1996). The first is that of institutional reform. Intensive debates were 
held over the local referendum, the timing of municipal council elections, 
and the appointment of the mayor and the aldermen from outside the coun- 
cil. A characteristic of these debates was that local politicians sought ways 
to make politics closer and more interesting to the local citizenry along 
institutional lines. Except for the local referendum, the debates have not 
resulted in substantial change. A number of local referendums have been 
held. While varying opinions about the quality of these referendums exist, 
it has become clear that this form of direct democracy is not easy to apply 
in a country where indirect representation is the dominant system. 

The second line of thought is that of process-directed reform. The central 
focus here is not the formal structure, but the actual decision-making pro- 
cess. In addition to the debate on institutional reform, numerous interesting 
developments in the daily decision-making practices at the local level 
became evident. There have been various attempts to give citizens, or at 
least their opinions, a primary position in the decision-making process. This 
occurs, for example, through the use of a various forms of citizen research 
(Depla and Schalken 1996). The old participation formulas were no longer 
adequate in view of new expectations (Veldboer 1996). Instead of, or in 
addition to, existing participation procedures, new arrangements for inter- 
active decision making were chosen. 

It is surprising how rapidly these concepts — at least as rhetoric — have 
spread through the municipalities. They were quickly adopted and 
developed in diverging projects and decisions. This primarily concerned 
projects for developing theatres, concert halls, city halls and new infrastruc- 
ture. It is precisely this type of project that the citizen opposes when the 
municipal council threatens to go its own way, as it appeared to be doing 
in the 1980s and the early 1990s. Municipal administrators became more 
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careful and this was evidenced by increased interaction. Municipal adminis- 
trators invited citizens, interest groups and civic organization into dis- 
cussions early in the decision-making process. Often, their ideas played a 
decisive role in the ultimate decision making. Examples include decision 
making on the city hall in Groningen (the Waagstraat Project), the Chassé 
Project in Breda and countless other projects in municipalities intended to 
create a vision for the future. 

Interactive decision making was also applied in situations where insti- 
tutionalized conflicts of interest existed, such as between store owners and 
residents, businesses and environmental activists, motorists and cyclists, 
current residents and newcomers. In these situations, the role of the munici- 
pality became more that of a process manager. Substantive consensus for- 
mation was transferred, in large part, to the concerned parties. Examples 
include the traffic discussion in Groningen, decision making on the Beesten- 
markt in Delft, the construction of a traffic by-pass for the inner city of 
Culemborg and the renewal of Tilburg’s inner city. 

Conflicts and problems in daily life, usually at the neighbourhood level, 
formed an additional area for the development of interactive decision mak- 
ing. Forms of interactive decision making mobilized the effort, involvement 
and expertise of residents. Well-known examples include the ‘Opzoomeren' 
(stimulating individual citizens to care for their own living conditions) in 
Rotterdam and various projects focused on the neighbourhood level 
throughout all of the Netherlands. 

Interactive decision making is not without its problems. In theory as well 
as in practice, numerous tensions and conflicts arise. Problems appear parti- 
cularly in relation to official politics, which in theory is central to municipal 
decision making. Also the actual design of processes of co-production is 
often complicated and difficult, and substantial demands are made on civil 
servants, administrators and citizens alike. Sometimes the interests 
involved in the conflict are so great that worthwhile decisions cannot be 
achieved. 

These problems do not diminish the fact that concepts of interactive 
decision making and co-production of policy have recently been embraced. 
Processes of interactive decision making and co-production lead to far- 
reaching involvement of citizens and civic organizations, but they tend to 
leave the ultimate decision making in the hands of the politicians. The con- 
cepts fit quite well in the Dutch tradition of consultation, compromise and 
consensus and substantial consideration of citizens’ desires. Apart from 
that, a number of cherished objectives might not be realized, especially in 
the area of maintenance and management of public space, without the 
active participation of citizens. 

While notions of interactive and participative decision making were 
embraced by reform thinkers in the 1990s, New Public Management con- 
cepts receded into the background. In some municipalities, the reforms of 
the municipal organization in the 1980s were seriously reconsidered. Even 
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in Tilburg — often seen as a perfect and shining example of successful New 
Public Management at the local level — a ‘Permanent Development Process’ 
has been initiated that is intended to lead to less reliance on the internal 
production rationale and increased reliance on the rationale of the citizen 
(Hendriks and Schalken 1998). This is a noteworthy development, certainly 
in relation to the developments in many German municipalities that often 
refer to the Tilburg Model as a justification for achieving a more business- 
like approach to municipal production processes. 


II LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM IN GERMANY 


In this section we discuss the development of thinking about local govern- 
ment reform in Germany over the past two decades, a development that 
appears to be intersecting with the development previously described for 
the Dutch case. Local government in Germany is embedded in a state struc- 
ture which, from an institutional point of view, is younger and more pluri- 
form than the structure described for the Dutch case (Peters 1993; Roth and 
Wollmann 1993; Kleinfeld 1996). 

In the period 1946-1949 the federal foundation was laid on which post- 
war local government has been developed. Local government in Germany 
is spread over two tiers: a tier of municipalities and a tier of more extensive 
Kreise and Kreisfreie Städte (cities that are municipality and Kreis at the same 
time). Municipalities have a constitutionally protected right to self-govern- 
ance, but their actions must not clash with rules set by higher authorities. 
The German Laender have the right to enact and enforce general rules for 
local government. Administrative overview of municipalities is generally 
delegated to the Kreis-level and to the level of Regierungsbezirke 
(administrative subdivisions of the Laender). The many subsequent levels 
of government do not add up to a strong administrative hierarchy. The 
administrative system is characterized by a strong need for consensus 
building, invoked by a high level of interdependency among the various 
units of the state. Policy making in Germany is commonly a matter of co- 
governance (Hesse 1987). 

As rules that structure local government are set at the Laender-level, the 
internal structure of local government in Germany is more pluriform than 
the one found in the Netherlands. As against one formal model in the 
Netherlands, various models for organizing local government are in force in 
Germany. The various models have one important characteristic in common 
compared to the Dutch model: the German chief official in local govern- 
ment is never appointed by supra-local government, unlike the Dutch 
burgomaster. In the South-German model the mayor is elected by the 
people. In the other current models the chairman of the council, the mayor, 
or the city manager is chosen by local councillors. It is not necessary to go 
into all the details of the models at this point. Below we will focus on the 
changes that have been sought in German local goverment over the past 
two decades. 
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The 1980s: the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ 

While the Netherlands was a relatively early follower of the ‘New Public 
Management’, Germany was a rather late follower. This holds true for the 
country as a whole, and it is certainly the case for local government 
(Grunow 1996a, p. 8; Klages and Léffler 1996, p. 6). 

When examining research on local government in the 1980s in Germany, 
it is striking that topics such as contract management, self-management, 
cost-control and the like receive relatively little attention. There is much 
more attention for, to borrow Hesse’s phrase (1986), die Erneuerung der Poli- 
tik von Unten: the Renewal of Politics from Below. With this phrase, Hesse 
refers to the bottom-up innovation movement (originating especially from 
the local level) aimed at using less central, large-scale, hierarchical, one- 
sided and technocratic arrangements, in favour of more decentralized, 
small-scale, horizontal, participative and communicative strategies. Instead 
of efficiency and productivity, support and consensus are the central con- 
cepts of this reform movement (Hesse 1991, p. 382). 

Attention for topics such as support and consensus was stimulated 
strongly by the advent of New Social Movements in German society at 
large (Brand, Blisser and Rucht 1982), and especially in the local public 
domain (Grottian and Nelles 1982; Gabriel 1983; Väth 1985). Included under 
the heading of New Social Movements are the self-help movement, the 
environmental movement, the anti-asphalt movement, the anti-nuclear 
energy movement, the women’s movement, the gay movement and the 
anti-apartheid movement. These movements have increasingly exerted 
pressure on the administrative system since the end of the 1960s. They 
demand democratic reform at the national level, but especially — and this 
is characteristic of the Federal Republic of Germany — at the sub-national 
level. By the 1980s the pressure of these movements was still strong. With 
the creation of the Green Party Die Griinen in 1981, the network of New 
Social Movements acquired a political complement that could maintain 
pressure on all political levels. 

The pressure from movement activists and Green Party politicians on 
the political system did not always incite the reform processes that they 
anticipated, but it certainly resulted in less attention for competing reform 
initiatives. The instrumental and managerial concepts of the New Public 
Management were not politically correct in the eyes of movement actors 
and green politicians, as these concepts were produced by the Anglo-Saxon 
market ideology of Reagan, Thatcher and others. In their view, the creation 
of a managerial, enterprising municipality was out of the question. At this 
point in time, administrators avoided exacerbating the situation. While their 
Dutch colleagues increasingly warmed to the New Public Management 
philosophy, German administrators paid lip service to the idea of the 
‘Renewal of Politics from Below’. 

Hesse (1991) describes how the necessity of bottom-up political reform, 
with objectives such as creating support and consensus, became increas- 
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ingly acknowledged by the established political parties and societal organi- 
zations in the 1980s. Social-democratic groups were the first to respond, 
followed by those of a more liberal or religious persuasion. An important 
role in acknowledging the need for reform was played by the Burgerinitia- 
tivbewegung. This is a movement of citizens groups operating at the town 
and neighbourhood level politicizing the quality of the public domain, both 
in terms of spatial planning as well as in terms of political democracy. 
Contrary to the more radical New Social Movements with which the estab- 
lished actors developed a difficult relationship in the 1970s, these locally 
operating citizen groups conveyed a message that the established actors 
found increasingly difficult to resist in the 1980s. 

The bottom-up reform of politics was much discussed in the 1980s. It 
was particularly discussed whether the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ 
was fully reflected in local practice. There is some truth in the claim that 
the reform movement did not constitute a radical break with the past, but 
instead represented a continuation of developments that had earlier been 
initiated (Heinelt and Wollmann 1991). Actual developments were, how- 
ever, not insignificant. Many initiatives found their origin in local labour 
market and social policy where self-help groups and intermediary organi- 
zations were constructively involved in the policy-making process 
(Bullmann 1991). There was a trend in these fields, but also in other policy 
areas, in the direction of so-called ‘third generation’ policy instruments 
embedded in a more pedagogic and communicative approach. 

Facilities for participation became more common in German local govern- 
ment in the 1980s. The involvement of citizens in local government acquired 
a variety of forms. Rucht (1982, pp. 190-9) describes six popular models of 
participative citizenship: (1) Advokatenplanung, where professionals act as 
advisors to particular neighbourhoods; (2) Bezirksverwaltung, territorial 
decentralization to committees or councils that represent neighbourhoods 
in a town; (3) Gemeinwesenarbeit, facilitating self-help activities aimed at the 
socially and economically weaker groups; (4) Planungsbeirat, an advisory 
committee for planning matters composed of interested citizens; (5) 
Planungszelle, a jury of randomly selected citizens that provides short-term 
advice on matters of city planning; (6) Bürgerforum, an institutionalized plat- 
form for discussion between local government and citizenry. 

The South German city of Munich is an example of a city where various 
participative arrangements co-exist. In response to citizen and student pro- 
tests, a citizen forum was created, the Milncher Forum, that enjoyed a 
broadly accepted and valued role in city planning in the 1980s. Starting as 
an institutionalized type of advocacy planning, the Forum expanded its 
goal, and as a consequence it united in itself the roles of advocate, broker, 
advisory council and help-desk for citizens groups. In 1983, for instance, 
the Forum was constructively involved in the debate on the strategically 
important Stadtentwicklungsplan (the City Development Plan) by organizing 
public debates. Its functionaries, together with interested citizens and com- 
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mittees, contributed background studies and reports for the planning and 
decision-making process. In addition to all this, the Forum operates as help- 
desk for citizen groups and neighbourhood governments. Neighbourhood 
government in Munich is shaped via Bezirksausschtisse, or Ward Commit- 
tees, which have relatively little decision-making authority, but nonetheless 
(or maybe as a result) play an important role in political will formation. 
The functioning of the Ward Committee is closely related to another insti- 
tution of citizen participation, the Burgerversammlung or ‘Citizen Gathering’. 
Citizen Gatherings are organized annually, as Munich's city government is 
obliged to organize meetings in neighbourhoods where it is expected to 
explain and defend its policy (Hendriks 1996). 

The combination of Birgerversammlung, Bezirksausschuss and Bürgerforum 
provides local politics with the grass roots dynamics so desired by advo- 
cates of the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below.’ Not all German municipalities 
display similar combinations of participative institutions, but for local 
government in general one could say that in the 1980s the further develop- 
ment of these types of institutions received much more attention than the 
development of new techniques of financial managemerit. Surprisingly 
enough, this is reversed in the 1990s. 


The 1990s: breakthrough of “The New Steering Model’ 

In the 1990s, reform concepts associated with the New Public Management 
slowly but surely came to the fore in the German local government system. 
This does not mean that the focus on participative goverhment completely 
disappeared in this period. In 1990, for instance, a Stadtforum ‘was created 
in Berlin, a forum that, among other things, is believed to contribute ‘to 
open planning. In addition, and this is characteristic for the shift in thinking 
about good government, the Stadtforum Berlin is expected to help streamline 
decision making (Fassbinder 1995). In the new eastern Laender, there is still 
substantial support, although less militant, for the citizens’ rights move- 
ments that helped break down the Berlin Wall in 1989 with the slogan ‘wir 
sind das Volk’ (Bullmann and Schwanengel 1995). 

In former West Germany, the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ that 
started earlier had its effects on the constitutional world of the various 
Laender (Schefold and Neumann 1995). In the Municipal Acts of a number 
of Laender, for instance, provision was made for local referenda. Three 
steps can be distinguished in this process. The first step is the Birgerantrag: 
if at least 10 per cent of the electorate requests action from the municipal 
council on a particular issue, then the issue must be placed on the insti- 
tutional agenda. The second step is the Biirgerbegehren: if the municipal 
council does not decide on an issue which is proposed bya Biirgerantrag 
and which is considered important, then it is possible via the intermediary 
step of the Bürgerbegehren to move toward a final decision for and by ‘the 
citizens. This is only possible when a substantial part of the population (10 
per cent to 20 per cent) desires it. If this is the case, the third -step is taken, 
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that of a Biirgerentscheid: a final decision for and by citizens. A final decision 
can be made by majority vote if, at the same time, a certain quorum is 
established (Grunow 1996b). In addition to these institutional reform 
attempts, regulations are provided, for instance in Nordrhein-Westphalen, 
that allow for experimentation with ‘rule freedom’ in economic policy, the 
direct election of mayors and policies that seek to strengthen the position 
of women and immigrants. 

Although some decisions are taken on themes which emerged under the 
‘Renewal of Politics from Below,’ attention to these themes is slowly but 
surely overshadowed by increased emphasis on ideas associated with the 
New Public Management. Efficiency of local government rises quickly on 
the reform agenda of the 1990s. In theory, the pursuit for efficient govern- 
ment is linked to the pursuit of democratic and responsive government, 
but in practice the first goal becomes increasingly important. The focus of 
administrative reform shifts slowly but inexorably from the citizen as par- 
ticipant in public decision making to the municipality as the guardian of 
decreasing budgets. After a while, the citizen returns to the scene, but then 
predominantly as a consumer of goods and services (Grunow 1996a, pp. 11- 
12; 1996b, p. 11). The growing attention for municipal budget management 
has everything to do with the unification of Germany. The Solidarity Pact, 
intended to develop the new eastern Laender, requires huge financial sacri- 
fices on both sides of the former Iron Curtain. From 1995, the existing sys- 
tem of intergovernmental fiscal compensation (the Finanzausgleich) also 
encompasses the new Eastern Laender. This means that governments in 
former West Germany have to tighten their belts. The prospect creates 
unrest, especially in the larger cities, which is clearly visible in the manifesto 
Rettet unsere Städte jetzt (Save our Cities Now), published by a congregation 
of German mayors (Kronawetter 1994). 

The tight financial situation gives rise to drastic retrenchment policies at 
the local level, which invokes a discussion about budgeting techniques and 
methods for output measurement. This discussion appears rather outdated 
in the eyes of Dutch observers as it strongly resembles the discussion in 
the Netherlands in the mid-1980s about the development of techniques for 
self-management and contract management at the local level. Nevertheless, 
this similarity is not surprising given the fact that many German munici- 
palities are inspired by the so-called Tilburg Model. The managerial side 
of the Tilburg Model in particular, which currently receives less emphasis 
in Tilburg itself, receives substantial attention in Germany (Korsten 1995). 

In 1992, the influential Kommunale Gemeinschaftsstelle für Verwaltungsver- 
einfachung (KGSt) publishes a case study of the Tilburg Model (KGSt 1992). 
On the basis of this case study, the KGSt produces its own model (das ‘eue 
Steuerungsmodel, or the New Steering Model), which has all the character- 
istics of the international New Public Management (KGSt 1993). The new 
steering model of the KGSt has the following elements: decentralization of 
management responsibilities; integration of policy and organization, 
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government at a distance; room for self-management; development of input 
steering to output steering; contract management along functional lines; 
periodic accountability integrated in a system of planning and control; con- 
centration on core tasks; selective privatization; strengthening of the market 
and service orientation; personnel policy aimed at performance; partici- 
pation of employees and customers in the production process (see: KGSt 
1993, 1994, 1995, 1996; Reichard 1994a, 1994b; Dopatka 1995; Grunow 1996a 
and 1996b; Klages and Liffker 1996). 

There are two striking features. First, attention to internal steering and 
budget management in local government is increased. Second, the environ- 
ment of local government is conceptualized as a market place in which the 
citizen is one among many customers. The citizen, addressed in his role as 
‘citoyen’ in the 1980s, is addressed in his role as ‘consumer’ in the 1990s, and 
in the process the concept of Burgernithe acquires a new meaning inspired 
by marketing notions. 

Not all elements of the ‘New Steering Model’ are used in reality. Many 
municipalities incrementally apply certain elements of the model. They 
tend to follow, in fact, the approach advocated by the Bertelsmann Foun- 
dation (1993). This influential organization is also inspired by the NPM 
philosophy, but links it to a more incremental strategy for change. In prac- 
tice, the financial aspect receives priority. Many municipalities are moving 
toward more general budgets and smaller personnel size. Some munici- 
palities discontinue social-cultural and recreational services and even sell 
museum exhibits (Grunow 1996b, p. 14). 

Duisburg is exemplary as a city taking a more encompassing strategy of 
change. Here local government is increasingly regarded as a service centre. 
Seven semi-autonomous neighbourhood offices have been created that pro- 
vide citizen-focused services. Waste disposal is organized on a semi-auton- 
omous basis. The market and service orientation is supported by periodical 
survey research on customer satisfaction. At the same time, far-reaching 
internal reforms have been implemented. In addition to an ambitious staff- 
development programme, Duisburg 2000, a system of budget planning has 
been developed in order to achieve substantial cost reductions (Bertelsmann 
Foundation 1993). Another example is the city of Passau, which is a forerun- 
ner in the development of human resource management (HRM), the forma- 
tion of a corporate identity and the selective introduction of managerial 
budgeting (Klages and Léffler 1996, pp. 10-12). 


IV LIKELY EXPLANATIONS FOR COUNTER TRENDS 

In the previous two sections, we have described trends in the conceptualiz- 
ation of local government reform in the Netherlands and Germany. A pecu- 
liar intersection of trends came to light. There is not one simple explanation 
for this. Institutional reforms are influenced by a complex of factors difficult 
to trace. Nevertheless, we will try to formulate some explanatory hypoth- 
eses in this section. Our argument below is built on four pillars, referring 
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to: financial crises, legitimacy crises, formal institutions and informal 
institutions. 


Financial crises 

A partial explanation for the observed differences might be found in the 
fact that the stream of financial possibilities for and limitations on local 
government developed differently in both countries. The financial situation 
of German local government in the 1980s was less sensitive than the situ- 
ation in other countries, including the Netherlands. While Dutch munici- 
palities were making cutbacks, German municipalities were continuing to 
profit from the second German economic miracle, the benefits of which 
were evenly distributed across the country via the system of fiscal compen- 
sation (Finanzausgleich). The situation in Germany changed drastically in 
the 1990s, in part because of reunification. As a result of unifying the almost 
bankrupt eastern part of Germany with the western part of Germany, all 
governments in Germany were required to make cutbacks. Some have sug- 
gested that the financial problems were disproportionately decentralized to 
local government (Grunow 1996a, p. 10). In any case, an enormous retrench- 
ment pressure emerged that opened the way for the New Public Manage- 
ment philosophy, especially for its financial-management aspect. 

The situation for Dutch local governments changed in a different way. 
Because of the efforts during the 1980s, the financial administration of local 
government was in good order at the start of the 1990s. Thanks to improved 
economic growth, the pressure to cut-back has decreased. Since functional 
rationality was less emphasized, more room emerged for substantial ration- 
ality. In addition to the citizen as customer, the citizen as citoyen came back 
in vogue. And in addition to the efficiency of decision making, the quality 
of decision making in a democratic sense attracted more attention (T ops 
1994). 


Legitimacy crises 

Since the end of the 1960s there has been talk of a legitimacy crisis in both 
countries. This has been paralelled by, among other things, growing protest 
and unrest in urban environments. The two countries have dealt with pro- 
test and unrest rather differently. In the Dutch political system, urban pro- 
test has been more pacified and absorbed than in the German political sys- 
tem. Dutch authorities initially reacted in a similar manner to their German 
colleagues: they were uncomfortable and unbending. The Dutch attitude, 
however, began to change much earlier. According to an old recipe the 
authorities ultimately opted for a strategy of accommodation and pacifi- 
cation (Kennedy 1995). In this context one could also speak of repressive 
tolerance or dynamic conservatism (Couwenberg 1995). Irrespective of the 
name, it roused a type of societal protest which was less focused on the 
political system as such, and more focused on concrete societal issues 
(housing shortages, environmental decay, human rights, etc.). Institutional 
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issues concerning (local) government did not receive much attention. 
Opportunities for participation were expanded without much difficulty. In 
the 1980s, few could be incited to advocate reform of decision-making struc- 
tures in local government. 

In Germany, the legitimacy crisis in the post-war period has been deeper 
and more long lasting than in the Netherlands. A counterculture of young 
people emerged in the 1960s and 1970s which strongly resisted the older 
generations. While the Dutch counterculture has sometimes been visible in 
playful actions, German counterculture has been characterized by substan- 
tial grimness and determination. In addition to the perceived seriousness, 
this was also related to the way in which the protest culture tended to be 
confronted by the authorities, obligated as they were to the doctrine of the 
wehrhafte Demokratie, a sort of ‘protected democracy’ (Roth 1985; Koopmans 
1992). This doctrine developed from the fear of undermining the young 
Federal Republic. It resulted in a rigid attitude toward all groups which 
criticized the social and political order. The defensive attitude of German 
authorities explains in part why the New Social Movements in Germany 
have been relatively quick in co-operating on the basis of a political pro- 
gramme. Since the informal channels were unavailable for reasons men- 
tioned above, the network of New Social Movements focused on the formal 
opportunity structure consisting of formal rights and procedures 
(Hendriks 1996). 

Contrary to Dutch activist movements, largely absorbed by the political 
system in the 1980s and mainly focused on substantive issues, German acti- 
vists in the 1980s focused on a combination of substantive and institutional 
issues. Also contrary to the Netherlands, German activists strongly advo- 
cated reform of local decision-making structures. All in all, one could say 
that while Dutch activists have had a ‘restraining lead’, German activists 
have faced a ‘stimulating disadvantage’. Dutch activists were relatively 
quickly satisfied with enhanced opportunities of participation, which ulti- 
mately fell short of their goal. Interactive government returned to the 
agenda in the 1990s. German activists had to bridge a deep gap at the out- 
set, but they could make headway in the 1980s, creating and using the 
momentum of the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ (Hesse 1991). 


Formal! institutions 
The formal framework of the Federal Republic of Germany and the Dutch 
decentralized unitary state also influences the reception and effect of reform 
plans. Klages and Léffler (1996) point to the fact that the German system 
had original elements one could associate with the New Public Manage- 
ment. These included relatively small core departments at the federal level 
and semi-autonomous agencies in the region. The existence of such 
elements may partially explain why the NPM was not initially viewed as 
innovative in Germany. 

One should also realize that the structure of local government is the 
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responsiblility of the German Laender, which means that there is a variety 
of local government models. A new model of local government can never 
be imposed from above in Germany, as happened for instance in England. 
The dissemination of a new model in a bottom-up manner (for example, 
when municipalities copy ideas and practices from each other) is also insti- 
tutionally limited in Germany. Since the internal structure of municipalities 
diverges strongly, they can only borrow general, and highly non-specific 
models from each other. The fragmented structure of the Federal Republic 
creates a certain ‘bottom-up bias’ (Klages and Löffler 1996, p. 9) in insti- 
tutional reform policy. Thus, as a rule, institutional reform displays large 
local and regional variation. Local government is usually earlier in adopting 
institutional reform when compared to regional and federal government. 
The ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ in the 1980s thus flourished on fertile 
institutional soil. 

The fact that the New Social Movements in Germany were much more 
focused on reform of local democracy than their counterparts in the Nether- 
lands was, in addition to the reasons mentioned earlier, also influenced by 
institutional differences in scale and function. In the relatively small and 
unitary administrative system of the Netherlands, the New Social Move- 
ments are more focused on the national level since they believe that it is 
there that the crucial decisions are made. In larger scale Germany, the poli- 
tics of Bonn are perceived to be further away, and protest and pressure are 
more focused on the psychologically closer politico-administrative layers, 
and even more so since they are believed to possess important authority 
(Kriesi et al. 1992). 

In the Dutch unitary state, municipalities are more dependent upon 
national government for their finances. Dutch national government pos- 
sesses more means for making cutbacks when financial need increases than 
its German counterpart. As a result, we can understand why German 
municipalities were confronted with financial problems relatively late: the 
financial problems emerged later than in the Netherlands and the federal 
government was less able to implement speedy, direct measures for finan- 
cial discipline at the local government level. The demarcation between fed- 
eral and local government is not only greater, it is also more difficult to 
handle because of the strong position of the German Laender. 


Informal institutions 

Finally, informal and unwritten patterns of thought and action play a role 
that should not be underestimated. Dutch politicians and civil servants are 
generally more inclined to find support in English sources than their Ger- 
man colleagues, so they are more quickly familiar with Anglo-Saxon man- 
agement philosophies. The Netherlands is, linguistically and geographi- 
cally, a small country where it is more common to use English as well 
as American management jargon. Therefore the Dutch orientation is more 
Atlantic while the German orientation is more continental which also 
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influenced the more rapid adoption of the New Public Management in the 
Netherlands than in Germany. 

The NPM philosophy breathes the spirit of, to use Jacobs’s phrase (1992), 
the ‘commercial syndrome’. The German state tradition exhibits a deeper 
resistance to the entrepreneurial spirit than the Dutch. The German state 
tradition is characterized by strong legalism expressed, among other things, 
in the still existing Juristenmonopol in the public sector. The Dutch public 
sector is much less dominated by lawyers and formal-legal thought is, 
although present, much less developed in the Netherlands than in Germany 
(Dyson 1980). In Jacobs’s terminology, one could say that the traditional 
German administrator is more inclined to the ‘guardian syndrome’ while 
the Dutch administrator is more inclined toward a role which includes both 
the merchant and the vicar (Zahn 1989). 

The above is reflected in the conceptual models handed over to adminis- 
trators by the administrative sciences. German administrative science is 
grounded in the study of law which supports the continuity of the legal 
State tradition. Dutch administrative sciences is also grounded in other 
disciplines such as economics. The first Professor of Public Administration 
in the Netherlands, Van Poelje, received his professorial chair in economics. 
In addition to focusing on local government, Van Poelje’s work is charac- 
terized by a highly utilitarian approach (Snellen 1988, p. 58). In Van Poelje’s 
footsteps, a Dutch discipline of public administration has developed which 
is more pragmatic than its German counterpart. Together with a greater 
willingness to absorb English-language literature, this explains the fact that 
Dutch public administration is more heavily influenced by developments 
in the similarly pragmatic British and American administrative sciences 
(Kickert 1996; Kickert and Van Vught 1996). The models taught by adminis- 
trative scientists influence, with some delay, the models used by adminis- 
trators as they approach local government practice. The time lag is, for 
reasons mentioned earlier, shorter in the Netherlands than in Germany. 


V FINAL REMARKS 


In this article, we have drawn attention to the peculiar intersection of trends 
in the conceptualization of local government reform in the Netherlands and 
Germany. In the Netherlands, the focus on efficiency and other managerial 
values in the 1980s shifted to participative policy making in the 1990s. In 
Germany the focus on the Renewal of Politics from Below in the 1980s, 
shifted to self-management and contract management in the 1990s. In short: 
what was emphasized in the Netherlands in the 1980s, was accentuated in 
Germany in the 1990s; and what was emphasized in the Netherlands in the 
1990s, had been the prime focus in Germany in the 1980s. In section IV, 
we suggested some explanatory hypotheses for this intersection. 

In this final section we would like to stress again that we have looked 
at different accents in reform thinking in different periods. We have 
compared the ideas and notions that set the tone in particular periods 
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without being omnipresent or hegemonic in the sense of leaving no room 
for other ideas and concepts. Dutch local government in the 1990s is not 
entirely about co-production. Earlier models of managerial inspiration have 
not completely disappeared. They are, however, considerably less influen- 
tial. The same can be said for the German ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’. 
This approach is still somewhat influential in the 1990s, but it receives rela- 
tively little attention compared to the 1980s. The managerial approach 
according to the ‘New Steering Model’ is currently at the top of the 
reform agenda. 

The idea that different models can co-exist at the local level is not irrel- 
evant for administrative practice. The models described above complement 
each other, at least in theory, in several important ways. An important criti- 
cism of the managerial Tilburg Model was, for instance, that it left little 
room for reflection and interaction with the urban environment (Schalken 
1993). The new trend toward interactive policy making meets this criticism 
to a certain extent. The pursuit for the ‘Renewal of Politics from Below’ in 
Germany met with a fear for ‘Demokratismus’: an endless search for consen- 
sus and support that would finally result in delays and stalemates only. 
This could be compensated, to a certain extent, by the pragmatic no-non- 
sense approach which is supposed to be the hall-mark of the New Public 
Management. 

Mixing seemingly opposing models is, however, not easy. Cultural bias 
and varying patterns of understanding inhibit such a mix. Many believe 
that reflective policy making and effective managerialism are at odds with 
one another. Others argue that serving the market and serving the public 
domain are two very different things. Dealing with such tensions is one of 
the most difficult challenges of local administrators. It requires them to 
become ‘masters of ambiguity’, conciliators of apparent contradictions. 
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THE IMPACT OF BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE 
ON POLICY MAKING 


MORTEN EGEBERG 


Students of public administration have often focused on behaviour and attitudes 
without relating them explicitly to bureaucratic structure. They have also concen- 
trated on structural descriptions, and on reorganization processes. These steps are, 
beyond doubt, necessary and important. However, connecting structure and policy 
making in order to learn about the consequences of alternative arrangements can be 
assumed to be the ultimate concern of academics as well as of practitioners. The 
relationship between formal structure and actual decision behaviour is an issue of 
enduring theoretical interest. At the same time, insights into how organizational 
change might affect policy-making and performance are crucial for most high-level 
officials. I will proceed by identifying theoretical components that assign a role to 
the formal administrative structure in this respect. The empirical studies I draw on 
are mainly confined to research on central government bureaucracies at the national 
level, and how their structures affect substantive policy making. 


INTRODUCTION 


Most political scientists assign some weight to the executive branch when 
public policies are to be explained. This observation does not imply, how- 
ever, that the same scholars automatically pay much attention to the way 
this branch of government is formally organized. And those who focus on 
bureaucratic structure do not necessarily figure out in what ways varying 
administrative arrangements might intervene in policy processes and ulti- 
mately shape policy outputs. What triggered the writing of this paper was 
in fact the somewhat surprising observation that literature reviews and 
comprehensive research reports on comparative administration revealed 
the discipline had little to contribute concerning the implications of various 
structural configurations (cf. for instance Campbell and Peters 1988; Derlien 
1992; Farazmand 1994, 1997; Page 1995; Hesse 1995; Smith et al. 1995; Olsen 
and Peters 1996; Nelson 1996; Peters and Wright 1996; Bekke et al. 1996). 
Descriptions of how the executive branch is and became organized in differ- 
ent countries are no doubt valuable, and a necessary first step. However, 
it can be assumed that to learn about the consequences of alternative arrange- 
ments is the principal concern of academics as well as of practitioners. The 
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relationship between formal structure and actual decision behaviour is an 
issue of enduring theoretical interest. At the same time, insights into how 
organizational change might affect policy making and performance are cru- 
cial for most high-level officials. 

The purpose of this paper is modest. I will proceed by identifying theor- 
etical components that assign a role to the formal administrative structure. 
Aggregating empirical evidence in a meaningful way from studies made 
in different contexts, at different points in time, presupposes the existence 
of dimensions that are sufficiently abstract to allow observations to be trans- 
ferred across contexts. The empirical studies that I draw on are mainly 
confined to research on central government bureaucracies at the national 
level, and how their structures affect substantive policy making. ‘Substantive 
policy making’ is the kind of policy making most bureaucrats are supposed 
to engage in most of the time. Policy making dealing with aspects of the 
administrative apparatus itself; its formal organization, personnel compo- 
sition, physical structure and location is termed ‘administrative policy mak- 
ing’ (Egeberg 1995a). 


THEORIES AND THE RELEVANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE 


Public policy analysts have not always accommodated the executive branch 
in their models. In variants of open systems models, policy outputs are 
related directly to socio-economic development variables like urbanization 
and industrialization, thus bypassing the political system altogether. How- 
ever, in these models, institutional factors like party and interest group 
systems are often assigned a mediating role between the environmental 
conditions and the policy outputs (Dye 1970). 

Those who explicitly take the administrative apparatus into account do 
not necessarily consider it having an independent effect on policy making. 
In complex societies, bureaucracies are seen as a precondition for con- 
verting inputs into outputs, or, to put it in another way: for producing and 
implementing public policies. In fulfilling this role, however, they may be 
perceived as capable of behaving neutrally according to technical standards 
(Wilson 1887). Today, this policy-administration dichotomy appears as part 
of the so-called ‘modernization programmes’ of governments across the 
OECD area (Olsen 1991; Wright 1994). The doctrine fits well into a standard 
interpretation of how representative democracy should work: the citizens’ 
opinions and preferences are supposed to be articulated and aggregated by 
parties and other organizations, elections are supposed to bring the win- 
ning party or coalition into the leading positions of the state, and the hold- 
ers of these positions are authorized to translate their programme into pub- 
lic policies. In such an interpretation, a ministry is a flexible, adaptive 
secretariat of shifting ministers. Agencies are neutral executors of the policy 
programme of those in office. 

However, we also find theoretical contributions in which the executive 
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branch has been assigned a more or less autonomous role, affecting policy 
outputs independently. Scholars who take this stand on the issue do not 
necessarily make administrative structure their concern. For instance, those 
adhering to the idea of representative bureaucracy will rather emphasize 
the social, geographical or ethnic backgrounds of officials when bureau- 
cratic behaviour is to be explained (Meier and Nigro 1976). Public choice 
theorists too are, so to speak, empowering the agents, so that bureaus are 
seen to make their independent imprints on public expenditure decisions. 
In this perspective, however, policy consequences are related to bureau- 
crats’ self-interested behaviour (pursuing better pay, jobs) and to a postu- 
lated information asymmetry between the executive and the legislature 
(Niskanen 1971). 

Focusing then on the structural issue makes it reasonable to address more 
institutionalist perspectives. According to one of these approaches, environ- 
mental determinism and reductionist (individualistic) explanations should 
be partly replaced by a greater emphasis on institutional factors when 
decision behaviour is to be understood (March and Olsen 1989; 1996). The 
concept ‘institutional factor’ is an inclusive one, encompassing an organiza- 
tion’s formal as well as informal normative structure, and its symbolic and 
historical orders. Thus, the new institutionalists do not take a stand on the 
old dispute in organization theory concerning the relative importance of 
formal and informal structures (Scott 1981). ‘Incrementalism’ (Lindblom 
1959) is an example of an informal decision rule that is supposed to contrib- 
ute substantially to the continuity of for instance expenditure decisions 
(Wildavsky 1964). And, according to Meyer and Rowan (1977), it is the 
informal structure that really co-ordinates an organization’s activities. The 
formal structure, they argue, first and foremost serves as a legitimating 
facade in relation to an organization’s environments, rather than as a factor 
affecting actual behaviour. 

Those who focus on formal administrative structure do not necessarily 
figure out in what ways alternative arrangements might intervene in policy 
processes and ultimately shape policy outputs. Hood and Dunsire (1981), 
for instance, concluded their ‘bureaumetrics approach’ book by saying that 
exploring such variations was the important next step to be taken. A scholar 
who embarked on this project several years before, however, was Luther 
Gulick (1937). He pointed out how the drawing of organizational bound- 
aries might affect information exchange and co-ordination processes in 
bureaucracies. It is the structure that determines the bringing together, or 
separation, of various concerns and considerations, at different hierarchical 
levels. The choice of specialization principle, an aspect of horizontal speciali- 
zation, is supposed to have its clear policy consequences. Central govern- 
ment bureaucracies specialized according to the area principle tend to 
develop spatial perspectives on the world, so that for instance various sec- 
toral concerns will be considered coherently within a given geographical 
frame of reference. On the other hand, specializing according to the purpose 
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principle fosters sectoral horizons, cross-cutting territories and ignoring 
variations as far as local needs are concerned. 

Process-specialized organizations on the other hand tend to cultivate pro- 
fessional knowledge and how things are done rather than what is done. 
Specializing according to the clientele principle is assumed to foster a ‘holis- 
tic’ view on a person, group or organization, contrary to what can be 
expected from a purpose-based bureaucracy (which on the other hand 
scores high on sectoral standardization and knowledge). The principle 
chosen at the level next to the top leader determines what kinds of conflicts 
the leadership will be systematically exposed to. Area specialization is sup- 
posed to bring only geographical conflicts to the attention of the top leader 
on a regular basis, whereas the application of the purpose principle will 
highlight sectoral concerns correspondingly (Gulick 1937). 

Unfortunately, however, Herbert Simon’s frontal assault in the 1940s on 
the so-called ‘classical school of administration’ may have contributed to 
the lack of research aiming at testing Gulick’s assumptions empirically 
(Hammond 1990). On the principle of specialization, Simon’s critique seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding. He argues that the principles give no 
guide as to which of the four competing bases of specialization is applicable 
in any particular situation (Simon 1965, p. 33). We remember, however, that 
Gulick’s main point was that each form has its particular policy impli- 
cations (Gulick 1937). Thus, obviously, the structural choice depends on the 
goals and the values that are to be pursued. Hammond (1986; 1996) has 
shown formally the theoretical strength of the specialization principles: how 
various designs of hierarchies might shape learning about problems and 
solutions, policy choices, and conflict resolution in quite predictable ways. 

Degrees of vertical specialization and ‘collegialization’, also touched upon 
by Gulick (1937), may represent theoretically powerful dimensions across 
national contexts as well. These variables can be linked to important, and 
often competing, procedural concerns and considerations occuring in pol- 
icy-making processes, like the potential for direction of the administrative 
apparatus by the political leadership, the influence of specially affected par- 
ties, and the role assigned to knowledge and professional autonomy 
(Egeberg 1994). Specializing ministries vertically into cabinet-level depart- 
ments and separate agencies can for instance be expected to increase the 
relative importance of professional autonomy, while inserting collegiate 
structures will also make political control from above more difficult in gen- 
eral, and probably give more weight to the interests of affected parties, or 
professional concerns, depending on patterns of committee representation. 

Herbert Simon, although usually considered an opponent of Gulick, may 
also be perceived as a scholar who continued Gulick’s work on how formal 
organizational structure partly constructs the reality within which decision 
processes unfold. While Gulick launched a set of testable hypotheses about 
the policy consequences of various organizational designs, Simon focused 
on the mechanisms by which structure and behaviour are connected (Simon 
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1965). His point of departure was the limited cognitive capacities of human 
beings, and how these limitations constrained human rationality: prefer- 
ences are seldom consistently ordered, and all potential action alternatives 
and their consequences are not known. However, formal organization pro- 
vides an administrative milieu that focuses a decision-maker’s attention on 
certain problems and solutions, while others are excluded from consider- 
ation. The structure thus constrains choices, but at the same time it creates 
and increases action capacity in certain directions. The organizational context 
surrounding individuals thus serves to simplify decisions that might other- 
wise have been complex and incomprehensible. Interests, alternatives and 
consequences are, at least partly, seen as endogenously defined. Human 
rationality is described as institutionalized, embedded and contextualized 
(Simon et al. 1950; Simon 1965; March and Simon 1993; March and Olsen 
1996; Scott 1995). Thereby, decision processes are furnished with elements 
of stability and predictability. 

At least as far as substantive policy making is concerned, the private 
interests (and other ‘irrelevant’ concerns) of bureaucrats are supposed to 
be ‘neutralized’ by organizational rewards like pay and career prospects, 
by a logic of appropriateness, and by supervision, and thus effectively sep- 
arated from decision situations in which organizational members act in 
their capacity as officials (Lægreid and Olsen 1984; Scharpf 1986; March 
and Olsen 1989; Egeberg 1995a). Through time decision-makers can be 
expected to partly internalize an organization’s value premises. As far as 
administrative policy making is concerned, however, this ‘neutralization’ of 
officials’ private concerns is supposed to be more difficult. Since adminis- 
trative policy making deals with reorganization and wage systems, the 
private interests of officials might be more easily linked to various policy 
options. 

However, ultimately, the real impact of administrative structure on pol- 
icy making can only be assessed on the basis of available empirical evi- 
dence. The implications for information exchange, co-ordination and 
choices that can be derived theoretically from various bureaucratic struc- 
tures have to manifest themselves in actual policy-making behaviour. 


METHOD AND DATA 


Which criteria have been chosen for selecting the relevant empirical stud- 
ies? First, a study, to merit inclusion, has to focus explicitly on the relation- 
ship between formal administrative structure and the actual decision 
behaviour of officials, although it does not have to concentrate solely on 
this independent variable. Second, the study’s sources of data and the 
method applied for analysing the data should be clearly stated by the 
author(s). Third, the relationships that are observed should be meaningful 
and understandable from a theoretical point of view, that is, they should 
be possible to subsume under one theoretical dimension or another. 
Government reports on reform evaluation most often fail to meet these 
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criteria. So do some of the works of social scientists. We could ourselves 
be more conscious of the extent to which statements of an empirical nature 
are really based on systematic research, or are more loosely founded, or 
are merely meant to be assumptions. In order to substantiate postulates 
empirically, scholars too often seem to refer to the works of other 
researchers without separating clearly between research that is ‘really’ 
empirical in its character, and, on the other hand, works that are primarily 
of a theoretical or ‘impressionistic’ nature. 

Some readers of this essay may come to feel that it is somewhat biased 
in the sense that Norwegian studies are ‘over-represented’ in the review. 
They will be correct. This may be partly understood by taking the national- 
ity of the author into account. One is obviously better equipped to know 
about the research going on in the immediate surroundings, even if one 
tries hard to map all the potentially relevant works in the field. However, 
the over-representation may also be due to the fact that the author of this 
article has been involved in research projects on the relationship between 
bureaucratic structure and the actual decision behaviour of officials over 
the past fifteen years. The empirical analyses have been based on three 
huge surveys conducted among Norwegian central government officials at 
three points in time (1976, 1986 and 1996), and, in addition, a great number 
of case studies have been executed. The 1976 survey, headed by Johan P. 
Olsen, was part of the so-called Power Study in Norway, and covers 784 
central government officials. The 1986 survey was conducted by Tom Chris- 
tensen and the author, and includes 2,257 officials. The same persons 
headed the 1996 survey, encompassing 2,507 civil servants in the central 
government. This kind of research seems to have taken place against the 
mainstream of contemporary scholarly work in the field. Volumes and single 
articles aimed at reviewing the state of the art of public administration 
research do not have much to say, if anything, about the relationship 
focused on in this article (cf. for instance Derlien 1992; Farazmand 1994, 
1997; Page 1995; Hesse 1995; Bekke et al. 1996; Nelson 1996; Peters and 
Wright 1996). As previously mentioned, Hood and Dunsire (1981) con- 
cluded their ‘bureaumetrics approach’ book by saying that investigating 
this relationship was the important next step to be taken. Fourteen years 
later, Martin J. Smith et al. (1995), in their review of research on the British 
central government, ascertained that many of the scholars seemed content 
to describe the structural changes and problems with implementation 
rather than dealing with the questions of how these changes affected the 
internal politics of the departments and the policy process (p. 50). Thomas 
Hammond (1990) argues that one reason for this lack of systematic empiri- 
cal research on the relationship between formal bureaucratic structure and 
actual decision behaviour may be found in Herbert Simon’s massive criti- 
cism of the so-called classical school of administrative theory. Thus, the 
widespread feeling that Simon had definitely won the duel in the 1940s 
may have contributed to the lack of studies in other countries. 
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It should be quite clear from the preceding section on theory that admin- 
istrative structure is only one of several factors that may affect policy out- 
put. In order to explain the decision behaviour of officials, additional factors 
have to be taken into account, and, ultimately, policy output normally 
reflects the interaction between government bureaucracies and several other 
institutions and organizations. ‘Decision behaviour’ includes activities 
beyond the making of formal decisions or proposals. It encompasses the 
gathering and exchange of information that may become relevant in a 
choice situation, the elaboration of alternatives and their expected conse- 
quences, and experiential learning (Simon 1965; March and Olsen 1976). 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The impact of formal role expectations 

The literature is not informative on the empirical consequences of particular 
structural configurations. What I intend to do in this section is to start sys- 
tematizing available findings along dimensions such as those discussed in 
the previous section, and, hopefully, to stimulate further research along 
these lines. Before searching for studies that can inform us about impli- 
cations of how jobs are grouped and organizational boundaries drawn, how- 
ever, it seems crucial at the outset to clarify the weight that can be placed 
on organizational roles, compared to officials’ professional experiences, per- 
sonal characteristics, social backgrounds and private interests when actual 
decision behaviour is to be explained. A comparative analysis of French 
and US bureaucrats shows that official position was considerably more 
important than professional experiences, personal features and political 
support in this respect (Rouban 1995). Concerning the relevance of back- 
grounds, studies are consistently showing that institutional affiliation is 
considerably more important than the social and geographical origins of 
bureaucrats (Meier and Nigro 1976; Lægreid and Olsen 1984). Even in a 
multinational bureaucracy, like the European Commission, where recruit- 
ment is partly based on national quotas, this observation seems to be true 
(Egeberg 1996). In third world countries, however, characterized by ‘tra- 
ditional’ cultures and shrinking organizational rewards at the principal’s 
disposal, officials’ ethnic background plays a significant role in bureaucratic 
decision-making processes (Hyden 1995). 

As far as bureaucrats’ self-regarding behaviour is concerned, studies indi- 
cate that such behaviour is in general effectively separated from situations 
in which they act in their capacity as officials (Blais and Dion 1991). This 
conclusion seems to hold at least regarding substantive policy making, 
where the couplings between the potential private interests of bureaucrats 
and particular public policy options are supposed to be rather vague and 
sporadic (Egeberg 1995a). Corruption has, however, been revealed as a vir- 
tually universal phenomenon, but appears to be more prevalent in non- 
western cultures than in the West (Dwivedi 1988; Kjellberg 1992). However, 
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how corrupt practices could be related to policy choices in any theoretically 
meaningful way is yet to be seen. 


The impact of structural capacity 

The fact that most officials most of the time seem to comply with formal 
role expectations is fundamental for all further reasoning about effects of 
structural designs. It implies that various concerns and interests can be 
guaranteed at least some systematic and continuous attention and support 
in the policy process provided they are embedded in organizational units. 
Thus, to what extent different interests will be taken care of will partly 
depend on the structural capacity (i.e. the number of positions) that can be 
mobilized behind various concerns. 

Cross-national comparisons of environmental policy formation and 
implementation assign some weight to structural capacity: countries con- 
sidered as ‘leaders’ in this policy field tend to have built up separate 
environmental ministries and agencies (Underdal 1996; Weale et al. 1996). 
Intra-national comparisons show, however, that other variables must have 
been more important. Variance in institutional capacity cannot explain the 
changes that occurred in German, British and Norwegian policies over time 
(Underdal 1996). 

A study of road and rail infrastructure planning in Norway revealed how 
varying organizational capacity really created policy outputs that were not 
intended by the Cabinet. To solve the unemployment problem in 1991-92, 
additional grants were transferred to the Ministry of Transport from other 
ministries. However, because of much larger planning capacity in the road 
sector than in the rail sector, most of the extra funds ended up in the road 
agency. The road directorate was able to realize the potential political gains 
stemming from increased government efforts to fight joblessness in a 
shorter period of time, but in this case it was not, from the outset, the 
intention of the Cabinet to give priority to road infrastructure investments 
(Egeberg 1995b). 


The impact of horizontal specialization 
In theory, formal structural designs are expected to ‘route’ information 
exchange, co-ordination processes and conflict resolution. Thus, how we 
draw organizational boundaries are supposed to determine which prob- 
lems and solutions policy makers become aware of, and at which level in 
a hierarchy various concerns are considered simultaneously, or are allowed 
to be sheltered from other interests. But do organizational boundaries really 
matter? Let us first take a look at aspects of horizontal specialization. 
Studies reveal that contact patterns and exchange of information to a 
large degree reflect the formal structure of the administrative apparatus. 
The flow of information diminishes across organizational boundaries 
(Lægreid and Olsen 1984; Larsson 1986; Gerding and Sevenhuijsen 1987; - 
Petterson 1989; Egeberg 1994). Lægreid (1988) found that actual contact pat- 
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terns neatly reflected the chart even in bureaucracies with small potential 
for socialization and disciplining through promotions. The Norwegian oil 
administration he studied was characterized by high turn-over of person- 
nel. Extensive use of e-mail in the nineties does not seem to have changed 
this close relationship between structure and behaviour (Christensen and 
Egeberg 1997). Scharpf (1977), in his study of the German Federal Ministry 
of Transport, found that ‘objective’ needs for co-ordination across divisions 
were recognized by the ministerial bureaucracy itself and reflected in the 
actual patterns of information exchange and participation between lower- 
level organizational units. Further empirical analyses showed, however, 
that the existing division structure caused serious information deficits and 
conflicts over substantive policy as well as over jurisdiction. Data indicated 
that perceived deficits in information supply were four times as likely to 
occur in interactions across divisions than within divisions; that conflicts 
over policy substance were more than twice as frequent in interdivisional 
interaction; and that conflicts over jurisdiction had a 50 per cent higher 
probability of occurring in interactions between divisions than within 
divisions (p. 62). Scharpf concluded that organizational boundaries may not 
prevent interaction, but they seem to create semi-permeable walls which 
impede the flow of information (on the demand side as well as on the 
supply side) and which reduce the capacity for conflict resolution in the 
case of substantive and jurisdictional conflict. 

Egeberg’s (1995b) study of road and rail infrastructure planning pro- 
cesses in Norway also focused on implications of divisional boundaries. It 
was the intention of the Cabinet to tightly co-ordinate infrastructure invest- 
ment decisions across means of transportation. However, the sectorally 
organized Ministry of Transport channelled the two planning processes 
relatively independently of each other. To some extent, then, the divisions 
became committed to supporting ‘their’ plans. For instance, immediately 
after the Cabinet had decided on the budgetary frames of the two plans, 
the air and rail transport division tried to ‘reopen’ the process, aiming at 
an internal redistribution within the ministry. The road transport division 
defended ‘their’ share, and the minister made no changes in the road 
budget. However, by furnishing the minister with good arguments, the air 
and rail division contributed to the expansion of the rail budget consider- 
ably without doing ‘harm’ to the road plan. 

The drawing of organizational boundaries between as well as within min- 
istries tends to bias the allocation of attention and the formation of prefer- 
ences and identities (Allison 1971; Rhodes and Dunleavy 1995). Broad inter- 
ministerial interaction is typical for officials affiliated with units like the 
Prime Minister’s Office or the Ministry of Finance (Campbell and Szablow- 
ski 1979). In general, officials’ contacts across organizational units have a 
strong, positive relationship with their participation in working groups and 
task forces (Stigen 1991), and with their ranks (Lægreid and Olsen 1984; 
Jablin 1987; Egeberg 1994; Christensen and Egeberg 1997). 
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Strictly speaking, the synchronous research designs of most of the studies 
dealt with so far make it rather problematic to infer anything about a cause- 
effect relationship between structure and policy. Fortunately, however, we 
also find studies in which behaviour has been observed subsequent to a 
reorganization. If behavioural changes can be traced under this circum- 
stance, it is more likely that a cause-effect relationship really exists. 

Splitting divisions in a hierarchy means in theory moving processes of 
co-ordination and conflict resolution upward in the organization, thus mak- 
ing it more likely that higher-level leadership gets involved. Mergers, on the 
other hand, are supposed to push such processes downward, thus relieving 
higher levels of some of their work load (but as a result less insight will 
be available at the top in this particular issue area). Results from a study 
of ministerial reorganizations seem to give some support to these expec- 
tations. Egeberg (1994) observed that officials affiliated with divisions that 
had been split experienced less conflict, whereas those in merged divisions 
tended to experience more conflict. In the first case, conflicts did not disap- 
pear; they became, however, ‘externalized’, i.e. moved upward, whereas in 
the second case conflicts were ‘internalized’, i.e. pushed downward. A 
study of bureaucratic mergers by Hult (1987) supports these findings. She 
also discovered that departmental mergers had an impact on the relations 
with client groups. As more concerns and interests had to be taken care of 
by the merged unit, networks became more differentiated and established 
‘iron triangles’ were softened up. 

Mortensen (1993) studied the effects of a reorganization of the Norwegian 
Ministry of Transport where the main principle of specialization had been 
changed. The previous structure was process-specialized so that the minis- 
try comprised of divisions for budgetary matters, planning and judicial 
affairs. The new organization became forged according to the purpose prin- 
ciple so that each mode of transport and communication got its ‘own’ 
division. Focusing on the air transport unit he observed how a new sectoral 
orientation emerged and replaced the previous inter-sectoral ‘budgetary 
perspective’, or the ‘integrated infrastructure planning perspective’. This 
change occurred without decoupling officials from their previous tasks; 
those working on air transport affairs in the old structure became in charge 
of the same matters in the new unit. The new arrangement also eased the 
access of the ministry’s subordinated agencies to ministerial policy-making 
processes. Previously they had to approach ministerial decision making 
through different divisions, depending on the issue discussed. After the 
reorganization they could deal with their ‘own’ division in the ministry. 
The study by Hult (1987) indicates that this kind of power structure, emerg- 
ing from purpose- or sector-based bureaucracies, can be partly neutralized 
by returning to a process-based structure. 

Kristoffersen (1991) found that a reorganization from a client principle 
structure to a purpose-based organization reduced the ‘holistic’ knowledge 
about different clients which the agency had developed. A change from a 
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geographical principle to a purpose principle in a central agency led to the 
local government agencies losing their ‘natural’ points of reference within 
the central agency, and to local area knowledge being replaced by sector 
competence in the agency (Helland 1983; Berg 1985). 

Bonesvoll (1997) studied a reorganization in which a (purpose-based) sec- 
tor administration at the regional level was organized into the geographi- 
cally specialized ‘prefect’ system. In this case, the regional parts of the 
Norwegian agricultural administration became, in principle, subordinated 
to the ‘prefects’ instead of to the Ministry of Agriculture. As might be 
expected, a formal restructuring of a highly institutionalized bureaucracy, 
in which administrative units were transferred intact, did not revolutionize 
decision-making processes. However, rather significant changes were 
observed: after the reorganization, officials reported that new patterns of 
interaction occurred, connecting them more tightly to other sector adminis- 
trations already incorporated in the portfolios of the ‘prefects’. More weight 
was assigned to regional concerns and coherence, and less importance was 
attached to national standardization efforts. 


The impact of vertical specialization 

Central government bureaucracies can also be specialized vertically into sep- 
arate institutions at the national level, for example a ministerial (cabinet 
level) department and a central (subordinated) agency. Where such vertical 
specialization exists, studies indicate that many of the same kinds of tasks 
are ormed at either administrative level; for example, the subordinated 
agencies engage in policy making by setting goals, preparing budgets, legis- 
lation and guidelines, recruiting senior officials and shaping administrative 
structures (Christensen 1982; Jacobsson 1984; Egeberg 1994; Greer 1994). 
Policy choices are, however, not unaffected by the organizational context 
in which they are made. Officials in central agencies, in contrast to their 
colleagues in cabinet-level departments, exercise their discretion compara- 
tively insulated from ongoing political processes at the cabinet level (Wood 
and Waterman 1991; Greer 1994). They have relatively little contact with 
the political leadership of the ministry, with other ministerial departments 
than their ‘own’, and with Parliament (Christensen 1982; Christensen 1987; 
Christensen and Egeberg 1997). When they exercise discretion, they attach 
most importance to professional concerns and, next, to user and client inter- 
ests (Jørgensen 1991; Strømsnes 1991; Egeberg 1994; Christensen and Ege- 
berg 1997). Only then do they assign weight to signals from the political 
leadership of the ministry, or from the public employees’ organizations 
(Egeberg 1994). However, their relative autonomy from the ministerial 
department implies that they have fewer opportunities to influence decision 
makers at that level (Egeberg 1994). In the ministerial department, on the 
other hand, top priority is given to signals from the minister and also to 
professional concerns. Next, attention is paid to signals from user and client 
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groups, and only afterwards are public employee interests taken into 
account (Christensen 1991; Egeberg 1994). 

The study by Egeberg (1995b) of transport infrastructure planning pro- 
cesses in Norway shows that even if a sectoral orientation may be traced 
in the way the Transport Ministry’s divisions behaved, it would be wrong 
to describe them as mere spokesmen for their respective agencies. They 
were, at the same time, organizations in their own right. Their perspectives 
deviated on several occasions from those of the agencies. The rail transport 
unit, for example, found it impossible to approve a rather expansive invest- 
ments proposal from the railway company. And the road transport division 
informed the minister that further investments in new roads probably 
would show decreasing economic utility since most gains had already been 
realized. Such somewhat divergent and critical views taken by the minis- 
terial divisions are understandable when we take into account their insti- 
tutional characteristics: as units in the same ministry they were, after all, 
both subordinated to the same administrative and political leadership. As 
units in a ministry they were also related to co-ordination ministries, like 
the Ministry of Finance. These conditions provided the officials in the minis- 
terial divisions with a broader view than that of their counterparts in the 
subordinated agencies. 

In general, vertical specialization diminishes the potential for political 
steering and control. Studies indicate that this loss of political direction can 
be partly compensated for by creating an organizational unit in the minis- 
terial department that duplicates parts of the work being done in the agency 
(Jacobsson 1984; Egeberg 1994). More drastic, integrating an agency into 
the core ministry, or transforming an agency into a ministerial department 
(‘vertical despecialization’), have been shown to enhance the political grip 
of a policy sector (Hult 1987; Klausen 1994; Desveaux 1995). 

Subordinated and ‘independent’ agencies sometimes have collegial struc- 
tures attached to their leadership. Such executive and advisory boards have 
representatives from interest groups (clients, users, affected parties, public 
employees), representatives from political parties, and independent experts 
(Egeberg 1994). Executive boards at the top of agencies seem to balance and 
reconcile several interests and concerns simultaneously. They are arenas not 
only for political steering from above, but also for the articulation of affec- 
ted group interests and expert appraisals (Egeberg 1994). The existence of 
such a board blurs political signals on their way down through the adminis- 
trative apparatus, thus providing more autonomy to the agency. A study 
of a reorganization of the state/central health administration in Kansas that 
included the removal of the agency’s own executive board shows that the 
agency lost its protection from political processes, which the board had 
previously ensured (Maynard-Moody et al. 1986). 
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CONCLUSION 


How the executive branch of government is formally organized is only one 
of numerous factors to be considered in explaining and understanding pub- 
lic policy outputs. The purpose of this paper has not been to assess the 
relative importance of different explanations, but rather to identify theoreti- 
cal components that assign some weight to bureaucratic structure, and to 
systematize empirical findings that shed light on how administrative struc- 
ture might intervene in the substantive policy processes of central govern- 
ment. Until now, most students of public administration seem to have 
focused on behaviour and attitudes without relating them explicitly to 
bureaucratic structure. They also have concentrated on structural descrip- 
tions, and on processes preceding organizational changes. From a scholarly 
and a practical viewpoint, it is more important to learn about the policy 
consequences of various designs. Dimensions of formal organizational 
structure, like capacity, horizontal and vertical specialization and col- 
legialization are all sufficiently definable theoretically as well as oper- 
ationally, and are all, at the same time, sufficiently abstract to allow empiri- 
cal observations to be transferred and aggregated across different contexts. 
These dimensions should be developed further, so that for instance ‘vertical 
specialization’ comes to include state-owned enterprises even if they are 
no longer subject to direct ministerial intervention and control. Additional 
dimensions of formal structure with implications for decision behaviour 
should be considered. One such dimension is a structure’s ‘degree of coup- 
ling’ (loose/tight), which is supposed to determine to what extent a parti- 
cular policy process will be sensitive to parallel on-going processes in its 
surroundings. The degree of coupling is also assumed to have an impact 
on an organization’s innovativeness, and on its ability to absorb and endure 
‘unresolvable’ conflicts (March and Olsen 1976). 

The dependent variable, substantive policy making, needs even more 
development in the future. ‘Procedural concerns’, like importance attached 
to political loyalty or professional autonomy in this kind of policy making, 
make sense. The same may be said about substantive concerns that can be 
derived from the principles of specialization, and about information 
exchange, actual co-ordination and conflict resolution that can be linked to 
different ways of structuring hierarchies. It is possible that the traditional 
categorization of the policy process into different stages, like formation and 
implementation, should be revisited. Since the implementation process 
often takes as its point of departure an already established policy pro- 
gramme, or a law or regulation, it follows that less leeway is left for the 
bureaucratic structure to make a substantial difference in this phase from 
the policy formation stage. However, it should not be forgotten that at least 
one of the structural dimensions, namely structural capacity, seems to have 
an understandable effect in the implementation phase. Concerning study 
designs, synchronous studies of the relationship between administrative 
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structure and policy making within one context should be increasingly sup- 
plemented by observations made across time, and also across space. 
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‘PUBLIC SERVICE’, “PUBLIC MANAGEMENT’ 
AND THE ‘MODERNIZATION’ OF FRENCH 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


ALAIN GUYOMARCH 


Since the mid-1980s, successive French governments have attempted to ‘modernize’ 
the structures and methods of public administration. Although this vocabulary of 
‘modernization’ is distinctly French, many of the actual reforms appear, at first 
sight, to be based on imported ‘new public management’ doctrines. In this article, 
we analyse the recent French reforms and the ideas underpinning them and we 
attempt to locate these reforms in their comparative context, employing data from 
a wide range of official reports and secondary sources and from a series of semi- 
structured interviews with senior officials. We build on the analyses of Hood (1991 
and 1995) and Wright (1994) that if many governments are dealing with similar 
problems by adopting similar approaches to reforms based on private sector man- 
agement methods, the actual nature of the reforms in any individual state depends 
on the national context, or ‘initial endowment’. In France, the importance of admin- 
istrative law, the successful experience of nationalized, monopoly, public-service 
providers in the post-war period, the political weight and established rights of civil 
servants, and the idea of the ‘general interest’, represented at the local level by the 
prefect, explain many of the distinctive features of the hybrid modernization 
reforms. In short, an analysis of the policy of modernization and its origin leads to 
conclusions which are highly consistent with new institutional explanations of pol- 
icy making (Hall 1987). 


This article attempts to analyse the nature, extent and origins of the policies 
of ‘modernizing’ French public administration since the mid-1980s, by 
using two tools. As a basis for assessing the reforms, Hood's model of ‘new 
public management’ as a ‘global paradigm’ encompassing ‘seven doctrines’ 
(Hood 1995, 1991) is employed, thereby economizing comparisons of 
detailed data from other countries. To analyse how the policy making 
developed, Hal's ‘historical new institutionalism’ is adopted (Hall 1987; 
Hall and Taylor 1996). These tools are complementary, since as Wright 
(1994) underlined, if many governments are responding to common prob- 
lems by similar reforms based on private sector management techniques, 
the precise measures in any state depend on the national context and insti- 
tutional shaping. 
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Our focus here is on the dynamics of the institutional influences in 
the making of the recent administrative reforms. In the first section, we 
analyse the texts (mainly decrees and circulars) by which the moderniz- 
ation reforms since 1988 have been introduced and subsequently modi- 
fied, and assess how those measures match up to Hood’s model. Two 
interesting conundrums emerge. The first is that what appears to be a 
continuous series of reforms, initiated by the Socialists under Rocard in 
1988, and developed under the Centre-Right governments of Balladur 
and Juppé until 1997, is in fact two over-lapping groups of reforms. 
The second is that whilst generally these reforms represent attempts to 
introduce ‘new public management’ techniques, two of Hood’s seven 
‘doctrines’ are notably absent: there is little evidence of either a ‘shift 
to greater competition in the public sector’ or of ‘private sector styles 
of management practices’ in hiring, promoting or paying officials. 

How useful is ‘new historical institutionalism’ in accounting for both the 
differences between the two sets of reforms and the absence of these two 
elements? In the second section we examine the production of the legal 
texts and attempt to identify both where the ideas originated, and which 
institutional variables impacted on the behaviour of those involved. Here 
we find four structural variables which are remarkably similar to those 
identified by Hall in his study of economic policy making in France and 
Britain (Hall 1987). 

In the third section we analyse more closely each of these four insti- 
tutional features - the organization of political competition, the tra- 
ditional structures of state institutions, the organizational strength of the 
labour movement within public services and the structural position of 
France in the EU. We also consider how these institutions have had both 
a cultural impact ~ by the way in which established routines and familiar 
situations influenced outlooks and behaviour — and a strategic impact - 
by providing information about the likely behaviour of others (Thelen 
and Steinmo 1992). 

What emerges is a picture of how the interactions between new ideas, 
perceptions of socio-economic changes and institutional variables were 
achieved in France (rather than an impression of the distinctiveness of 
the reforms, which only detailed comparisons could reveal). In con- 
clusion, we consider that whilst the Rocard and the Juppé reforms were 
both institutionally influenced and show signs of ‘path dependency’, 
the influences were not consistent, nor were the paths uni-directional. 
There is also clear evidence of widespread unwillingness to change 
many of the basic institutional rules, as proponents of historical new 
institutionalism would expect (Shepsle 1986). Throughout, we define 
institutions as the formal or informal routines, norms and procedures 
intrinsic to established political and administrative structures (Hall 
1987, p. 19). 
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THE MODERNIZATION REFORMS SINCE 1988 


At first sight the decrees and circulars by which the ‘modernization’ 
reforms have been enacted appear as a consistent series, a follow-up to 
earlier reforms and a response to changing socio-economic trends. During 
the early 1980s, the main reform policies had concerned decentralization 
(Schmidt 1990) and the rationalization of public employment in local 
government and hospitals within new civil service structures. After Mitter- 
rand’s re-election as President in 1988, however, successive governments 
focused their reforms on traditional ministries and their field services. Each 
government built on the work of its predecessor, although promoting its 
own programme as both more ambitious and realistic. Some objectives were 
shared — notably the improvement of service provision to citizens, the defi- 
nition of standards which citizens could expect in public services, the disag- 
gregation to local units within ministries of responsibility for attaining 
specified targets, and the improvement of training. In other respects, how- 
ever, Rocard and Juppé were seeking different goals by different means. 
Nevertheless, neither produced texts which conform to all of Hood’s ‘seven 
doctrines’ of ‘new public management’. 

Prime Minister Rocard began his ‘modernization programme’ in Febru- 
ary 1989, by publishing an inter-ministerial circular about the ‘Renewal of 
public service’ (le renouveau du service public). A series of decrees followed, 
and the programme was reviewed at annual seminars. After the 1993 Social- 
ist electoral defeat, Balladur’s Centre-Right government extended existing 
reforms by measures to improve ‘reception in public services’ (l'acceuil dans 
les services publics). Then in July 1995, Prime Minister Juppé issued a further 
circular, about the ‘reform of the State and public services’ (la préparation 
et la mise en oeuvre de la reforme de l'Etat et des services publics), thus initiating 
a new programme of decrees, incomplete when his government fell in 
June 1997. 

Rocard’s 1989 circular identified four targets. The first concerned working 
relationships within the civil service, including human resource manage- 
ment, staff training and appraisal programmes, and internal communi- 
cations. The second was ‘deconcentration’ — the delegation of responsibility 
to officials as close as possible to the users. In a system based on field 
services in the 96 ‘départements’ (counties), the goal was to give their heads 
greater, more clearly defined responsibilities. A third target was the intro- 
duction of performance evaluation, and the fourth was to improve the qual- 
ity of service to the users, prioritizing accessibility to the public, user infor- 
mation and simplification of procedures. These targets were closely linked 
and all involved mobilizing civil servants to take greater ‘responsibility’ for 
their work. The circular announced the possibility of administrative ser- 
vices opting for a new status as ‘responsibility centres’ (centre de 
responsabilité) with pluri-annual contracts fixing targets and resources. 

To operationalize the Rocard Circular, several legal changes were made, 
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usually after negotiations with civil service representatives. The first step 
was the creation of an Interministerial Evaluation Committee, a National 
Scientific Evaluation Council and a small Evaluation Fund to develop per- 
formance evaluation throughout the civil service. A second measure 
instructed prefects and directors of field services to draft ‘service plans’ 
(projets de service, an administrative equivalent of ‘business plans’), after 
consulting their staffs. These ‘plans’ were to make concrete proposals to 
improve working relations, training and communications and the quality 
of service to users. Finally, each ministry was to draft a ‘modernization 
plan’ before a government seminar in September 1989. After that seminar, 
the regional prefects were requested to draft proposals for the deconcen- 
tration to the field services of powers hitherto wielded by central adminis- 
trations (Bargas 1990; Guerin 1990). 

In January 1990, a decree defined the legal status of ‘responsibility 
centres’. Any field service could acquire that status by negotiating a pluri- 
annual contract with its central administration. For monitoring and 
accountability, the ‘responsibility centre’ contract was to include a budget, 
staff resources and annual performance targets. These quantitative output 
measures were to be complemented by user surveys. The initiative for cre- 
ating ‘responsibility centres’, however, was left to heads of services. 

The Civil Service Ministry began an overhaul of training programmes, 
up-dating syllabuses at ENA and the IRAs (Regional Administration 
Institutes), and commissioning new courses, notably about information sys- 
tems, management techniques and performance evaluation. Several minis- 
tries with in-house training programmes undertook similar changes, 
notably the Finance Ministry, which sub-contracts financial management 
courses to other ministries (Guyomarch 1996). The Civil Service Ministry 
also led negotiations with the trade unions to win support for the new 
programmes. Despite cautious attitudes from union leaders, collective 
agreements were signed. In 1990 the unions recognized that professional 
mobility could be increased by training programmes, and limited flexibility 
in salaries would not compromise the principles of the General Statute on 
pay and conditions of employment (see below). 

The ‘renewal’ programme was a continuing activity of government. Each 
year seminars were organized, often with ministerial participation. In 1990 
the whole process was re-examined in a conference of participants and 
experts, the Rencontres Nationales du Renouveau du Service Public. In 1992 two 
measures marked the end of the Socialist reforms. First, parliament voted a 
Jaw on deconcentration, generalizing many lessons from the ‘responsibility 
centres’, and establishing a ‘Charter of Deconcentration’ incorporating the 
subsidiarity principle of the Maastricht Treaty. Henceforth, every adminis- 
trative decision was to be made at the level nearest to the users unless there 
existed exceptional reasons for raising it to a higher level. This law also 
provided for better co-ordination in each department of the sectoral policies 
pursued by different field services and, to that end, increased the prefects’ 
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powers. The second measure was the adoption of a Charter of Public Ser- 
vices (Ministére de la Fonction Publique et de la Reforme Administrative 
1992) which laid down standards of administrative procedures. Relation- 
ships between citizens and administrative services were to depend on rules 
of ‘transparency’ of procedures and ‘responsibility’ of civil servants, and 
on ‘simplicity’ and ‘accessibility’ for citizens to obtain information and ser- 
vices. Many of these rules are enforceable in the administrative courts. 

After the 1993 Socialist electoral defeat, the Balladur government did not 
undo these measures. Its original contribution, however, was a minor pack- 
age of measures to improve how front-line services deal with the public 
(acceuil du public). These included the setting up of ‘public points’ (one- 
stop information centres on all public services) in under-populated rural 
areas and in problem suburbs of large towns. Nonetheless, with a view to 
defining how to consolidate earlier policies, a Committee for Administrat- 
ive Reorganisation and Deconcentration was established in 1993. The policy 
outcome of this work, however, was decided by the Juppé government after 
Chirac’s 1995 presidential victory. 

In July 1995 Juppé issued his circular defining five policy goals. The first 
was ‘to re-define the tasks of the State and the field of action of public 
services’, especially the boundaries between the state and the market, cen- 
tral and local government, the national state and the European Union. The 
second was ‘better to take into account the needs and expectations of citi- 
zens’ — by improving access, quality, transparency, speed of service, and 
responsibility, in a revised ‘Charter for Citizens and Public Services’. This 
involved simplifying contacts with users, introducing performance indi- 
cators, and re-locating services to meet specific rural or urban needs. 

The third objective was to ‘change the central state’, defining its future 
role as ‘regulation’ — involving forecasting, analysis, policy conception, 
legislation and evaluation. All ‘operational’ tasks were to be performed 
locally. Three targets were identified: reducing the number of civil servants 
in central administrations by 10 per cent by 1997, improving long-term pol- 
icy analysis by restructuring the Planning Commissariat, and reducing the 
volume of legislation whilst improving its quality. 

The fourth aim was to delegate all operational tasks — all ‘non-regulatory’ 
responsibilities performed by central administrations. The headquarters of 
all ‘operational services’ were to be moved outside the Paris region. The 
field services of ministries were to be re-organized before 1997, and ‘service 
contracts’ between ‘central administrations’ and delegated ‘service oper- 
ators’ were to be introduced, modeled on those for ‘responsibility centres’. 
The final aim was ‘to renovate public management’, by modernizing the 
civil service (linking salaries and promotions to results) and improving 
budgetary procedures and the management of state property. The circular 
also created an Inter-ministerial Committee on the Reform of the State and 
a Commissariat for the Reform of the State, answerable to the Minister for 
the Civil Service, both to operate for three years. 
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The work of preparing a three-year programme of legal measures to achi- 
eve these aims began immediately, and the Inter-ministerial Committee, its 
Permanent Committee (of civil servants representing their ministers) and 
the Commissariat for the Reform of the State were established. On 14 Sep- 
tember 1995 Juppé chaired a government seminar, when briefs from the 
ministries were considered and ten general action points were adopted (La 
Fonction Publique de l'Etat 1995-1996, p. 46). The Permanent Committee held 
hearings. In 1996, after several meetings of the Permanent Committee and 
the ministers, a draft document was circulated to ministries and field ser- 
vices. Civil service unions were also consulted, notably in the Commission 
on Modernization of Public Services (of the Higher Council of the Civil 
service of the State) in September 1995 and April 1996. 

The first decrees provided for the deconcentration of decisions to recruit 
civil servants and to manage their careers, a reduction in the number of 
‘corps’, the establishment of trial schemes for public access by computer, 
the extension of ‘responsibility centres’ and the renewal of contracts with 
existing centres for a further three years. Several pilot projects for ‘service 
contracts’ were launched with ‘delegated budgets’ including personnel 
costs. Trial reforms were made in the use of computers at the local level 
(in four departements and two regions) to provide prefects and heads of 
field services with e-mail services and common data bases. 

In 1997 several other measures followed. The first decree, in January, 
established the principle that all decisions applying established rules to 
individual cases should be decided at the departmental level. The second, 
in February, delegated responsibility for managing public estates to the pre- 
fects. To encourage a better understanding amongst senior officials in cen- 
tral administrations of problems facing field services, a decree in March 
restricted promotion to senior posts to those ENA graduates who had spent 
two of their first five years’ service in posts outside Paris. Another measure 
disaggregated budgetary credits to provide funds for deconcentrated 
decision making, and local budgetary packages for urban problems, social 
exclusion and job creation (Interview, Senior Official, Paris, May 1997). 

Clearly, all the modernization measures taken since 1988 share four 
goals — increasing the speed, effectiveness and efficiency of service pro- 
vision, giving to individual units defined objectives and responsibility for 
achieving those targets, providing both civil servants and citizens with clear 
definitions of standards expected in public services and mobilizing civil 
servants by better training, career management and job involvement. None- 
theless, the Rocard reforms and those of Juppé differ in important respects. 
Whilst those of Rocard focus on civil servants, their work and careers, and 
link the improvement of service to the public to ‘mobilization’ of civil ser- 
vants, those of Juppé pay more attention to defining national norms and 
imposing standard procedures. Rocard’s approach was to create a frame- 
work in which civil servants themselves would ‘make the reform work’ by 
taking initiatives and accepting responsibility; in short, he sought to encour- 
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age ‘bottom-up’ ‘responsibilization’. Under Juppé, the approach has been 
a more traditional ‘top-down’ attempt to impose uniform changes simul- 
taneously in all parts of the administration. 

The main legal means employed in both cases - decrees for deconcen- 
tration, devices for target setting and performance evaluation of adminis- 
trative units, the definition of a ‘charter of services’ for citizens and 
improvements to training and career management for civil servants — 
appear familiar to students of new public management. However, of 
Hood's ‘seven doctrines’ of new public management (Hood 1991), only five 
can be found in the modernization programmes. ‘Hands-on professional 
management’ is visible in the idea of deconcentration and in the terms of 
reference for responsibility centres and service contracts for deconcentrated 
units. Each head of unit is given managerial responsibility to achieve clear 
goals with an agreed level of resources and performance evaluation. 
‘Explicit standards and measures of performance’ are to be found, notably 
in the contracts with deconcentrated units where specific targets are jointly 
defined and renewal of contracts depends on achievement. ‘Greater empha- 
sis on outputs controls’, particularly for the determination of rewards for 
good performance, was an aim of the Juppé package (Interview, Senior 
Official, Paris, April 1997). A ‘shift to disaggregation of units in the public 
sector’ clearly underpins the emphasis on deconcentration and mobilizing 
managerial skills to improve the performance of individual units. If the 
‘stress on greater discipline and parsimony in resource use’ is not explicit, 
it was an implicit, important assumption for both Rocard and Juppé. 

One missing element from Hood’s typology is the ‘shift to greater compe- 
tition in the public sector’: there was no attempt to guarantee standards of 
service to citizens by a choice of competing service providers (Interview, 
Senior official, Paris, February 1997). A second departure from Hood’s 
model is the lack of emphasis on ‘private sector styles of management prac- 
tices’ in relation to hiring, firing, promoting and paying civil servants: aban- 
doning competitive entry examinations and promotion procedures in fav- 
our of more flexible recruitment, or the use of ‘head hunters’ for senior 
posts, has not even been discussed. 

In short the texts of the reforms both show the differences between the 
two approaches taken and, when compared to Hood’s seven doctrines of 
new public management, reveal a short-fall in two areas. To explain how 
the reforms took the shape they did and fell short of Hood’s model let us 
now turn to examine how the policies were made. 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE REFORMS 

The origins of these reforms can be traced through the political procedures 
of their enactment, to a series of studies, which in turn reflected wider 
political debates. These studies themselves performed a type of institutional 
shaping of the ways in which new ideas about the organization and role 
of public administration and data about changing socio-economic trends 
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were considered in determining the reforms. Those ideas and data were 
important, but their usage and impact were largely determined by the insti- 
tutional framework. The established procedures of enacting these reforms 
ensured that there was considerable institutional learning, although the 
institutional influences were not consistent — hence different ‘policy paths’ 
were possible. 

As politicians — prime ministers and ministers — made the main decisions, 
it is hardly surprising that political circumstances and traditions were not 
ignored. The actual drafting of the key circulars was largely the work of 
the cabinets (private staffs of ministers), whilst preparing individual legal 
texts and supervising the implementation involved the cabinets and the 
Ministries of the Civil Service and of Finances. For the Juppé reforms, the 
Inter-ministerial Committee and the Commissariat for the Reform of the 
State were responsible for implementation. The sources of both the Rocard 
and Juppé programmes, however, can be traced to analyses by civil ser- 
vants and academics, with expertise about previous reforms in France, 
changes in the EU and administrative changes in other parts of Europe. 

The 1989 Rocard circular drew directly on two reports, the Viveret report 
(Viveret 1989) and the Report of the Commission on the ‘Effectiveness of 
the State’ for the Tenth National Plan (de Closets 1989). The choice of de 
Closets, a journalist famed for attacks on bureaucracy, to chair this com- 
mission (de Closets 1982), indicated Rocard’s open-mindedness. Both Viv- 
eret and de Closets and their teams consulted widely and were familiar 
with the earlier reports of Crozier (Crozier 1988, on the strategy for admin- 
istrative reform) and Arthuis (Arthuis 1987, on improving output and per- 
formance evaluation). 

Many in the Rocard team had close links with an association of academics 
and officials, Services Publics, which organized debates and a newsletter 
about improving public services. Linked with Services Publics was the Insti- 
tut du Management Public and its journal, Politiques et Management Public, 
both concerned with ‘the evaluation of public policies’, ‘the analysis of ... 
public policy making’, ‘the development of knowledge about management 
problems in public organization’, and ‘the improvement of public manage- 
ment’ (Vol. 7/2, juin 1989, p. 291). The Institut organized international collo- 
quia with participants from the private sector, business schools, public ser- 
vices and universities. Two of Rocard’s staff responsible for the reforms, 
Yvon Robert and Sylvie François, were active members of Services Publics 
(Chaty 1997). 

Three actors in the Rocard reforms illustrate the overlapping fields of 
expert analysis, policy debate and policy implementation. A university pro- 
fessor, Jean Leca, chaired the Scientific Evaluation Committee and contrib- 
uted to the debates of Services Publics and Politiques et Management Public. 
Sylvie Trosa, a senior official in the Personnel Division of the Infrastructure 
Ministry and a collaborator in both Services Publics and Politiques et Manage- 
ment Public, became General Secretary of the Scientific Evaluation Commit- 
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tee. Serge Vallemont, a senior Roads and Bridges Engineer, who became 
Personnel Director of the Infrastructure Ministry, after years in its field ser- 
vices initiating local ‘management’ innovations, chaired the Committee for 
Administrative Re-organization and Deconcentration (Vallemont 1991; 
Trosa 1995). All had international links: Leca is a leading figure in the Inter- 
national Political Science Association and Trosa Spent a year ‘on loan’ to 
the Treasury and Cabinet Office in London. 

The intellectual origins of the Rocard reforms can be traced to 1980s 
debates about the role of the state. In the Defferre decentralization meas- 
ures, the Socialists had shifted from the post-war model of centralized, 
interventionism towards ‘empowering’ and ‘mobilizing’ local communities. 
In supporting the Single European Act, they accepted that the rules of mar- 
ket economics should apply to all industries for the achievement of a single 
European market. They did not, however, conclude that market logic was 
superior to that of the state for providing public services. Trosa summarized 
the widely held view that: ‘management will not tell us what are the bases 
of public service’, and hence administrative reform is about ‘promoting a 
new culture of managing which recognizes the specific nature of the public 
service, but is also directly linked to developments in business and in the 
economy’. Vallemont (1991) emphasized the focus on giving more responsi- 
bility to ‘front-line’ civil servants for their own work and careers, which 
implied negotiating the reforms with the unions. 

With Vallemont in a central role, the reformers took into account experi- 
ments with new management techniques, especially those in the Infrastruc- 
ture Ministry, where for several years experience had been acquired of 
deconcentrating responsibilities to field services, human resource manage- 
ment to mobilize talents and increase staff involvement, ‘business plans’, 
performance evaluation and individual annual appraisals (Vallemont 1991). 

In contrast to this involvement of practitioners was the limited influence 
of those experienced in policy evaluation. Policy evaluation was not an 
innovation of the Rocard reforms, and by 1984, over 250 policy evaluations 
had been carried out (Nioche and Poinsard 1984). In 1983 Parliament had 
created a ‘Parliamentary Office on Scientific and Budgetary Choices’, but it 
made only two reports by 1990. The most active evaluation body before 
Rocard was the National Committee for the Evaluation of Universities, 
which between 1985 and 1989, evaluated one third of universities 
(Quermonne 1991, pp. 282-92; Evolution des universités 1995). Although the 
Viveret report considered its experience, Rocard’s government did not fol- 
low its advice in full. Other evaluation bodies in individual ministries were 
also neglected (Nioche 1993). 

Equally notable was the small role of private consultants. In a 1992 con- 
ference on modernization, two consultants (M. Bottero from Bain & Co., 
and A. Biriotti from Bossard) noted that although the role of consultants 
had grown rapidly since 1985 the public sector still represented less than 
10 per cent of the French management consultancy market (compared to 
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40 per cent in the USA). Local governments and public enterprises 
remained the biggest users, and information systems were their largest 
problem. Bottero noted ‘the nearer you get to the heart (of the 
administration), the less the enterprise culture of the consultant is relevant’. 
Consultancy on such public management questions as ‘business plans’ was, 
until 1993, very limited. Bossard employed one hundred staff for public 
sector consultancy (many on information systems), including some former 
civil servants. In drafting the Rocard reforms, the role of ‘outside’ consult- 
ants was j 

In contrast, private consultants were used regularly during the 
implementation of those reforms. Furthermore by the time of the Juppé 
Circular, a network of ‘internal’ consultants was developing (Chaty 1997). 
The impact of the ‘responsibility centres” seemed to have been considerable. 
The first centres were established in mid-1990 — selected volunteers, mainly 
departmental field services of the Infrastructure Ministry (directions departé- 
mentales d'équipement), but also five regional field services of the Industry 
Ministry, and the Mining Engineering School of that Ministry in Ales. The 
directors of these services negotiated three-year contracts with the Civil 
Service and Finance Ministries. These included performance indicators and 
block revenue grants, but excluded salaries. Heads of responsibility centres 
were empowered to re-deploy savings achieved towards other projects. A 
second wave of 29 responsibility centres followed in January 1991, includ- 
ing departmental and regional field services of the Education, Interior, Jus- 
tice, Social Affairs, Agriculture and ‘Youth and Sports’ Ministries. The third 
wave included five ‘sub-divisions’ or ‘services’ of central administrations. 
In the case of the pensions sub-division of the Education Ministry, the 
budget was considerable. By 1992, 280 responsibility centres were operating 
(Tonnerre 1991; Pecheur 1990; Fialaire 1993). In short, there was an encour- 
aging response from front-line units to the idea of taking responsibility. 
There was also a growing volume of evidence about the success of the 
‘service projects’ (Chaty 1997). 

Nonetheless, Juppé and his cabinet relied largely on a series of special 
reports. The first was the follow-up on de Closet’s work — the Report of 
the Commission For a Strategic State for the Eleventh Plan (Commissariat 
Général au Plan 1994). Next came the 1994 Prada report, examining entry 
to and departures from the top posts in the civil service, followed by the 
Sirieyx report on efficiency measures (Sirieyx 1994). The fourth and most 
influential was the Picq report (Picq 1994), produced by a ‘task force’ exam- 
ining the changing role of the state. In 1995, Juppé chose Silicani, Picq’s 
main collaborator, as head of the Commissariat for the Reform of the State. 
Finally, in 1995, came a report from the Committee for Administrative Re- 
organization and Deconcentration (chaired by Vallemont), entitled ‘33 pro- 
posals to make the front-line administration more effective’. 

Those preparing these reports considered contemporary debates amongst 
civil servants and academics about public services usages of private sector 
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methods, established French practices of competitive tendering for public 
works projects and local government services, including water, sewage and 
refuse collection and disposal, and analyses of earlier administrative 
reforms by such researchers as Chevallier (1996), Crozier (1988), Muller 
(1992), Quermonne (1991), Rouban (1996) and Thoenig. The intellectual con- 
text, however, had changed in 1993 with the election of the Centre-Right 
coalition, the renewal of the privatization programme (introduced by Chi- 
rac in 1986 but interrupted in 1988), and the pressure to reduce budget 
deficits to meet the Maastricht EMU criteria (Interview, Senior Officials, 
Paris, October 1996, April 1997). 

Although Juppé’s Circular showed some continuity of thinking with the 
Rocard reforms, there were clear differences. The major influence on his 
reform plans was Picq, whilst Vallemont’s Rocardian approach was side- 
lined. Under Juppé, some measures were tried out before being applied 
generally: the Commissariat for the Reform of the State organized a ‘feasi- 
bility study’ of reorganizing field services involving seven prefects in a sam- 
ple of regions and departments ‘on the model of the method used in 1962’ 
(Commissariat de la Reforme 1996, p. 23). More generally, however, Juppé’s 
approach involved the uniform imposition of top-down reforms, and a will- 
ingness to use sticks as well as carrots (Interview, Senior Official, Dijon, 
May 1997). 

Juppé was also prepared to consider that public services might be pro- 
vided by other agencies than branches of public administration or the pub- 
lic sector. In 1995, he commissioned a report on the nature of The Public 
Service. That study (Denoix de Saint Marc 1996) noted that in the post-war 
period the public has increasingly confused the unifying principle of public 
service, the specific services provided, and service providers: ‘the French 
associate public service and public sector, even when some of the services 
concerned, such as water supply or cleansing, are provided by private 
firms’. Denoix de Saint Marc provided an argument for the legitimacy of 
increased private-sector provision of public services, although it stopped 
short of advocating competition between service providers. 

In short, if the origins of the reforms can be traced to a series of studies, 
their cultural context was institutionally shaped — by the structuring of 
political competition, the traditional institutional patterns of public admin- 
istration, the organization of the labour movement in the civil service and 
the established norms of policy making and policy resulting from French 
membership of the European Union. By informing the reformers about 
probable reactions of those affected by the reforms, the institutional shaping 
factors also influenced the way particular policy choices were made. How- 
ever, institutional influences were not always consistent: the Rocard and 
Juppé ‘paths’ were not identical or continuous. Institutional inconsistencies, 
however, especially within administrative traditions, account for some of 
the differences of approach of the Rocard and Juppé reforms. Such consist- 
ency as existed in the shaping factors does help explain the two missing 
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elements from Hood’s typology — the lack of a ‘shift to greater competition 
in the public sector’ and of ‘private sector styles of management practices’. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 


(i) Political competition 

France has frequent elections of different kinds with different voting prin- 
ciples. Two elections can bring about a change of government — presidential 
elections, every seven years, and parliamentary elections every five years, 
both of which use two ballot systems, with ‘first past the post’ at the second. 
There are regional elections every six years, European elections every five 
years (both with proportional representation) and municipal elections every 
six years (with a curious hybrid system). There may also be referendums 
(as in 1988 and 1992). The President can dissolve the Assembly early, as 
Mitterrand did in 1981 and 1988 and Chirac in 1997. In such conditions, 
electoral and ideological hegemony by any party or coalition is difficult to 
achieve, and the institutional culture encourages modest, uncontroversial 
policies (Machin 1989). 

Since 1981, despite some dramatic elections, no coalition has held a stable 
hegemonic position. The two main political forces — the Centre-Right 
coalition of the RPR and UDF, and the Socialist Party — have constantly 
lost votes to small parties (notably the National Front and the Greens), 
whilst the Communist Party has kept almost 10 per cent of the vote. Despite 
large-scale parliamentary victories in 1981 (for the Left), and 1993 (for the 
Centre-Right), the Socialists and their allies and the RPR-UDF coalition 
have usually been balanced in terms of voter support and have alternated 
in government. Between 1986 and 1998 there were ten years in which 
governments have been constrained by forms of power sharing: three per- 
iods of cohabitation with President and government from opposing camps 
(from 1986 to 1988 and 1993 to 1995 under Mitterrand, and since 1997 under 
Chirac), and from 1988 to 1993 the Socialists led minority governments. 

since the early 1980s, when the Socialists advocated shifting power from 
the market to the state by their nationalization programme, the constant 
socio-economic preoccupation has been unemployment. There has also 
been an ideological shift towards market economics. Previously, the RPR- 
UDF coalition had nurtured strong Christian-Democrat and Gaullist- 
nationalist traditions of state interventionism. In opposition, however, it 
adopted an ambitious privatization plan, which it started to implement in 
government in 1986. Although Socialists criticized those privatizations, they 
joined the Centre-Right in supporting the Single European Act, thus 
accepting that for the achievement of a single European market, the rules 
of market economics should apply. If Communists and nationalists alike 
remained critical, majorities in the main parties accepted this ideological 
shift. Nonetheless, to accept that market logic should apply generally in 
running the economy did not imply that such logic was superior to that of 
the state for providing public services. 
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One institutional aspect of political competition is that both main political 
forces have significant numbers of deputies, ministers, and prime ministers 
(including Rocard, Juppé, Balladur and Jospin) who are former civil ser- 
vants. In consequence, there has remained a strong intellectual sympathy 
for the role and traditions of the state machine. Not surprisingly, that sym- 
pathy was stronger on the Left than on the Right; hence, in his 1988 re- 
election campaign Mitterrand advocated ‘neither nationalization, nor priva- 
tization’. 

In 1988, Rocard’s minority government was ideologically inclined to con- 
sensus building, which was convenient since its survival depended on both 
the Communists and the Christian Democrats. Rocard did not seek to apply 
market economics to public administration, but rather to use specific tech- 
niques from the private sector for the goal of motivating civil servants to 
work more efficiently, to take more initiatives. He also drew on the growing 
support, both on the Left and amongst the Greens, for ‘empowering’ and 
‘responsibilizing’ individuals and local communities. 

Rocard’s successors Cresson (1991-2) and Bérégovoy (1992-3) also con- 
tributed to the modernization reforms. Cresson introduced délocalisation 
(shifting into the provinces offices of the ‘central administrations’), which 
implied ‘top-down’, imposed changes. Indeed, the government started at 
the summit by decreeing the transfer of the Ecole Nationale d’ Administration 
to Strasbourg. After immediate, vociferous protests from civil servants, 
negotiations began and a compromise was reached, leaving part of ENA 
in Paris. In contrast, Bérégovoy, who as Finance Minister had been shocked 
by the strength of discontent in the 1989 strikes returned to the consensus 
approach of Rocard (Interviews, Senior Officials, Paris, November 1996). 
After the 1993 Socialist electoral defeat, Balladur and his Centre-Right 
‘cohabitation’ government sought to show a change from previous policies 
by reducing waste and improving the performance of public services, but 
they were equally keen to appear a consensus builders and to avoid con- 
flicts with Mitterrand. 

When Chirac won the 1995 presidential election, Juppé, with firm support 
from the new President and a huge parliamentary majority, appeared to 
be in a stronger position than his predecessors to introduce radical reforms. 
His circular in July 1995 showed his willingness to impose change, even 
if opposed by civil service unions. Plans to reduce employment, to make 
performance evaluation more effective and to introduce performance- 
related pay were clearly controversial. Juppé’s appearance of strength, how- 
ever, was misleading. 

Juppé soon faced political constraints. After a series of protests and 
strikes in the railways and the social security system (see below) in late 
1995, the government sank to record levels of unpopularity. Despite Chir- 
ac’s victory and the huge parliamentary majority, Juppé’s government was 
henceforth keen to avoid confrontations. That more cautious approach, 
however, did not prevent its defeat in 1997. Jospin, with a narrow majority 
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based on a loose coalition of parties, ideologically more sympathetic to civil 
servants and the role of the state, as well as a hostile incumbent president, 
was as institutionally pressured to caution as his predecessor had been. 

In short, although the institutionally shaped cultural differences between 
the Socialists and the Centre-Right about both ‘empowering’ and the extent 
of market economics remained considerable, and in spite of Juppé’s mis- 
reading of his political strength, the main institutional message of domestic 
political competition was that consensual policy making was more likely 
to succeed. 


(ii) Administrative institutions 
Whilst it is self-evident that policies for administrative reform are in normal 
circumstances considerably influenced by existing institutional arrange- 
ments of public administration there are four features of those institutional 
arrangements which are of particular significance for these modernization 
reforms, although their ‘shaping influences’ went in different directions. 
The first feature is the tradition, since the time of Napoleon, of providing 
equal levels of public services in all parts of France by a centralized state 
apparatus. The traditional state structure was the ministry, with a ‘central 
administration’ (headquarters) in Paris which defined rules for field ser- 
vices providing front-line services in all departments. The idea of ‘unitary 
state finance’ was institutionalized in the Ministry of Finance, with over 
180,000 civil servants, who make all payments and receive all revenues on 
behalf of all public authorities. Hence, many services which are provided 
elsewhere by employees of local governments or autonomous local agencies 
(education and policing) are provided in France by field services of minis- 
tries. One consequence is the suspicion which greets any measures which 
allow for different levels of service provision or different methods of pro- 
viding services in different parts of the country. Clearly the uniformity of 
the top-down Juppé rules was much more familiar than the bottom-up 
Rocard approach. Another result is the sheer size of the state civil service — 
2,600,000 — which is greater than the total of the two other ‘civil services’, of 
the public hospitals (800,000) and the local governments (1,400,000). Hence 
administrative reforms which affect several parts of the state apparatus risk 
upsetting vast numbers of public servants. Reforms which affect career 
prospects and salaries (such as performance-related pay) are even more 
delicate since all three civil services share employment conditions and salar- 
ies. 
The second administrative institutional feature which shaped both think- 
ing and strategic choices is the legalistic framework for administrative 
decision making, based on the ideals of ‘due process’ and ‘equality of treat- 
ment’ (Caillosse 1992, 1993) and the structure of administrative law. Several 
analysts see an inherent tension between basic private management tech- 
niques which concern competition, speed, efficiency, individual responsi- 
bility and responsiveness to consumers and the slow, detailed, egalitarian 
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and fair approach inherent in administrative law. Furthermore the necessity 
to provide detailed legal provisions for all conceivable circumstances (thus 
minimizing the discretion left to individual civil servants) means that draft- 

ing reforms is inevitably very slow. 

The third institutional influence is the traditional emphasis on co-ordi- 
nated state action to serve the ‘general interest’. In each region and depart- 
ment, the prefect as the ‘representative of the state’ is responsible for the 
‘general interest’, which implies, inter alia, effective co-ordination of public 
services. If one aim of deconcentrating power to the field services is to 
disaggregate responsibilities and hence to mobilize civil servants in those 
field services, any real scope for initiatives within the deconcentrated units 
is limited by the emphasis which the reforms also give to improving co- 
ordination of public services at the local level by increasing the powers of 
the prefect. 

The fourth feature is the growth of decentralized and specialized admin- 
istration. During the post-war period of rapid economic growth and urban- 
ization, local governments and field services built strong co-operative links 
at the local level in many parts of France. In particular, local urban develop- 
ment depended on the active involvement of the field services of the Infra- 
structure ministry, whose civil engineers were encouraged to play an 
entrepreneurial role (Thoenig 1973). Innovators such as Vallemont came 
from precisely this background. As a consequence of the Defferre decentral- 
ization reforms, many deputies, senators and local councillors have been 
pressing for deconcentration to the field services — so that decisions could 
be taken faster. One local councillor explained that: ^... we need more 
deconcentration; it means that decisions are taken more quickly, things get 
done more efficiently. We need more deconcentration — it is the logical 
follow-up to decentralization’ (interview, local Councillor, Strasbourg, 
May 1997). 

Although almost all those involved in making the reforms were deeply 
‘embedded’ in the administrative institutional arrangements and pro- 
cedures, several paths were possible because the institutional shaping fac- 
tors were not consistent. The ‘conservatism’ of the Juppé approach reflects 
the weight of the first three influences. In contrast, the more open Rocardian 
method is in line with the fourth factor. 


(iii) Labour market 

The established patterns of labour market organizations in French public 
administration make all policies of administrative reforms difficult but 
discourage attempts to impose competition and individual performance 
evaluation. 

Unlike many other parts of the labour market, the state civil service is 
highly unionized and there has been competition between three main trade 
union confederations (FO, CFDT and CGT) and independent unions. Trade 
union activity has even been institutionally encouraged since the passing 
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of the General Statute of the Civil Service under Thorez, a communist min- 
ister, in 1946, when the ideal of the state as a model employer was first 
articulated. All governments are now obliged to discuss projects in a pleth- 
ora of ‘joint consultative committees’ covering all aspects of employment 
in the civil service. Furthermore, any civil servant can take extended leave 
to campaign for and to hold elective office whilst maintaining full tenure 
rights, so the civil service has become a popular starting point for political 
careers. As noted above, most politicians involved in preparing the reforms 
had personal experience of the civil service and were fully aware of its 
‘culture of negotiation’. The effective implementation of almost any meas- 
ure which changes the work or employment conditions of civil servants 
depends on the government gaining some support by its intensive consul- 
tations with the unions. 

One set of rules which is widely accepted is that the basic recruitment 
mechanism is the competitive entry examination (concours) and the same 
method is used for promotions from one category to another. To advance 
within a category, the rule is that of seniority. These typically bureaucratic 
procedures were adopted to ensure political neutrality by public servants 
in their work (although paradoxically they are allowed to be politically 
active outside their professional lives by the rules defending political 
rights). Both the formal rules and the culture are hostile to individual evalu- 
ations and merit payments. 

In this context, Rocard in 1988 hoped to gain the support of the civil 
service trade unions by building a ‘culture of responsibility’ and offering 
positive new prospects. Part of his dilemma was that the unions were 
increasingly discontented — partly as a consequence of the salary freezes of 
the Chirac government in 1986. Indeed, the unions had conducted a survey, 
in 1987, which showed that many users of public services were dissatisfied 
with those services because of bureaucratic complexities and slowness (84 
per cent of respondents) and because of the lack of resources of the adminis- 
tration (57 per cent). Only 28 per cent felt that any problems arose because 
of the incompetence of the civil servants (Gualezzi 1988). This survey 
seemed to demonstrate what the unions hoped — that the public was sym- 
pathetic to civil servants and critical of governments for not providing 
essential resources. The extent of the discontent of the civil servants was 
demonstrated during strikes in 1989 which won widespread public sym- 
pathy. The goal of the Rocard reforms, however, was to offer civil servants 
the challenge of improving their work, careers and service to the public by 
their own initiatives. 

In 1995, the Juppé government faced even bigger problems with the 
unions, although ironically, the confrontation was not over the moderniz- 
ation reforms. In late 1995, the government was forced to deal with two 
pressing problems, the renewal of the contract between the French state 
and the SNCF (nationalized railways) and the deficit of the social security 
scheme. The government wanted to reduce these drains on the national 
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budget before facing the wider problem of reducing public expenditure to 
meet the Maastricht criteria. Given its budgetary problems, Juppé’s govern- 
ment decided to take a tough stance on both the SNCF and the social secur- 
ity system. No-one, however, had expected the massive mobilization of 
workers and employees in both organizations. The railways ground to a 
halt during the largest strikes in France since May 1968. Opinion polls 
showed that despite the inconvenience caused by these strikes, a majority of 
the public sympathized with the strikers. The unpopularity of the President, 
Prime Minister and government reached record levels at a record speed. 

The government was forced to negotiate and retreat on several points. 
Consequently, trade unions remained extremely suspicious and the govern- 
ment, dogged by its unpopularity and unwilling to precipitate any further 
confrontation, adopted a more cautious approach. In short, the institutional 
arrangements enshrined an asymmetric distribution of power, which disad- 
vantaged Juppé but created opportunities which Rocard exploited. Further- 
more the cultural impact of institutions was such that there was no serious 
consideration of private sector hiring and firing practices on individual per- 
formance evaluation. 


(iv) EU membership 

The EU joint policy-making structures form an institutional shaping factor 
of a different kind. By signing the Treaties, French governments not only 
narrowed their options, but also opted into long-term policy ‘paths’. Since 
the late 1980s these institutional factors became increasingly significant for 
administrative reforms. 

EU membership involves some common administrative changes, notably 
the establishment of a permanent representation in Brussels, the granting 
of autonomy to the Bank of France, creating mechanisms to supply officials 
to man Community institutions and the recognition of the primacy of EU 
law. Other administrative modifications are more ad hoc adaptations in each 
member state. In France in 1958, governmental mechanisms were adapted 
to co-ordinate inputs into joint policy-making processes in Brussels, under 
the staff of the President of the Republic, and the General Secretariat of 
the Interministerial Committee on European Economic Questions (‘SGCT’), 
originally created to deal with Marshall Aid. Later, when comparative stud- 
ies showed France was amongst the poorest performers in terms of non- 
implementation of European legislation and referrals to the European Court 
of Justice for breaching Community rules (Siedentopf and Ziller 1988), an 
implementation process was introduced, and the SGCI, the Council of State 
and the Secretariat of the Government received new responsibilities. 

Some specific EU policies encouraged changes in administrative insti- 
tutions and behaviour (Guyomarch, Machin and Ritchie 1998). One was 
competition policy, especially after the Single European Act and the 
Internal Market legislation, which ended all forms of state aid to industry, 
except when approved by the European Commission. Traditional Colbertist 
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practices of preferential public procurement, soft loans, state subsidies, tax 
concessions and other non-tariff forms of protectionism became illegal. 
Governments may obtain derogations from the Commission for problem 
cases (Air France and Crédit Lyonnais), but have few tools for an inde- 
pendent industrial policy. In 1987 Finance Ministry officials assessed the 
effects of the Internal Market: abolishing price controls left a division of 
tenured civil servants with no work, and removing border controls threat- 
ened 4,000 jobs of customs officers. Hence Rocard asked the Planning Com- 
missariat to focus on the impact of EU membership, and appointed de Clo- 
sets to identify essential administrative reforms. 

Two other influential policies were structural funding and research, as 
both are ‘project based’: specific criteria determine eligibility, but funds are 
awarded by the Commission after expert evaluation. Since demands exceed 
supply, the award of funds is highly competitive. The success of appli- 
cations has depended on close collaboration between local councils, local 
field services and firms or non-governmental organizations. Many appli- 
cations involve ‘partnership’ of local governments, usually with the support 
of the central government. Increasingly, local councillors have called for 
deconcentration to field services inside France to facilitate these EU appli- 
cations. One local councillor explained how deconcentration had helped: 
‘Any application for funds from the European Union is a complex process 
and involves many actors acting in partnership at the local level. It is 
already very difficult to meet the dead-lines, but I think that without effec- 
tive deconcentration it would have been almost impossible’ (Interview, 
Local Councillor, St Brieuc, February 1997). 

Another consequence was the growing awareness within prefectures and 
local field services of the problems of local firms and non-governmental 
organizations. The close involvement of field services of the Ministry of 
Infrastructure in many EU partnership projects partly explains their innov- 
ative role. 

EU membership also had a comparative learning effect, with growing 
involvement of senior civil servants in preparing EU policies, as the policy 
competence of the EU has grown. By the late 1980s almost every ministry 
was involved in joint policy making. The Internal Market legislation was 
important since it required much detailed, technical collaboration between 
civil servants. They quickly perceived that their difficulties arose not only 
because of unfamiliarity with EU procedures, but also because they did 
not understand administrative systems in other member states. One senior 
explained: ‘Certainly we had not clearly understood how the working 
group of the Council operated, but the real problem was that we had to 
spend a long time to explain to each other how our national systems wor- 
ked’ (Interview, Senior Official, Paris, October 1996). 

Ministerial recognition of these problems led to regular meetings of heads 
of civil services of member states beginning informally in the 1970s. These 
became regular bi-annual events after the Single European Act. Since the 
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Maastricht Treaty, the ministers for civil services also meet, whilst meetings 
of top officials have gained importance as an opportunity for comparative 
exchanges about cost cutting to meet the EMU convergence criteria. One 
senior official explained: 


For years there have been meetings of the heads of all the civil services 
of the OECD every six months. There is a lot of discussion, often abstract, 
sometimes dominated by Anglo-Saxon ideas and mostly of little use. In 
contrast, the meetings in the EU are concerned with practical problems 
which concern us all. We appreciate the complexities of each others sys- 
tems, and that we have lessons to learn from each other (Interview, 
Senior Official, Paris, October 1996). 


One result has been the reform of training senior civil servants in France 
(Guyomarch 1996). A report examined problems of training for the EU (de 
Claussade 1991). In 1998, almost one-third of the training at ENA is about 
the EU and involves comparative studies of administration in the member 
states. ENA students are encouraged to spend one placement in another 
member state. In the Regional Administration Institutes there has been a 
similar ‘Europeanization’ of training programmes. 

If the Juppé circular aim of ‘reducing the volume of legislation whilst 
improving its quality’, was almost a carbon copy of the Santer Com- 
mission’s policy, generally the institutional impact of EU membership was 
more cultural than strategic. The influence on thinking about the reforms 
is widely recognized by both politicians and senior officials, who argue that 
the culture has been markedly changed through common EU policy making 
and the consequent comparisons with similar, related systems. Equally the 
Single Act and EMU have made improving effectiveness and efficiency a 
strategic necessity in all reforms. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This examination of the key institutional shaping factors reveals not only 
how deeply embedded in the institutional structures those responsible for 
the reforms were, but also how their contexts provided cognitive structures 
by which they interpreted the problems, new ideas of public management 
and new information about underlying socio-eoncomic trends. Those insti- 
tutional contexts, however, were not devoid of ideology: certainly the pat- 
terns and conventions of politics, administrative arrangements and the civil 
service labour market, all encouraged interpretations which respected 
active state interventionism and bureaucratic values. Hence the impact of 
neo-liberal thinking has been marginalized. In this respect the evidence 
from these French reforms aligns with the importance attached to the cul- 
tural impact of institutions attributed by such writers as March and 
Olsen (1989). 

The institutional approach clearly helps explain how the similarities of 
the Rocard and Juppé reforms arose. The traditions and norms of public 
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administration, politics and the labour market all imply a positive approach 
to the state - to mobilize the civil service to work better for the general 
interest of the people and to give the citizens greater rights and better access 
to public services. Equally, the inconsistencies of the institutional context 
account for some of the differences between the two sets of measures: the 
bottom-up approach built on practices of entrepreneurship and consultative 
management already established in some field services and prefectures, 
whereas Juppé’s measures followed the path of the top-down technocratic 
reforms of the Gaullists in the 1960s. 

The Rocard reforms, by recognizing, legitimizing and developing 
entrepreneurial activity in disaggregated units and front line services corre- 
sponded to the norms — and the needs — of both the Defferre decentraliz- 
ation reforms and the research and structural funds of the EU. In doing so 
they helped to create a significant group of increasingly self-confident ‘pub- 
lic sector innovators’. As Chaty underlines, such innovators were not a new 
race in a country where technocrats had claimed, with at least some justice, 
to have considerable responsibility for the ‘30 golden years’ of post-war 
economic growth. Nonetheless, the significance of the Rocard reforms was 
their recognition of the validity and potential of a new strain of public 
sector innovation quite distinct from that of technocratic, top-down 
approach in the 1960s. The Rocard reforms legitimized innovation at the 
‘front-line’ and the ‘middle ranks’ of public administration and encouraged 
its development and productivity. Our institutional analysis confirms Valle- 
mont’s assertion that the French civil service has a much greater adaptive 
capacity than Crozier or Gibert and Thoenig have argued. The institutional 
shaping factors facilitated a positive, mobilizing approach, by which it was 
possible to overcome the vicious circle of top-down, centrally imposed 
reforms, which were never fully effective because of ‘fashion following’, 
‘Institutional amnesia’ or just ‘institutional drag’. 

The insights from ‘new historical institutionalism’ help explain how the 
‘modernization’ policies were conceived and developed in France: in 
Wright's terms, the ‘national context’ and ‘institutional shaping’ largely 
determined how the reformers perceived both the ‘common problems’ and 
the desirable ‘private sector management techniques’. Some critics of the 
reforms might conclude, like Alain Madelin, that fundamentally the 
reforms had a neo-liberal logic but that the reformers lacked the courage, 
or the resources (or both) to confront the organized power of civil servants; 
but such a conclusion appears irrelevant in the light of the institutional 
factors explored here. No-one sought to ‘break the unions’, or ‘to tame the 
civil servants’ in a Thatcherite or Reaganite way. On the contrary, our 
analysis shows how institutional influences shaped policies to harness the 
talents and strengths of civil servants by treating them positively, or by 
giving them ‘responsibility’. 

This institutional analysis reveals an asymmetric distribution of power 
which gave civil servants considerable influence in determining their own 
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destinies, whilst discouraging major changes to the basic institutional rules. 
Both sets of reforms reflected a post-war tradition of developing the state 
as a ‘model employer’, emphasizing training and consultation, an approach 
closer to the ‘quality circles’ method than to union bashing. Both sets of 
reforms reflected the continuing intellectual hegemony of the intervention- 
ist welfare state model to defend the general interest and promote pros- 
perity, and its institutional supports. 

Does this suggest that ‘Hood’s ‘paradigm’ of ‘new public management’ 
is not as ‘global’ as he implies? Certainly it does not appear that the absence 
of shifts to ‘greater competition in the public sector’ or private management 
practices of ‘hiring and firing’ resulted from good seed falling on infertile 
ground (and suffering drought and neglect). This institutional analysis 
reveals why these ideas were viewed as irrelevant, quaint obsessions of 
foreign neo-liberals. 
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NOTE 


1. Much of the information analysed in this article came from three series of interviews con- 
ducted in France between October 1996 and Jime 1997. The first series included 29 directors 
of divisions, mostly in Paris, of the Ministries of Infrastructure, Agriculture and Health; 
these were conducted on a semi-structured format as part of the ESRC project on the recruit- 
ment and training of senior civil servants in the EU. The second series included 18 officials 
directly concerned in the preparation or implementation of the modernization reforms at 
the national level; a semi-structured format focused on modernization was ‘used. The final 
series included both officials and politicians (57 in total) at the local level in three regions, 
Bretagne, Bourgogne and Alsace, and a different semi-structured format focusing on local 
changes was used. As the majority of those mterviewed agreed to be quoted without attri- 
bution, all quotations are treated in this way. 
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ENCOUNTERS WITH THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
COMMITTEE: A PERSONAL MEMOIR 





BRIAN LANDERS 


Politics as a game is a recurring theme in Whitehall. Sporting analogies 
abound, most deriving from cricket. At least once a week somebody at a 
Home Office meeting would suggest that we bat an idea ‘into the long 
grass’ as a way of avoiding action or commitment. Any interaction with 
Members of Parliament became a contest we dared not lose. 

From a spectator’s point of view the most entertaining matches played 
between Whitehall and the Palace of Westminster are those which take 
place along the Committee Corridor of the House of Commons. And of all 
the fixtures played there the most appreciated are those sponsored by the 
PAC, the Public Accounts Committee. Here Parliament takes on the civil 
service in a season of engagements governed by a code of unwritten rules 
designed to ensure that the back-benchers always win but the mandarins 
never lose. And of all the PAC spectacles the most eagerly awaited are the 
annual overspend stakes in which fierce committee members condemn yet 
another scandalous waste of taxpayers’ money and the shamefaced bureau- 
crats promise that under absolutely no circumstances will it ever happen 
again (until the next year that is). , 

Usually a number of departments overspend each year allowing a series 
of overspend hearings. However, 1995 was a poor year and the Committee 
had to make do with a single sacrifice: it happened to be me. 


Brian Landers, formerly Chief Internal Auditor at Sainsbury’s and Group Financial Director at Habi- 
tat, was recruited as the first ever Fmance Director of the Prison Service Agency in 1993. This article 
describes some of his experiences in this post, in particular his dealings with the Public Accounts 
Commuttee (PAC). Brian Landers left the Prison Service Agency ın 1996 and ıs currently a director 
of Waterstone’s. His chapter ‘Of Ministers, Mandarins and Managers’ was recently published in 
Matthew Flinders et al., Quangos, Accountabiltty and Reform, Macmillan. Mr Landers writes in a 


personal capacity. 
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I remember from my days at Sainsbury’s the sight of grown men quaking 
at the thought of having to explain their actions to the imperious and unfor- 
giving Sir John Sainsbury. The sense of fear that characterized his manage- 
ment style was institutionalized in Whitehall’s obsession with the PAC. 
Being summoned before the PAC is the mandarinate equivalent to being 
told that you are redundant. From my very first day in the job the spectre 
of the PAC was waved over me. To suggest to someone that the PAC might 
take an interest in what they were doing was the direst of warnings. The 
mere possibility that the PAC might disapprove of some innovation was 
enough to end all discussion of its merits. 

The only training course I was asked to attend in all my time in the Home 
Office was a formal Civil Service Commission course on how to handle the 
PAC. And the first rule to be followed in appearing before the PAC, a 
distinguished former Permanent Secretary explained, was don’t. Avoiding 
a PAC hearing was the single most important role of a Principal Finance 
Officer. In this I failed. 

There are only two real financial crimes in the civil service (and wasting 
money is not one of them). One is to underspend. The only crime worse 
than to underspend is to overspend. In successive years I committed both. 
But where the punishment for saving money was private reprimand (in 
my case with unctuous concern from Michael Howard) the punishment 
for overspending was public humiliation at the hands of a committee of 
back-benchers. 

In 1995 the Prison Service overspent by a fraction of one per cent and 
the heavens opened. Taxpayers’ money had clearly been wasted and the 
will of Parliament had been thwarted. Heads would have to roll. 

An ‘overspend’ in the public sector is not however quite what the public 
might interpret it to mean. First, it does not mean spending more than you 
are supposed to spend; it means spending it at the wrong time. Overspend 
refers only to expenditure in one particular year. We had not spent money 
on things that we should not have spent money on. The crime was that we 
had paid our bills too quickly. Had we paid a few large invoices a couple 
of weeks later — in the next financial year — there would have been no 
overspend, and no PAC hearing. 

Having said that, managing invoice payments ought to be a standard 
part of proper cash flow management. We had made a complete hash of 
it and I could not really complain about being criticized; although a minor 
lapse in cash flow management hardly warranted the full majesty of a par- 
liamentary committee hearing. 

What really upset me was the repeated assertion that our ‘overspend’ 
had somehow cost the taxpayer money. On the contrary we had actually 
saved money. This arose because of the convention that in government 
accounting expenditure and income are totally unrelated. One does not off- 
set the other. The most extreme example I came across was when prison 
officers made personal phone calls from work, any payments they made 
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had to be recorded as ‘income’ and surrendered to the Treasury rather than 
be used to pay the phone bill. A prison could therefore end up ‘overspent’ 
on phones despite the fact that every call had been paid for. This trivial 
example became much more serious in other areas. Suppose a prison work- 
shop won a contract to supply widgets to an outside company. Any income 
it received would have to be surrendered to the Treasury but the cost of 
the raw materials would have to be borne by the prison from its existing 
budget. Not surprisingly the incentive to find work to occupy prisoners 
was limited. 

As a consequence of absurdities like this we were deemed to have 
overspent despite our income being over budget to a greater extent than 
our expenditure budget was exceeded. There had in fact been a net benefit 
to the taxpayer. 

Whatever the net benefit ‘overexpenditure’ in any form was held to show 
inadequate financial control and we would have to face the wrath of the 
Committee. In defending ourselves it seemed to me that we faced an 
inherent difficulty — our controls really were inadequate. 

The truth is that cash management at the end of the year had been totally 
bodged. The Home Office accounting systems on which the Prison Service 
relied were so bad that we had no idea what we were spending within a 
few million pounds each way. On one occasion just a few months earlier I 
had queried the monthly payroll charge that appeared in the Prison Service 
accounts only to discover that the Home Office had accidentally paid over a 
million pounds to the Department of Social Security for a single employee's 
national insurance contribution. To make matters worse the person con- 
cerned worked in the Immigration Department and should not have been 
charged to us in the first place. Not only were the systems hopelessly unre- 
liable but many of those with key financial responsibilities were generalist 
civil servants doing their mandatory stint in finance and with no real under- 
standing of the principles of financial management. It turned out that the 
person who should have been controlling cash flow was happily congratu- 
lating himself on having minimized our underspend unaware that his boss 
had authorised some massive additional payments without telling him. In 
a smooth-running organization these year-end failures would have been 
serious but in the light of all the other control problems in the Agency they 
were almost immaterial. 

Back in 1980 the May Committee of Inquiry into the United Kingdom 
Prison Services had been highly critical of the lack of financial control over 
prison expenditure in England and Wales. As far as I could see there had 
been little action and even less progress since then. 

One of Derek Lewis’s explicit objectives was to introduce proper financial 
controls. Soon after I arrived I drafted a report which Derek sent to the 
Permanent Secretary of the Home Office detailing the weaknesses I had 
found. Ironically I specifically mentioned the difficulties in managing cash 
properly at year end because of the primitive systems in place. 
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On the only occasion Michael Forsyth as Prisons Minister deigned to 
meet the Prisons Board he gently asked if we had any outstanding issues. 
I raised the subject of weak financial controls, to his obvious surprise. The 
next day I received a request from his office for details which I quickly 
provided. I never even received an acknowledgement. It is fair to say that 
financial control is not a matter of great concern in the Home Office. As a 
consequence, not surprisingly, some very strange practices had evolved in 
its less conspicuous corridors. 

One of my first priorities had been to set up a proper Internal Audit 
department. Previously the Agency had been audited by Home Office 
Internal Audit who, in my judgement as a former Chief Internal Auditor 
of Sainsbury’s, were less than effective. The first annual report of the new 
Prison Service Internal Audit, was the most damning audit report I have 
ever read. Right across the agency controls were at best ‘inadequate’. The 
potential for fraud and waste was awful. The Service simply did not have 
a culture which included rigorous financial control. Internal Audit pro- 
duced a long list of weaknesses and we started tackling them right away. 
Poor year-end controls were actually on the list, but almost at the bottom. 
Paying bills a few weeks too early did not strike us as something the aver- 
age taxpayer would lose much sleep over. I should have realised that in 
Whitehall priorities have to be set by political sensitivities rather than value 
for money. Getting the year-end figure right should have zoomed to the 
top of the list. 

Having discovered, some weeks after the end of the year, that we had 
overspent, we had to brace ourselves for the ordeal to start. Step one was 
an investigation by the National Audit Office. The NAO is the PAC’s own 
detective force. It combines the roles of police, prosecutor and, I was to 
discover, defence lawyer as well in a curiously informal way. 

Although I spent some years in Internal Audit I have to admit that it 
rarely attracts the most able. High flyers if they enter audit at all soon move 
on. The NAO is not widely respected in the civil service (being generally 
considered less enterprising than its sister organization the Audit 
Commission) nor perhaps by the accountancy profession who traditionally 
regard audit as a backwater. Of course nobody is allowed to say that. One 
of the unwritten rules of the PAC game is that the NAO itself cannot be 
criticized. 

On one occasion I received a circular letter from the NAO asking if we 
wanted to take advantage of their expertise by receiving one of their man- 
agers on secondment. Given the state of our controls I was keen to take 
advantage of the offer. More experienced hands in the Home Office soon 
warned me off. It was well known, I was assured, that the NAO were 
grossly overstaffed and were keen to find ways to occupy their staff. I 
would find that they had no useful expertise and would report everything 
back for later use against us. 

I found the NAO staff pleasant, if uninspiring. As you move up the NAO 
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managerial tree, contact with the real world clearly diminishes and, con- 
versely, the focus on Westminster increases. 

At first the arrival of the NAO seemed destined to rob the PAC of their 
sport by proving that we had not overspent. 

Prison Service Internal Audit had discovered that some Governors had 
been quite imaginative with their accounting. Each year they receive a 
budget which is like a pot of money for them to spend. Any money that 
remains at the end of the year is returned to the Treasury. Because of this 
convention that any money not spent is lost a tradition of creative account- 
ing has grown up in Whitehall. In the Prison Service this tradition had, 
over the years, become fused into the very bedrock of the organization’s 
culture. Rather than lose their remaining money at the end of the year many 
Governors simply paid their next year’s bills in advance. 

There was a particular problem at the time because British Gas had made 
a complete mess of its billing so that many prisons had not been billed for 
the gas they had already consumed. In the private sector consumers would 
rub their hands with glee and wait for British Gas to sort themselves out. 
But for Governors it was disaster. If they had a budget to cover 12 months’ 
worth of bills but had only paid six they would lose the balance at the end 
of the year. But the next year, when the billing was sorted out, they would 
have to pay for 18 months from the next year’s budget which, again, would 
only be for 12 months worth of gas. As there was no way the Treasury 
would cough up extra money it would have to be ‘found’ from elsewhere, 
which in practice meant staff cuts. Some Governors took the obvious way 
out — they simply sent off a cheque for what they thought they owed. 
Understandable but against the rules. Another crime to be reported to 
the PAC. 

Some Governors went further and paid for the next quarter as well to 
use up any surplus cash. To my mind that went beyond an understandable 
bending of the rules but there was little doubt that it had been common 
practice for years. One or two went well beyond that and made out 
cheques, recorded as payments in the accounts, which were then just put 
in the safe for future use. 

When we gave the NAO details of these prepayments, uncovered by our 
own Internal Audit, they found themselves in an odd position. Prepay- 
ments were another offence which we could be tried for, but it was not a 
hanging offence. It did not lead automatically to a PAC hearing; if it had 
done half of Whitehall would have needed a season ticket for the hearings. 
The NAO’s difficulty was deciding what to do about the prepayments. 
These were payments which under the rules should not have been made 
in the year they were examining but in the next year. If we now changed 
the accounts, putting the payments into the next year where they belonged, 
our overspend in the current year would disappear. That was good news 
for us but robbed the NAO of their headlines. Nevertheless the NAO man- 
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agers on the spot agreed that the accounts would have to be corrected in 
this way and we heaved a sigh of relief. 

Unfortunately higher up the NAO tree creative minds were at work to 
find ways of ensuring that the overspend, their hanging offence, was not 
lost. The arts of casuistry remain alive in the sanctums of Whitehall and it 
was eventually decreed that the prepayments were wrong, but not so 
wrong that they needed to be corrected. Therefore the overspend remained. 
NAO’s cake was kept and eaten. 

The issue of prepayments was only one of the procedural weaknesses 
which Prison Service Internal Audit had found and which the NAO leapt 
on to beef up their own report. They were however faced with another 
difficulty as the number of irregularities increased. If Prison Service finan- 
cial controls were so weak and the breaches of government accounting rules 
so blatant and so widespread why hadn’t the NAO itself noticed what was 
happening when they performed their annual audits? The question was 
answered with another classic example of Whitehall reasoning. If the NAO 
had not found all these weaknesses, it was argued, it followed that those 
weaknesses had not existed at the time the audits had been conducted. It must 
be that far from being a long-standing problem the Service’s financial con- 
trols must have suddenly fallen apart. 

But why on earth should controls suddenly collapse? Here the Home 
Office had an answer ready: agency status. In April 1993 the Prison Service 
had been set up as a separate Agency with an outsider as Director General, 
Derek Lewis, and soon after another private sector import, me, as Finance 
Director. The issue of whether or not the control weaknesses were historical 
suddenly became one of the most important in the whole PAC game. Not 
only did the sudden collapse theory protect the NAO; it protected the 
Home Office (who had been responsible for financial control in the service 
until April 1993) and played into the hands of the powerful Home Office 
faction which argued vociferously that agency status and private sector 
involvement were destroying everything that was most precious about the 
Prison Service (by which they meant that there were fewer jobs for 
themselves). Furthermore at that very time Derek Lewis was threatening 
to sue the Home Secretary over his dismissal: anything which cast doubts 
on Derek’s managerial abilities could therefore be construed as ‘protecting 
the minister’ a mandarin’s most sacred task. 

The sudden collapse theory suited everybody (except those one or two 
people associated with the new regime, that is Derek and me). Minds were 
racked to find more support for the theory. It was pointed out that before 
agency status the Service had never overspent, therefore the controls must 
have been adequate. This was soon scotched by one of my colleagues who 
had at one time been the Principal Finance Officer of the Home Office. He 
pointed out that whenever overspends had occurred before they had been 
covered up by creative accounting. Overspends in one part of the Home 
Office would be made to disappear by moving costs to another part which 
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had underspent. But now the Prison Service was an independent agency, 
nobody in the core Home Office was going to go out on a limb to save our 
faces. In one sense then agency status had indeed become responsible for 
the overspend, not because controls had been weakened but because the 
opportunities for bending controls had disappeared. The days of friendly 
co-operation across the Home Office had disappeared and we were now 
left to swim, or sink, on our own — to the not-so-quiet satisfaction of the 
Home Office old guard. 

The first hurdle in the PAC process is the formal NAO report. Once their 
investigation has been completed the NAO publish a report which then 
forms the framework for the PAC hearing. The content of the report is 
therefore fundamentally important and like any Whitehall report is subject 
to a hugely cumbersome drafting process. Everybody who might be affec- 
ted has to have the opportunity to influence the wording before the report 
is published. 

One of the most critical stages in the process is the exit meeting at which 
the auditors present their proposed report to the auditees. I had written 
many, many audit reports and been on the receiving end of many more. I 
knew the rules. The objective of the auditor is to prove that one or two 
irregularities found in impossibly tiny samples demonstrate failures in con- 
trol so fundamental that unless they are corrected within seconds the world 
as we know it will end. The objective of the auditee is to prove that any 
irregularity the auditor claims to have found was never really there or if 
it was there it was utterly unimportant and the conclusions drawn by the 
auditor are laughably exaggerated. 

When we got to the exit meeting in this case I received a shock: the rules 
of the game had been changed. First we tried to prove that the irregularities 
they thought they had discovered. were not really there, they had got their 
facts wrong. This stage went reasonably well. The NAO backed down on 
some of their assertions and we conceded on others. But when it came to 
arguing about their conclusions the pitch we were playing on turned to 
sand. Time after time the NAO presented their argument and I presented 
what I thought was a convincing rebuttal whereupon their leader would 
nod sagely and enquire ‘But do you want to say that?’ At first I looked 
blank as one of my civil service staff would suggest that ‘Perhaps we should 
keep our ammunition dry’. 

Slowly I realised that everyone else in the room had a different agenda. 
Nobody wanted the report to be untruthful or to be cynically misleading 
but there were different interpretations of the truth. I wanted the report to 
fairly represent the achievements of the Service and put the undoubted 
control weaknesses in their proper perspective. My professional integrity 
was at stake. The NAO wanted the report to be as damning as possible. 
They were responsible to the PAC and a damning report would provide 
the headlines that the committee members, being politicians, craved. The 
Home Office civil servants, on the other hand, were not really focused on 
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the report at all, their attention was fixed firmly on the PAC hearing itself. 
My colleagues were concerned above all else that we should be able to 
defend ourselves before the Committee. That would be made much easier 
if we knew the direction from which we would be attacked and had our 
defences ready. If we insisted on putting our defensive arguments in the 
NAO report the committee members would be forewarned and would be 
able to plan ways to outflank us. Much better from everyone's point of 
view to allow the NAO to slant the report however they wanted and leave 
the debate to the committee hearing itself. 

The consequence was an almost conspiratorial exit meeting in which we 
agreed to let the NAO grab the headlines and they agreed not to tell the 
back-benchers how we intended to respond. 

The final report, and especially its accompanying press release, was factu- 
ally accurate but, in my opinion, luridly misleading in its conclusions. The 
press had another fine opportunity to savage the Service’s management, 
and did so, but that was of no concern at all to the Home Office: the Home 
Secretary had after all signalled his dissatisfaction with the Agency’s man- 
agement by sacking the Director General. 

The Home Office itself had played a limited role in constructing the 
report. Along with the Treasury it had received the various drafts and com- 
mented on them. But the report was the Agency’s problem and everyone 
else was keen to distance themselves. When it came to preparing for the 
PAC hearing itself the picture changed dramatically. 

It suddenly dawned on everyone that technically the Permanent Sec- 
retary was the ‘Accounting Officer’ for the whole Home Office and could 
be grilled on any of the supposed irregularities. Richard Tilt, the Director 
General of the Prison Service, was merely an ‘Additional Accounting Offi- 
cer and, what is more, had not been Director General at the time of the 
dreaded overspend. The Permanent Secretary, Richard Wilson (now Sir 
Richard), personally took charge of the defence campaign. He cleared his 
diary for the week before the hearing so that he could concentrate on his 
preparations. When he discovered that Richard Tilt was planning to visit 
a prison just a day or so before the great event he was astounded and 
‘suggested’ that Richard change his plans. Oddly Richard considered that 
as Director General of the Prison Service seeing to the management of pri- 
sons was more important than spending every available minute preparing 
for the Committee and refused to accept Wilson’s suggestion. 

A full-time defence team was assembled headed by an outstandingly 
hard-working civil servant. He had in fact been in charge of the year end 
cash management which the PAC was investigating and so knew where 
the skeletons were buried. Each day for weeks before the hearing he and 
his team produced voluminous briefings, often several hundred pages long. 
Richard Wilson would read every line and come back with detailed ques- 
tions, probing the numbers, querying apparent inconsistencies, straining for 
additional justifications. His ability to digest paper was absolutely pro- 
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digious; it became clear why he had risen so far up the Whitehall ladder. 

There were interminable meetings followed by painstaking rehearsals. 
Everybody who might possibly have an interest participated: Prison Service 
officials, the Permanent Secretary’s Office, the Home Secretary's Office, 
other departments. Only the Prisons Minister, whom one might have 
expected to have an interest in her Director General being summoned 
before a Parliamentary Committee, seemed to be kept out of the loop. One 
of the key players in the defence team was the Treasury Officer of Accounts, 
whose role remained at best ambiguous. Above all ‘lines’ had to be agreed. 
Where was blame to lie? It was easier to say where blame was not to lie. 

First it was not to lie with ministers. The Committee is not allowed to 
delve into the advice given by civil servants to ministers. Under no circum- 
stances therefore was anyone to mention that ministers knew perfectly well 
that controls in the Service were awful and had effectively done nothing 
about it. 

Second no blame was to attach to the Treasury. One of the NAO’s com- 
plaints was that, contrary to the rules, we had moved money from revenue 
budgets to capital budgets without the Treasury’s prior approval. Our team 
was keen to point out that although we had not submitted formal requests 
to the Treasury each time we moved a little money they knew what we 
were doing because we regularly discussed our plans with them. In pre- 
vious years we had always sought and received retrospective approval at 
the end of the year. The Treasury representative was horrified by the impli- 
cation that the Treasury might have connived at our rule-breaking. Richard 
Wilson agreed; it was quite against the rules for the accused to try to pass 
the buck to another department, least of all to the most important depart- 
ment of all. 

Finally no blame was to attach to the Home Office itself. This was more 
difficult. The argument that the Prison Service had been an integral part of 
the Home Office until 1993 could be countered by the Sudden Collapse 
Theory but the fact was that we were still heavily dependent on the Home 
Office. I was perhaps the only Finance Director in the country with no 
accounts department. The Home Office did all our accounting and provided 
the information we needed to control our finances. The NAO had com- 
plained that at year end Governors had increased spending from their local 
bank accounts to avoid central control. We did not know that but the Home 
Office accounts department certainly did because they were busy shovelling 
money into these accounts to cover all the extra expenditure. Why didn’t 
they raise the alarm and tell us? In the end we had to settle for: the Home 
Office did not tell Prison Service management because we didn’t ask. It 
was our fault for not asking rather than theirs for not telling. In fact that 
was half true, we should have asked, but it still sounded pretty feeble. In 
the event, however, we were not asked the question so that all blame stayed 
where it was supposed to stay: with the Prison Service. 

The objective of our massively expensive preparation was that nothing 
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should be left to chance. There remained however one area of concern: me. 
As an outsider would I play by the rules? In particular could I be relied 
upon to stick to the Sudden Collapse Theory? 


‘How would I describe controls in the Agency when I arrived?’ I was 
asked at one rehearsal. ‘Shambolic’ I replied to gasps of horror from the 
assembled throng. 


‘But you wouldn’t say that?” demanded an official from the Home Sec- 
retary’s Monitoring Unit — his tone a mixture of disbelief and fear. 


I was having real problems with the issue. One incident in particular upset 
me massively. One of my running battles within the Service was on the 
subject of fraud and what I believed was a ludicrously relaxed approach 
to the issue. In October 1994 a civilian employee at Holloway prison, Helen 
Price, was arrested for embezzling tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands 
of pounds of Prison Service money. Some of the money had been stolen in 
quite complicated ways, some had been blatant. Possibly as much as 
£200,000 had been stolen from the postage stamp fund — as nearly all the 
prison’s post went through a franking machine it was staggering that this 
could happen without her managers noticing. In any private company she 
would have been sacked on the spot and her superiors would almost cer- 
tainly have been disciplined in some way. Not in the Home Office. Price 
was suspended on full pay with no sanction at all against her line man- 
agers. As the months dragged by I got more and more angry. Our formal 
disciplinary code stated that ‘disciplinary action should be taken even when 
criminal proceedings are possible or pending’ but the Operational Director, 
a second generation mandarin of the old school, simply refused to take 
action. In this she was supported by the whole Home Office bureaucracy — 
even Derek Lewis having initially accepted my pleas for action decided not 
to get involved. We had to wait for the Court to exercise its judgement 
before we exercised ours. Every time I referred to the Holloway ‘fraud’ I 
was corrected, the correct phrase was ‘alleged’ fraud — perhaps all those 
stamps had legitimately disappeared on letters to Father Christmas. 

There were people serving long sentences for stealing less and yet we 
had not even held a disciplinary inquiry yet. The case was clearly not a 
priority for the police nor for us. I took every opportunity to press for 
action, even talking to Michael Howard, to no avail. Only after Price had 
been brought to trial, eighteen months after she had first been suspended, 
did the Service itself finally institute its own disciplinary procedures and 
fire her. She was later convicted at Snaresbrook Crown Court. 

The PAC hearing occurred in the middle of my battle with the mandarin- 
ate over the Holloway case and whilst I was preparing for the hearing a 
strikingly similar case suddenly reappeared. Six months before Price was 
arrested a civilian employee had disappeared from The Verne prison with 
a large amount of our money and prisoners’ property. It seemed to me 
that controls had been amazingly lax and I demanded a full investigation. 
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Ironically I made the point that this was not out of fear of the PAC. I wrote 
that the ‘series of control failures is intolerable not because of the potential 
for embarrassment at the PAC or in The Sun but because we have a moral 
responsibility to look after the public’s money and prisoners’ money. I have 
no doubt that elsewhere heads would roll.’ I made a particular point of 
saying that we had to take disciplinary action if there had been manage- 
ment negligence in order to show that we were really serious about improv- 
ing financial disciplines. ‘We should not be swayed’, I wrote ‘by the argu- 
ment that controls generally in establishments are awful and therefore it 
would not be fair to pick on The Verne’. 

The Area Manager conducted what seemed to be a thorough review and 
recommended disciplinary action. The Operational Director appointed 
another Home Office civil servant to conduct the disciplinary proceedings. 
The outcome was that no action was taken. I was told that there was insuf- 
ficient evidence. Having investigated such cases myself I found that con- 
clusion credible, to blight someone’s career you need more than the balance 
of probability. 

There the matter rested until a week before the PAC hearing. The 
absconding cashier had turned up and appeared in Court a few weeks 
earlier. It occurred to me that an observant MP might have noticed the 
press coverage so I asked for the full file. In it I found a letter from the 
civil servant who had conducted the disciplinary review in which she made 
it quite clear that the charges were not being dropped for want of evidence. 
They were quite specifically dropped because the failures at The Verne 
were known to exist in other parts of the service and, in Whitehall’s peculiar 
sense of fair play, it would therefore be wrong to discipline one parti- 
cular individual. 

To say that I was livid would be an understatement. Here, I said to Rich- 
ard Wilson, was the evidence that sloppy controls had long been common- 
place. That could not have happened in just the few months since the cre- 
ation of the agency. The Sudden Collapse Theory was rubbish. 

Richard’s response was the most perfect example of the mandarin’s art 
that I experienced in my whole sojourn in Whitehall. He wrote me a simple 
one page note which started with the invocation that I must, of course, tell 
the Committee the truth. He went on to repeat the Treasury representative's 
warning to me that T should not make the picture blacker by volunteering 
as truth matters about which I could not be certain’, classic Treasury-speak. 
He himself, Wilson said, was ‘agnostic’; he simply did not know how bad 
things used to be. The implication was that neither did I. He warned me 
not to rely on an experienced Prisons Board colleague Tony Pearson who 
had just written a note saying that the practices now being revealed had 
operated over many years, because Tony might not like being quoted before 
the PAC. Finally he concluded that as the NAO had not picked up anything 
over the last five years I should at least consider it reasonable that there 
had been a sudden collapse in March 1995. I had my marching orders. I 
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decided to ignore them. I would not volunteer information but if I was 
asked a direct question I would tell the truth as I saw it, and as everyone 
in the Service saw it: there had been no sudden collapse, the structure had 
been rotten for years. In the event nobody asked me a direct or even semi- 
direct question. 

The last point to settle was which side would kick off. Richard Tilt 
wanted to make an opening statement with graphs showing our financial 
achievements but this met a horrified response from Richard Wilson. We 
were supposed to be appearing as penitents and anything which might 
suggest that we were minimizing the scale of our crimes would be sure to 
prejudice the Committee against us. In addition we would be breaking the 
cardinal rule for dealing with Parliament — don’t give them anything they 
haven’t asked for. An opening statement would just provide more subjects 
which Members could ask questions about. 

The hearing was on Valentine’s Day 1996. We assembled with an enor- 
mous retinue outside the committee room at four o'clock and waited for 
the committee’s private preparations to be completed before we were led 
in and seated before the horseshoe of committee members, Richard Tilt in 
the centre with Richard Wilson and I on either side. As the session wore 
on I was conscious that the Permanent Secretary seemed to edge ever more 
away from the centre as if physically dissociating himself from the Agency. 
The Committee consisted of twelve MPs supported by the Deputy 
Comptroller and Auditor General, representing the NAO. Also in support 
was the Treasury Officer of Accounts, who had clearly moved from a 
defensive position to the sidelines from where he could continue to ensure 
that Treasury’s position was protected. 

It seems to me that the PAC, perhaps in common with other parliamen- 
tary committees, suffers from inherent defects. Committee members are 
either government supporters who for one reason or another have not been 
thought able enough to assume ministerial office or Opposition supporters 
with a vested interest in scoring points and manufacturing issues. Neither 
group is best placed to conduct expert and independent scrutiny. 

The Committee Chairman, Robert Sheldon, started the ball rolling. His 
was a set piece opening which, I am told, he used for every game: an intro- 
ductory remark commenting that this particular hearing was quite excep- 
tionally serious followed by an invitation to explain what had gone wrong. 
He then asked some more of the questions we had been expecting and 
added in a few more remarks about this being ‘quite a serious matter’ and 
that ‘in my experience I have never come across a case as bad as this’. 

After Sheldon each committee member asked their questions in rotation: 
one Conservative then one Opposition member. Each member was allowed 
a precise amount of time. The game analogy was reinforced whenever 
someone looked like going beyond the limit whereupon Sheldon produced 
a yellow card as a warning. 

The first Conservative inquisitor was Sir Kenneth Carlisle who asked 
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some easy questions about the organization of local imprest accounts and 
we relaxed. The only dangerous point was when he asked if the problems 
had arisen before. Richard Tilt produced the party line that ‘As far as we 
are aware from the audit reports it has been a minor matter in the past’ — 
strictly true and wholly misleading. 

Carlisle was followed by the Labour MP, Alan Williams. It rapidly 
became clear that he had been briefed by Derek Lewis. He quoted the memo 
Derek had written to the Permanent Secretary in May 1994 complaining of 
ineffective financial controls and saying explicitly that the existing systems 
would not allow good year-end financial management. He went on to quote 
my memo to Michael Forsyth a few months later again describing the weak 
controls. In setting up the Agency, he maintained, the Home Office ‘handed 
over a machine that was actually uncontrollable’. 

This was dangerous stuff. He was suggesting a history of mismanage- 
ment for which ministers had been directly responsible and which they had 
tried to pass off on to an agency supposedly at arm’s length from them. 

Fortunately however, Williams was overly fond of his own eloquence 
and got bogged down in analogies about changing the direction of oil tank- 
ers. With the Chairman plaintively waving his yellow card Williams drew 
to a close in mid-flow. The next Conservative, Tim Smith, promptly 
changed the subject. 

For me Smith’s intervention marked the low point of the session. Partly 
that was personal. It was difficult to remain impartial as he asked Richard 
Tilt: Do you think a director of finance in the private sector who had been 
responsible for a débâcle like this would still be in post?’ Had he asked me 
I might have responded that a director who had generated so much addi- 
tiional income would probably have been promoted but Richard was more 
diplomatic. After explaining that he had no experience of the private sector 
he expressed himself very satisfied with my performance — something we 
came back to later. 

More importantly Smith launched into an amazing attack on what I had 
thought would be certain to attract the Committee’s approval: my decision 
to call in independent auditors to establish exactly what had happened. My 
own internal audit, the Home Office internal audit and the NAO might all 
be thought to have a vested interest in the case. By using someone entirely 
independent and with an international reputation to uphold I thought I 
was proving myself whiter than white. 

Smith was followed by Angela Eagle. I had expected her to continue 
Williams’s attack but it quickly became apparent that either Williams had 
not shared the leaked documents with his Labour colleagues or they had 
decided not to use them. Eagle had a diametrically different approach. She 
was intent on proving that, in her words the old system worked and the 
new agency had gone ‘completely out of control’. As this was not true she 
should not have got very far. Richard Wilson however managed to cloud 
the issue. If you look at the old audit reports, he explained, you will find 
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only isolated examples of lax controls. ‘But it suddenly increased massively’ 
interrupted Eagle. Wilson did not contradict her. There was he replied ‘No 
sign that it was going to increase massively’. He concluded that the whole 
thing was due to ‘a lot of things coming together in an organization under 
strain’. He listed all the changes the Service was going through. ‘When 
you put an organization suddenly under that kind of pressure these things 
happen. It is that simple’. 

As Alan Williams had clearly demonstrated only minutes earlier that 
things were not that simple, Eagle might have been expected to pursue the 
point. Instead she changed the subject. Her intention, it seemed to me, had 
been to attack agency status not uncover the truth. When the Conservative 
Richard Tracey took over from Eagle he immediately rebutted her argu- 
ments on agency status. He questioned the Treasury representative who 
volunteered that in his own view agency status ‘should help to prevent 
this sort of thing’. 

Of all our inquisitors Eagle was the keenest to score points, darting from 
one subject to another searching out weaknesses. Rebuffed on the topic of 
agency status she moved on. Were there not going to be cuts of 13 per cent 
in prison budgets? There was real potential for ministerial embarrassment 
in this line of questioning and we had carefully rehearsed the answers to 
the obvious questions: Wouldn’t such cuts prejudice prison security? Was 
there that much waste in the Service (and is that how we had been able to 
make such savings the year before)? What was the effect of the cuts on the 
morale of prison officers? Wouldn't rehabilitation suffer? 

Eagle found a line we had not expected. How much did we intend to 
spend on extra accountants? The headlines were obvious ‘Prison officers 
sacked to pay for more bureaucrats’. For a Committee bemoaning our inad- 
equate financial controls it might seem perverse to question our attempt to 
improve things but the political advantage was obvious. I parried, we were 
recruiting extra accountants on three-year contracts at normal commercial 
rates. Eagle sensed a weakness, would they really be there for just three 
years? Absolutely, I replied, it is part of their job description to transfer 
skills to existing staff. What’s more we are paying for our existing staff to 
take accountancy qualifications so that they can take over when the tempor- 
ary accountants depart. ‘That is interesting’ replied Eagle and turned to 
Richard Tilt and another unrelated probe. Game to me. 

Eagle, however, returned to the attack with a vengeance later and gath- 
ered the headlines she sought, unfortunately at my expense. A Conservative 
member, Andrew Rowe, started his questions by asking Richard what he 
and I were paid. Richard replied that he earned £67,000 which Committee 
members might have regarded as unusually small for someone running a 
£1.6 billion expenditure business in the glare of constant press scrutiny. 
Then he came to me carefully phrasing his answer. ‘At the point at which 
the contract was started he had a basic salary of £95,000 which is uprated 
each year’. The point of the wording was to avoid mentioning my current 
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salary which, due to uprating was by now up over £100,000 which we had 
deemed to be politically very sensitive. We may have been right (in all the 
subsequent debate nobody cottoned on to the subtlety of Richard’s 
response) but Eagle’s head shot up and she glared at me as if I had just 
indecently exposed myself. Richard’s next words fuelled her indignation; I 
was also eligible for a 20 per cent performance bonus. 

Rowe carried on to ask about something else but Eagle was busy writing 
notes to another Labour MP Mike Watson who had yet to use his quota 
of questions. 

Meanwhile Rowe launched into a line of argument that I still find baffling 
in its total absurdity. We had adopted a policy of looking for ways to save 
money on ‘revenue’ items like wages or electricity in order to be able to 
invest more on capital projects like building new accommodation or refur- 
bishing kitchens. We had been very successful in this and the net result 
was that we had moved about £40 million pounds from revenue to capital. 
To Rowe this meant that we were underspent on revenue and overspent 
on capital and if you added the two together ‘the combination of the over- 
spend and the underspend is something like 8 per cent of the budget’. This 
‘very large percentage’ he concluded ‘points up the laxity in the systems’. 
To describe his argument as meaningless would be charitable. It was as if 
I had taken a penny from my right pocket, put it in my left and was then 
told I was two pennies worse off. It was utter nonsense. 

That did not stop it being repeated by Mike Watson in a fine example 
of cross-party solidarity. Was 8 per cent, which he calculated to be 
£136 million, not ‘pretty far wide of the mark’ he asked me. ‘No’, I replied, 
investing efficiency savings in capital projects ‘was a conscious policy’. He 
was not convinced. Surely we could not have been planning to do what 
we did? I tried to remain calm. What we did was ‘exactly part of the plan’. 

As Watson was clearly one of the more intelligent members of the Com- 
mittee I think he understood that we really did mean what we said because 
he moved on to other matters. Unfortunately some of the press were not 
so understanding and the idea that somehow we had wasted 8 per cent of 
our budget stuck in their minds. What Watson moved on to, eventually, 
was my bonus. I was given a bonus of 17.5 per cent for 1994-95, the year 
of the overspend. In the light of the NAO report ‘Was that the correct 
decision?’ 

Richard Tilt was prepared for that. ‘It is not a decision that fell to me to 
make’. He pointed out that the decision was ‘presumably’ made ‘around 
March 1995’ that is before anyone had known about the overspend and, in 
any event, in the time of Derek Lewis. 

Watson responded that it was ‘extraordinary’ that anyone should be 
given a bonus before the results for the year were known. It would indeed 
have been extraordinary, but it did not happen. The decision was made 
well after the year end by which time we all knew that there had been a 
technical overspend. Indeed the bonus was not actually paid until Nov- 
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ember, nearly nine months after the year end, and after Derek had been 
fired 


Watson’s innate sense of justice led him to make clear that ‘I am not 
trying to suggest in any way that Mr Landers was personally responsible’ 
before suggesting that there should be some ‘questioning’ of the bonus. 

At that point I tried to intervene in the discussion but Watson cut me 
off. It would ‘not be proper’ for me to speak on the subject because I was 
not the person who decided I should get a bonus. In other words it was 
quite proper for an MP to make insinuations about a public servant’s com- 
petence, insinuations which he must have realized would be seized upon 
by the press, but it was not proper for that public servant to try to protect 
his reputation. 

As the last inquisitor finished his allotted time we relaxed, but Angela 
Eagle had not finished. Robert Sheldon allowed her, extraordinarily, one 
last question. Eagle asked us to provide more details of my performance 
bonus scheme ‘so’, she concluded menacingly, ‘we can have a look at it’. 

The hearing was over and we left the room. It had been, experienced 
Home Office observers concluded, a great success. Few of the really serious 
issues had come up and those that had we had ‘played into the long grass’. 
Williams had been potentially ticklish and Peter Thurnham had asked an 
awkward question about the effect of the budget cuts on the service but 
overall we had ‘got away with it’. There were ritual expressions of sym- 
pathy for my personal exposure but I was told not to worry; we would 
find a ‘form of words’ to respond to Eagle’s final query without giving her 
any further ammunition. In any case I was assured that by the time we 
replied she would have lost interest which is, in fact, what happened. 

We finished our post mortem as the committee members themselves were 
leaving and I happened to walk down the corridor with Mike Watson who 
was incredibly nice, telling me not to take the events personally. It was like 
the footballer from the winning team who sportingly leaves the field with 
a consoling arm around a loser’s shoulder. I half expected him to suggest 
we swap shirts. 

The press coverage the next day was all the Committee could have 
wished for. I was roasted. “Prison chief had bonus in spite of ‘sin’ pay- 
ments” was one, with Robert Sheldon promising to look into the “very 
surprising” decision to pay me a bonus despite the “major sins” the NAO 
had uncovered. Only the Financial Times at least printed my side of the 
story. 

A few days after the PAC hearing the Comptroller and Auditor General 
produced a general report on its findings across Whitehall which repeated 
the claim that we had grossly underspent on revenue budgets and over- 
spent on capital. One of civil service staff produced a draft briefing for 
the Prison Service press department which accepted the assertion without 
comment. I told him to amend the brief to point out that there had been a 
consistent policy of searching for efficiency savings on our revenue budgets 
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and reinvesting the money in capital projects. I was immediately repri- 
manded by Richard Wilson who instructed that we should ‘leave our rebut- 
tal’ until later. Clearly anything that showed that the Agency under Derek 
Lewis knew what it was doing was not to be encouraged. In Derek’s time 
the Home Office would not have dreamt of interfering with our press office 
but this time Richard Tilt said nothing. l 

At the same time we received another insight into civil service machi- 
nations. Each year the National Audit Office sends ‘management letters’ to 
everyone it audits recording all the little oddities they have found that are 
too insignificant to report to the PAC but serve to show that the NAO is 
on the ball. The recipients then waste a lot of time responding to the points 
promising they will not happen again and demonstrating that they were 
wholly exceptional in the first place. The NAO is notoriously overstaffed 
and the whole process is designed primarily to keep them in business. As 
far as I know they have never actually uncovered a major fraud although 
they have highlighted some staggering ways that ministries have wasted 
millions of pounds of taxpayers’ money. 

The point about NAO management letters is that nobody wants to have 
to deal with them, not least because they could become lethal. What hap- 
pens if you promise that some minor control failure will never happen 
again and then it does, perhaps this time with really serious consequences? 
After all one of the key considerations in our own PAC hearing was that 
the NAO had, five years previously, found one isolated example of a pre- 
payment in a prison somewhere. Having just been hauled before the PAC 
we thought that we should at least copy the latest management letter to 
the main Home Office. 

This did not suit the Home Office. Back came a memo saying that never 
before had the Home Office been sent Prison Service management letters, 
nor had they sought them. The management letter I was told, quoting vari- 
ous paragraphs of the Framework Document, was ‘entirely a matter’ for 
me and the Director General. This, incidentally, from an official who a few 
months earlier had insisted that to change a few accounts codes I had to 
get the permission of a whole pantheon of Home Office deities. 

Once the PAC report was out there had to be a formal response. We sent 
our draft across to the Home Office who made some helpful drafting 
changes. The next step was Treasury approval. They were not happy. I had 
made clear in our response that our policy had been quite deliberately to 
look for savings in our current costs which we then used to finance capital 
projects. We had repeatedly explained this to the Committee but some 
members simply did not understand the issue. In their report we were once 
again castigated for underspending on current and overspending on capital. 
This, said the PAC, showed we had weak controls. In fact it showed the 
opposite: we were controlling current costs very effectively and producing 
efficiencies for which we should have been congratulated. What it really 
showed was that the PAC had weak comprehension. 
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However for us to repeat our argument, even in the Home Office’s tact- 
fully rewritten draft, was considered by Treasury to be ‘confrontational’. 
When the PAC barks everyone is supposed to roll over and play dead. The 
response was rewritten again so that it said virtually nothing and sent off 
to ministers to be rubber stamped. I had insisted on leaving in one line 
hinting at our own view and sat back waiting for this too to be deleted. 

Instead I received the most enjoyable note I read in my whole time in 
Whitehall. It came from Anne Widdecombe’s Private Secretary and infor- 
med me that she had read our response and thought it was flabby and 
pathetic. We were, she instructed, to stand up to the Committee and explain 
the facts of life to them. Out came the original draft and, with a few 
changes, off it went. The response was silence. The confrontation Treasury 
had feared simply did not happen. The Committee had presumably moved 
on to the next subject and our overspend was yesterday’s news. 

However it is impossible to kill a story once it is launched. Despite the 
robust reply to the PAC the NAO’s glossy Annual Report a few months 
later still repeated the line that there had been substantial overspending on 
capital and underspending on current. Not only was no credit given for 
the efficiencies we had generated but the reader was left with a clear picture 
of a ‘breakdown’ of control which the NAO’s intervention had put right. 
Like all auditors the NAO had to justify their own existence and I have seen 
enough management letters from external auditors in the private sector not 
to worry about it. 

In summary the whole PAC game illustrated, for me, fundamental 
defects in our democratic processes. There were real issues to be addressed. 
Money has been wasted on a massive scale in the Prison Service and Con- 
servative privatization fanatics could have brought to light some funda- 
mental issues about how the public sector fails to deliver value for money. 
On the other hand, the Opposition should have been able to make more 
from a Service reeling under savage cuts imposed by a Home Secretary 
who was simultaneously talking up the prison population and cutting the 
prison investment programme. Even on the narrow non-partisan issue of 
financial control there were some easy avenues to explore that would have 
had devastating consequences. Williams knew for example that we recog- 
nized that year-end cash management controls were weak, but correcting 
them was low on our list of priorities. Why didn’t somebody ask what was 
high? Imagine the headlines if I had been forced to reply truthfully ‘Setting 
up a fraud prevention unit’. 

The reason the Committee failed to get at the issues was the sheer ama- 
teurism of the process. Most of the Members seemed to have received no 
briefing other than the NAOs. The one really effective member was Alan 
Williams who clearly had been briefed but had either kept that briefing to 
himself or failed to convince colleagues of its importance. As a consequence 
the Members jumped around all over the place, following nothing beyond 
the initial sparring that we had so carefully rehearsed for. Some members 
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frankly had no idea what they were talking about but they took up the 
same amount of time as the more effective. What is needed is a smaller 
Committee, perhaps supplemented with members from outside the House 
of Commons, and above all with effective independent (that is non-civil 
servant) support. The corollary of beefing up the capacity of the Committee, 
however, would have to be a recognition that they are there to investigate 
major questions relating to the efficiency and effectiveness of public expen- 
diture not to nit-pick about a tiny fraction of a budget being paid in the 
wrong year. 

As a postscript the PAC hearing served two final purposes. When it came 
to establishing my bonus for the next year Richard Tilt awarded me an even 
larger amount. Conscious of the sensitivities however the Home Office, for 
the first time, intervened and reduced the bonus by £3,000. I never received 
an official reason but the reduction brought the bonus below the amount 
that had generated the newspaper headlines. And in May 1996 Derek Lewis 
appeared before another House of Commons Committee to give evidence 
about his clashes with Michael Howard. The newspaper headlines of the 
next day however made no mention of the Home Secretary. ‘Sacked jails 
chief under attack over £32m “spree” was the Daily Mail's approach (23 
May 1996). ‘Sacked prisons chief “presided over waste”’ was the remark- 
ably similar headline in The Independent (23 May 1996). Former Cabinet Min- 
ister David Hunt had pre-empted Derek’s evidence on penal policy by 
using the PAC report to attack him for financial mismanagement. And it 
had worked. 
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THE BRITISH STATE SINCE 1945: AN INTRODUCTION 


Tom Ling 
Polity Press, 1998. 276 pp. £13.95 


This is an important, interesting and innovative book which provides far more than an intro- 
duction to the study of the British state in the post-war period. It deserves to become, as I’m 
sure it will, one of the principal texts through which students in public policy, social policy 
and public admirustration are introduced to the concept of the state, the practice of public 
management and state theory more generally. Ling’s contributions to the existing literature 
are considerable. Not the least of these 1s his rare ability to link seamlessly the relatively 
abstract and often (notoriously) impenetrable theory of the state with concrete and detailed 
case studies. In so doing he does a considerable service to those theorists of the state whose 
ideas so frequently remain ın the realms of high theoretical abstraction, demonstrating clearly 
both the centrality of the state to the governance of contemporary capitalism and the utility 
of his chosen (institutional) theory to the analysis of this most elusive object of enquiry. His 
account is accomplished yet accessible, sophisticated yet engaging, uncompromising and 
innovative yet clear and introductory 

This 1s no orthodox introductory text on the theory of the state, however. Indeed, in 
certain respects, the title gives something of a misrepresentation of the book. Those 
expecting a general overview of developments ın contemporary state theory, an introduc- 
tion to perspectives used to shed light on the British state, or, indeed, a chronological 
narrative of the evolution and transformation of the state in the post-war period will be 
disappointed. Yet it 1s ın precisely Ling’s heterodox approach to the study of the British 
state that the book’s distinctiveness, importance and contnbutin to the existing literature 
resides. For in this book, the author presents what in key respects is a highly original 
approach to the analysis of the state. That novelty is in one sense extremely paradoxical, 
however. For it represents a return to — and revitalization of - a very much older and 
distinctively British tradition of institutional analysis. 

Ling advances a largely architectural view of the state ın which the state 1s conceptualized 
as an institutional apparatus of government. Accordingly, his overriding concern 1s with the 
problems and dilemmas of public management as exhibited (in perhaps an acutely pathologi- 
cal form) in Britain throughout the post-war period and with projects (however thwarted or 
unsuccessful) of administrative reform. For many, such a conception of the state 1s likely to 
be considered too narrow, concerning itself too exclusively with questions of institutional 
capacity, admirustrative architecture and public management. Yet here the strengths of this 
book come to the fore. For whilst more ostensibly inclusive, ambitious and theoretically gran- 
diose conceptions of the state tend to prove difficult to operationalize, sacrificing clarity and 
perhaps utility on the altar of sophistication and complexity, Ling’s revitalized instttutionalism 
generates a clear range of research questions which, as much of the text demonstrates, are 
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easily related to substantive issues. The utility of such an approach is then clear to see; the 
result, a genuinely theoretically informed account of the British state (or at least British public 
management) in the post-war years. 

This approach invites the obvious comparison with the ‘neo’-institutonalist revival cur- 
rently gripping much of North American political science and public administration. Whilst 
there are certainly interesting parallels between Ling’s new state management perspective and 
the new historical institutionalism, the paths leading to this seeming convergence could scar- 
cely have been different. Neo-institutionalism, we should recall, developed out of attempts to 
‘pring the state back mto’ American political science, as the imperative to bring structure and 
context back in was generalized to all social and political institutions Somewhat ironically, 
this has increasingly been achieved at the expense of the recognition of the state as a distinct 
inshtutional locus. Statism has given way to institutionalism. In many respects, then, insti- 
tutionalism is what American political scientists (in particular former theorists of the state) do 
to avoid talking about the state. Ling’s institutionalism is, by contrast, very different, seeking to 
bring institutional analysis back into the theory and analysis of the state. At a time when 
institutionalism has become yet another means of not talking about the state — and an increas- 
ingly prevalent way of not talking about the state at that — this may be a very timely inter- 
vention. 


Colin Hay 
University of Birmingham and MIT 


ASPECTS OF ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Robert Pyper (ed.) 
Earthscan, 1996. 238 pp. £14.99 


It is always a pleasure to acknowledge a volume which is the product of a team of colleagues 
in a department; it is good to see collegiality at work in these fragmented days. Moreover, 
this collection of essays is an explicit response to an identified need; while there is plenty of 
literature on accountability it is certainly useful for both teachers and students to have such 
a range of discussion in one volume. Form and style have been effectively edited but, strang- 
ely, there is no integrated bibliography. The text could have been enlivened by more vignettes 
or cases of accountability. Indeed, the general presentation is rather staid: a couple of tables 
on charters apart, there is not a figure or illustration to break up the text. Nowadays, publishers 
please note, we can do better and without breaking the bank. These can be accommodated in 
a second edition required soon to take account of Labour’s reforms. 

The editor begins with a chapter introducing some general questions: accountable for what, 
to whom, through which mechanisms, and whether it is synonymous with answerability and 
m conflict with other ‘imperatives such as efficiency or state security’. This 1s a largely success- 
ful attempt to set up a diagnostic framework for readers to use throughout the later chapters 
on accountability at work. These begin with three chapters on the constitutional and parlia- 
mentary arrangements for accountability. An account (by McConnell) of popular account- 
ability, i.e. the ‘wider “democratic” context’, embraces elections, parties, (quite a lot on) press- 
ure groups, and the media and acknowledges the tension between providing information on 
the one hand and acting as barriers to effective accountability on the other. The editor himself 
follows this chapter with a portrayal of parliamentary accountability, setting out traditional 
power and liberal democratic models, discussing mechanisms such as parliamentary ques- 
tions, debates, and committees, and considering their effectiveness. An examination of legal 
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and quasi-legal accountability (O’Donnell) covers constitutional and public law and specific 
relationships such as judicial independence, crown liability and the role of tribunals and 
inquiries. It is in this chapter (rather than in that on Parliament) that the Parliamentary Com- 

The second half of the collection deals with accountability in the practice of delivering public 
goods and services. Local government and the NHS are considered together (Bruce and 
McConnell). Much of what might be expected to appear here is duly covered: 
(un)representative mechanisms, centralization, internal markets and compulsory competitive 
tendering, etc. While this combined treatment is justified by reference to the similar effects of 
‘the hollowing out of the state’, perhaps not enough is made of the distinct traditions and 
paths, important especially in an era of increasing collaboration between the sectors. Most 
topical perhaps is the chapter devoted to accountability in the utilities in which the editor 
examines not only the specific sectors (water, telecommunications, energy, etc.) but the regimes 
of regulation and their relation to accountability. What is striking is that there is a clear percep- 
tion that although the services are now provided through private companies they remain 
public services subject to state institutions. The blurring of the boundaries of public and private 
provision make such explicit investigations of private agencies as instruments of public policy 
particularly valuable. This applies also to consideration of the ways charterism and con- 
sumerism (Falconer) are affecting accountability. This chapter covers many of the most signifi- 
cant charters and considers the development of charterism set within the context of the 
developing contract state and a consumerist ethos. There is too some recognition of the need 
to re-examine the emerging distinctive service relationships with citizen, client and customer. 

Where does all this take us? The editor’s short conclusion suggests some of the definitional 
and operational limitations of accountability at work as well as the enigmatic quality of the 
relationships involved. Perhaps part of the problem lies with academic investigation. As with 
much in public administration we have allowed our conceptual frameworks to be unduly 
influenced by the slipperiness and transitory nature of public practice. Thus too much dis- 
cussion of accountability is dominated by the actions (praise, blame, backing and sacking) 
which follow from and are conceptually distinct from the liability to present and answer to 
accounts, Thus the effectiveness of accountability has come to be judged in terms of these 
actions rather than the sustaining of its mechanisms and their contributions to the quality of 
stewardship and information for the public good. 


Andrew Gray 
Untversity of Durham 


THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER THE CONSERVATIVES 1979-1997. 
WHITEHALL’S POLITICAL POODLES 





David Richards 
sussex University Press, 1997. 273 pp. £12.95 


When I was considering leaving the civil service for university life, the only deterrent that I 
could see was that of lower pay. ‘I should read some academic reviews before you decide’, 
one self-styled wise old owl said to me. So I did so, and came across a form of writing which, 
in those days, and in relation to the study of government and public administration, seemed 
to consist of a couple of men playing God. There seemed no way to escape from the judgement 
of X and Y, as we can call them, and they had little good to say about anybody, except favourite 
sons and daughters. We learnt little about what the book under review contained, but a great 
deal about what the reviewer thought on the subject. Y was hot on misprints and faults in 
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the index. X was just hot under the collar. TI just not read reviews of my books,’ I told the 
owl figure. ‘Ah, yes, but other people will,’ he replied, ‘and it will matter for your career’. 
He was right and I was wrong. To me, X and Y were a couple of madmen. To my amazement, 
others took them seriously. 

The expansion of the university world has had few benefits, but one of them 1s that sheer 
scale means that the X and Y types cannot now have the influence that they once had. The 
author of the present book under review can be grateful that X will never set eyes on it. One 
can see the once famous wine-coloured face going purple when contemplating the book’s sub- 
title alone, Whitehall’s Political Poodles? As, famously, with the Webbs on their beloved Soviet 
Union, the question-mark does not obscure the interpretation. 

Departing as I always do from the X and Y approach, the reader of this review is informed 
at once that this book is written by David Richards of the University of Birmingham, and it 
is about the British civil service under the Thatcher and Major Conservative governments of 
1979-1997. It has an introduction which has the ttle: There is No Such Thing as a Bad Civil 
Servant, Only a Bad Croil Service, which is an interesting strap-hanger for what is really a list 
of the book’s eleven chapters, saying what they are about. The various chapter headings are 
the most effusive since Heclo and Wildavsky praised the post-Plowden system of control of 
public expenditure just as its failure became critical. 

‘The Vicar of Bray was a religious chameleon who, in order to advance himself, willingly 
transferred his allegiance to whichever sovereign ruled the nation’, and chapter 1 ‘exam- 
ines the views of those critics and commentators, throughout the 1980s and 1990s, who 
questioned whether or not a modern “Vicar of Bray” could be found in the corridors of 
SW1.’ Chapter 2 has the title of Evolution not Revolution: the Reforms of the 1980s. Its subject 
is the evolution of managerialism. The author states that Mrs Thatcher ‘avoided direct 
confrontation with the Civil Service.’ Dismissing the Head of the Home Civil Service and 
his deputy seems confrontational, and unprecedented, as far as I know. Even Churchill 
kept the disliked Sir Horace Wilson until retirement age, and this was in a total war. The 
lengthy civil service strike of 1981 was confronted, some would say to the point of being 
vindictive, thus defeating the unions’ attempt to keep the broad mass of the civil service 
free from managerialism. 

The main body of the book is about the arrangements for appointments to the highest grades 
of the civil service made under the Thatcher governments, and this 1s the subject of chapters 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. As the author remarked, there was an authoritative study of this subject 
published by the former Royal Institute of Public Administration in 1987, which gave details 
of the procedures used, and came to the conclusion that there was no substance to accusations 
that Mrs Thatcher had given preference to her political allies in making promotions within 
the Higher Civil Service. Dr Richards comes to the same conclusion, but, aided by much inter- 
view material with those involved and much thought, he describes the procedures in consider- 
able detail, and analyses the outcomes. 

The Major government and the civil service is the subject of chapter 10, and, of necessity, it 
has the nature of a provisional assessment. Chapter 11 draws the material in the book together 
admirably. In addition, there are five appendices 

Doubtless, in their heyday, X and Y would have shredded this book, but, in my view, the 
material assembled in the core chapters of the book represent knowledge. To take up Dr 
Richards’s theme, the point he never really faces is that if the government of the day wants 
higher civil servants to be ‘poodles’, then why not? For good or ill, the governments that Mrs 
Thatcher led tended to know what they wanted in public policy, in stark contrast with the 
feeble Conservative and Labour governments that preceded and succeeded them. That this 
resulted in a Blue Whitehall, as the legendary Peter Hennessy has suggested, seems unlikely. 
There is always a plethora of ‘liberals’ in British public life, and, sadly, one doubts that White- 
hall is an exception. 


Geoffrey K. Fry 
University of Leeds 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT SINCE 1945 





Ken Young and Nirmala Rao 
Blackwell, 1997. 330 pp. £13.99 


This book is not about local government since 1945 as its title suggests, but about national 
policy towards local government. As the authors sav, it focuses on the high politics of local 
government. This means that for all practical purposes it ignores what happens in local auth- 
orities, except in so far as it can be implied by setting out national policy. Virtually no leader 
or clerk/chief executive is named ın the book and the only authorities named are those which 
became causes célébres in national politics. 

The authors are clearly entitled to make their own decisions about the scope of the book, 
but they have to face the consequences that they have reduced the value of the book. It gives 
very little understanding of what was happening in local government. Some of the subjects 
that are not discussed in any depth are the impact of the Coventry O and M report ın the 
1950s, the changing role of party politics, the growth of hung authorities, the movement to 
corporate management, the customer focus and so on. The result 1s a book that at times seems 
strongly detached from the world of local government. 

Even on its own terms, it seems strange to describe the changes brought about by, for 
example, the financial policies towards local government of the Conservative government 
in the 1980s, without discussing the response of local authorities. In this instance not even 
the causes célébres of Lambeth and Liverpool are mentioned. More seriously, since those 
were special cases, neither the growth of creative accountancy nor the impact of capping 
on the political process are discussed. It is a severe limitation on the value of the book that 
its authors believe it is possible to discuss national policy without regard to the umpact of 
national policy on local authorities. It can lead to judgement that the Widdicombe report 
deserves considerably more attention than the Maud report or the Bains report, presumably 
because the Widdicombe report was the precursor of legislation. Yet it is arguable that the 
Bains report which receives one paragraph had much more impact on local government 
than the Widdicombe report. 

This may be unfair to the authors who follow in the tradition established by past histories 
of local government. One had hoped for more from authors who by their past work are well 
equipped to break out of that limiting tradition, which can distort our understanding of the 
history of local government in the fullest sense of that term. 

A book can be criticized for its limitation of scope but it is also entitled to be considered 
on its own terms. It contains much fascinating material on discussions within national govern- 
ment about its policies towards local government in the period up to 1967. There is a marked 
and inevitable contrast in the book in the discussion of the period up to 1967 when the authors 
had access to public records and the later period when there was no such access, although 
for a limited period there was access to Conservative Party papers. It means the discoveries 
of the first period are not matched m the later period, when the authors go over well-trodden 
ground. One is, however, a little surprised that in neither period is significant use made of 
local government association papers. It follows perhaps from the focus on central govern- 
ment’s policies, but even a focus on high politics could encompass a deeper consideration of 
the associations’ part in discussions. It might have helped to illuminate the later period. 

There is one other feature of the book that requires comment. About half of the book is taken 
up with a description of government policies towards housing and education. The argument is 
well made that consideration of policies towards local government must involve policies 
towards its services. It means, however, that at times the book appears to be more a book on 
Housing and Education since 1945 than a history of Local Government, although one suspects 
that those mterested in Housing and Education will find the analysis limited as it is only a 
quarter of the book in both cases. 
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The consequences of this focus on two services, means that there 1s an almost total neglect 
of what was happening in other services, even though there were major consequences for local 
government. Among the subjects discussed, apart from passing references, are the removal of 
public utilities, the debates over local authorities’ role in the health services, the growth of 
social services. To focus on two services can mislead, giving more detail on them but less 
understanding of what was happening to services as a whole. 

On its own terms this is a good book, at least when it is using new material, but it is a 
book that is limited in scope and therefore in its contribution to understanding local govern- 
ment since 1945. 


J. D. Stewart 
University of Birmingham 


CONTRACTING FOR CHANGE: CONTRACTS IN HEALTH, SOCIAL 
CARE, AND OTHER LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Kieron Walsh, Nicholas Deakin, Paul Smith, Peter Spurgeon and Neil 
Thomas 
Oxford University Press, 1997. 228 pp. £32.50 


This is a very interesting, topical and well-researched book. It examines the impacts of con- 
tracts in the public sector. It adopts a case study approach using research materials collected 
in respect of local government compulsory competitive tendering (CCT), health care and social 
care (i.e. residenhal and community care). 

It sets contracts usefully in context by briefly reviewing the development of policy for con- 
tracting service provision, paying particular attention to the ‘public choice’ school of economic 
theory as the intellectual justification for the policy which introduced market processes into 
the provision of public sector services, and by means of which the hypothesized self-serving 
behaviour of bureaucrats can be constrained. It uses the economic efficiency concept of trans- 
action costs as a means of deciding whether services should be subjected to contracting or be 
provided within traditional corporate structures. The resulting market structures are examined 
in respect of each service sector. 

It finds (p. 179) that ‘many of the markets which have come into existence are hybrids. Often 
they are incomplete, leaving more local discretion than those who designed them intended. 
Competition is frequently minimal or even purely symbolic; and the outcomes that they 
deliver are often unpredictable. Information is unevenly distributed between purchasers, pro- 
viders, and users. Managing in these circumstances is a far more complex task than the market- 
based templates would imply.’ 

This complexity can only be understood by adopting a multi-disciplinary approach to the 
analysis of contracts. Indeed, besides transaction costs and markets, the book also considers 
principal-agent theory, property rights theory, social, organizational, and institutional 
theories, regime theory, the broader rationale for the purchaser—provider split, the nature of 
contracts (classical versus relational) and their form and content (Le. whether precisely speci- 
fied or incomplete), the ‘new public management’ and the general contextual backgrounds of 
the three services. 

Given the restricted length of the book, it is not possible to fully explain all the relevant 
theories, the service and policy contexts of the services, and so on. Hence, the reader must 
already be very familiar with all these areas if the book is to be fully appreciated. Moreover, 
whilst emphasizing the need for a multi-disciplinary approach the authors make no attempt 
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to provide an integrated analytical framework or theory of contracting, difficult though this 
may be in practice. 

Within their list of relevant theories and issues, the authors appear unduly critical of econ- 
omic theory, there being little or no recognition of the deficiencies of theories drawn from the 
other academic disciplines which they consider relevant to contracts. Principal-agent theory, 
transaction costs and market theory fall within the neo-classical economics paradigm of which 
the authors are so critical. They appear to be unaware of the development of ‘Institutional 
Economics’ as a branch of economic theory and which does take account of institutional 
factors, including the distribution of power between different stakeholders. An example is 
Geoffrey Hodgson’s 1988 book Economics and Institutions. 

As noted above, the authors conclude that the outcomes that markets deliver are often 
unpredictable. In fact, the outcomes that they do identify were clearly predicted by the neo- 
classical economic models to which they refer, namely that costs of service production are 
reduced (in some cases significantly) and quality improves as a result of compehtion. Indeed, 
Walsh’s own earlier work on CCT confirmed that service quality was better managed and 
had improved as a result whilst, at the same time, costs had been reduced. Subsequent research 
has almost unanimously confirmed these findings. The fact that these results transpire almost 
irrespective of the particular hybrid of market that results surely demonstrates the strength 
of neo-classical economic theory. 

The other outcomes to which the authors refer are indeed unpredictable using neo-classical 
economic theory because it makes no attempt to predict them and, given the nature of its 
restrictive assumptions, simply could not predict. Institutional economics goes further in 
Incorporating greater descriptive reality (as distinct from abstraction) into its theoretical base 
but, until a fully comprehensive multi-disciplinary theory of contracting is developed, most 
of the outcomes of contracting will be largely unpredictable. Within its remit, economic theory 
has accurately predicted the qualitative nature of outcomes. Hence, the authors seem unnecess- 
arily critical of the neo-classical economics paradigm. They fail to recognize the remit and 
validity of the economic theory which they criticize. 

They state (p. 207) that ‘market imperatives .. are in practice only one of a complex set of 
different determining factors.’ That is undeniably true but, nevertheless, the effects of markets 
per se have been much as economic theory predicted. What remains to be done is the develop- 
ment of a more coherent mult-disciplinary theory In summary, the book provides very useful 
insights rather than a coherent theory of contracting the provision of public sector services. 


stephen Bailey 
Glasgow Caledonian University 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: A POLITICAL HISTORY 


eee 
Charles Webster 


Oxford University Press, 1998. 241 pp. £9.99 


If the NHS had served its patients as well as historians and analysts of the NHS have served 
their readers, there would be a far more edifying tale to tell. Amongst the outstanding intro- 
ductions to health care are Rudolf Klein, The New Polttics of Health Care (1995), Chris Ham, 
Health Policy in Britain (1992) and Nicholas Timmins, The Five Giants (1995). To this list must 
now be added Charles Webster's ‘political’ history. Distilled from the fruits of some fifteen 
years of privileged access to the archives, which resulted in a 1,500 page official history of 
the NHS down to 1979, it covers with great authority major developments over the past fifty 
years. This includes each region of the United Kingdom (excluding Northern Ireland) and 
each specialism from hospital consultant to community care. 
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Since 1948, the NHS has grown from the third largest employer in Britain to the largest 
employer in Europe after the Red Army (in relation to which even the NHS might grudgingly 
admit it is relatively well managed and resourced). To this managerial challenge has been 
added the need to establish priorities within a service which is potentially the most cast- 
effective and equitable in the world, yet is characterized by limited resources (inevitably), 
extreme vested interests (less inevitably) and commercialism (as demonstrated, for example, 
by the suspension of adequate clinical trials for drugs such as AZT). The challenge has had 
to be met against a continuous revolution in medical science. 

Both the consensual attempt before 1974 and the conflictual approach thereafter to determine 
the optimum administrative structure are well known and are again covered in detail here - 
with interesting new light shed on the germination of the Conservatives’ 1990 reforms The 
account 1s all the more depressing given Webster's identification of a consistent and inexorable 
trend towards stronger central management working through some hundred area authorities, 
with general practitioners at the head of multidisciplinary primary care teams and local auth- 
orities providing unified social service departments. It required someone of Bevan’s stature 
to cut through all the prevarication. That person was clearly absent and is unlikely, according 
to Webster, to be found in New Labour's ‘fresh-faced version of Conservatism’ 

Such a judgement underlines the politicized as much as the political nature of Webster's 
analysis. The history of the NHS is divided into three phases coinciding with the dominance 
of the Conservatives between 1948 and 1964, Labour up to 1979 and the Conservatives again 
thereafter. Such periodization is not particularly helpful. The escalation of health expenditure 
and the regeneration of the Mınıstry of Health after 1960 fits awkwardly within a period 
characterized as one of ‘resource starvation and policy neglect’. On preventive health grounds, 
a case could also be made for the prioritization of housing and education and policy in the 
1950s — particularly given the favoured treatment of the NHS in the 1940s. 

Bevan is also perhaps unduly lionized given the structural and managerial weaknesses 
endemic in his creation. Conversely some Conservative ministers are unduly demonized. Pow- 
ell’s 1962 Hospital Plan (the fate of which largely at Labour's hands is illuminatingly traced) 
and Clarke’s introduction of fund-holding GPs were bold attempts to address fundamental 
problems concerning the fabric of and power structure within the NHS. A continuing revol- 
ution of Maoist proportions throughout the 1980s, however demeaning, was perhaps inevi- 
table given the earlier inability of ‘impressive plans’ to break down the vested interests 
impeding good patient care. It is a pity here that Webster did not use his unrivalled knowledge 
of political and admmistrative personalities to provide a more revealing account of the battles 
within, as well as between, parties and departments which ultimately shaped policy. Finally, 
there are some contentious conclusions over specific policy instruments. Given the author's 
desire for greater redistribution, for example, his dislike of charges (given extensive 
exemptions) on those who can afford them seems strange. Charges are not inimical to social- 
ized medicine, as payments even for hospital stays and visits to doctors in Sweden testify. 

All historians of the NHS walk a tightrope when assessing the NHS both as a political 
ideal and as a deliverer of health care, and when analysing its history which — in Webster's 
incomparable phrase — has consistently been one of ‘doing better and feeling worse’. The 
judgements made in this book may not, like the principles of the NHS, command universal 
approval; but like all good books it contains the evidence to encourage and sustain second opi- 
nions. 


Rodney Lowe 
University of Bristol 
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COMPARING POLICY NETWORKS 





David Marsh (ed.) 
Open University Press, 1998. 240 pp. £55 (cloth), £19.99 (paper) 


In a world of mcreasing interdependencies between actors and organizations of the public 
and the private sector, the concept of policy networks seems to provide a useful tool for the 
analysis of public policy. However, the analytical and theoretical value of the concept is dis- 
puted. Problems begin with definition: it is not yet clear, how we can distinguish networks 
from, for example, institutions, informal organizations of markets Moreover, whether and 
how networks influence policy making is still an open question. And we also do not know 
very much about how networks are created, shaped and changed. 

The volume edited by David Marsh may help to advance network theory and analysis as 
it is focused exactly on these (and some other) basic questions. It includes contributions to 
the theoretical debate on the strength and weaknesses of the network concept as well as to 
comparative studies on the causal effects of networks on policy outcomes. Obviously, several 
chapters are written on the background of a recent debate among British political scientists. 
The book intends to broaden the scope of this debate and to pave the path for an integrative, 
more differentiated approach of network theory. 

This intention is realized in three steps. Firstly, David Marsh in his introduction and Guy 
Peters summarize American and German contributions to network analysis and compare them 
with British approaches. Secondly, new theoretical perspectives are suggested: Guy Peters 
shifts attention to the concepts of advocacy coalitions and epistemic communities and emphas- 
izes the cognitive and normative basis of networks. Colin Hay outlines an analytical frame- 
work to study the dynamics of networks, their rise and decline. Carsten Daugbjerg and David 
Marsh propose to combine network analysis with a state theory and a theory of actors and 
interactions. Network policies should be analysed in their dialectical interplay with macro- 
level and micro-level developments. Finally, empirical studies on networks in different policy 
fields, different countries and at the local, national and European level attempt to show that 
network theory is a useful tool for the analysis and understandimg of public policy. In a com- 
parative view, they try to reveal how the existence, structure and evolution of networks affect 
the outcome of policy making. David Marsh summarizes in his concluding chapter the findings 
and sketches a dialectical approach to the analysis of policy networks. 

The general line of argument outlined in the book is convincing. If policy networks should 
become a useful approach for the analysis of public policy, we have to understand them as 
the dynamic component of structures, as embedded in the institutional context of government 
and as shaped by cognitions, values, interests, resources and strategies of participating actors. 
The plea for a mult-level analysis, which takes into consideration that networks do not exist 
in isolation, but are normally linked to or are embedded in other networks, is important. And 
if we want to analyse the impact of networks on policy outcome, we need a typology of 
networks and to make use of it in empirical research. Whether the simple differentiation 
between issue networks and policy communities is sufficient, is another question. In any case 
it provides a good point of departure. 

All authors of the volume emphasize the need of comparative research, which is indeed 
important. However, the presentations of empirical studies reveal some methodological prob- 
lems of network research. With the exception of Peter John’s and Alisdair Cole’s report on a 
sociometric network analysis, all the contributions are based on case studies They lack an 
operational definition of networks. They fail to clarify how relations between actors or organi- 
zations are characterized and identifled. How can we, for example, distinguish pressure group 
activities from participation in networks; how can we demarcate the boundaries of real net- 
works; what are the exact criteria to differentiate between issue networks and policy communi- 
ties? If these questions are not dealt with the network concept is doomed to turn mto a catch- 
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all category without any value for explanations. Proponents of a comparative network analysis 
should more openly discuss the methodological problems of this approach. 

Nevertheless, the volume contributes to advancing theory and research on policy networks. 
It presents a good summary of the state of the art of network analyses. Beyond that, the 
authors deal with basic questions of network analysis and provide stimulating ideas for future 
discussions. Moreover, the strong argument for comparative research is supported by empir- 
cal studies which illustrate fields of application. For those interested in policy analysis and 
the network approach the book is worth reading. 


Arthur Benz 
Martin-Luther-Untversitat 


AT THE HEART OF THE UNION. STUDIES OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMISSION 





Neill Nugent (ed.) 
Macmillan, 1998. 328 pp. £50 


This book goes right into the heart of the European Union, its institutional build-up, its policy 
processes and some theoretical tools for studying it. More precisely the book deals with the 
European Commission. Apart from past contributions from Edwards and Spence (1994) and 
Cini (1996), few scholarly books exist which solely focus on the European Commission. 

The book addresses the level of the Commissioners, it traces the different cultures present 
within the different Directorates General (DGs) within the Commission, and it focuses on some 
case studies, Le. competition policy, environmental policy, cohesion policy, industrial policy. 
Furthermore this volume is addressing the question of implementation and of the history- 
making dynamics within different intergovernmental conferences (GC). Finally, the book 
looks at some theoretical challenges facing researchers wanting to understand the Commission 
Hence, the book oscillates between more general themes and more specific ones 

Common to most of the chapters within this volume is the focus on the ‘political and the 
administrative arm’ of the Commission. That is, the focus is on the level of the commissioners 
and the cabinets on the one hand and on the Commussion services on the other hand. Secondly 
the book reveals both the day-to-day decision processes within the commission and the his- 
tory-making decisions promoted by the different IGCs. Another theme frequently paid heed 
to through the volume is the question of nationality in the Commission. Is the Commission 
to be perceived of as a supranational actor, thus transcending the principle of nationality, or 
shall we perceive of the Commission as a tool-kit for the government of different member 
states — thus focusing on the intergovernmental elements within the Commission. Different 
chapters do, however, position themselves differently along this intergovernmental-supra- 
national spectrum. The reason for this difference might partly be understood as reflecting the 
object of study: whether one is studying the cultures or the formal institutional arrangements 
of the Commission, whether one is focusing on different levels within the Commission struc- 
ture — the levels of the Commissioners or the unit-level —, or whether the attention is paid on 
different phases of the decision process, e.g. the decision-shaping phase or the implementation 
phase. The dual character of the Commission concerning the question of nationality is beauti- 
fully addressed by McDonald (pp. 60-61) where she observes conflicting identifications among 
Commission officials, oscillating between an ‘esprit européen’ and more national identifi- 
cations. On somewhat the same basis, observing that ‘institutional identification [is] being with 
the DG rather than with the Commission as a whole’, Michelle Cini (p. 86) is addressing the 
fragmentation of the Commission culture. 
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Despite being a valuable contribution to our understanding of the Commission as such, and 
also to our understanding of the European Union more generally, the book exhibits some 
biases which should be revealed more explicitly. Obviously, every study is based upon certain 
selections as regards its content. It is important, however, to make explicit the biases promoted 
by these selections. The volume edited by Neill Nugent has two main biases: (i) Firstly, the 
book perceives the Commission largely as a ‘closed’ system of governance. Although several 
chapters do widen the scope to include relationships to other Union bodies and to different 
levels of governance (the national, regional and local), the overall impression is that the 
internal dynamics within the Commission is the main focus here. To illustrate this, the volume 
largely ignores one very important element within the administrative arm of the Commission: 
that is the preparatory expert committees. These committees open up the Commission by 
including member state government officials, pressure groups, representatives from industry 
and academic expertise. Secondly, the book has a theoretical bias: most of the chapters rest 
on an (explicit or implicit) rational choice, neo-liberal notion. The Commission as an institution 


extent, however not making the theoretical bias invisible. The chapter by Matlary (p. 281) also 
exhibits this bias: ‘. . . institutions are assumed to be interested in taking advantage of whatever 
opportunities are available to them ...’. 

Despite these biases, this volume is rich in empirical observations. The most refreshing 
chapter in this respect is, from my point of view, the MacMullen chapter on the demographic 
background of the Commissioners. One central finding is that the current average Com- 
missioner has a university degree in law or economics, has a background as a government 
official, manager or lawyer, and has a centrist political affiliation. He also finds that the Com- 
missioners increasingly have a background in national party politics when entering the colleg- 
ium. These observations very much give a picture of the increasing political character of the 
College of Commissioners — placed at the very heart of the Union. 


Jarle Trondal 
ARENA and the University of Oslo 


ADAPTING TO EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. SMALL STATES AND 
THE EUROPEAN UNION 


— Č mm OOOO 


Kenneth Hanf and Ben Soetendorp (eds.) 
Longman, 1997. 202 pp. £15 


The editors of this book question the claim that edited volumes are an easy way to make 
interesting information on important topics available to a broad audience in a relatively short 
time. Their experience — which they probably share with most editors — is that edited volumes 
are an extremely time and energy-consuming enterprise full of frustrations, Nevertheless the 
two Dutch scholars deliver a result which demonstrate that time and energy do pay and make 
a difference. Their book is important and relevant, and an interesting contribution to the debate 
on the state of the European Union. 

The book is about small states adapting to European integration, or — in other words — an 
analysis of the process of Europeanization. The book does not focus on development of theory 
of integration or asseasment of the existing theories. It is not aiming at constructing new con- 
cepts or analytical frameworks. The goal is an organized description and an empirical analysis 
on a comparative basis of a complicated political process usmg a rather simple set of concepts. 
The book describes how the political institutions in a number of EU-member states and two 
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small non-members have responded to the political and organizational demands springing 
from the process of European integration in general and EC/EU membership in particular. 
Small states are the point of departure. Here again the theoretical considerations are of less 
importance, the empirical findings, however, noteworthy. As in all comparative studies deal- 
ing with the EC/EU, the problem of having country studies of an equally high scholarly 
standard is also present in this investigation. Almost all small EU countries are represented: 
Belgium, with its dilemma between cohesion and autonomy; The Netherlands, characterized 
as ‘growing doubts of a loyal member’; Denmark, with its hesitant membership under constant 
testing; Ireland, pragmatism rewarded; Greece, which according to the author is pursuing an 
adaptive policy called ‘competing regional priorities’; Spain with her modernization through 
integration; Austria, characterized as adaptation through anticipation; Sweden with her main 
thesis ‘the state’ (and not the society) joins the EU. The two non-EU-members are Norway, 
an adaptive non-member, and Switzerland characterized as ‘adjustment despite deadlock’. The 
argument of categorizing Spain as a small state is certainly not convincing, and where are 
Portugal, Luxembourg and not least Finland, probably the most adaptive of the EU-new- 
comers? 

Norway has launched a very comprehensive project, ARENA, Advanced Research on the 
Europeanization of the Nation state. There are not many references to the publications of this 
project in the book. Nor to the stimulating contributions to the concept of adaptaton and its 
use by the Danish political scientist Hans Mouritzen in his recent books. This is may be due 
to the limited, but very relevant ambitions of this volume: to present some empirical findings 
from a pragmatic investigation into the EU-positions of the small states. What then are the 
basic findings? First of all, that it is an advantage for a small state to be a member of the EU 
Here they can exert more influence, achieve more of what they seek than if forced to compete 
with larger powers on their own in the international political market. Another important find- 
ing is — using the analytical framework of a distinction between governmental /admimustrative 
adaptation, political adaptation and strategic adaptation — that there seems to have been no 
radical shift or change in the way that things were done before and after the EU membership. 
The governmental adjustments were made in an incremental way, building upon traditions 
and arrangements that were already in place Nor do the country studies point to any signifi- 
cant difference between the four sets of countries, with regard to the point of time when they 
entered the EC/EU. 

These conclusions are certainly appealing There are no theoretical attempts to explain these 
features. But the book points to empirical results which are crucial parts of a general under- 
standing of the development and present state of the EU. 


Bertel Heurlin 
University of Copenhagen 


THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 





Fiona Hayes-Renshaw and Helen Wallace 
Macmillan, 1997. 376 pp. £47.50 (hard), £16.50 (paper) 


This book is a standard text on the Council of Ministers. In its narrative style, evoking informal 
elements and atmospheres of decision making in the Council and its sub-groups, this book 
complements well Martin Westlake’s 1995 The Council of the European Union, that already offers 
all formal aspects with great precision. Indeed, with the publication of these two books there 
is now less reason to say about the Council: ‘It is hard even for the practised insider to keep 
track of the procedural labyrinth and almost impossible for the outside observer’ (p. 276). 
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For an understanding of the Council, the book contains all the necessary ingredients. Its 
chapters cover: the internal organization, voting rules and co-ordination of the different sector- 
specific councils; the preparation of decision making in the Council’s working groups and in 
COREPER (Committee of Permanent Representatives); the Council Secretariat and the Presi- 
dency, which rotates among the member states every six months. A second set of chapters 
deals with the different external relations of the Council: with the European Council, where 
the heads of states assemble; with the Commussion, which prepares all legislative proposals 
and administers some of the Council’s agreed policies; with the European Parliament and its 
increasing co-responsibilities in legislation; and with the domestic politics of the member 
states. Different annexes provide the most important sources and documents on the Council. 
The reader is struck by the complexities of this decision-making machinery, mvolving 3,000 
to 4,000 officials from the capitals attending meetings every day (p. 70), and managing to agree 
normally by consensus, rarely outvoting single member states repeatedly (p. 50). 

The one major instituton that is not dealt with separately is the European Court of Justice, 
and it might have been very interesting to include an additional chapter on its relations with 
the Council. Judge-made law has a particular importance for the integration process which 
was made most evident with the establishment in case law of the principle of mutual recog- 
nition, on which the single market initiative built. The interaction between the Council and 
the Court is therefore a very stimulating topic, albeit a difficult one to tackle. 

Given the long experience of the authors, and their privileged position in observing Brussels’ 
politics, the book offers most interesting information also to those well acquainted with the 
workings of European institutions. In fact, some familiarity with the EU is advisable as the 
text may otherwise be too demanding given the institutional complexities of this polity, full 
of acronyms for different committees and procedures. Once this initial step has been taken, 
the reader is rewarded with a host of insights, ın a very well-written text, that also pays tribute 
to the historical development of the European institutions. 

It is no particular criticism of this knowledgeable presentation to mention that the reader 
should not expect to be introduced at the same time to all the various theoretical explanations 
of the European integration process and its institutions. It is only in their last chapter that the 
authors compare their findings on the Council’s working with the different accounts to be 
found in the literature. In some earlier parts one misses the mention of well-known concepts 
since not all empirical facts are put in perspective. For instance, I wondered why the group 
of net payers did not manage to use their veto coalition to limit their expenses (p. 51). Because 
the authors do not make their argument systematically throughout the volume that atmos- 
phere and consensus is important and negotiations in the Council should not only be seen as 
interest-based, I doubt that the book will convince determined intergovernmentalists. But this 
is not grave. The book assembles details which are most difficult to gather. It offers much 
food for thought for those interested in the various facets of the Council of Ministers, be it 
Increasing the understanding of a specific policy-making process or constructing insti- 
tutionalist explanations. 

For a future edition of the volume it would be desirable to build further on the strength of 
the book as a first-hand reference for all questions on the Council. Despite the very helpful 
index I recommend the detailed table of contents for a quick overview. In addition it would 
be an advantage to include further references to make it the most comprehensive entry point 
for research on the Council. I felt this need strongest when volumes on specific presidencies - 
were mentioned without including the relevant data to trace these publications (p. 152). 


Susanne K. Schmidt 
Max Planck Institute for the Study of Societies, Cologne 
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REPRESENTING INTERESTS IN THE EUROPEAN UNION 





Justin Greenwood 
Macmillan, 1997. 270 pp. £45 (hard), £15.50 (paper) 


In a fairly short time Representing Interests in the European Union by Justin Greenwood has 
gained a firm place in the bookshelves of many students of European Integration. Certainly, 
the book which provides a rather comprehensive assessment of the most important issues 
concerning interest representation in the European Union, is a requisite for anyone who wishes 
to gain a better understanding of the role played by the different types of interests in European 
policy making. For the student orientating him/herself in the field, it offers a very detailed 
introduction to the issues concerning both interest representation itself, and the problems aris- 
ing from the related analysis. At the same time, the practitioner will find it useful for the large 
amount of well-arranged information ıt presents, whereas the more advanced student will 
appreciate the thorough overview of the debates in the field of European interest represen- 
tation Briefly, this is a book with a considerable amount of up-to-date information, aiming 
at a very broad public. In fact, this corresponds to the central idea behind the book - that the 
study of interest representation is far from a specialist pursuit but, rather, is essential for 
anyone who aims to understand European public policies and the process of European inte- 
gration. With this book, Greenwood certainly contributes to the realization of this idea, even 
if this, inevitably, leads to some compromises with regard to the depth of analysis. 

The book can be divided into three parts. In chapters one to four the most important aspects 
of (the study of) interest representation in the EU are presented. Attention ıs paid to both 
national- and European-level organized interests. The main point Greenwood makes in this 
part is that the exchange of resources between private and public actors determines the access 
to public policy making and implementation where these parties become dependent upon one 
other. To this end, issues such as competencies of interest groups, (channels of) influence, 
resources, membership, and the role of European institutions, are discussed. 

In the second part (chapters five to nine) these issues are examined for different types of 
interests such as business interests, professions, labour interests, public interests and territorial 
interests. The result 1s a rather general inventory of characteristics per type of interest, which 
can be appreciated for its highly informative character, but can also be criticized for its slightly 
underdeveloped systematic approach and unsatisfactory dealing with the application of con- 
cepts of effectiveness and influence with regard to interests. On the whole, however, those 
chapters draw quite a complete picture of the most important aspects of interest representation 
in the EU, dealing also with more complex questions such as the relation between national 
and European interest groups, and alliance formation between different types of interests. 

In the final part (chapter ten) the author, combining the first two parts with theoretical 
debates on European integration, makes an assessment of the role of interest representation 
in the process towards European integration. While reading this chapter, the question arises 
whether this part would not be better inserted in the first part of the book so as to make the 
introductory framework more complete and to build upon this argument throughout the book. 
However, Greenwood offers once again a very accurate analysis, this tıme of the role of interest 
representation in the most recent debates on European integration. More importantly, he 
makes such a convincing argument about the relevance of the analysis of interest groups, that 
it will look to the reader as if he had pnor knowledge. And this is also the most important 
quality of the book: it makes the analysis of interest representation as part of the study of the 
EU accessible to a lot of different readers and will thus contribute to the extension of the 
argument in further research on the EU. 


Marjoleine Hennis 
University of Groningen 
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NORDIC LOCAL GOVERNMENT. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 
AND REFORM ACTIVITIES IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


e 


Erik Albæk, Lawrence Rose, Lars Strømberg and Krister Ståhlberg 
The Association of Finnish Local Authorities, Helsinki, 1996. 284 pp. 
Price not known 


The chapters on local government in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden are all written 
on the basis of a common platform, starting with providing historical overviews and key 
structural and financial figures from each country’s local government system. In particular, 
the authors have focused on the ‘free commune experiments’ that took place almost simul- 
taneously within each of the countries in the 1980s. Each chapter is supplied with rich lists 
of referred literature on local government research, most of the texts however are in the langu- 


This short review will focus on two issues: first, how do the authors of the national chap- 
ters go about this task of tracing the dynamics in the state/local relationships, and second, 
how and to what extent does this book succeed in providing comparative insights into 
Nordic local government? My first impression is that the book is made up of four very 
standardized presentations of each country’s local government structure. A brief historical 
presentation is the common starting point, with references to the development of local 
government legislation, and with post-war statistics on the developments in local govern- 
ment employment, size and number of municipalities, income and expenditure distri- 
butions, organizational features, voter turnouts at local and central elections, and the sup- 
port for political parties at the local level. 

In a most exemplary way, the chapters all follow the same pattern, thus making this fact- 
laden publication highly readable. With the pattern of the chapter on Denmark in mind, 
the reader can expect a presentation of corresponding features of local government in Fin- 
land, ın Norway and in Sweden when moving on to the following three chapters. Despite 
the merits of this standardized approach, I will maintain that it is a rather complicated way 
of disseminating a collection of data material that lends itself so easily to comparison. The 
material presented in the country-specific presentations leaves too much comparative work 
to be done by the reader. Tables based on information from the four local government 
systems should be presented to illuminate and discuss similarities and differences, i.e. a 
concluding (or an introductory) chapter explicitly addressmg comparisons. The authors 
have shown much discipline in gathering national-level data that are comparable, and a 
last editorial effort of compiling them in four-countries Nordic tables should not have 
been neglected. 

Also, an effort should be made to fulfil the ambition of concentrating on the central-local 
dimension in local government. The almost encyclopaedic nature of the presentations at times 
seems to drive out this focus. For example, we are presented with tables on party support at 
local elections, but this is not related to a discussion of the stands of the different parties on 
state-local issues, relevant to the question of national standardization versus municipal 
autonomy. 

One specific theme within the central-local discourse has been highlighted in this study, the 
free commune programmes within each of the Nordic countries. The evaluations of these 
experiments all focus on the energy devoted to state/local discussions on exemptions from 
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laws and government stipulations, and it is difficult to see from the studies what the substan- 
tial merits of the free commune experiments really have been, and what the effects have been 
on municipal organization and policies, outside the legislative area. One is tempted to draw 
the conclusion that these experiments have primarily had symbolic functions, and a critical 
analysis dealing with this argument should have been included. 

The introductory chapter by Albæk does not provide a comparative perspective m the sense 
that differences in state/local relations are highlighted and discussed. These four Nordic coun- 
tries are similar in many respects, but definitely not m all fields. The uniformity in local 
government development, documented by compilmg data from the four country studies, is 
so striking that this in itself demands a discussion about which mechanisms this uniformity 
is produced and maintained. Are there institutions or practices, on the Nordic level, or involv- 
ing Nordic partnership, that enhance uniformity, or does it emerge from a similarity in societal 
challenges across the country borders? 

I agree with Albzek’s formulations that the Nordic welfare state model has permitted con- 
siderable decentralization and discretion to the local government levels, without compromis- 
ing the basic social equality goals within a welfare state framework. Further, the tensions 
challenging local government and the welfare arrangements are competently discussed in his 
introductory chapter. The focus on experimentation however may mislead some readers 
approaching this text as a comprehensive introduction to local government in the Nordic 
countries. As mentioned above, the effects of the ‘free commune programmes’ in a wider local 
government context remain unclear, as the timing of the evaluation of the programme did 
not allow the researchers to do what would be a natural follow-up study, for example by 
comparing performances of the participating communes with non-participants. 

The idea to produce a book on Nordic local government is praiseworthy. This publication 
is highly valuable as an introduction to local government development for non-Nordic 
students of local government, and especially those interested in changes and innovations in 
central-local relations. 


Nils Aarscether 
Institute of Planning and Community Studies, University of Tromsø 


MANAGERIALISM: THE GREAT DEBATE 





Mark Considine and Martin Painter (eds.) 
Melbourne University Press, 1997. 283 pp. A$24.95 


Australia’s public services have experienced a reformation that has much in common with 
the British public sector’s experience during the 1980s and 1990s. In both countries all levels 
of government and all manner of agencies have been subjected to the Rational Choice critique 
and a managerialist analysis begun in the US public sector of the 1970s and given momentum 
under successive British and American New Right governments. Like El Nind, the effects of 
this phenomenon have spread throughout the world, but those effects have taken on different 
expressions in different parts of the globe. 

Considine and Painter have brought together ten papers which first appeared in the Aus- 
tralian Journal of Public Administration between 1987 and 1995, charting the managerialist 
debate, as it analysed the reforms being implemented in that country. There are also contri- 
butions from Roger Wettenhall and Sylvie Trosa, who seek to place the debate in a wider 
context. The book explores the reasons for political support for the reforms in Australia, chart- 
ing politicians’ belief in the need for mcreased central control of programmes to help solve 
budget difficulties (p.3). While the promises made to the public of improved services and 
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reduced costs, mimic those made to the citizenry of other western countries where mana- 
gerialist reforms have taken place. Furthermore, the book’s authors address why some of the 
most enthusiastic reformers were Labor politicians and looks at their attempts to enforce lab- 
our flexibilities and scale down the public sector. 

Yeatman, places the changes in their Australian administrative context, examining whether 
the managerialist movement represented a Cultural Revolution, and illustrating the peculiari- 
ties of Australian public administration. She notes the prommence given to the state and public 
sector in Australia (p. 32) and the development of a ‘new class’ based on higher education, 
which had an ‘especially close relationship to the state, more so than in countries like the 
United States and the United Kingdom where the state is more dispersed’ (ibid). Given this 
closeness and the way ın which successive governments used the state to expand an inter- 
ventionist view of the role of the public sector, the transformation imposed by Labor govern- 
ments in the 1980s and 1990s were to shock some observers. Yeatman argues the change in 
the social composition of the Labor Party and its ministers helped to bring about the Party’s 
transformation, prior to the onslaught it launched upon the public sector. 

The chapters by Painter, Considine, Paterson and Keating, debate the nature of public man- 
agement. The anti-managerialists ‘point out’ the ‘conceptual inadequacies in the corporate 
management framework’ upon which much of the analysis is based (p. 68). Considine shows 
the flaws in the way in which the analysis defines and advances the issue of efficiency and 
links it with the question of control over policy and its execution. While Paterson ‘strikes back’ 
to argue the case for managerialism and assert that the anti-managerialist case misses the 
benefits brought by the reforms while exaggerating the drawbacks. 

In general, the contributions from practitioners (Michael Keating, John Paterson) tends to 
side with those academics in favour of the reforms. They argue that empirically managerialism 
has delivered better services more efficiently and effectively. The sceptical and anti-managerial 
academics, however, tend to point to the weaknesses in the theoretical underpinnings and the 
Jack of definitional clarity, as well as more practical issues such as problems over account- 
ability and growing social inequality. These are views with which the pro-managerialist lobby 
have little patience, Keating argues the old model treated public administration as an end in 
itself and: ‘provided little or no guidance as to the purpose of government intervention or 
exactly what public servants should actually be expected to achieve. Too often the process 
and compliance with that process became the objective of public administration. The reforms 
have retained the important values of probity and fair dealing while reflecting contemporary 
reality in terms of the functons of government’ (p. 131). 

Sinclair moves the debate on to explore the issue of management culture away from a simple 
polarity, while Alford’s chapter attempts to distil from the debate a ‘new public management 
model’ which no longer seeks ‘one best way’, but calls for a more contingent approach which 
demands ‘not a single managerial paradigm, but rather a repertoire of prescriptions’ including 
an awareness of the political nature of the public sector and sensitivity to the public and 
stakeholders (pp. 167-70). The book concludes with short chapters which explore an overview 
of the reform of public management (Yeatman), an attempt to distinguish the tasks of public 
management (Gregory) and a discussion of the issues of post-managerialism (Trosa) and the 
‘hollow state’ (Davis). 

Considine and Painter have pulled together a coherent set of papers which trace and eluci- 
date the managerialist debate as it occurred in Australia, but which has much wider impor- 
tance, given the seemingly ubiquitous nature of managerialism in western countries. 


Andrew Massey 
Untversity of Portsmouth 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE POLICY SCIENCES 





Peter DeLeon 
State University of New York Press, 1997. 160 pp. Price not known 


This very stimulating book discusses the relationship between policy science and democracy 
in the United States. Its main objective is to argue that Harold Lasswell’s old vision of ‘a 
policy science of democracy’ has been disrupted. Once the policy sciences became closely 
linked to contemporary governmental processes, their practice became detached from their 
prescribed democratic ideals and origins. Policy science in the United States today, DeLeon 
maintains, is more adequately portrayed as ‘a political science of tyranny’. DeLeon identifies 
two reasons for this state of affairs. The first 1s the solid foundation of American political 
science in positivist objectivism, while the second is its devotion to a Madisonian — as opposed 
to a Tocquevillian — vision of democracy. The task of the book is to relocate the policy sciences 
within an expanded version of the American democratic dream so that the two work co- 
operatively towards mutual goals instead of being at odds with one another. DeLeon sees 
participatory policy analysis (PPA) as pointmg in the right direction. The aim of PPA is to 
develop governance institutions that integrate civil society and lay people more directly in 
processes of societal governance. 

In chapter two DeLeon provides a clarificatory historical overview of the vision of ‘Democ- 
racy in America’. He describes the long-lasting dispute concerning the content of the concept 
of democracy and the way it should be institutionalized. Two distinct visions of democracy 
are identified: a Madisonian vision of élite-orented representative democracy and a Tocquev- 
illian vision of direct, participatory democracy. DeLeon concludes, with regret, that the former 
vision is more in accordance with the actual democratic institutions in the United States than 
the latter. 

Chapter three identifies the traditional core of the policy sciences in the United States as 
offering ‘political decision-makers a markedly higher standard of information upon which to 
base their policies and programmes’. However, owing to the foundation of policy sciences in 
Newtonian positivist objectivism, the main function of policy science has been defined as 
descriptive as opposed to prescriptive. As a result, policy science of democracy has come to 
mean policy science of Madisonian democracy leaving out the Tocquevillian part of the dream. 
The two main streams of policy sclence which have developed within this Madisonian model 
of democracy are utilitarianism and liberal rationalism. Utilitarianism and rationalism go well 
with élitism while liberalism goes hand in glove with a depoliticized civil society. 

In chapter four and five, DeLeon argues the crucial need for the development of what he 
calls a ‘postpositivist’ policy science which is based on a normative and prescriptive Tocquev- 
illian vision of democracy. The normative stand of this policy science of democracy is the 
promotion of democratic institutions which contribute to integrating civil society and ordinary 
lay people directly into the policy process. One possibility is the development of the PPA 
which proposes a variety of institutionalized ways to promote citizen participation in processes 
of public governance ranging from discursive panels to juries and policy forums. 

In my view, the book provides an interesting and well-argued introduction to visions of 
democracy and the role of the policy sciences in the United States. I welcome the attack which 
is launched on the positivist objectivism which seems to dominate since it prevents us from 
recognizing the double-hermeneutics of political science. This being said, I have to add that 
I do not find DeLeon’s call for normativism an attractive alternative to objectivism. In fact it 
comes to mind that the sharp opposition between objectivism and normativism which is drawn 
might represent a more general trend within political science in the United States. One might 
suspect that this opposition is caused by the historically close connection between government 
practice and policy sciences. The problem with this close connection of which DeLeon speaks 
so warmly is that policy science tends to become politicized. Descriptivists work in the interest 
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of existing authorities while normativists Produce ammunition for reformers. The danger of 
a politicized policy science is that the specifically scientific quality of policy science becomes 
marginalized. In order to prevent policy sciences drifting into consulting agencies it is neces- 
sary to thoroughly reconsider the methodological foundation of the policy sciences. The book 
lacks such methodological considerations. One way to go in this search for a new methodolog- 
ical foundation of the policy sciences which avoids both descriptivism and normativism is 
social constructivism. However, despite these shortcomings the book is guaranteed worth- 
while reading especially for Europeans with a limited knowledge of American policy science. 


Eva Sørensen 
University of Roskilde 


BOLA - THE BUSINESS OPEN LEARNING ARCHIVE 


eee 
Http://sol.brunel.ac.uk/~jarvis/bola/index.html 


Most WWW sites related to education are the home pages of particular university courses, 
telling about the curriculum, the instructor and the assignments etc. for that particular course. 
There are not many comprehensive WWW sites designed for learning only — BOLA at the 
Business Division of Brunel University, UK, is one such, however, and although it is not 
specifically aimed at public administration, we shall consider its general and specific values 
in this review. 

The home page of BOLA tells us that it is designed to 


— act as a business studies primer 

— support distance learning 

— offer WWW links for business learners 

— target specialist study 

— stimulate preparation and questions for seminars 
— make lecture handouts redundant 


The home page gives the reader the structure of this archive for business studies, and at 
the bottom there are 36 links to various other sources of interest for the business learner. 

The main elements of the archive include such topics as Planning for a Business Start-up, 
Forms of Business, Business Analysis and Excellence, Accounting Resources, Systems Concepts 
and Business, Power and Management, Organizational Structure/ Culture, The Managerial 
Problem, Business Ethics, Operations Management, Skills of Information Management, Human 


be understood as the equivalent of lecture handouts with concise definitions of various aspects 
of organizational powers, and under a number of the specifications the possibility to click 
oneself further into some definitional aspects of, for example, participation in business, or a 
presentation of a prominent author such as the sociologist Berger. 

One entry concerns ‘the managerial problem’, and clicking that entry takes the browser 
through a series of basic advice ~ how-to — for the manager-to-be; the advice is short and 
crisp and probably meant as the equivalent of summaries from lecture overheads; it is based 
on a text book in management. The user here misses more WWW-links to the wider world 
of the web, plus some case material to underscore the basic points. 

The general links on the home page need updating. Many of the links this reviewer tried 
out were outdated. Those that worked within the expertise of the reviewer — public adminis- 
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tration — were not the most relevant. So this part needs some serious additional work — not 
surprisingly, since this happens a lot on the net, and consequently, updating one’s pages may 
be quite tedious. But it would make sense to make a number of reference links to other pages 
that have themselves many links. 

BOLA is still under construction. Consequently, the possibilities to click on to more specific 
information are not fully developed and at this point seem to be dependent on the Web- 
authors special interests. The links of the texts the reviewer tried were all links within the 
BOLA archive itself, and thus authored by the BOLA personnel. BOLA could easily expand 
the reach by providing the reader with links to pages at other sites (running the nsk, of course, 
that they may disappear or get new addresses). 

The organization of the BOLA archive gives rise to a number of questions Is the purpose 
to change the habits of students from the reading of textbooks to the reading of computer 
screens (or print-outs)? Or is it to ease them from the burden of showing up to lectures because 
the handouts are now on screen? Is the purpose to give anyone who has forgotten the prin- 
ciples of Weber’s bureaucratic principles a chance for a concise on-screen lookup? 

At this point, it is a mix of lecture handouts and the possibility to check some concept or 
main author within the trade. It functions well for those purposes, but still lacks the develop- 
ment towards a really comprehensive body of condensed knowledge. Therefore, it is hardly 
yet the business studies primer, since it is too condensed for the ignorant. It does support 
distasnce learning, linking, stimulation for seminar questions, and it replaces handouts, for 
which it should be welcomed. But the road towards targeting specialist studies still seems to 
be a long one. 

In conclusion, the BOLA archive has set high aspirations. It has come some of the way, but 
shll needs considerable and serious work to fulfil the aims. One has a sense that by far the 
most work with the site is in the hands of one individual. If so, it deserves constructive atten- 
tion from more colleagues. 


Peter Bogason 
Roskilde University 
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PUBLIC POLICIES, PRIVATE STRATEGIES AND 
LOCAL PUBLIC SPENDING BODIES 





ALAN GREER AND PAUL HOGGETT 


Local Public Spending Bodies (LPSBs) occupy an important position in the contem- 
porary structures of governance in the UK. As exemplars of many of the diverse 
characteristics of the New Public Management, LPSBs inhabit the fuzzy space 
between the public and private spheres, both in terms of organizational structure 
and service delivery. One finding from recent research into the internal governance 
of three kinds of LPSBs — Further Education Colleges, Housing Associations and 
Training and Enterprise Councils — was that the language of strategy predominated 
over that of policy on the boards of such organizations. In this article we assess the 
significance of this finding. We contend that the two terms are not interchangeable 
and that a vital distinction needs to be maintained between them. Specifically we 
argue that policy refers to collections of decisions grounded in public values 
whereas the concept of strategy, particularly as currently understood in the context 
of the New Public Management, refers to the positioning of an organization in its 
struggle to survive and grow. We conclude that LPSBs have been invited to behave 
strategically within a framework of increasingly centralized policy objectives and 
resource allocations. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the late 1980s a diverse complex of organizations have emerged in 
the UK which, although often constitutionally independent of government, 
have been entrusted with the delivery of public services and programmes. 
Often pejoratively referred to as ‘local quangos’, it has become conven- 
tional, following the Nolan Committee on Standards in Public Life, to refer 
to such organizations as Local Public Spending Bodies (LPSBs). As defined 
by the Nolan committee, LPSBs operate at the public-private sector interface 
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and are not-for-profit organizations ‘which are neither fully elected nor 
appointed by Ministers, but which provide public services, often delivered 
at local level, which are wholly or largely publicly funded’ (Committee on 
Standards in Public Life 1995, p. 5). 

Academic attention initially focused on problems concerning the rep- 
resentativeness, accountability and openness of LSPBs (Davis and Stewart 
1994; Plummer 1994; Weir and Hall 1994). With the exception of the schools’ 
education and health sectors (Halpin, Power and Fitz 1993; Levacic 1995; 
Preedy, Glatter and Levacic 1997; Ferlie, Ashburner and Fitzgerald 1995; 
Ferlie, Pettigrew, Ashburner and Fitzgerald 1996) comparatively less atten- 
tion has been devoted to questions about where power lies within the new 
boards and governing bodies, and how decisions are made and by whom. 

This article is grounded in recent case study research into internal 
governance in three types of LPSBs (see also Greer and Hoggett 1997a, 
1997b). Drawing on a main sample of four further education colleges 
(FECs), three housing associations (HAs) and one training and enterprise 
council (TEC), information was gathered from in-depth interviews with key 
actors including board members and senior executives, from observational 
study of the operation of boards, and from an analysis of relevant docu- 
ments and statements such as annual reports, minutes of meetings, mission 
statements, and strategic and operational plans. This was supplemented by 
less detailed investigation of two TECs and one HA. In this article our 
concern is with one key finding of the research, namely the ubiquitousness 
of the language of strategy and strategic management within LPSBs in con- 
trast with the comparative absence of references to policy. In particular, we 
ask whether the apparent triumph of ‘strategy speak’ reflects the absence 
of policy-making capacity within LPSBs or merely denotes new ways of 
talking about traditional roles and functions. 


POLICY AND STRATEGY: A CONCEPTUAL DISTINCTION 


The concept of strategy has become ubiquitous in recent years (Crow 1989). 
Unfortunately the more popular the term has become the less it has been 
subject to critical reflection and this is particularly important given the 
incorporation of the term into ‘strategic management’ (Knights and Morgan 
1995). There have been few attempts, so far, to trace the history of the dis- 
course of strategy, its military origins, its incorporation by management 
into the private sector in the USA in the 1960s (Chandler 1962; Ansoff 1965), 
the dominance of Porter’s (1980) ‘competitive forces’ model of strategic 
management in the 1980s or the insertion of strategic management into the 
New Public Management of the 1990s. 

Knights and Morgan (1995) provide one of the few critical histories of 
the idea. They indicate that strategic practices were not adopted evenly 
across nations or sectors and suggest that the spur to adoption seemed to 
be the need to manage the uncertainties of increasingly competitive markets 
and politically sensitive environments. Their analysis of the adoption of 
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strategic practices by Britain’s financial services sector links it firmly to the 
deregulation of the sector in the 1980s. We would add, that with deepening 
competition attendent upon globalization, it becomes even more imperative 
for organizations continually to readjust to an increasingly complex and 
fluid environment if they are to survive and grow (Johnson and Scholes 
1988, p. 145). Strategic management appears therefore to offer the prospect 
of rescue to managers in the globalized and deregulated economy of the 
late 1990s. 

Knights and Morgan (1995) also note the military origin of strategy. 
According to the Oxford Dictionary strategy refers to ‘the art of war; the 
management of an army or armies in a campaign; the art of moving troops, 
ships, aircraft, etc. into favourable positions; a plan of action in business or 
politics’. Both military and non-military usages of the term share a common 
element, strategy is concerned with means, with effective performance. 

The idea of strategy as a course of action or an attempt to give direction 
to an organization is, we would argue, a general and relatively unprob- 
lemmatic usage of the term which has been deployed within the public 
sector for many years. However, more recently, a much more contentious 
discourse of strategy has developed within the public sector, the military 
origins of which are much more transparent. Here strategy assumes the 
specific form of strategic management. The metaphor of war permeates the 
two leading paradigms of contemporary strategic management — the com- 
petitive forces and strategic conflict approaches (Teece, Pisano and Shuen 
1997). The idea of organizational ‘positioning’, the creation of defensible 
positions against competitive forces, is central to Porter’s approach (Porter 
1980). As Asch and Bowman put it, ‘management will need to consider 
what threats or opportunities exist, or may exist in the future, in order to 
position the entity appropriately’ (1989, p. xiii). The strategic conflict model 
(Shapiro 1989) suggests a more dynamic approach in which firms make 
‘moves’ designed to throw rivals off balance. It is also concerned with occu- 
pying defensible positions but seeks to use these as a base from which to 
have an impact on competitors. Strategic management, then, is concerned 
with ‘how firms achieve and sustain competitive advantage’ (Schendel 
1996; Teece et al. 1997). Clearly the deployment of strategic management 
within the New Public Management makes sense only in the context of a 
public sector which has itself been subject to deregulation and marketiz- 
ation. 

The concept of policy has also both a general and specific meaning. In 
the general sense, policy normally refers to webs of decisions, or courses 
of action or inaction which give direction, coherence and continuity. Heclo, 
for example, defines policy as a course of action or inaction rather than 
specific decisions (1972). Thus policy is more or less synonymous with strat- 
egy in its general usage. More specifically however, the notion of policy 
typically incorporates a concern with both means and ends, with ‘the selec- 
tion of goals and the means of achieving them within a given situation’ 
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(Jenkins 1978, p. 15). Thus policy involves what Easton referred to as ‘the 
allocation of values’ (Easton 1953) and typically has distributional conse- 
ences. 

What is therefore distinctive about policy is its concern for ends and 
values. But policies are not simply straightforward expressions of values. 
As Vickers (1973) notes, values such as equality or liberty are necessarily 
ambiguous and imprecise, therein lies their strength and the possibility that 
each generation may revisit them to find new meanings. The craft of the 
policy actor lies in the appreciation of the creative possibilities of ambiguity, 
‘he is an artist in shaping the norms and values from which his policy is 
made’ (Vickers 1973, p. 109). There is a vital relationship between policy in 
this specific sense and the sphere of ‘the public’. As such the discourse of 
policy refers to a sphere of life which lies beyond the private interests of 
individuals or groups. For example, Equal Opportunities or Environmental 
policies embody some notion of a general good which transcends the parti- 
cular concern of an organization for survival or growth. Clearly policies 
can be held by public and private organizations; however the connection 
with public values suggests that policies are typically the particular pre- 
serve of government. Ranson and Stewart argue that the public domain is 
distinctive and that its essential role is ‘clarifying, constituting and achiev- 
ing public purpose’ (1989, p. 10). But what are public purposes and collec- 
tive choices if they are not the embodiment of values expressed in the form 
of the particular or general good? If ‘politics is the process of determining 
collective values out of the diversity of social and economic interests’ 
(Stewart and Ranson 1988, p. 15), then public policy is the attempt to give 
these values substance and to ensure that they inform social life. This 
should not be taken to imply that public policies must necessarily be made 
in a top-down and deliberative way by governments or other public organi- 
zations. Not only may policies be formed through the routine actions of 
public officials but organizations such as pressure groups, social move- 
ments and political parties can also play an important role, for example 
through campaigning, the operation of policy networks or corporatist- 
type arrangements. 

Considered in their non-specific sense as ‘a course of action’ the concepts 
of policy and strategy have a certain correspondence; indeed one is often 
used as a synonym for the other. Analyses of both concepts distinguish 
between what might be termed top-down and bottom-up approaches, 
between formulation and implementation (as embodied in the dichotomies 
of policy/administration and strategy/operations), and between rational 
planning models and models which would see decisions as fundamentally 
‘emergent’ (Barrett and Fudge 1981; Mintzberg and Waters 1985). However, 
it is the concern with collective ends as well as means and with setting or 
allocating standards, norms and values which, we argue, distinguishes pol- 
icy from strategy. Indeed the most cursory inspection of the academic litera- 
ture on the concepts of policy and strategy appears to confirm the view 
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that they constitute two discrete academic traditions, the former located at 
the interface of political science and social policy, the latter based firmly 
within the discipline of business and management studies. Neither litera- 
ture indicates much awareness of the other and texts on strategic manage- 
ment (Asch and Bowman 1989; Johnson and Scholes 1988) rarely refer to 
policy or policy making, whereas those on policy analysis (Parsons 1995) 
make little mention of strategy. We wish to argue that this is not surprising 
because, except in the most general sense, policy and strategy are not the 
same thing, nor different ways of speaking about the same thing, but are 
conceptually distinct. For some researchers of organizations in the public 
sphere, the language of management science seems to offer more explana- 
tory potential than the traditional institutional approach to policy making 
(see Pollitt and Harrison 1992; Ferlie, Pettigrew, Ashburner and Fitzgerald 
1996). But policy and strategy are not interchangeable discourses. They do 
not simply reflect contemporary fashion and individual preference, with 
the latter enjoying currency at a time when the private sector is being held 
up as a model for service delivery. Despite the loose usages of everyday 
life, there are good grounds for sharpening the distinctions between policy 
and strategy. Thus definitions of strategy which, for example, equate it with 
planning (Pollitt and Harrison 1992) or with the important, are unsatisfac- 
tory for at this general level policies may also denote planning and are 
frequently concerned with the important and significant. 

If the new generation of independent provider organizations which are 
characteristic of modern governance are increasingly concerned with strat- 
egy rather than policy, this is likely to be because of changes in what they 
do and how they operate rather than changes in terminology and linguistic 
convention. As such it is vital to preserve a conceptual distinction between 
strategy and policy in order to help further our understanding of the nature, 
and some of the impacts, of public sector reform in the UK. The use of the 
language of strategy in organizations such as LPSBs indicates something 
more fundamental than a more modern way of looking at decision making. 

Drawing on the more specific meanings of policy and strategy that have 
been outlined, we offer the following stipulative definition: an organization, 
whether public or private, is concerned with policy whenever it pursues courses 
of action which are informed by collective values, for example those voiced by 
groups and communities in the public sphere; an organization is concerned with 
strategy whenever it pursues courses of action which are either means towards the 
organization's survival and/or growth or towards the private advantage of organi- 
zational actors. 

The ‘course of action’ which best exemplifies strategic management con- 
cerns the ‘positioning’ of the organization in its environment — typically, 

but not necessarily, a market. 

' Whilst the concepts of policy and strategy we have just proposed can 
apply equally to public and private organizations, strategic management 
refers to a set of practices which originated within and are specifically rel- 
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evant to organizations within competitive, market environments. This is 
not to deny that many businesses formulate policy, or mission, statements 
which incorporate key values. For example, Quaker notions about the treat- 
ment of workers are not guided solely by the profit motive or organiza- 
tional positioning but by wider cultural and religious values. The key ques- 
tion is to what extent such behaviour is informed by social values and to 
what extent is it purely strategic, that is, driven by the desire to increase 
market share or profit. Conversely, although developed in the context of 
private organizations, and although there is much disagreement about how 
appropriate the notion of strategic management is for the public sector, the 
concept of strategy even in this specific sense clearly can apply to public 
bureaucracies. Budget-maximizing (Niskanen 1971) or bureau-shaping 
activities (Dunleavy 1991) indicate strategic behaviour in which public ser- 
vice executives, although embedded in a hierarchical structure, seek to 
manoeuvre their organizations in competition for resources (financial and 
legislative) held by central government or even by the private sector. Such 
‘unlicensed’ strategic behaviour has often been seen as an aspect of “‘bureau- 
cratic dysfunction’ (Hoggett 1991). Governments and public organizations 
clearly also devise courses of action for the implementation of policy 
choices. 

Policy and strategic action are not mutually exclusive practices, organiza- 
tions do not engage in one thing or the other, they often do both at the 
same time. Take, for instance, the provision of mortgage tax relief. As a 
policy this involves a redistribution of resources from taxpayers generally 
to house-buyers in particular and is grounded in some value-judgement 
about the desirability of home-ownership. As a strategy, the provision of 
such tax relief may be interpreted as an attempt by an organization such 
as a political party or government to position itself in the political market 
place, to be part of its strategy to gain or retain political power. In strategy 
terms, therefore, the course of action is prompted not by a concern with 
fundamental values but with organizational positioning. 

What we wish to preserve are the contrasting etymologies of policy and 
strategy, of values versus positioning, without implying that these are sep- 
arate concerns for separate organizations. Clearly this kind of distinction is 
contentious. It could be objected that a search for a tighter distinction is 
both futile and unnecessarily restrictive. Reality and everyday usage — that 
one person's policy is another person’s strategy — is likely to resist attempts 
to impose academic clarity. Nonetheless there is surely merit in trying to 
clarify what we mean when we speak of policy and strategy, to make a 
conceptual distinction between two terms whose use is often coterminous 
and haphazard. 


LOCAL PUBLIC SPENDING BODIES: BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


One consequence of the neo-liberal reforms of the public sector has been 
that the traditional distinction from the private sector has been increasingly 
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difficult to maintain. For Rhodes, this fuzziness at the public-private inter- 
face is a central feature of contemporary governance (Rhodes 1996, 1997). 
Governance is complex and is ‘a broader term than government with ser- 
vices provided by any permutation of government and the private and vol- 
untary sectors. Interorganizational linkages are a defining characteristic of 
service delivery’ (1996, p. 658). The use of the notion of governance there- 
fore involves a recognition of the increasing permeability of the boundary 
between the public and private sectors, of the interactive relationships 
between institutions of government such as local councils and LPSBs such 
as TECs, housing associations, and further education corporations. 
Processes of decentralization, combined with the extension of markets 
and competition have led to the emergence of a layer of organizations 
characterized by elements of ‘publicness’ and ‘privateness’. For example, a 
TEC is constituted as a limited liability company which nevertheless oper- 
ates within the local public sphere. Housing associations and voluntary 
organizations in social care are often registered charities, but they are rarely 
membership organizations and their boards are not elected by any kind of 
‘public’. The composition of boards of further education colleges, urban 
development corporations, housing action trusts, etc. is governed by the 
statutes which established them. These boards are almost entirely non- 
elected and yet have responsibility for the delivery of public services and 
programmes (Greer and Hoggett 1996; Weir and Hall 1994). This new gen- 
eration of ‘provider’ organizations resembles what have been termed ‘small 
and medium-sized public enterprises’ or SMPEs (Hoggett 1996). The cre- 
ation of quasi-markets within which many of these LPSBs operate, is equiv- 
alent to a partial de-institutionalization of the public sector. It involves the 
fusion of hierarchy and market, lubricated by networks, rather than the 
total replacement of hierarchies by markets (Bradach and Eccles 1989). 
Many of these ‘provider’ organizations should therefore properly be 
depicted as ‘hybrid’ organizations which combine both public and private 
characteristics and operate in an environment which is both commercial 
and political. It might be expected, therefore, that the discourses of policy 
and strategy are equally relevant for organizations such as FECs, TECs and 
HAs. However, one of the central findings of our research was the predomi- 
nance of what some refer to as ‘strategy chatter’ (Ferlie et al. 1996, p. 162) 
in contrast to references to policy. This may reflect contemporary usage of 
the term and the reality of that everyday lack of clarity which our concep- 
tual distinction is designed to counteract. Certainly some of those inter- 
viewed used the term strategy to denote activity which our conception 
would see as policy, reflecting perhaps the outlook that policy was the 
province of government. Neither do we claim that LPSBs are never con- 
cerned with policy. What is clear is that the greater use of the language of 
strategy reflects important changes in the processes of governance and ser- 
vice delivery. An explicit objective of the public sector reforms since 1979 
has been to create a new generation of provider organizations which are 
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required and expected to behave strategically — the informal discretion of 
the past to be replaced by the formalized freedoms or regulated autonomy 
of the New Public Management. As de-institutionalization is uneven, how- 
ever, LPSBs also vary in terms of the degree of autonomy which they enjoy. 
What is important is not only the degree but the nature of any autonomy 
which LPSBs may enjoy. In other words, organizations such as FECs, TECs 
and HAs may have both ‘strategic autonomy’ and ‘policy autonomy’, 
reflecting the extent to which they are concerned with the realization of 
values and organizational growth and survival. For FECs, TECs and HAs, as 
well as other LPSBs such as schools, health trusts, and universities, strategic 
management seems to have become a key weapon in the struggle to survive 
and grow in an increasingly competitive environment. Conversely, such 
organizations seem much less concerned with policy — with the allocation 
of values — perhaps because the environment within which they operate 
also includes elements of strong centralized policy control by government. 
To give just one example, our research fully echoed the findings of Jephco- 
te’s study of newly incorporated further education colleges when he 
observed, ‘curriculum matters have, generally, not been amongst the main 
concerns of principals and boards of governors’ (Jephcote ef al. 1996, p. 44). 

Competition between organizations within the three sectors seems to 
vary more substantially. For Le Grand and Bartlett (1993), market structure 
is one of the key characteristics of a quasi-market, that is the degree of 
competition and the extent of the government’s monopsony purchasing 
powers. The market structure of the further education, housing and training 
sectors differs considerably. TECs operate very much as monopoly funders 
of government training programmes within their locality. Whilst they have 
a provider role in the training area this tends to be minimal, most direct 
training is contracted-out to the FE, private and voluntary sectors where 
organizations compete for resources. Unlike TECs, FECs are in direct com- 
petition with other organizations. In some areas colleges will not only com- 
pete against each other but also against sixth form colleges and secondary 
schools in the market for students seeking further education (Jephcote et 
al. 1996 pp. 43-4). If anything the HA market is even more competitive as 
associations are not necessarily tied to any particular locality or region. 
Thus, a local housing association in Cornwall might find itself competing 
with big national associations for housing projects in what it sees as its own 
back yard. With large-scale voluntary transfer (LSVT) associations, how- 
ever, there is a danger, also identified by the Nolan committee, that they 
can be near monopoly providers of social housing in their areas (Committee 
on Standards in Public Life 1996, p. 94, para. 351). 

Central government also influences the pattern of relationships between 
sectors at the local level. For example, several board members and senior 
managers in HAs pointed out that funding for new developments was 
increasingly connected to their ability to form partnerships with local hous- 
ing authorities. The Single Regeneration Budget (SRB) has also forced TECs 
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to see the development of partnerships with local authorities and the volun- 
tary sector as an essential prerequisite to attracting DfEE funding. During 
the last years of the Conservative government there were no equivalent 
pressures on FE colleges to develop partnerships of this scale. 


STRATEGIC ISSUES WITHIN LOCAL PUBLIC SPENDING BODIES 


On the definition outlined above, strategy is primarily concerned with 
organizational positioning. ‘Positioning’ corresponds to the occupation of 
defendable territory and in terms of strategic options it is concerned with 
tactics such as withdrawal from markets, consolidation, penetration, diver- 
sification, acquisition, product and/or market development or doing 
nothing Johnson and Scholes 1988, p. 167). In this respect, strategic issues 
dominated the agendas of all of the boards in our study and they also 
constituted a significant part of the work of subcommittees. Essentially such 
issues related to the survival and future development of the organization 
in the (quasi-) market within which it operates. This is not to claim that 
such LPSBs do not concern themselves with policy or are solely concerned 
with narrow notions of value for money, but that much of the activities of 
LPSBs can be characterized as strategic positioning. LPSBs in the housing, 
further education and training sectors appear to have engaged in several 
types of strategic behaviour which are clearly related to their position vis- 
a-vis their rivals in local and regional markets, namely mergers, creating 
distinctive market niches, diversification, consolidation and/or develop- 
ment, and adjusting organizational profile. 


Mergers 

In the private sector the practices of merger and de-merger are often used as 
strategic options for improving market position, for example by increasing 
market share. It should come as no surprise, therefore, that the merger 
option has been frequently considered in the world of LPSBs, including 
several of the organizations in our sample. In one of the FECs, for example, 
arrangements for merger with another nearby college were well advanced 
and were eventually completed successfully. In this case the reasons given 
were clearly within the ambit of strategic positioning rather than policy. 
Thus the main advantage of merger was seen as greater efficiency, achieved 
through savings on management overheads and through the elimination 
of the trend towards aggressive competition for the same NVQ/GCSE/A 
Level market (one college intended to expand into this area which had 
previously been the preserve of the other). A TEC was also investigating 
the feasibility and desirability of merging with a neighbouring TEC. Here 
the concern was that mergers between other TECs in the region had given 
them a more powerful voice and that a new Labour government would be 
likely to opt for regional development companies operating across much 
larger territories than existing TEC boundaries. 
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Creating distinctive market niches 

In the case of the FE merger, the motivation was partly because one college 
threatened to encroach on a distinctive market niche of another. This is 
another way in which LSPBs can position themselves in their environment. 
Many HAs, for example, are acutely aware of the need to develop a distinc- 
tive local or regional identity. Three of the associations that we studied had 
a very clear sense of the geographic boundaries within which they sought 
to operate. This enabled them to target a finite group of local authorities 
regarding the development of partnerships. This ‘local’ appeal was com- 
bined with other methods of creating a distinctive profile. Thus one urban 
association which concentrated on inner city housing also had a self-image 
of ‘doing things that other housing associations back off from’, as one 
executive put it. A three-year rent freeze in another HA was partly strategic, 
a distinctive selling-point of the organization in its search to find and main- 
tain partnerships with surrounding local authorities. As a strategy it helped 
the organization to find a distinctive position for itself. Thus the Chief 
Executive described the association’s distinctive profile as follows: ‘we will 
be the major player in housing vulnerable people in the region ... I want 
us to be the Marks and Spencer of the region, I want people to go to their 
councillor and say “I want to go to X because their rents are reasonable 
and their quality is good”. In another association there was pride amongst 
board members that they had been the leading player in their region in 
developing short-life and living-over-the-shop schemes, evident from the 
concern expressed by some when it was suggested that the commitment in 
this area be scaled back. 


Diversification 

When faced with increasing competition, one response of firms in the priv- 
ate sector is to diversify into other markets. Whilst we found no examples 
amongst LPSBs of organizations moving into entirely new activities (for 
example from further education to tourism) there were instances of diversi- 
fication within sectors. Two of the housing associations, for example, were 
moving strongly into the supported housing sphere. This had major impli- 
cations for the associations as they were now employing staff trained in 
social care rather than housing and this required new professional support 
structures. As resources channelled into building programmes dry up, some 
within the HA movement anticipate that associations will move away from 
the traditional housing-specific function as they become increasingly multi- 
purpose organizations (for example neighbourhood service organizations) 
involved in community care and community regeneration activities. 


Consolidation or development? 

Effectively managed TECs and HAs can accumulate quite considerable fin- 
ancial surpluses. The management of these pose a number of strategic 
issues for organizations, particularly those which are ‘non profit-making’. 
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For HAs the key strategic question typically concerns the use of surpluses 
and specifically the extent to which they will be used to support new devel- 
opments as opposed to maintaining low rents and high standards of service 
for existing tenants. As one Chair of a housing committee put it: ‘we’ve 
got all these reserves which could make our rents really affordable but then 
we wouldn’t build any houses’. Indeed it is possible to place HAs on a 
continuum according to their ‘development orientation’. 


Adjusting organizational profile 

Some LPSBs are becoming increasingly aware of how they are seen by 
potential consumers of their services. For example, through market research 
one college had come to realize that within the city where it operated it was 
seen as a caring college but with a low level of aspiration for its students. As 
the Principal put it, ‘there is some evidence that we are losing market share 
to schools because we are seen as the place where dim people go’. As a 
consequence the college developed a five-year plan to improve student 
attainment. Several board members of a housing association were also con- 
cerned about public relations and how it was perceived. This prompted a 
number of calls for better self-promotion and even for the appointment of 
a PR expert to the board. In both of these examples the organizations are 
responding strategically to perceived weaknesses in their market pos- 
itioning. So much so that the college replaced equity with attainment as 
the ‘key purpose’ of the organization, an example of how a concern for 
strategic positioning may influence policy values. 

Although diverse in many respects, all these instances of organizational 
behaviour show that many LPSBs are strategically aware, that they recog- 
nize the need to position themselves in an increasingly competitive environ- 
ment. This is not surprising given that the rationale behind much of the 
public sector reforms in recent years has been not only to incorporate priv- 
ate sector practices but to introduce competition between service providers 
in a search for improved efficiency. In terms of the language used in meet- 
ings and documents, and of interview responses, both board members and 
senior executives in LPSBs tended to refer to strategy rather than policy. It 
is also likely that the language of strategy will increasingly be found in 
public organizations such as Next Steps agencies since the rationale for 
such agencies is based on the separation of policy and implementation. 
Such agencies, therefore, will have strategic autonomy within a policy 
framework devised at departmental level. 


POLICY ISSUES AND LOCAL PUBLIC SPENDING BODIES 


Policy questions rooted in values were important to all of the organizations 
we studied. Most of them sought to give expression to social values, despite 
the financial and policy constraints set by central government which helped 
to determine the contours of the environment in which they operated. Cen- 
tral controls are arguably strongest within the FE sector but even here there 
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were many examples of value-driven behaviour. For one college, merger 
with a neighbouring college was not only a means of realizing economies 
of scale but also a way to maintain diversity of curriculum within the city 
as a whole. This demonstrated a concern with wider public values which 
went beyond the survival of the organization. As the new college principal 
put it, with a mixture of surprise and admiration, ‘the board’s focus has 
been entirely on delivering curriculum in the city’. Both colleges had similar 
value orientations, manifested for example in plans to develop further edu- 
cation in disadvantaged outer-city areas. At another college, which was 
heavily investing in the creation of a dual (as opposed to multi-) site 
campus, the governors had strongly advised the executive not to split the 
engineering faculty between the two sites even though concentration of the 
faculty on one site was not cost efficient. As the Principal noted, ‘they said 
to us, its your financial problem, on educational grounds we don’t want 
you to split the subject’. Actions of the governors at a third college also 
demonstrated that they were not driven simply by bottom-line financial 
criteria. As one member of the executive put it, ‘when the TEC went bust 
most of our construction training was TEC funded; the governors could 
have dropped this provision but they have affirmed their commitment 
twice to this service’. Such examples illustrate the way in which colleges 
still remain influenced by sets of values which go much beyond a concern 
for economic efficiency. 

All organizations exhibited a commitment to social justice but this 
assumed different forms. For one college and one TEC in the London area 
the primary emphasis was on race issues with gender inequalities running 
a close second. A college in another large city gave strong emphasis to 
inequalities of class and race but paid little attention to gender. At least 
one more rural HA placed a very strong emphasis on rural poverty whilst 
another city-based association focused strongly on providing for single per- 
sons and people with physical and learning disabilities. The style of the 
commitment also varied considerably from a rather paternalistic commit- 
ment to the underprivileged in one college to the radical championing of 
social diversity in another. 

There were also clear value differences within boards. In one HA the 
obvious successor (in terms of seniority) to the retiring Chair was passed 
over by colleagues because of what was perceived as a narrow, finance- 
driven perspective. As with some other organizations in our study, the 
Chief Executive stressed the need for the board to maintain a continuing 
balance between what might be called business and social justice values. 
However in one LSVT housing association, which certainly had a highly 
diverse board, the core Executive Committee was dominated by business 
perspectives and the Chair remarked that the staff taken on from the local 
authority housing department were ‘told from day one that it is different 
as you are running a business now. There is a different ethos.’ The business 
ethos also seems increasingly to characterize FE colleges (Jephcote et al. 
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1996, p. 46). In at least one of the colleges business perspectives dominated 
the board. There was some concern amongst more traditional governors, 
often with local authority backgrounds, that the business people increas- 
ingly dominating college boards did not understand the political issues. 

In the case of one of the TECs in our study, the room for manoeuvre 
gained primarily from being a successful performer against government 
criteria provided scope for policy development. As the Chief Executive of 
this high-performing TEC reminded members at a board meeting, ‘what 
we've always said we want to do is to work the mainstream programmes 
to generate a surplus that we can then divert to those more in need’. Within 
this TEC, equalities issues, particularly focusing on the training needs of 
black youth in the area, was a paramount value. This could be seen from 
the way in which board members pored over the performance indicators 
at the beginning of the board meeting criticizing many of the standard 
volume-oriented indicators for the lack of information they conveyed about 
the nature of the trainee and the dimensions of her/his needs. 


THE ECLIPSE OF POLICY 


One of the fundamental tennets of the New Public Management concerns 
the separation of policy from execution. Whilst the core executive concen- 
trates on policy and resource allocation questions, devolved units are 
encouraged to operate strategically in meeting these centrally defined ends. 
But, certainly in Britain’s case, this simple formula can mask what is actu- 
ally happening in some policy sectors. Indeed many LPSBs were created 
precisely to undermine the tradition of local democratic policy making in 
areas such as planning, further education, and housing. Here, then, the 
seperation of policy from execution conceals a recentralization of authority. 

In many respects a service such as further education has become a 
national service driven by nationally determined policies and centrally allo- 
cated resources (Elliot and Hall 1994; Jephcote et al. 1996; Smith et al. 1995). 
The FE sector in particular has faced massive recent government pressure 
to ‘get more for less’. The sector’s operating deficit between July 1995 and 
July 1996 was, £82 million against the estimated £51 million forecast at the 
beginning of 1996. The proportion of colleges in a weak financial position 
has been given as 13 per cent and those who could face financial difficulties 
if they were to encounter adverse circumstances was projected to rise to 28 
per cent (FEFC 1996). As a result virtually all colleges have had to force 
down the average level of funding per student by increasing student num- 
bers whilst reducing overall staffing levels. This has brought about radical 
internal restructuring, the abandonment of low-demand for high-demand 
courses — concentration on high volume courses and programmes at the 
expense of ‘less popular’ ones — and voluntary and sometimes compulsory 
redundancies. In some instances this has also acted as a catalyst for mergers 
as colleges seek to reduce their overheads by achieving economies of scale 
at administrative and managerial levels. Again, partly as a result of FEFC 
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prompting, most FE Colleges are engaged in rationalizing other resources 
such as accommodation. As a consequence two of the colleges studied were 
in the process of selling-off a variety of dispersed sites so that the college 
could be concentrated on one or two main campuses. All of this seems to 
be having a homogenizing effect upon the FE sector, reducing the capacity 
for responsiveness and hence local diversity. 

Even within the housing association sector where the degree of central 
control is less severe, government control over the essentials of policy is 
considerable. As one senior manager stated, in much of its activities his 
association “very much responds to what the government wants to deliver 
for its social housing programme’. For example a debate on adopting chari- 
table status, which might be thought of as embodying clear statements 
about values, was generated primarily because of financial and fiscal 
decisions taken by central government. The debate would not have 
occurred without the threat to the association’s tax position, as this respon- 
dent added ‘it is only an issue because someone else has made it so, so we 
respond’. Similarly with short-life accommodation, as another respondent 
put it, boards 


take policy decisions within defined parameters .... Its government’s 
policies and we react to them ... the government decided they wanted 
a short life programme and we reacted to it.’ As another housing associ- 
ation manager remarked, ‘to a great extent we are led by where the 
money is and where it is being put. 


It can be argued, therefore, that the autonomy of LPSBs is mainly the 
autonomy to devise their own means of implementing government policy 
by acting strategically within their relevant quasi-markets. However, LPSBs 
can also use their strategic capacity to assert some autonomy in relation to 
government and its regulatory agencies. The room for manoeuvre thus cre- 
ated can then be used as a means of delivering a part of their own policy 
agenda. This is why we do not want to deny that LPSBs have ‘policy 
capacity’, that is they are capable of pursuing public ends which transcend 
the concern for organizational survival. So although exaggerating the extent 
to which this is possible, the Nolan committee is right to assert that such 
bodies can set their own priorities and that ‘their decisions are in many 
respects part of public policy. Their actions may have a significant impact 
upon their local communities, going beyond those who are directly 
involved in the organizations themselves’ (Committee on Standards in Pub- 
lic Life 1995, p. 5). Policy capacity may also emerge unreflexively, that is 
through inertial forms of resistance to change, or through the conscious 
and deliberate pursuit of purposes which are independent of, and may 
sometimes contradict, the purposes of central or local government. In this 
respect, notions of contemporary governance, with the blurring of public- 
private boundaries and stress on network relationships, have much rel- 
evance (Rhodes 1996, 1997). Unless organizations such as HAs and FECs 
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are to be regarded as simply administrative arms of central government, 
then there is the possibility that such organizations are capable of acting 
as agents within the policy process, albeit that their room for manoeuvre 
may be severely restricted. 


THE ASCENDANCY OF STRATEGY 


LPSBs are therefore able to operate both in terms of what we have defined 
as policy and strategy issues. In practice there can be a symbiotic relation- 
ship between strategy and policy. As Johnson and Scholes argue, the ‘stra- 
tegic position’ of the organization emerges from the confluence of the 
organization’s values and objectives, its understanding of the environment 
that it operates in and the resources that it can deploy (1988, p. 12). Parti- 
cular issues may have both strategy and policy elements. For example in 
the case of the HA which had maintained the rent freeze, many board mem- 
bers and senior executives saw this as a fundamental policy issue because 
it gave expression to their commitment to social justice and concern to help 
tenants out of the poverty trap. Similarly the concern in another association 
about scaling back involvement in short-life and living-over-the-shop 
schemes betokened not just strategic positioning. This was also a policy 
issue for some board members precisely because it gave expression to their 
concern for inner-city development and the quality of urban life. Nonethe- 
less we wish to argue that in relative terms the work of LPSBs such as FECs, 
TECs and HAs, as exemplified by the issues aired in board and committee 
meetings, agendas and other internal documents, and in interviews with 
key actors, has been substantially skewed towards strategy issues. If this 
contention is accepted, and we think that there is good evidence to support 
it, then one key question is why this should be so. 

It may well be that ‘strategy chatter’ understates the extent to which 
LPSBs are concerned with policy matters. In this sense, strategy may be 
seen as a more modern way of speaking about issues which in the past 
would have been regarded as policy. However, the prevalence of the 
discourse of strategy has much deeper roots and effects. As Clarke and 
Newman comment, ‘language can be appropriated by different groups for 
different sets of purposes: it forms a distinct terrain of political contestation. 
This terrain is of critical importance because of its place in the struggle for 
legitimacy’ (1997, p. xiii). In this context we would argue that the preva- 
lence of the discourse of strategy points to fundamental shifts in the nature 
of the public sector, highlighted by the diversity of themes incorporated in 
general terms such as ‘new public management’ and the ‘managerial state’. 
It is not simply the case that board members perhaps feel more comfortable 
with the language of strategy. Rather it is that their conceptions of their 
roles and the discourse they use to describe them are exemplifications of 
fundamental shifts in the nature of legitimation strategies, away from 
reliance on direct control and towards the ‘productive subjection’ of new 
discourses and practices (Clarke and Newman 1997, p. 30). 
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Most board members of LPSBs have been recruited primarily for their 
contribution to strategy not policy. The new generation of members, drawn 
disproportionately from the private sector, with their backgrounds in sub- 
jects such as accounting, law, human resource management, and estates, 
seem to feel uncomfortable with policy questions which they tend to leave 
to ‘the experts’, typically the officers of the organization but also to the 
government and sectoral associations such as the NHF. One college Princi- 
pal interviewed declared quite bluntly that ‘since the Educational Reform 
Act no governors have been chosen to have educational knowledge, this is 
why you have officers ... the governors’ job is governance and this can be 
applied to any business from wallpaper manufacture to FE’. There is a clear 
trend for board members to be appointed for the contribution which they 
can make to the organization’s strategic positioning rather than policy 
development. 


CONSTRAINTS UPON STRATEGIC ACTION 


LPSBs have been invited to exercise strategic autonomy within a general 
framework which is set by central government and ‘arms-length’ agencies 
such as the Housing Corporation and the Further Education Funding Coun- 
cil (FEFC). And yet whilst his autonomy seems to have been given with 
one hand it seems to have been removed with the other. Resource depen- 
dency on central government remains high, indeed this dependency has 
been exploited by government in its efforts to link resourcing to perform- 
ance. Moreover, in Britain at least, it’s not as if input controls have been 
dropped in favour of output controls, rather, there seems to be an attempt 
to assert both. 

In recent years the decentralization of service delivery has gone hand- 
in-hand with increasingly centralized financial control where central 
government funnels grants and contracts to organizations within the vari- 
ous sectors. Since their creation TECs have been dependent upon central 
government (now the Department for Education and Employment (DfEE)) 
for most of their income (some 90 per cent in the mid-1990s), the rest com- 
ing from self-generated income or sources such as the Single Regeneration 
Budget; a ‘typical’ FE college also receives between 80 and 90 per cent of 
its annual income from recurrent funding, channelled through the FEFC; 
and although the average level of Housing Association Grant (HAG) has 
fallen to below 60 per cent, in reality very few housing schemes can go 
ahead without HAG or an equivalent level of public subsidy. Thus although 
there was some variation between sectors, central government was very 
much in the position of monopsony purchaser or contractor for all of 
these LPSBs. 

Despite the differences between and within sectors, all of the organiza- 
tions examined in our research were worried about central constraints on 
their autonomy and flexibility. Not surprisingly the high degree of resource 
dependency of LPSBs on government and the centralization of policy was 
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a key concern. In addition, by tying funding increasingly tightly to perform- 
ance, central government enjoys a potentially powerful mechanism of steer- 
ing. Funding of LPSBs, including the organizations in our sample, has been 
closely tied to their performance against a range of centrally determined 
indicators. Most organizations have detailed internal performance monitor- 
ing procedures but government departments, regulatory bodies such as the 
FEFC, independent external auditors, and representative associations also 
play a vital role. 

There is some debate about the disagregation of the state and the impact 
of linking resource allocation to performance, ie. ‘output controls’ (Kickert 
1995) within the decentralized units, reflecting the fundamental contempor- 
ary issue of the role of the state, about whether state capacity is diminished 
or enhanced through the reconstruction of modes of service delivery and 
of the public sector. Whereas Reed (1992) has referred to ‘control at a dis- 
tance’ as a powerful new mechanism of central control, Kickert’s (1995) 
analysis of ‘hands-off steering’ is ambiguous in its conclusion (Hoggett 
1996). Rhodes (1996) speculates that ‘hands-off controls may not provide 
sufficient leverage’ (pp. 659-60) and that the centre can only ‘indirectly and 
imperfectly steer networks’ (p. 652). In contrast, Taylor (1997, p. 442) com- 
ments that ‘complex networks may increase central control as the centre 
sheds costly and time-consuming implementation tasks’. Others such as 
Peters (1997) and Clarke and Newman (1997) are also sceptical of the death 
of government’s directive capacity. 

Whilst the effectiveness of steering as a method of control remains subject 
to debate, our evidence does support those who argue that modern govern- 
ance does not necessarily involve ‘hollowing-out’ and a reduction in state 
capacity, indeed in Britain, at least, the state may be more reluctant to aban- 
don hands-on control than the rhetoric of NPM might otherwise suggest, 
in other words it seems to want to combine both ‘steering’ and ‘rowing’ 
(Hoggett 1996). Hands-off control works through the process of setting the 
framework or boundaries within which managerial freedoms can be exer- 
cised — the core policies and standards, rules governing resource allocation 
to decentralized units, and so on. Such forms of steering can be tight or 
loose depending upon the degree of detail with which these boundaries are 
pre-determined (Hambleton et al. 1997). Hands-on control involves direct 
intervention by government in the affairs of decentralized units and, as the 
experience of the Derek Lewis (lately Director of the UK Prisons Service) 
revealed, government ministers were not averse to such kinds of intrusion 
whilst engaging in the rhetoric of hands-off control (Cooper 1995). But such 
high-profile cases should not obscure more routinized forms of hands-on 
control such as prescriptiveness concerning the composition of boards and 
committees, financial regulations governing the deployment of inputs, 
excessive monitoring of day-to-day operations, and over-prescriptive per- 
formance specifications (Greer and Hoggett 1997a). Indeed the proliferation 
of inspections, audits, charters, service reviews, performance management 
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systems and the like has become a distinctive feature of the public and 
quasi-public sectors since the late 1980s. 

Almost all the LPSBs observed in the research programme felt that they 
were Over-monitored, that their freedom of action was excessively pre- 
scribed, and that they lacked sufficient flexibility to respond to changing 
conditions in the quasi-markets within which they operated. This is sup- 
ported by other evidence. For example in the context of the NHS, Ferlie et 
al. comment on the ‘potential contradiction between the rhetoric of the free 
markets and the heavy weight of a continuing regulatory apparatus’ (Ferlie 
et al. 1996, p. 86). In evidence to the Nolan Committee the TEC National 
Council complained about a clash of cultures between a centralized, regu- 
latory civil service and ‘an organization which suddenly thinks that it has 
been given licence to loose energy, enterprise and initiative’ (Committee on 
Standards in Public Life 1996, p. 61, para. 201). The committee shared the 
concern that ‘excessive central monitoring reduces the scope for TECs to 
act with enterprise and innovation: it encourages a culture of dependency’ 
(Committee on Standards in Public Life 1996, p. 61, para. 201). Nolan urged 
a more visible regulatory relationship between TECs and the government 
which should ‘concentrate on setting the framework under contract and 
ensuring compliance with standards, rather than excessive monitoring of 
day-to-day operations’ (1996, p. 62, para. 206). With regard to LPSBs gener- 
ally, the Nolan committee noted that ‘a constant complaint from all the 
bodies we have been examining is that they are subjected to excessively 
detailed monitoring, requiring a disproportionate amount of time to be 
spent in collecting management information’ (1996, p. 14, para. 20). The 
committee noted critically that ‘if the benefits flowing from the autonomy 
of these bodies are to be fully realised it is no use replacing detailed local 
control with detailed central control’. As a result the committee rec- 
ommended that LPSBs ‘need to be given as much freedom of action as 
possible within clear policy guidelines and operating boundaries, sup- 
ported by strong and well-understood sanctions. Regulation needs to be 
clear and explicit’ (1996, p. 15, para. 23 and p. 1, para. 4). 

On the other hand, the evidence from our research does not support the 
contention that a ‘development deficit’ exists among LPSBs, resulting from 
the inability of providers to ‘evolve and develop their organizations at the 
strategic level’ (Jervis and Richards 1997, p. 10) Our research reveals plenty 
of evidence of successful strategic action in the housing, further education 
and training sectors. Indeed it is the nub of our argument that this is mainly 
what LPSBs do, although clearly there may be sectoral differences. Perhaps 
one weakness of the ‘development deficit’ view is that it pays insufficient 
attention to the less visible, less formal and sometimes more covert forms 
of strategic action that LPSBs engage in, particularly in their relationships 
with government and agencies. To give an example of what we mean here, 
whilst we have just noted the complaints of LPSBs about the extent of 
government monitoring and regulation we were also struck by the fact that 
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the art of impression management is well developed in many LPSBs, 
including all four of the housing associations studied. One inner-city HA 
was reluctant to respond to the Housing Corporation’s ‘encouragement’ 
that it extend its operations to suburban and rural locations. However, by 
manipulating its returns to the Corporation, the association was able to 
convey the appearance of compliance whilst continuing to concentrate its 
work in the same communities as before. Most HAs had clearly developed 
perceptions of the kind of performance criteria that the Housing Corpor- 
ation was looking for and at least two of them had made calculated efforts 
to avoid compliance with certain aspects of these whilst performing highly 
on other criteria. There is plenty of anecdotal evidence that impression man- 
agement skills are developing rapidly in other sectors. In the NHS, for 
example, centrally imposed standards stipulating that patients in accident 
and emergency should be seen by a nurse within a few minutes of arrival 
has led to the proliferation of ‘hello nurses’ — patients often still have to 
wait hours for treatment but they’ve seen a nurse and therefore the trust 
can demonstrate that it has met its target. This may be what Rhodes (1996) 
has partly in mind when he expresses scepticism about modern govern- 
ment’s capacity to steer complex organizational networks. 


CONCLUSION 


Whilst LPSBs have the capacity for policy, the discourse of strategy domi- 
nates the governing boards of organizations. Invited to behave strategically, 
LPSBs have encountered widespread centralized control, primarily exer- 
cised through performance-related funding arrangements and regulation, 
which has often made this difficult. What the boards and executives of these 
organizations most resent is not the centralization of policy — indeed there 
is often an implicit acceptance that this is not their primary responsibility — 
but government encroachment upon their capacity to act strategically, to 
position their organization in its environment. In organizations that we 
examined, significant policy capacity was largely absent, particularly in the 
training and FE sectors. Even within the HA sector, however, the scope for 
adopting a distinctive policy approach was limited. As one Chief Executive 
put it, ‘we're strategically delivering someone else’s policy, our organiza- 
tion’s own policies are really secondary policies’. This chimes with the evi- 
dence on the emergence of strategic management within the NHS. As Ferlie 
et al. note, the ‘decentralisation of management has given greater autonomy 
to individual units to manage their internal affairs but the broader policy 
base within which they operate is set by the Department of Health. It is 
within these parameters that individual boards can set their strategies’ 
(Ferlie et al. 1996, p. 154). 

In many respects the development of a strategic consciousness and the 
restriction of policy capacity was a central policy objective of the Conserva- 
tive governments in the 1980s and early 1990s. The precise aim of the 
reforms to the public sector and service delivery was to create an insti- 
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tutional framework which turned the public sector into a sphere of strategic 
action whilst choking off discussion of alternative values. In this sense we 
should not be surprised to find that LPSBs spend most of their time on 
strategic matters and have adopted the discourse of strategy as issues of 
policy become increasingly evacuated from the local public sphere. Not 
only does the language of strategy seem to offer much more than the dry 
and dated language of public administration but it fulfils an important 
political function (Clarke and Newman 1997). New provider organizations 
such as LPSBs have been criticized for the absence of any real local demo- 
cratic accountability and for the lack of legitimacy. This criticism, however, 
loses some of its force if organizations lack the policy-making capacity 
which would enable them to respond to local political values. Questions of 
accountability must first address the issue of what LPSBs do. Many of the 
central controls on LPSBs have been designed with the issue of account- 
ability in mind. No doubt subliminally aware of the lack of democratic 
legitimacy of so many of these bodies, central government has been caught 
between the impulse to liberate such organizations to act strategically 
within the market on the one hand and the desire to keep in place a watch- 
ful eye and an interfering hand to manage the ambiguous territory between 
enterprise and impropriety on the other. 

In one sense our account of policy and strategy points to the way in 
which the older distinction between policy and implementation has been 
reconfigured for the purposes of modern governance. The policy- 
implementation distinction is not only based upon a questionable set of 
assumptions about how policy is constructed but is also a central compo- 
nent of a combination of practices which have led to the progressive depoli- 
ticization of local public life (Stewart 1996). If the welfare state is to be 
entrusted to this new generation of hybrid organizations then they should 
have the capacity both to act strategically and to shape local policies. But 
if policy capacity is to be extended then organizations such as LPSBs need 
to be reconnected to their local publics and thus to local debates about 
values and public purposes. If this is to be accomplished without bringing 
them back into a hierarchical relationship with the state then clearly simply 
grafting a layer of local elected politicians onto their boards is not the 
answer. A government with the courage to act boldly in pursuit of consti- 
tutional reform and renewal should be thinking about new and more 
pluralistic models in which the full range of local stakeholders (including 
staff, users and local communities) is brought into the process of governing 
important organizations such as housing associations, further education 
corporations, and TECs. 
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REPRESENTING THE PEOPLE? TESTING 
ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 


NIRMALA RAO 


The publication of a new report from the Audit Commission, coupled with the 
Labour government's declared intention to modernize local authority decision mak- 
ing, marks the return to the policy agenda of long-familiar questions. This paper 
tests some of the assumptions underlying the reform programme against recent 
research evidence. Moves to improve effectiveness through establishing a ‘cabinet’ 
system , or delegation to officers or ‘lead’ councillors are considered in the light of 
councillors’ own preferences and practices. The ways in which councillors spend 
their time and their perceptions of the appropriateness of its distribution between 
activities is explored. The paper then examines the extent to which authorities have 
chosen to experiment with and adapt their own structures, and considers whether 
central imposition of radical change is either necessary or advisable. 


For many years now, the internal workings of local authorities have been 
subject to repeated proposals for change. Inefficiency, lack of accountability, 
the slow and cumbersome nature of the committee system, together with 
an apparent inability to attract councillors of the right calibre, have all been 
seen as problems to be tackled through reform (Rao 1994). Current attempts 
to re-open the debate by the Audit Commission in their latest report — 
Representing the People: The Role of Councillors - may be seen as the culmi- 
nation of nearly thirty years of discontent with the decision-making process 
(Audit Commission 1997). 

The focus of that discontent has been the committee system itself. The 
British system of local government, rooted in its nineteenth century tra- 
dition, is essentially ‘government by committee’ (Wheare 1955). Councils 
make decisions through their committees, to whom they may delegate their 
powers. All decisions originate as committee decisions and all councillors, 
including those from the minority parties, are thereby able to participate 
in decision-making (Chester 1968). The result, it is claimed, is a time- 
consuming process, generating great volumes of paper. Decisions take a 
long, circuitous route at a pace more suited to local government's nine- 
teenth century origins than to today’s needs. The critics allege that good 
council candidates are hard to find and many serving councillors depart, 
frustrated. 
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This latest report from the Audit Commission brings the debate full cir- 
cle. The essential points were all made by Maud in the 1960s, and repeated 
periodically since then. The argument is predicated on three fundamental 
points: first, that more effective management of business and speedier 
decision making is required. Secondly, that the overall time commitment 
of councillors should be limited in order to reduce councillor turnover, 
improve recruitment and attract better people onto local authorities. 
Thirdly, that fundamental reform is required. Rather than extend the debate 
on the merits of these propositions, this paper puts each in turn to the test 
of empirical evidence on councillors’ practices, preferences, and experiences 
of the demands of public office.’ 


IMPROVING EFFECTIVENESS 

Representing the People is far more likely to gain acceptance than its prede- 
cessor, the provocatively titled We Can’t Go On Meeting Like This. It accepts 
the realities of the present process of local decision making, and recognizes 
the factors that serve to maintain it in the face of calls for radical change. 
The present processes are seen as having both weaknesses and strengths. 
It portrays the committee system — ever the scapegoat — as placing an 
excessive burden upon councillors. The representative role which they are 
believed to value most highly is thought to be hampered by the extent to 
which they are tied up by routine business. On the other hand, the parti- 
cular importance of the committee system in providing mechanisms for 
councillor participation and public accountability is recognized. 

Committee meetings, however, should concentrate on key issues of pol- 
icy review and performance monitoring. Better constructed agendas and 
enhanced committee support are urged, together with a streamlining of the 
committee system (reducing the size and number of committees), and an 
informalization of the decision process (by means of member and 
member/officer working groups). Opportunities for greater delegation of 
operational issues to officers should also be seized, although the Com- 
mission equivocates on whether the law should be changed to permit del- 
egation to individual members. 

How councillors feel about such proposals to improve their effectiveness 
is a matter of some importance. Evidence is available on how they feel 
about three aspects of this programme. First, their views on a move towards 
a cabinet or mayoral system, the most extreme of the ‘streamlining’ options. 
secondly, the extent of their own dissatisfaction with the present working 
of the committee system. Thirdly, their views on increased delegation to 
council officers and to individual councillors. 


Cabinets and mayors: options for change 

The case for elected mayors as a focus for community leadership and execu- 
tive action was made first by Michael Heseltine in his 1991 consultation 
paper (DoE 1991, 1993). Enthusiasm has been more marked among inde- 
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pendent commentators than within local government itself. In the run-up 
to the recent general election the Labour Party discussed the development 
of an executive mayoral system, and the new government has promised 
such a post to lead the new Greater London Authority (DETR 1997). Com- 
mentators enthuse over the possibility of generalizing this reform to other 
authorities: ‘by creating a small and defined “cabinet”, presided over by a 
mayor, accountability could be sharper, both to the public and to council- 
lors’ (Adonis 1997, p. 30). 

The Labour government’s distinctive approach is to streamline decision 
making by enabling local authorities to adopt (on an experimental basis) a 
cabinet or mayoral system. Underlying these proposals is a belief that a 
more effective and satisfying use of time, talent and resources can be achi- 
eved. The central claim of both models is that they will enhance decision 
making, avoid delays and raise public interest in local government. 

To what extent do councillors believe these claims to be sound? How 
feasible do they consider their adoption to be, and at what cost? The various 
options for change were explored in the Joseph Rowntree Foundation’s 
1993 national survey of councillors (Young and Rao 1994). Councillors were 
asked whether their own preference was for the present system, in which 
responsibility resides with the whole council, for a more streamlined sys- 
tem, with responsibility vested in a small group of councillors, or for a 
radical change in which responsibility is given to a separately elected mayor 
(or equivalent). 

As table 1 shows, there was a very strong preference for the continuation 
of the present system (84 per cent), with just a small minority favouring a 
more streamlined system (13 per cent). Only 2 per cent of the sample sup- 
ported the creation of a separately elected mayor or equivalent. This desire 
to retain the present system of decision making through committees sug- 
gests that while some councillors may be critical of the conventions of local 
authority decision making, there is no widespread feeling among them that 
there is anything seriously wrong with internal organization. The Com- 
mission’s own research locates this resistance amongst ‘those councillors 
without a leading role’ who ‘have sometimes clung on to the illusion of 


TABLE 1 Councillors’ views on possible changes to internal management 


Preference for: % 
The present system — formal responsibility resides with the 
whole council 
A more streamlined system — responsibility passes to a small 13 
group of councillors 
A radical change — responsibility is given to a separately elected 2 
mayor (or equivalent) 

(Base) (1,640) 
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their influence as decision-makers and refuse to vote for measures to 
streamline the committee system’ (Audit Commission 1997, p. 4). 

The Audit Commission’s arguments would lead us to expect the views 
of leading members on such issues to diverge from those of ordinary coun- 
cillors on this question. Table 2 shows that this is indeed the case, but the 
differences are not very great. Eighty-seven per cent of ‘backbench’ 
members preferred the present system, as against 78 per cent of leading 
members.* A correspondingly greater proportion (20 per cent) of leading 
members favoured streamlining, compared with just one in ten of the back- 
benchers, while identical proportions favoured radical change. Looking at 
the differences between members of the different political parties shown in 
table 2, it becomes apparent that Conservative councillors were less 
strongly wedded to the present system, with a substantial minority — nearly 
a quarter — favouring change. 

The varied personal backgrounds of councillors also bear quite strongly 
upon their attitudes towards the reform of internal management. Support 
for streamlining and — to a lesser extent — radical change is generally located 
among the younger, more highly educated and better-off councillors, and 
among those in work. Councillors who are older, have no educational quali- 
fications and lower incomes tend to be less receptive to change. Councillors 
who are at home - either retired, unemployed, sick, looking after a home 
or not working for other reasons — are also less likely to support change 
than are working councillors. 


Satisfaction with the committee system 

The 1993 survey asked how far councillors were satisfied with their com- 
mittee and sub-committee systems, how they coped with the pressures of 
multiple membership and frequent meetings and whether they felt the sys- 
tem enabled them to play an effective and satisfying role. It identified the 


TABLE 2 Councillors’ views on possible changes to internal management, by council 
position, party position, and party membership 





Preference for: 
Present system ice pate Radical change 


Council position: % % % 
Leading councillors 20 3 
Backbenchers 87 10 3 

Party position: 

Majority party 81 16 3 
Minority party 88 9 3 

Party 
Conservative 77 19 4 
Labour 88 11 2 
Liberal Democrat 84 12 4 
Independent 86 11 3 
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relative importance attributed to various aspects of committee work and 
asked whether the amount of time spent was commensurate with the 
importance of the activity. 

The ‘burden’ of meetings 

Councillors were asked a series of questions designed to elicit their opinions 
on the number, size and frequency of meetings of the committees and sub- 
committees which they personally attend. It is clearly apparent from table 
3 that they do not generally experience their committees and sub- 
committees as burdensome. On the contrary, there is overwhelming accept- 
ance of the system as it is presently working, and little sign of underlying 
complaint about the burden of meetings. While the size of full committees 
is judged too large by as many as a quarter of all councillors, this is not in 
itself an indicator that they find the meetings more burdensome. Indeed, 
as many as 70 per cent of all councillors agreed that the current committee 
structures enabled them to play an effective role. 

The Audit Commission’s report suggests that leaders tend to be more 
sympathetic to change than backbenchers: ‘Leading councillors in our 
research were sympathetic both to the principle of refocusing the committee 
system on to the key policy issues and slimming it down, and to the [Joint] 
Working Party’s proposals, as they frequently saw the committee system 
as ineffective’ (Audit Commission 1997, p. 36). 

The survey findings corroborate this claim, with leaders tending to see 
committees as too numerous, and backbenchers thinking them too few. 
These patterns are reflected in attitudes to the frequency with which meet- 
ings are held. Interestingly, though, minority party members are almost 
twice as likely than members of the majority group to feel that committee 


meetings are held too infrequently. Minority party rights do not however 
feature prominently among the Commission’s concerns. 


TABLE 3 Councillors’ views on the number of committees and sub-committees attended, 
their size and frequency 
a ss ss 
Committees Sub-committees 
% 


too many 9 9 

too few 13 16 

about right 78 75 
Size of membership 1s: 

too large 24 12 

too small 2 5 

about right 74 83 
Frequency of meetings is 

too frequent 5 6 

too infrequent 16 14 

about right 79 80 
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TABLE 4 Councillors’ views on the relative importance of committee activities 
Very important Important Not important 
Fo % % 


Setting the broad outlines of policy 77 22 1 
Monitoring the implementation of policy 61 38 1 
Setting service standards 61 37 1 
Monitoring service quality 53 44 3 
Undertaking performance review 40 53 7 

22 44 34 


Giving detailed attention to operational 
issues 


The role of committees and sub-committees 

The Audit Commission urges committees to attend to the big issues: estab- 
lishing the main lines of policy, setting standards, performance review, and 
monitoring service delivery. How far do councillors share their priorities? 
Table 4 shows the distribution of responses in rank order, with broad policy 
direction being deemed the most important, and prioritized by more than 
three-quarters of all councillors. The least importance was attributed to 
attending to operational issues, although it is striking that even here two- 
thirds of councillors find this detailed involvement to be ‘important’ or 
‘very important’. 

Having established the perceived relative importance of these committee 
functions, we move on to ask whether councillors thought the time spent 
in committee on policy matters, operational matters, performance review 
issues and information items was too much, too little or about right. The 
results confirm the Audit Commission’s portrayal of backbench councillors 
as having a wide range of views on the shortcomings of the present system. 
As can be seen from table 5, about one councillor in five considers that 
too much time is spent in committee on operational matters and items of 
information. However, these figures are almost balanced in each case by 
the proportion of councillors who feel that not enough attention is given 
to these same matters. Strikingly, though, more than a third of all council- 
lors believe too little time is given to policy and to performance review. 


TABLE 5 Councillors’ views of the adquacy of time given to aspects of committee work 
Too much About right Too little 
% % % 


Policy matters 6 58 36 
Operational matters 19 64 17 
Performance review 8 56 36 
Information items 20 61 19 
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Delegation to officers and councillors 

Greater delegation to officers is the classic device for easing the workload 
in committee. In the absence of radical change in the system it has often 
been argued that power should be delegated from councils and their com- 
mittees to officers and individual members (generally the committee 
chairmen), who would thereby act on the authority of their committees. 
Delegation to officers provides its own ‘streamlining’, by reducing some 
at least of committee business to reporting on officers’ actions. The Audit 
Commission picks up this theme: ‘While councillors should retain involve- 
ment in policy issues, and contentious operational issues, they should 
review the scope for further delegation. Many operational issues are not 
contentious, and could be left to officers or contractors employed by the 
council’ (Audit Commission 1997, p. 21). 

Is this realistic? The 1993 survey asked councillors whether they would 
prefer to see more or less delegation of decision-making powers from com- 
mittees to officers, or whether they thought officers’ present powers were 
‘about right’. Overall, a little over half (56 per cent) of all the responding 
councillors were content with the present limits to officer power in their 
authorities. But while 13 per cent overall were prepared to see an increase 
in delegation to officers, almost one-third (31 per cent) thought the present 
extent of delegation excessive. It was expected that this issue would divide 
leading and backbench members, as well as majority and minority parties, 
as it is those councillors furthest from power who have reason to be most 
suspicious of delegation to officers. 

Why are some councillors so reluctant to increase delegation to officers? 
Attitudes to delegation may be construed as a mirror image of the role 
which councillors wish to retain for themselves. It is not surprising, for 
example, that members who are not in work will be inclined to resist the 
passage of decision-taking powers to officers, as they incur few costs, rela- 
tive to the working councillor, in involving themselves in matters of detail. 

The Commission’s own research identifies another reason, that members 
in ‘newly elected authorities’ want to control the implementation of policy 
more tightly in order to ensure it is properly carried through. This is not 
however, specific to new majority groups: it is characteristic of the increas- 
ing member assertiveness which first appeared in the early 1980s and has 
shown no sign of abating since. The classic distinction between policy and 
its implementation belongs to a past age of member-officer relations; the 
Commission’s dictum that, in many issues, officers are ‘frequently more 
expert’, will not convince many committed councillors. Yet their warning 
is pertinent: in following through the implementation of their favoured 
policies, councillors may risk getting ‘drowned in detail’. 

Delegating powers to individual councillors was ruled unlawful in the 
1980s. The Widdicombe committee (1986) favoured a change in the law 
to permit the delegation of urgent matters to committee chairmen, but its 
proposals were rejected by the government in 1989.° The Commission has 
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reopened the question, while stopping short of endorsing such a change. 
Some of the councillors interviewed in the Commission’s own research fav- 
oured the power to delegate to chairs of committees, subject to safeguards. 
The report urges that the matter be reconsidered by government. The 
Rowntree survey questioned councillors on the extent to which they would 
be prepared to see decision-making powers delegated from committees to 
individual members. Overall, more than four in five councillors would not 
be agreeable to ceding committee powers to individuals, and this resistance 
was found throughout the sample, although older councillors were even 
more reluctant to see such delegation. 


REDUCING THE TIME COMMITMENTS 


The claim that ‘too many councillors spend too much time achieving too 
little’ was one of the orthodoxies of the Major government. The question 
of how councillors’ achievements are to be rated lies beyond this paper, 
but whether the time spent is seen as excessive or not is more amenable to 
evidence. Three issues are important here: first, how much time do council- 
lors actually spend on the different aspects of council business? Secondly, 
do they themselves perceive their time commitment to be excessive? 
Thirdly, do these time demands discourage councillors from continuing in 
office and deter other people from putting themselves forward for election 
as councillors? 


The pattern of time commitments 
Surveys conducted over the last thirty years have shown the time that coun- 
cillors give to council service to have first increased and then stabilized. 
The councillors who took part in the 1993 survey reported spending on 
average 74 hours per month on council business. This average corresponds 
exactly with that reported for 1985 by the Widdicombe study, and confirms 
the decline in the peak figures reported earlier by the Robinson committee. 
The role of the councillor is frequently claimed to be undergoing change, 
and measuring the time they allocate to their different activities provides 
a simple means of judging whether or not roles are changing. An analysis 
of time commitments shows, surprisingly, that this is not in fact the case. 
Instead, the proportion has remained unchanged over a period of thirty 
years. Although slightly differently measured, the proportion of time spent 
by all councillors on ‘management’ matters — as distinct from represen- 
tation — in the 1965 Maud survey was 56 per cent, in the 1976 Robinson 
study 58 per cent, in the 1985 Widdicombe study it was 59 per cent, and 
in the 1993 JRF study it was 58 per cent. The conclusion must be drawn 
that the pattern of time allocation is impervious to change in the absence 
of truly fundamental restructuring on the lines proposed by the Maud 
committee or, indeed, the more recent suggestions for cabinet or mayoral 
systems. 
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An excessive time commitment? 

Whatever the allocation of time between particular duties, it is easy to argue 
that councillors spend too much time in total on council business. Yet, 
despite considerable public comment on the excessive time demands of 
council service, a large majority of the councillors surveyed in 1993 — 68 
per cent — felt the time they spent was ‘about right’. However, as table 6 
shows, perceptions varied between different groups of councillors 
according to their personal characteristics and council position, with older 
councillors, and those at home, being the most satisfied with their time 
commitments. 

If a minority of councillors feel they spend too much time overall while 
others feel they spend too little, to which activity does this dissatisfaction 
attach? While councillors are generally content with the ways in which they 
spend their time, table 7 shows clearly that substantial minorities of them 
think too little time is spent on public consultation, meetings with officers, 
dealing with electors’ problems and preparing for meetings. More detailed 
analysis shows the youngest councillors to be the most dissatisfied with 
their ability to give the time needed to these key aspects of council business, 
while the oldest councillors — in practice, those who give more time — are 
the most content. 

Is there, then, evidence here to support the Audit Commission’s conten- 
tion that the time councillors spend on these various activities fails to reflect 
their relative importance? Certainly there is a mismatch between the impor- 


TABLE 6 Councillors’ views on total time spent on council activities 
Too much Too little About right (Base) 
% % 


Activity status 
Employed 17 28 55 (601) 
Self employed 18 12 71 (285) 
At home 13 9 78 (678) 
Under 34 years 24 31 45 (96) 
35-54 years 19 23 58 (657) 
Over 55 years 12 10 78 (765) 
Education 
or equivalent 20 22 58 (425) 
No educational qualifications 12 15 73 (283) 
Council position 
Leading members 21 13 66 (568) 
Backbenchers 12 20 69 (1002) 
Party 
Conservative 14 11 75 (552) 
Labour 18 22 60 (514) 
Liberal Democrat 19 20 61 (245) 
Independent 10 15 75 (201) 
All councillors 15 17 68 (1582) 
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TABLE 7 Councillors’ perceptions of the time they spend 
Too much Too little About right 
% % 


Attending council meetings 14 8 78 
Preparation for such meetings 8 26 67 
Travelling 13 1 86 
Dealing with electors’ problems 6 28 65 
Attending party meetings 11 16 73 
Meetings with officers 2 34 65 
Public consultation 2 37 61 
Meeting external organizations 11 13 77 


tance attributed to council and committee work on the one hand, and rep- 
resentational work with the community on the other, and the time actually 
spent on these activities. 

Councillors were asked what priority they attached to the various activi- 
ties they undertook as elected representatives. These were listed as follows: 
dealing with the concerns of individual constituents; representing the inter- 
ests of their ward; being involved with particular services through his or 
her committee membership; being involved in the overall running of the 
council; and carrying out the party programme. 

Table 8 below illustrates the views of councillors on their most important 
activities. A considerable majority of the councillors gave first preference 
to dealing with individual problems, helping their constituents on a direct 
and personal basis, while ward commitments came a close second. Only a 
minority of them gave first priority to participating in policy making for 
particular services or being involved in the overall running of the council. 

Status and position can be expected to have an important bearing upon 
a councillor’s role choices. Seventy-six per cent of backbench councillors 
compared with 64 per cent of leading members gave first preference to 
dealing with their constituents on an individual or ward basis. Conversely, 
while 39 per cent of leading members showed a preference for policy mak- 
ing and the overall running of the council, only 25 per cent of backbench 
members did so. The Commission, then, is probably right to conclude that 
there is considerable untapped potential for greater representational 
activity on the part of many councillors. 


TABLE 8 Councillors’ views on their most important activity 


% 

Dealing with the concerns of individual constituents 40 

ting the interests of their ward 32 

Being involved with particular services through his or her 12 
committee 

Being involved in the overall running of the council 18 

Carrying out the party programme 7 
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The contemporary reform movement has based its argument on the prop- 
osition that councillors spend too much time achieving too little, portraying 
the demands of council service as deterring people of calibre from seeking 
election. The evidence presented so far lends little support to this argument. 
Yet the case for reform continues to be pressed and is likely to gain momen- 
tum under the new Labour government. The final section of this paper 
therefore examines the reasons why councillors continue to resist funda- 
mental change, locates this resistance in the strengths of the present system, 
and explores the probable consequences of the largely unrecognized pro- 
cess of gradual adaptation which is currently at work in local authorities 
throughout Britain. 


REFORM OR ADAPTATION? 


The Audit Commission report identifies the reluctance of councillors to 
accept change as one of the principal problems facing local government 
today. Non-leading councillors, in the Commission’s view, have ‘sometimes 
clung on to the illusion of their influence as decision-makers and refuse to 
vote for measures to streamline the committee system.’ (Audit Commission 
1997, p. 4). The report argues for an extension of the representational role 
as something which would afford most councillors the opportunity to exert 
a greater influence. But all this overlooks the duality of the councillor’s role. 
To call for the creation — explicitly or otherwise — of a two-tier system of 
councillors is merely to repeat the mistakes of the past. Better by far to 
try to understand the roots of this resistance to change and to assess its 
true extent. 


The strengths of the committee system 
The committee system ensures that the generality of members are involved 
in the process of deciding what should be done, how it should be done, 
and ensuring that it has been done. Few councillors would be satisfied with 
an exclusively representative, or non-executive, role. In order to serve their 
constituents effectively, they must be able to influence decisions that impact 
upon their ward or division. Committees also provide for full consideration 
of authority-wide issues. They afford opportunities for councillors to be 
properly involved and maximize the chance of making their voices heard. 
In providing sufficient reward to councillors to become engaged in coun- 
cil business, the committee system makes their service worthwhile. As table 
9 shows, any shift towards a greater concentration of responsibility in the 
hands of a few members would be seen as depriving councillors of influ- 
ence and reducing their incentive to continue. Councillors have to be seen 
to be effective in pursuing community concerns within the council processes 
(Rao 1993). A good deal of being a councillor is demonstrative, showing 
that he or she can make things happen. Thus the committee system, while 
not making for the efficient conduct of business, is indispensable to rep- 
resentative local government. 
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TABLE 9 Councillors’ views on the effects of greater concentration of responsibility 
Agree that a greater concentration of responsibility in the hands of leading members % 
would: 
Enable ordmary members to devote more time to performance review and monitoring 
Enable ordinary members to devote more time to the problems of their constituents 


Deprive ordinary members of influence over strategic policy making 
Deprive ordinary members of the incentive to remain on the council 


aSRaG 


Patterns of change 

‘It is not that local government is incapable of change ... [But] the internal 
tensions within councils have meant that there has been only a slow pace 
of change in their political decision-making systems over the last 30 years’ 
(Audit Commission 1997, p. 37). With these words the Commission dis- 
misses such change as has occurred in local government. Certainly, if 
change means the willing adoption of reforms which greatly concentrate 
power in the hands of a few, it is true that this has not come about. 

At the same time, however, there has been considerable change in the 
internal decision-making processes of local authorities. Surveys of change 
in local authority organization show that while the average number of full 
committees has remained more or less stable, the number of sub- 
committees has continued to fall from an average of 16 in 1989 to only 11.9 
in 1996. At the same time, the use made of the less formal mechanisms of 
member-only and member/officer working parties and groups has 
increased considerably over the same period. More than two-thirds of auth- 
orities have adapted their decision-making structures over the last seven 
years. There have also been considerable shifts in councillors’ awareness of 
the need to change from formal to less formal structures over this period 
(Young 1996, 1998). 

Direct evidence from councillors themselves drawn from the 1993 JRF 
survey confirms this picture of widespread interest among members in new 
forms of involvement in the policy process. This issue was explored by 
offering the councillors a range of possible ways of involving the ordinary 
member outside the committee system, from standing and ad hoc panels, 
through member/officer working parties and parliamentary-style scrutiny 
select committees, to decentralization to local areas. Most councillors 
responding to the survey were already working with ad hoc panels and joint 
working parties. Many reported that they would also like to see a system 
of ‘scrutiny select committees on the parliamentary model’, while interest 
in ‘decentralization to local areas with more local member involvement’ 
was even more strongly registered by as many as 40 per cent of the respon- 
dents (table 10). Clearly, in this respect the Audit Commission has under- 
estimated the willingness to contemplate change and the extent to which 
it has already occurred. 
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TABLE 10 Experience of, and support for, alternative forms of member involvement 
Authority has Respondent would neither/NA 


already developed like to see 

% % % 
Standing member panels for 41 18 41 
strategic purposes 
Ad hoc member panels on specific 53 16 31 
topics 
Member/officer working parties 64 19 17 
on specific topics 
Scrutiny select committees on the 8 37 55 
parliamentary model 
Decentralization to local areas 22 40 38 
with more local member 


involvement 


The impact of change on councillors’ time commitments 

What are the implications of these processes of change for councillors’ time 
commitments? The Audit Commission rightly identifies the risks of a pro- 
liferation of informal bodies, and recommends that ‘unless limits are set 
and working parties cease to exist when their time limit is reached, they 
may continue for years’. Surprisingly, though, the implications for council- 
lor time commitment of this development are not explored. Yet it would 
not be unreasonable to infer from the evidence we have presented that 
these developments in the informal structures of local authorities will, at 
some point, drive time demands upward unless they are at least matched 
by decline in the number of committees and sub-committees. 

The number of committees and working parties a councillor may attend 
is not however the only factor bearing upon time demands. We have 
already seen that the frequency of council and committee meetings is dim- 
inishing. There are reports from many authorities that changes are being 
made to slim down committees and sub-committees by reducing the num- 
ber of their members, while some authorities appear to be setting time lim- 
its to meetings. All of these have a powerful cumulative effect on the total 
amount of time members spend in the discussion of council business. 

The effects of such incremental changes have been underestimated, and 
the potential for change through adaptation is considerable. The danger is 
that the government, in its commitment to demonstrative reform, will seek 
to impose radical restructuring on local authorities. If there is a general 
move towards adoption of an executive mayoral system, together with a 
relegation of most councillors to a representative role, it is likely to lead to 
widespread disenchantment and reduce the incentive for serving council- 
lors to remain in public life. The oft-repeated claim that reforms will attract 
people of high ‘calibre’ to council service remains purely conjectural, and 
lacks any evidential support. 
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The supposed deficiencies of the British system have prompted a search 
for solutions abroad. Certainly, the time demands of local elective service 
are remarkably similar throughout Continental Europe and Australasia 
(TULA 1983). In addition, the conflicts faced by elected officials seeking to 
reconcile competing claims of public and private life, and the high level of 
attrition of councillors show striking parallels (Offerdal and Aars 1997; 
Bledsoe 1993). So too do the debates that have been generated by them in 
such countries as New Zealand (Fletcher 1997). However, notwithstanding 
their common predicament, these countries resolve the dilemmas in accord- 
ance with their own traditions and structures. Two-tier structures of execu- 
tive and representative councillors, and systems of elected mayors, are well 
established in the countries of the European Union, and are now actively 
under discussion here. An apparent willingness on the part of the British 
government to import practices from abroad carries its own risks. 

Local government in Britain has suffered enough in the past from hasty 
and ill-considered reforms which rarely deliver on what is expected from 
them. Change should be based on a realistic assessment of the suitability 
of new structures and their consequences for councillors, and must reflect 
their aspirations, needs and motives. To do otherwise might widen, rather 
than reduce, the democratic deficit that afflicts local government today. 
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NOTES 


1. An in-depth study of 250 councillors carried out in 1992 for the Joseph Rowntree Foun- 
dation examined their responses to past and proposed changes (Rao 1993). While giving 
particular attention to the representative role, it revealed something of the tenacity with 
which councillors hold on to their involvement in decision making. In order to test the 
strength of this resistance, a follow up study was conducted in 1993. This was developed 
as a comprehensive national survey of 10 per cent of councillors (N = 1,640), and posed a 
series of questions relating to councillors’ personal priorities, their time commitments, and 
their views about the present decision-making system and its alternatives. 

2. The term “‘backbench’ is used here as a matter of convenience, recognizing that it is in 
fact inappropriate in the local government context. However, the alternatives — the Audit 
Commission uses the term ‘non-leading councillors’ or ‘councillors without a leading role’ — 
are clumsy in comparison. 

. The Audit Commission report is incorrect in this regard, reporting that Widdicombe did 
not favour delegation to chairmen (see p. 21). 


Q3 
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COMPETITION AND CONTRACTING IN THE 
TRANSITION FROM CCT TO BEST VALUE: 
TOWARDS A MORE REFLEXIVE REGULATION? 





PETER VINCENT-JONES 


Following publication of the government's proposals for a statutory framework of 
Best Value, and the introduction of regulations increasing the flexibility of CCT 
pending its abolition, this paper examines the relationship between the compulsory 
regime and its likely successor. First, the paper suggests that the Best Value frame- 
work is likely to impose a range of regulatory, monitoring and enforcement 
constraints similar in effect to the formal requirements that operate under CCT. 
Continuity with Conservative policy will be reinforced practically through tran- 
sitional arrangements for the gradual abolition of CCT and the phased introduction 
of its replacement. Second, the paper argues that contracting is likely to continue to 
have a significant role under the new regime as the natural adjunct to the voluntary 
competitive processes that will be the preferred management tools for securing 
improvements in service performance. Open tendering and public-private sector 
partnership arrangements, both of which imply contractual governance, are given 
explicit priority in the consultation document over benchmarking, performance 
indicators and other comparative public management mechanisms. Third, the paper 
argues that local authorities are likely to want to retain and develop contracting 
arrangements that potentially permit a degree of control over service provision that 
might not be available were more radical service-providing alternatives to be 
adopted, involving the complete transfer of functions outside the public sector 
and/or their vesting in independent companies. Finally, the paper assesses the tran- 
sition from CCT to Best Value from the theoretical perspective of responsive and 
reflexive regulation. Following a brief account of the reflexive failures of CCT, the 
paper argues that, although the Best Value framework is characterized by inherently 
reflexive processes involving self-review, consultation and standard-setting, its rela- 
tive success is likely to depend ultimately both on the tightness with which legis- 
lation is drafted and on the manner of its practical interpretation, implementation 
and enforcement. 


INTRODUCTION 


Following publication of the government’s consultation paper on Best 
Value (DETR 1998a), and the introduction of regulations increasing the 
flexibility of compulsory competitive tendering (CCT) pending its abolition, 
the time is ripe for consideration of the relationship between the unpopular 
compulsory regime and its likely successor. The Labour government has 
made clear that the abolition of CCT will entail neither a shift in the balance 
of power back from central to local government, nor a return to the kind 
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of large-scale direct service provision that existed prior to the public sector 
reforms of the 1980s. Tony Blair has stated unequivocally: 


There can be no monopoly of service delivery by councils; the 1970s will 
not be revisited. Delivering quality services means that councils must 
forge partnerships with communities, agencies and the private sector .. .. 
The Best Value programme will replace the crude dogma of compulsory 
competitive tendering ... (but) there will be zero tolerance of failure: 
there is no room for poor performance, whether it is in our schools, 
children’s homes, or collecting rubbish (Blair 1997). 


Against this background, the present paper argues that the Best Value 
framework, if implemented as presently conceived, is likely to impose 
informally a range of regulatory, monitoring and enforcement constraints 
similar in effect to the formal requirements that operate under CCT. The 
argument is that Labour’s current policy on the role of competition in public 
services provision is characterized by continuity with the past rather than 
by any radical disjunction, and that this continuity will be reinforced practi- 
cally through transitional arrangements for the gradual abolition of CCT 
and the phased introduction of Best Value. However, the proposed frame- 
work is argued to be unclear as to the different possible forms of ‘compe- 
tition’ that might help secure increased efficiency and effectiveness, and 
their relationship to benchmarking and other public management tech- 
niques that might also serve this purpose. 

The paper then contends that, although government documents are silent 
on this point, contract is likely to continue to have a significant role under 
the new regime as the natural adjunct to the voluntary competitive pro- 
cesses that will be the preferred management tools for securing improve- 
ments in service performance. Where local authorities retain responsibility 
for services currently subject to CCT, contract will remain an important 
governing instrument. Quite apart from central government pressures, local 
authorities are likely to maintain and develop contracting arrangements 
that potentially permit a degree of control over service provision that might 
not be available were more radical service-providing alternatives to be 
adopted. These alternatives might involve the complete transfer of func- 
tions outside the public sector and/or their vesting in independent compa- 
nies. 

Finally, the paper assesses the regulatory transition from CCT to Best 
Value from the perspective of responsive and reflexive law and governance. 
The development of the concept of responsive law (Nonet and Selznick 
1978) in theories of reflexivity and autopoiesis (Teubner 1983, 1986, 1987) 
is traced, and the empirical analysis of responsive business regulation in 
the private sector (Ayres and Braithwaite 1992) briefly considered. The 
paper argues that the responsive regulation of local government is likely 
to depend on the installation of self-regulatory processes that respect the 
autonomy of local councils. Whereas from this perspective CCT may be 
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considered to have been a regulatory failure, the Best Value framework 
appears, through its emphasis on processes of self-review, consultation and 
standard setting, to have a brighter future. Whether this potential is borne 
out, however, is likely to depend on the detail of the new legislation and on 
the manner of its practical interpretation, implementation and enforcement. 


KEY FEATURES OF CCT AND BEST VALUE COMPARED 


Under CCT, local authorities may perform a range of ‘defined activities’ by 
direct labour only if the work has been put out to tender and won by the 
Direct Service Organisation (DSO) in open competition. According to the 
classification adopted by Hood and Scott (1996), CCT may be described as 
a regime of ‘full regulation’ involving the concentration of regulatory pow- 
ers of rule formulation, monitoring, and enforcement and sanctions in the 
office of the Secretary of State for the Environment. The CCT rules, many 
of which are contained in secondary legislation, are designed to ensure that 
the competitive process operates transparently and fairly. Local authorities 
are under a duty to avoid conduct having the effect or likely to have the 
effect of restricting, distorting or preventing competition. Local authorities 
are required to submit annual reports to the secretary of state on each of 
their DSO operations. If the secretary of state believes that a local authority 
has failed to meet any of the competition requirements, a written notice 
may be served on the authority under section 13 of the Local Government 
Act 1988 requesting further information, or requiring the authority to give 
reasons why no further action should be taken. Where the secretary of state 
is not satisfied with the authority’s response, a direction may be given 
under section 14 either depriving the DSO of the power to provide the 
service or imposing conditions on its performance. Genuine competition is 
also encouraged through the requirement that DSOs meet prescribed fin- 
ancial objectives, usually to break even having first allowed for a 6 per cent 
capital financing charge. Where annual reports or investigations suggest 
that the target has not been met, the secretary of state may exercise similar 
powers to those available for failure to meet competition requirements. 

The powers have been used, and sanctions for breach of CCT rules 
applied, extensively in practice. In 1995 the secretary of state served 12 
notices and gave 7 directions to local authorities for anti-competitive behav- 
iour. In most cases, the directions required authorities to re-tender work 
early and to seek the secretary of state’s consent if they wished to reassign 
the work to the DSO. In the same year, 125 notices were served on local 
authorities in respect of accounts showing material failure. In 49 cases local 
authority responses were deemed unsatisfactory and directions given: four 
of these prevented the local authorities carrying out work in-house on 
future occasions (DETR 1997p). 

The latest CCT regulations (SI 1997 Nos. 2732, 2733, 2734, 2746, 2747, 
2748, 2756) increase incentives for ‘voluntary’ competition by enhancing 
credits that may be set against compulsory quotas for defined activities. 
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Flexibility is increased by the lowering of compulsory competition percent- 
ages for white-collar services, and further relaxation of the time-table for 
implementation. Guidance under Circular 16/97 (Welsh Office 62/97) 
includes provisions regarding transparency of the tender process, 
consultation with service users and providers, fairness between potential 
contractors, and the need for economic, effective and efficient services. The 
regulations and guidance encourage local authorities to move towards a 
Best Value approach whilst still subject to the compulsory regime. 

The government's approach to Best Value is reflected in the 12 principles 
originally set out in the announcement of 2 June 1997, as they appear in 
amended form in the consultation paper (appendix 1). At first sight these 
principles appear far less prescriptive and overtly coercive than CCT. The 
means by which the duty to demonstrate Best Value is to be discharged 
are not specified. There appear to be no plans for detailed rules on 
competitiveness with which authorities would have to comply. Neither 
privatization nor competitive tendering are necessary preconditions for the 
demonstration of efficiency or effectiveness. What ultimately defines Best 
Value will be decided according to a variety of national and local perform- 
ance indicators and targets yet to be determined. The diminished role of 
the secretary of state in rule formulation applies also to monitoring and 
inspection of local authority performance, the powers of which are del- 
egated to auditors and the Audit Commission. Generally, the 12 principles 
may have undergone a process of softening in the nine months since their 
original publication. Overall, in Hood and Scott’s terminology, we appear 
to be witnessing a movement from ‘full’ towards more ‘partial’ state regu- 
lation, which is in the opposite direction to that described by these authors 
in their analysis of the trend towards more specific rules and more complete 
regulation of the public sector generally (1996, p. 322). 

On the other hand, the proposed new framework is broader in scope and 
potentially more far-reaching than the CCT regime in three key respects. 
The duty will be to provide effective as well as economic and efficient ser- 
vices. This duty will be owed to local taxpayers and customers, rather than 
being narrowly legally defined. And the duty will apply simultaneously to 
all local authorities and all services. The Best Value ‘Performance Manage- 
ment Framework’ (DETR 1998a, para. 2.4) will require local authorities to 
show that they have conducted, as part of their corporate planning, an 
overall assessment of their performance strengths and weaknesses judged 
in relation to both objective indicators and more subjective views of the 
local community. There is to be a ‘permanent revolution’ of continuous 
improvement. Local authorities will have to agree a programme of funda- 
mental performance reviews covering 20-25 per cent of the budget of ser- 
vices every year, so that over four or five years all services will have been 
reviewed beginning with those that have been identified as the poorest in 
the initial assessment (para. 4.6). The annual reviews will result in the set- 
ting of targets for improvements in performance and efficiency, reflected 
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in Local Performance Plans (para. 4.21). Local authorities will be required 
to publish and report back on their actual performance against targets, and 
to share performance information and experiences with other authorities. 
The reports will be subject to independent audit, inspection and ‘certifi- 
cation’ (paras. 5.8-5.14). The strong message that central government will 
continue to take a close interest in the quality and value of local services 
is clear in the proposed national definition of a basic framework of stan- 
dards and key performance indicators (para. 4.5). Furthermore, sanctions 
will continue to be available to the secretary of state where local authorities 
fail to show that they have discharged the duty of Best Value (paras. 6.2- 
6.9). Local authorities may be required to submit to competition as under 
CCT: ‘where an authority has made limited use of competition or working 
with the private sector, intervention might include for example a require- 
ment that services should be put out to competition, with or without an 
in-house bid’ (para. 6.6). The power to require authorities to accept external 
management support in relation to either core management or management 
of the specific service appears more draconian and far-reaching than sanc- 
tions under the current regime (ibid.). 


BENCHMARKING, COMPETITION AND CONTRACTING IN THE 
DEMONSTRATION OF BEST VALUE 


The setting of performance targets and assessment of their actual achieve- 
ment requires some form of comparison of service provision by different 
local authorities. To this end, a greater role for performance indicators as 
currently prescribed by the Audit Commission may be expected, together 
with the further development of the Charter Mark scheme (paras. 4.9-4.11). 
Benchmarking against the performance of other authorities or private sector 
suppliers offering similar services must be adopted as part of the initial 
overall assessment and the annual reviews. Then, in areas with no effective 
market, or where the market has yet fully to develop, benchmarking would 
have to serve as the mechanism facilitating continuous improvement in 
services performance, in conjunction with other quality management tech- 
niques. 

The consultation paper places greater emphasis, however, on competition 
as a basic technique for testing Best Value. Principles 4 and 5 (appendix 1) 
make clear that competition will be the preferred management tool, despite 
the proviso that this will not by itself be sufficient to demonstrate Best 
Value. In most service areas, there will be a presumption in favour of ‘open 
competition’. Statutory guidance on good procurement and tendering prac- 
tice is likely ‘to include a general presumption that services should be 
exposed periodically to competition except where authorities are able to 
argue convincingly why this is inappropriate’ (para. 4.16). Consequently, 
although there will be no general requirement for councils to put their ser- 
vices out to tender, competitive tendering might be expected to continue 
in many cases, on a ‘voluntary’ basis, as a means of ensuring that the in- 
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house bid is competitive, and/or as a means of choosing between a number 
of competing potential providers. In such cases, local authorities must also 
have regard to Treaty of Rome obligations and to EU public procurement 
Directives, as implemented by UK regulations. 

The importance of the contracting mechanism would follow naturally 
from the prioritization of ‘open competition’ over other public management 
techniques and incentives for services improvement. Given competitive ten- 
dering, the contract terms, bills of quantities, and specifications contained 
in the final agreement will have to be seen to reflect the tender invitation, 
as under CCT. The monitoring and audit process will be designed to check 
not just that the winning bid is competitive but that the contractor is held 
to the terms of the contract in practice. Again, assuming that compulsory 
regulations regarding financial rates of return for DSOs are abolished, cen- 
tral government may retain some form of financial monitoring role (DETR 
1998a, Annex), and local authorities may feel impelled to continue to pro- 
vide this or similar information to auditors in order to demonstrate 
efficiency and competitiveness in the management of internal contracts. 
Similarly where legally enforceable contracts are entered into with private 
sector providers, local authorities are likely to be keen to demonstrate pro- 
per and effective contract management in order to discharge the onus 
placed on them by monitoring bodies. 

However, competitive tendering is not the only form of competition that 
might contribute to the securing of Best Value, and contracts based on invi- 
tations to tender are not the only form of contractual arrangement for 
achieving this purpose. The twelve principles and associated guidance 
appear, by accident or design, to concentrate on the form of ‘open compe- 
tition’ that has characterized CCT. Not only does the Best Value framework 
favour competition over public management incentives, but there appears 
also to be a presumption in favour of competitive tendering. This emphasis 
is at odds with a different kind of competitive incentive, which the govern- 
ment is also keen to promote, involving public-private partnership arrange- 
ments. Exemptions from CCT are to be extended beyond Best Value pilot 
projects to local authorities providing services through ‘partnership 
networks’ (DETR 1998b). The implications of the emphasis on competitive 
tendering are explored further below. 


TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS AND BEST VALUE PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Continuity with past policy is further evidenced by the transitional arrange- 
ments for local services provision pending the abolition of CCT. The recent 
regulations and guidance on CCT make clear that compulsory competitive 
processes are to be understood in the context of the movement towards 
Best Value and the emphasis on ‘economy, efficiency, effectiveness and 
quality of service’. The implication is that the two regimes are not mutually 
exclusive. Local authorities are being encouraged to begin thinking about 
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the implementation of Best Value while they are still subject to CCT. The 
reverse implication is that the guidance on CCT may have an informal and 
indirect bearing on planning for Best Value. 

Hence Circular 16/97 reiterates the need for local authorities to ensure 
that the competition process is conducted and is seen to be conducted in 
a fair and transparent manner. Local authorities must identify the key 
requirements for the delivery of an economic and efficient service and for 
ensuring effectiveness and quality of service provision. They must ensure 
that all competing bids are objectively evaluated and that informed 
decisions are taken about quality and value. And they must act fairly 
between potential contractors to ensure that the conduct of tendering does 
not put any of them at a disadvantage (para. 7 of the circular). The onus 
is on the authorities to provide evidence that will satisfy the secretary of 
State that they have approached competition and arrived at decisions 
throughout the tendering process in a fair and transparent manner (paras. 9 
and 10). Tender evaluation and selection processes must be auditable in 
accordance with legal obligations (para. 16). The guidance stresses that 
although the provisions discouraging anti-competitive conduct in Part II of 
the 1988 Act are under review, local authorities are still prohibited from 
making certain demands in the tender invitation regarding workforce mat- 
ters or requiring compliance with codes of practice on these matters 
(para. 26). Guidelines also specify how transfer of undertakings and protec- 
tion of employment (TUPE) regulations should be interpreted in order to 
avoid discriminating against potential private sector contractors (paras. 28- 
30). Any default process must apply equally to contractors and DSOs. Liqui- 
dated damages specified in the contract terms must be a genuine and 
reasonable pre-estimate of loss that may be incurred as a result of breach 
of contract, and must be clearly shown in the invitation to tender (para. 34). 
Where competitive tendering is adopted as a means of securing Best Value, 
it is likely that local authorities will want to demonstrate that they have 
acted broadly within these guidelines. 

Forty local authorities in England and Wales have been selected from 
150 applications for participation in pilot projects that will test the pro- 
visional Best Value framework (DETR 1998b). Projects are expected to run 
for two to three years, beginning no later that 1 April 1998. Proposals for 
participation had to demonstrate how service users and other members of 
the local community would be involved in the project (DETR 1997a). Pro- 
posals had to identify the performance indicators which authorities would 
intend to develop during the course of the project, and the extent to which 
these derive from indicators required by the Audit Commission or were 
suggested by local user groups and community forums. Authorities had to 
indicate a willingness to share information on performance indicators with 
comparator authorities and others, and to participate in any monitoring 
programme designed to refine key performance indicators for service qual- 
ity and efficiency (para. 9). Pilot projects had to set measurable targets for 
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service quality and efficiency improvements, and to describe how these 
would be achieved within a timescale that will enable performance to be 
assessed at an early stage and at regular intervals throughout the life of 
the pilot project (para. 10). Authorities also had to explain the extent to 
which they have involved the private sector in the delivery of local services 
to date, and to explain fully their proposals to test existing provision com- 
petitively. Where benchmarking or non-competitive methods were pro- 
posed rather than open competition, then authorities had to ‘indicate how 
they intend to mirror the rigour and transparency which competition can 
bring under favourable market circumstances’ (para. 11). 

Those local authorities participating in the pilot projects are formally 
exempt from the particular requirements of CCT. The coming three years 
thus hold out the fascinating prospect of a comparison between services 
provision under the compulsory CCT regime, with or without (informal) 
regard to Best Value, and under the piloted proposed Best Value frame- 
work, with informal (but not compulsory) regard to the latest guidance on 
CCT where ‘open competition’ is adopted. 


FORMS OF COMPETITIVE ARRANGEMENT AND LOCAL 
AUTHORITY CONTROL THROUGH CONTRACT 


One reason for the likely retention of contracting concerns the usefulness 
of competition in the form of open tendering in demonstrating effective 
management of the competitive process to the satisfaction of monitoring 
bodies. A related benefit of contracting, from the local authority’s point of 
view, has to do with its potential as a means of preserving control over 
how and by whom services are provided. CCT may have deprived local 
authorities of the ability to deliver certain services directly under traditional 
bureaucratic arrangements, but councils have at least retained the client 
function of selecting amongst competing in-house and private sector con- 
tractors, and have been able to continue to perform tasks themselves 
through ‘contractual’ arrangements with competitive in-house agencies. 
Once contracts have been awarded, it is in the interest of the local authority 
to use contract as a management tool for controlling the quality and cost 
of service provision. Research has shown that, under the right conditions, 
the client-contractor split and the process of contracting for services can 
deliver benefits of increased transparency, efficiency, and responsiveness 
to consumer needs, with corresponding benefits for the authority’s relation- 
ship with its local taxpayers and consumers (V incent-Jones and Harries 
1998). 

Local authorities have also attempted to use contract as a means of ensur- 
ing that external contractors comply with council policies, for example on 
local employment and equal opportunities, based on the strength of their 
bargaining position. Contract compliance has tended to be regarded by the 
DETR as undermining competitiveness where potential burdens are placed 
on private sector bidders which do not normally arise in the market and 
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which are already built into the costs of in-house provision (Morris 1991, 
pp. 103-21). The tension between the local authorities’ interest in con- 
trolling provision by contractors and central government’s desire to ensure 
competitiveness reinforces the argument that the spirit of CCT regulations 
designed to avoid anti-competitive behaviour is likely to live on (with the 
more general onus placed on local authorities) under Best Value. 

Provided that competitiveness can be maintained, however, the govern- 
ment has indicated that it is keen for local authorities to explore new forms 
of contractual relationship and new ways of working in partnership with 
the private sector. The Local Government (Contracts) Act 1997 is designed 
to allay the fears of banks and financial institutions that their investments 
might be lost where local authorities are held to have acted outside their 
legal powers. The Act introduces a certification procedure for partnership 
contracts, establishing their lawfulness as between the parties to the con- 
tract and restricting the circumstances in which the contract may be found 
to be ultra vires (sections 2-4). Certified partnership contracts may still be 
challenged in audit-related proceedings and in the courts through judicial 
review, but neither party can argue that the contract is unenforceable in 
private law proceedings (section 5). Where a public law challenge is suc- 
cessful and the contract is set aside by the court, the Act provides that 
compensation may be payable to the private contractor (section 6). 

The ability of the local authority to exercise control through contract 
might depend on the degree of independence of any newly created service- 
providing entity. The more radical versions of proposals for ‘Public Service 
Pics’ (PSPs) would entail a new form of company, existing independently 
of the local authority, bringing together a mix of investors and partners in 
the public and private sectors in long-term relationships, and having the 
powers to expand and seek revenues outside its core local services business. 
This new form of externalization would require the relaxation of existing 
restrictions on local authority companies under Part V of the Local Govern- 
ment and Housing Act 1989. PSPs would differ from current local authority 
companies in the degree of entrepreneurial autonomy they would enjoy, 
but more importantly in that specific local authority functions would be 
permanently vested in them. Local authority organizations have been scep- 
tical of the claims and assurances that PSPs will be voluntary, flexible, and 
will enhance community governance. There is a prospect that a number of 
PSPs could eventually become the primary delivery vehicles of local public 
services, thus threatening to undermine the local government role in a man- 
ner more fundamental than CCT (LGIU 1997). 

The central issue here is the determination of the different forms of com- 
petitive arrangement that might be adopted to help secure effective and 
efficient services provision. Local authorities might demonstrate competi- 
tiveness, whether by their own DSO or by a selected private sector provider, 
by reference to the effective management of contracts awarded following 
open tendering. They might demonstrate competitiveness via a relationship 
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with a legally independent company which, though linked with the auth- 
ority through a partnership agreement, is subject to the pressures of having 
to survive in the market place in competition with other such bodies. The 
underlying threat to the local authority role, however, is that service-pro- 
viding functions might be more completely vested in independent compa- 
nies, with responsibility for provision being in effect transferred wholly to 
the private market beyond effective local authority control. Such a develop- 
ment would have significant implications for political accountability and 
for the future of local government, and represent a privatization agenda 
that makes recent Conservative quasi-market reforms look timid in com- 
parison. 


A THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE: REFLEXIVE AND RESPONSIVE 
LAW AND GOVERNANCE 


The nature and significance of the shift from CCT to Best Value may be 
analysed theoretically with reference to the reflexive and responsive qual- 
ities of the two regimes. Drawing on the work of Luhmann, Habermas, and 
Nonet and Selznick, Teubner (1983) has developed the familiar Weberian 
distinction between formally and substantively rational law. In contrast 
with classical formal law, with its liberal presumptions of equality, individ- 
ual freedom, and political neutrality, the regulatory interventions of the 
modern welfare state have involved highly ‘materialized’ and particular 
legal measures designed to achieve specific policy objectives. Such substan- 
tive interventions have been accompanied, however, by a crisis of legi- 
timation, consisting in the removal of barriers to arbitrary state action and 
the threat to liberal values. The proper resolution of this crisis is considered 
to require, not a movement back to formal rationality, as expressed in con- 
servative and neo-liberal policies of de-regulation and privatization, but the 
development of ‘responsive’ or ‘reflexive’ participatory processes, pro- 
cedures and forms of organization. The role of law should be neither to 
promote substantive and material objectives, nor to support a liberal market 
economy through the guarantee of purely formal freedoms, but to provide 
the structured frameworks for self-regulation within other social systems 
(cf. Black 1996, pp. 43-51). 

According to Ayres and Braithwaite’s development of Nonet and Selz- 
nick’s concept of responsive law, responsive business regulation is dis- 
tinguished from more direct strategies of governance ‘both in what triggers 
a regulatory response and what the regulatory response will be’ (Ayres and 
Braithwaite 1992, p. 4). Here again, the crude polarization of government 
regulation and complete deregulation or privatization is avoided. The key 
to effective and responsive regulation of corporate bodies by the state is 
innovation in regulatory design (p. 101). Self-regulation by such bodies pro- 
vides an attractive alternative to direct government regulation, which the 
state might not be able to afford and which in any case may be practically 
unworkable (p. 103). Under ‘enforced self-regulation’, rules are written, 
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monitored and enforced by companies themselves in conjunction with the 
government or state agencies (p. 106). Responsive regulation requires that 
sanctions be applied in a graduated manner, with most effort being concen- 
trated on persuasive activities at the base of an ‘enforcement pyramid’, and 
the severest state sanctions being reserved for the relatively small number 
of the worst failures at the pyramid’s apex (pp. 35-6). Where successfully 
implemented, the advantages of this model of regulation are considered to 
include greater cost-effectiveness and increased compliance with regulat- 
ory objectives. 

In his more recent theoretical work on juridification, Teubner (1986, 1987) 
has analysed the ‘autopoietic’ conditions of the reflexive operation of law. 
Legal and political interventions need to respect the autonomy of regulated 
social systems. External regulation that fails to take account of the self- 
reproducing nature of these systems, and of the need for law and politics 
to exhibit ‘structural coupling’ with them, is likely to result in a ‘regulat- 
ory trilemma’: 

This means: either law, politics and/or the social area of life will be 

mutually indifferent, or juridification will have disintegrating effects on 

politics and/or social sectors concerned, or, finally, law itself will be 
exposed to the disintegrating pressures to conform of politics and/or 

social sectors (Teubner 1987, p. 27). 


Successful structural coupling, which is associated with genuinely reflexive 
law, may therefore come about only where the limits of self-reproduction 
of political decision making, legal norm-making and social guidance are 
observed (ibid., p. 21). The general implications of autopoietic theory for 
law have been clearly stated by Black: 


First, the function of law is to ensure social integration, not to control 
or legitimise power or protect the private from the public sphere. Second, 
(autopoietic theory) sees autonomy as an inescapable social fact, not as 
an optional characteristic which may be more or less politically desirable 
and varied by legislative or judicial intervention. Third, it affects the 
strategies law can adopt to regulate other systems (Black 1996, p. 45). 


As will be seen, the limits of structural coupling may be regarded as having 
been breached in a variety of ways in the use of law as an instrument for 
reform of the public sector by the Conservative government in the 1980s 
(Laughlin and Broadbent 1993). 

Finally, it may be argued that reflexivity and responsiveness are ulti- 
mately a property, not just of law or regulation, but of specific governance 
arrangements both within regulated agencies, and between these bodies 
and external parties with interests or stakes in the performance of the tasks 
in question (Vincent-Jones 1998). Where the agency concerned is a local 
authority, the governance aspect is of particular importance due to the 
political function and relative autonomy of local government. Nonet and 
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Selznick have stressed the need for responsive political and administrat- 
ive processes: 


The special problem of post-bureaucratic organisation is to enlist partici- 
pation, to encourage initiative and responsibility, to create cooperative 
systems tapping the contributions of multiple constituents . . . authority 
must be open and participatory: consultation is encouraged; reasons for 
decisions are explained; criticism is welcome; consent is taken as a test 
of rationality (1978, p. 99). 


Responsive governance is dependent on organizational, economic, adminis- 
trative and political arrangements that have their own influence outside the 
ambit of law and legal norms. In the local authority environment, legal 
regulation, norms, remedies and safeguards need to be considered in the 
context of the adequacy of design of the overall process whereby local ser- 
vices are delivered to citizens and public consumers. It may be argued 
(Vincent-Jones 1998) that the concept of responsive governance extends 
beyond participation and democratization to include the responsibility on 
the part of regulated bodies and agencies (such as local authorities) to per- 
form the roles they have been assigned in an efficient, effective and socially 
accountable manner. 


FROM CCT TO BEST VALUE: TOWARDS A MORE REFLEXIVE 
REGULATION? 


The existing CCT and proposed Best Value frameworks may be compared 
from the theoretical perspectives of reflexivity and autopoiesis. A useful 
contrast may be drawn between the internal market reforms in local 
government and in the health and education sectors. Laughlin and Broadb- 
ent have shown how the Education Reform Act 1988 and the National 
Health Service and Community Care Act 1990 represent juridified and 
materialized law which cannot be considered reflexive. In both cases the 
legislation used ‘to ensure compliance with a particular accounting- 
dominated ideological and political approach to management’ is regarded 
as having overstepped the limits within which material law may be ‘g00d’ 
or effective. The regulatory trilemma is expressed in the enactments being 
out of step with the social lifeworlds of education and health, such that the 
breach of structural coupling threatens the core values of these institutions. 
The disintegration of the regulated lifeworlds was prevented only by ‘a 
complex and costly ... absorption process’ whilst the ‘disintegration of the 
political masters’ became a distinct possibility (Laughlin and Broadbent 
1993, p. 363). 

The Local Government Act 1988 and subsequent secondary legislation 
may also be seen as juridified law, which in the early stages of implemen- 
tation posed a significant threat to the traditional role of local authorities 
(Vincent-Jones 1998). The particularized purpose of the CCT regime was to 
reduce the service-providing role of local authorities in favour of the private 
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sector, and to weaken the political power of local relative to central govern- 
ment (Council of Europe 1993). Whether intended or unintended, the effect 
of CCT could have been the ‘disintegration’ of local authorities. This did 
not happen because local authorities were successful in neutralizing the 
threat posed by CCT, mainly through the adoption of strategies of minimal 
compliance that appear to have left their core values intact. The logic of 
competition, accounting separateness and quasi-market organization may 
have found a more sympathetic environment here than in other sectors 
(Vincent-Jones and Harries 1996; Vincent-Jones 1998). This logic may suc- 
cessfully have been ‘absorbed’ or converted to a purpose (the making of 
efficiency savings and the improvement of management) that was fully con- 
sistent with local authorities’ interests in their own survival at a time of 
increasing scarcity of resources, and possibly different from that which was 
originally intended by Conservative policy makers. 

Nevertheless, the overall judgement on CCT from this theoretical per- 
spective must be that it has been a regulatory disaster characterized by 
gross reflexive failures. There appears little ultimate justification for such 
substantive legal regulation, monitoring and control of local authority 
choice in the making of arrangements for service provision. The lack of 
reflexivity inherent in the CCT programme has been expressed in excessive 
economic, legal and cultural costs. The cost to the state and society gener- 
ally has lain in the expense not just of drafting highly complex legislation, 
but in its supervision, monitoring, and associated litigation. A dispro- 
portionate amount of enforcement activity appears to have involved the 
exercise of severe state sanctions, in the absence of more persuasive meas- 
ures and techniques (cf. Ayres and Braithwaite 1992, pp. 19-53). Other 
unmeasurable costs have been sustained through the conflict and damage 
to morale accompanying the programme. Local authorities have been faced 
with high transaction costs in the management of client-contractor relation- 
ships, and other costs connected with contesting or conforming to 
regulations. The abolition of CCT must increase the likelihood that where 
voluntary contracting between local authority clients and competitive in- 
house agencies or external providers takes place this will be in a climate 
of more responsive governance. 

By comparison with the rigid and specific rules that operate under CCT, 
the Best Value framework may be considered more reflexive in its general 
prescription of the processes of consultation, reviewing and standard-set- 
ting that must be undertaken by local authorities in establishing ‘perform- 
ance management frameworks’ and ‘local performance plans’ (DETR 1998a, 
paras. 2.4 and 4.21). The form of regulation underlying the Best Value pro- 
posals is analogous to the model of enforced self-regulation of private sector 
bodies described by Ayres and Braithwaite. The onus is on local authorities 
themselves to challenge whether services are needed, to compare different 
forms of provision, and to consult on provider ambitions, targets and means 
(DETR 1998b, p. 3). Monitoring will distinguish between failures of subst- 
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ance and process. Failures will be dealt with through ‘a graduated, tailored 
response’ (ibid., p. 4) involving a wider range of formal and informal sanc- 
tions than exist under CCT, suggesting a more subtle ‘pyramid’ of enforce- 
ment powers. 

Whether the new regime proves successful in enabling local authorities 
to find effective solutions to service delivery problems that are responsive 
to the needs of local citizens and consumers is likely to depend on the detail 
of the drafting of new statutory duties and the degree of flexibility permit- 
ted in their interpretation and implementation. The key elements of the 
proposed primary legislation are set out in the consultation document only 
in very general terms (DETR 1998a, para. 7.3). As has been shown, there is 
considerable uncertainty in the proposed framework regarding the relation- 
ship between benchmarking and related public management techniques on 
the one hand, and the various forms of competition on the other. In parti- 
cular, the Best Value framework might distinguish more clearly between 
open competition through competitive tendering, the required format 
under CCT, and other competitive arrangements which would still involve 
the local authority in a responsible quasi-market role. Recent theoretical 
and empirical research on contracts and competition in both private and 
public sectors has stressed the complexity of competitive processes, the var- 
iety of contactual forms that exist within different contractual environments 
(Campbell and Vincent-Jones (eds.) 1996; Deakin and Michie (eds.) 1997), 
and the vital role of co-operation in long-term and welfare-maximizing 
relationships (Campbell and Harris 1993). Where the private market has 
been chosen as the means of provision, a fundamental issue confronting 
local authorities is whether outsourcing should continue on the basis of 
competitive tendering, or whether more inherently relational arrangements, 
for example analogous to supply chains in the private sector, might be 
adopted (see Collins 1997; Sako 1992; Curry and Monagan 1994). Macneil 
has pointed to the inherently transactional or unrelational properties of 
competitive tendering: ‘What is the most transactional of transactional ways 
to create contracts and their content? What else but competitive price bid- 
ding on unilaterally formed plans sent out for bids?’ (Macneil 1974, p. 756, 
n. 192). The consultation paper explicitly acknowledges the tensions that 
can arise under competitive tendering, and which might be avoided 
through joint ventures and other forms of partnership arrangement (DETR 
1998a, para. 4.18). The new regulations need to be sufficiently flexible to 
avoid foreclosing local authority choice among alternative options. 

Generally, the attempt by central government to achieve competitive 
objectives through less prescriptive measures, coupled with the creation of 
less confrontational relationships between central and local government, 
should remove a significant source of unreflexiveness in current legal regu- 
lation. A reduction might be expected in litigation and the number of cases 
of judicial.review under the new framework. Indeed, the consultation paper 
states expressly that: ‘the government does not intend that the duty of best 
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value should transfer decisions about cost and quality in local services from 
councils to the courts or auditors’ (DETR 1998a, para. 3.3). The abolition of 
the primary legislation on CCT will be accompanied by the removal of . 
many of the specific interventionist powers of the secretary of state. The 
monitoring functions currently performed by the DETR will be transferred 
to audit bodies, which will be applying more flexible and less particularistic 
criteria in deciding whether competitiveness and Best Value have been 
demonstrated. The secretary of state’s power to issue notices and directions 
to individual local authorities for anti-competitive conduct or failure to 
meet statutory financial objectives will be replaced by more general enforce- 
ment powers exercisable by auditors and the Audit Commission. One 
implication of the abolition of CCT is likely, therefore, to be a reduction in 
the number of challenges by local authorities to the legality of executive 
government actions, and hence the removal of this type of issue from the 
scrutiny of the courts (Vincent-Jones 1997). The attainment of responsive- 
ness is likely to depend crucially on the precise definition of powers and 
sanctions in the new legislation, and on the manner of their practical 
enforcement. 

More fundamentally, it may be argued that the transition to Best Value 
will fail to address general reflexive deficits in the current law relating to 
local government contracting. Although the proposed framework would 
appear to create no new legal difficulties, considerable problems remain 
concerning the availability of judicial review in cases of contracting by pub- 
lic bodies. Uncertainty about the scope of contractual powers of local auth- 
orities will persist (Arrowsmith 1990), even given some clarification by the 
Local Government (Contracts) Act 1997. Judicial review may not be avail- 
able for all aspects of the tendering and contracting process, and the form 
of review may be of a limited kind (Birkinshaw 1994). Furthermore, the 
Jaw remains vulnerable to the serious criticism that private law remedies 
for the consumer are inadequate owing to the lack of any direct contractual 
relationship between consumer and service provider upon which contrac- 
tual rights and remedies could be based (Wightman 1996, pp. 161-9). Where 
the provider is an in-house agency, contractual legal norms control neither 
the relationship between the local authority and public consumer, nor that 
between client and contractor (Harden 1992; Freedland 1994). In both cases, 
access to the courts for the resolution of private disputes is denied. It 
remains debatable, however, whether increased responsiveness would 
result from the wider availability of legal remedies and greater judicial con- 
trol in respect of such relationships. Elsewhere I have argued that the lack 
of legal safeguards and remedies may not be a source of reflexive failure 
provided that the consumer’s interests in efficiency and effectiveness are 
met by satisfactory governance arrangements more broadly construed 
(Vincent-Jones 1998, 1999). Competition and contracting, appropriately 
implemented, may themselves be regarded as regulatory techniques that 
may operate alongside more traditional mechanisms such as judicial review 
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(Scott 1996). According to Scott, the task for administrative lawyers might 
now be ‘to examine the effectiveness”... of new forms of control and 
accountability, rather than ponder the promulgation of rules by which to 
check discretion’ (1996, p. 50). 


CONCLUSION 

This paper has argued that continuity with previous government policy 
characterizes Labour’s proposals for a new Best Value framework. The 
government remains committed to many of the fiscal and monetary pro- 
grammes inherited from the Conservatives. Fifteen years of quasi-market 
and public management reforms have created a culture which is likely to 
persist, not least because it is in local authorities’ own interests to retain 
tight control over their resources. The CCT regime will in any case be 
phased out over a number of years rather than being suddenly abolished. 
The transitional period is likely to see mutual interpenetration of new and 
old ideas and practices. Much of the financial and competitive discipline 
instilled by the specific formal regulatory requirements of CCT will con- 
tinue to apply under Best Value, because of the heavy (if much more 
general) duty on local authorities to demonstrate to the satisfaction of moni- 
toring bodies competitiveness, efficiency and effectiveness. 

At the present time, it is difficult to predict the extent to which local 
authorities will wish or be able to argue that they have discharged the 
duty of Best Value exclusively through benchmarking and similar public 
management techniques. Such methods have no necessary implications for 
competition or contracting, and could theoretically be consistent with 
bureaucratic organization and the provision of public services by ‘old-style’ 
direct labour. Where competition is to be the test of Best Value, the question 
is whether and in what circumstances the impetus to service improvement 
is best provided by open tendering as against some other form of arrange- 
ment involving long-term contracting or private-public sector partnerships. 
Contract will have an important role to play as a mechanism for improving 
performance whatever the form of competitive process adopted. Local auth- 
orities are likely to want to embrace competition and its corresponding 
contractual forms as a means of staving off more radical service-providing 
options that might involve the complete transfer of functions outside their 
control to the private sector or to independent companies. 

The new regime may be surprisingly like the old in the competitive 
behaviour it produces. The difference will lie in how competitive outcomes 
are encouraged. The role of direct legal intervention will be reduced. Pow- 
ers of a more general and flexible character will be delegated to extra- 
governmental bodies, with the secretary of state exercising sanctioning 
powers only in extreme cases. Competitive tendering might be expected 
to continue, with contracts having to be seen to bind contractors to their 
competitive commitments in a similar manner to CCT. A major strategic 
issue for local authorities will be deciding whether competitive in-house 
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agencies (DSOs) should be retained, in which case the competitiveness of 
the agency will have to be periodically market tested, or whether to exter- 
nalize provision through competitive tendering or some other means. 

The proposed Best Value framework might tentatively be described as 
more reflexive than CCT. Material law designed to achieve highly substan- 
tive outcomes will be replaced with more facilitative measures, which 
should encourage a more co-operative and less adversarial relationship 
between local authorities, the monitoring bodies, and central government 
itself. Whether the new regime is sufficiently reflexive to facilitate better or 
more responsive local governance remains to be seen. It would appear, 
however, that the decision to abolish CCT has not been accompanied by 
any fundamental change in the previous government's policy, and that the 
revolution in public sector management inspired by the Conservatives 
continues under New Labour. 
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APPENDIX I: BEST VALUE PRINCIPLES 


1. The duty of Best Value is one that local authorities will owe to local 
people, both as taxpayers and the customers of local authority ser- 
vices. Performance plans should support the process of local account- 
ability to the electorate. 

2. Achieving Best Value is not just about economy and efficiency, but 
also about effectiveness and the quality of local services — the setting 
of targets and performance against these should therefore underpin 
the new regime. 

3. The duty should apply to a wider range of services than those now 
covered by CCT. 

4. There is no presumption that services must be privatized, and once 
the regime is in place there will be no compulsion for councils to put 
their services out to tender, but there is no reason why services 
should be delivered directly if other more efficient means are avail- 
able. What matters is what works. 

5. Competition will continue to be an important management tool, a 
test of best value and an important feature in performance plans. But 
it will not be the only management tool and is not in itself enough 
to demonstrate that Best Value is being achieved. 

6. Central government will continue to set the basic framework for ser- 
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vice provision, which will in some areas as now include national stan- 
dards. 

7. Detailed local targets should have regard to any national targets, and 
specified indicators to support comparisons between authorities. 

8. Both national and local targets should be built on the performance 
information that is in any case needed by good managers. 

9. Audit processes should confirm the integrity and comparability of 
performance information. 

10. Auditors will report publicly on whether Best Value has been achi- 
eved, and should contribute constructively to plans for remedial 
action. This will include agreeing measurable targets for improve- 


ment and reporting on progress against an agreed plan. 

11. There should be provision for intervention at the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State on the advice of the Audit Commission when an auth- 
ority has failed to deliver Best Value. 

12. The form of intervention should be appropriate to the nature of fail- 
ure. 
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CHANGING FORMS OF ACCOUNTABILITY IN 
EDUCATION? A CASE STUDY OF LEAs IN 
WALES 





CATHERINE M. FARRELL AND JENNIFER LAW 


Political mechanisms of accountability were inalized by Conservative govern- 
ment reforms during the 1980s and 1990s which sought a more market-oriented 
approach within the public sector in order to enhance ‘consumerism’. In education, 
parents were given more choice between schools and were provided with more 
information on school performance. The promotion of market accountability has 
involved a reduction in the powers of local education authorities (LEAs) which had 
been central to the operation of political accountability. However, whilst market- 
based forms of accountability were firmly enhanced in principle by the legislation, 
to what extent have the forms of accountability operating within LEAs changed in 
practice? Interviews with Chief Officers and the Chair of the Education Committee 
are used to identify changing perceptions and practices of accountability in LEAs 
in Wales. The findings indicate that although local politicians and officials have 
been forced to operate within the legislative framework of market accountability, 
they have sought to impede its successful implementation. The policy community 
in Wales facilitated the LEAs’ capacity to respond in this way. The market-based 
reforms conflicted with fundamental values held in Wales, which remain those of 
professional accountability. 


INTRODUCTION 


Questions concerning the accountability of public services have been raised 
frequently in recent years, for example with regard to the growth of un- 
elected bodies (Burton and Duncan 1996). There is also a long-standing 
debate over the accountability of elected local government. For example, 
concern over the accountability of the education service was raised in the 
1970s when a national discussion of the ‘subject matter and purpose of 
education’ was called for by James Callaghan. The approach of the Thatcher 
and Major governments has been to marginalize political mechanisms of 
accountability and introduce market-based approaches. Recent education 
reforms, particularly the 1988, 1992 and 1993 Education Acts, have given 
power to consumers and reduced the role of the local education authority. 

The aim of this paper is to evaluate the impact of these reforms on the 
perceptions and practice of accountability in Welsh local education auth- 
orities (LEAs). How have politicians and officers reacted to the imposition 
of market-based mechanisms of accountability? To what extent do these 
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mechanisms fit with their perceptions of accountability? Part one of the 
paper presents four models of accountability in education: professional, 
hierarchical, market and public. The impact of the reforms on each type of 
accountability is identified. Part two analyses the information gained from 
interviews with officers and politicians in LEAs in Wales, and highlights 
the model of accountability that they advocate. The paper identifies the 
existence of a shared commitment to professional accountability, which 
reflects the dominant discourse of accountability in all Welsh LEAs. 


I ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION 


The issue of accountability is central to a democratic system of government. 
Simey (1984, p. 17) states that ‘in a democracy it is only by the consent of 
the people that authority to govern can be delegated and that consent is 
given on one condition, that all those who then act on our behalf will hold 
themselves accountable for their stewardship’. As the complexity and size 
of public services have grown, so the direct democracy associated with the 
ancient Athenian state has generally given way to representative democ- 
racy. Political accountability operates when the general public hold their 
representatives to account for their performance. For this model of account- 
ability to work, those representatives must be able to hold the service deliv- 
erers to account. However, this can be difficult in practice, particularly in 
services which are provided by professionals, as their organizational power 
enables them to resist attempts to measure service outputs (Day and 
Klein 1987). 

Accountability operates when those who have been given responsibilities 
present an account of their performance. Stewart (1984) describes this as 
the ‘element of account’. In addition, some definitions of accountability (for 
example, Dunsire 1978) suggest that the information must be evaluated, 
performance assessed and if it is not satisfactory then action may be taken. 
Stewart (1984) suggests that this is the element of the ‘holding to account. 
Hence, to be accountable is to give an account of performance and to 
answer, explain or justify. The evaluation of performance ‘forms an intrinsic 
element of the accountable relationship: performance in the task is assessed 
according to established standards’ (Ranson 1986, p. 78). These ‘standards’ 
of performance may be specified in the code of accountability which gov- 
erns the relationship between the principal (who entrusts responsibility) 
and the steward (Gray and Jenkins 1985). This code ‘defines the nature of 
the relationship between steward and principal, the content and manner of 
the execution of the specified responsibilities, and the terms in which the 
accountability of execution is presented and evaluated’ (Gray and Jenkins 
1985, p. 140). 

Accountability in the public sector is particularly complex. One reason 
for this is that there are a number of individuals and groups who will give 
an account of their performance. In relation to the LEA, the main groups 
to give an account are politicians and officers. An account of performance 
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may be given to the public, politicians, governing bodies of schools, inspec- 
tors, and central government, amongst others. Both politicians and officers 
may give accounts to the groups identified above but they are likely to 
differ in the importance that they place on each group. These ‘accounts’ 
will be varied: some may be verbal, others written, some voluntary, others 
obligatory. There may also be conflict between the accounts given to differ- 
ent ‘constituencies’ and also between the groups who give the account. In 
education, in particular, the notion of what constitutes performance has 
been contested for some time. Ranson and Stewart (1994, p. 233) argue that 
the difficulty of assessing performance in the public sector means that 
accountability ‘must in the public domain institutionalise a discourse about 
purposes, practice and performance’. This discourse may take place at 
many levels — within organizations, as well as between them. The debate 
will reflect the values of the groups involved, as Ranson and Stewart (1994, 
p. 38) argue ‘each (group) pursues particular aims and objectives, striving 
to ensure that the relevant decisions or choices embody its values and 
reflects its interests’. The resolution of such conflict is dependent on the 
relative power of the individuals and groups involved (Ball 1990). How- 
ever, Ranson and Stewart (1994) warn against an over-emphasis on the 
actors and their relative power, as the environment within which they oper- 
ate will provide some constraints. 

A number of models of accountability in education have been developed, 
chiefly by Kogan (1986), Ranson (1986), Elliot et al. (1981) and Day and Klein 
(1987). These models illustrate different codes which specify, for example, 
alternative methods of presenting and evaluating the account. Whilst there 
are some differences of classification and nomenclature, four main models 
of educational accountability emerge from the literature: professional, hier- 
archical, market and public. Although it is unlikely that any of the ideal 
models will exist in its pure form, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them for the purpose of assessing the extent to which the impact of edu- 
cational reforms in Wales matched the form of accountability promoted in 
the legislation. The models are outlined below. 


(a) Professional accountability 

The emphasis on accountability for process is characteristic of professional 
accountability. Sockett (1980, p. 11) illustrates this, arguing that ‘the ques- 
tion (professionals) debate is not whether certain results have been achi- 
eved, but whether professional standards of integrity and practice have 
been adhered to’. In this form of accountability, teachers, and hence schools, 
are accountable to professionals and LEA officials for the educational pro- 
cess. Ranson (1986) states that the educational process is so complex that 
only professionals can hold other professionals to account. Hence, emphasis 
is placed on accountability ‘sideways’ to other professionals. This is secured 
via teacher and school self-evaluation and inspections by local authority 
and central government advisers and inspectors. The information generated 
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by mechanisms such as self-evaluation is generally used internally, rather 
than as a basis for accounting to external groups such as parents. 

The LEA has traditionally played a key role in professional account- 
ability, for example, through the provision of advice and inspections to 
schools. However, legislative changes since 1988 have had a major impact 
on the capacity of the LEA in this area. The reforms have introduced 
market-based forms of accountability which have circumvented institutions 
such as LEAs ‘which are seen as captured by vested interests’ (Ferlie et 
al. 1996, p. 20). The reforms have also reduced professional autonomy, for 
example, through greater lay involvement in school inspections and gov- 
erning bodies, and the introduction of the national curriculum. The mech- 
anism of accountability has also been changed by the reforms. Teachers, 
schools and LEAs now have less control over the way that they account, 
as they have a range of statutory obligations to provide information. Exam- 
ination results are published in league tables and responsibility for quality 
assurance has been removed from the LEA and passed to the external 
agencies, Office for Standards in Education (OFSTED) in England and 
Office of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector (OHMCI in Wales. The legislative 
changes have undermined professional autonomy and shifted the emphasis 
away from self-evaluation and accounting to other professionals. This has 
reduced the role of the LEA in professional accountability. Ball (1990, p. 18) 
argues that these reforms have led to a situation where ‘privileged speakers 
have been displaced, their control over meaning lost, their professional 
preferences replaced by abstract mechanisms’. 


(b) Hierarchical accountability 

In contrast to professional accountability where accountability is ‘sideways’, 
the hierarchical model involves accountability ‘upwards’. This is exercised 
through the managerial hierarchy and stresses the contractual relationship 
with the state. Becher et al. (1981) describe it as an obligation to render an 
account to an employer. The chain of accountability operates from teachers, 
headteachers, governors and to appropriate LEA officers. The LEA adviser 
is, In turn, accountable to senior advisers and the mechanism continues 
through the Chief Education Officer to the Education Committee and the 
full council. Hence accountability is exercised through the education hier- 
archy and ultimately to the public through their elected representatives. 
The final element in the hierarchical chain involves political accountability, 
that is the accountability of politicians to the public. Kogan (1986) calls this 
the public control model, and states that its’ primary characteristic is the 
managerial hierarchy. His research suggests that this model is dominant in 
the British education system. 

This model has been partially undermined by the educational reforms 
since 1988. Many LEA responsibilities have been devolved to quangos and 
schools, forcing LEAs to become enablers rather than providers. This has 
weakened the position of LEAs in the hierarchy of accountability. The trend 
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towards a marginalization of the LEA was recognized by Day and Klein 
in 1987. They suggested that although the LEA was part of the hierarchy 
of accountability, the model of accountability which has been developed 
‘stresses the role of central government rather than that of the LEA’ (1987, 
p. 167). This trend has accelerated since their study, for example, by the 
creation of grant-maintained (GM) schools, city technology colleges (CTCs), 
the Funding Agency for Schools, OFSTED and Further and Higher Edu- 
cation Funding Councils. 

Although their role has been reduced, LEAs are still accountable for some 
functions, for example, the provision of an appropriate formula to fund 
schools. The reforms have led to an increased role for quangos and schools, 
at the expense of the LEA. Local management of schools (LMS) has shifted 
power to school governing bodies and LEAs have lost direct responsibility 
over many aspects of school management. Hierarchical accountability by 
schools to LEAs, and LEAs to central government continues to exist 
although it covers fewer functions. The reforms imply less power and 
responsibility for LEAs within the hierarchy of accountability, and more 
for schools and quangos. 


(c) Market accountability 

In the market model, accountability is to the consumer (normally the 
parent). The emphasis is on accountability for outputs, mainly measured 
by examination results. In this system, schools are accountable to the con- 
sumer who chooses their product or an alternative in the marketplace. In 
order for the market to operate effectively, information (for example, exam- 
ination results) needs to be available so consumers know the full specifi- 
cations of the product they are ‘buying’. LEAs are responsible for the collec- 
tion and presentation of the examination results of individual schools. 
Through the provision of information, the role of the LEA is therefore to 
facilitate the operation of the market. In this model of accountability, market 
forces replace political control. 

One of the main objectives of the reforms has been to move accountability 
closer to the market model. Feintuck (1994, p. 88) states that the ‘ultimate 
objective expressed by the proponents of ERA (Education Reform Act 1988) 
and subsequent reforms was the enhancement of ... mechanisms of 
accountability deriving from the exercise of market forces’. Decisions that 
were made via local democratic processes were to be replaced by market 
forces. Open enrolment and the introduction of GM schools and CTCs 
meant that parents would have more choice. This choice of school is infor- 
med by the publication of performance indicators such as examination 
results and truancy rates, which is the primary mechanism of school 
accountability to parents. The allocation of funds on the basis of pupil num- 
bers, introduced in the 1988 Act, is a central part of the move towards a 
market approach, which ensures that popular schools are rewarded for 
their performance. In Wales, this is further strengthened by the ‘popular 
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schools initiative’ which allows schools that are oversubscribed to bid for 
additional capital resources to enable their expansion (Welsh Office 1995). 


(d) Public accountability 

Both market and public accountability involve an active role for parents. 
In the public model, this active role is required of the community more 
widely. The method of accounting stresses parental and community partici- 
pation in determining the purpose and process of education (Ranson 1986). 
This operates collectively through the democratic process as well as indi- 
vidually, and therefore involves all individuals within an electoral ward. 
It stresses mutual accountability and partnership between politicians, pro- 
fessionals, parents and the community. It implies a role for LEAs in stimul- 
ating parental and community involvement and reconciling diverse, often 
conflicting, needs and demands. Ranson’s (1993, p. 345) arguments for the 
development of the learning society clearly involve an active role for LEAs 
to provide the ‘foundation for personal and collective empowerment’. The 
public model of accountability is necessary for the success of the learning 
society. 

The education reforms have encouraged parental involvement in edu- 
cation. For example, parents may be involved through school governing 
bodies on which they and co-opted governors now have numerical domi- 
nance (public accountability). However, the primary method of parental 
involvement promoted in the reforms is exercising choice in the market 
place (market accountability). Further, whilst the statutory obligation to 
provide information could enhance public accountability and promote 
debate about the purpose and process of schooling, the emphasis of the 
educational reforms is the enhancement of market accountability. The 
reforms have encouraged parental involvement as individuals rather than 
collectively, and emphasis has been placed on participation through the 
market rather than the democratic process. The reforms have discouraged 
public accountability and the withdrawal of powers from LEAs has meant 
that accountability through the democratic process is reduced. The extent 
to which LEAs are accountable through the hierarchy has also been reduced 
with the loss of some of their powers. However, LEAs remain the official 
employer of teachers within LEA schools, indicating the continued role of 
this model of accountability. 


(e) Tensions between the models of accountability 

Whilst the four models individually highlight specific mechanisms of 
accountability, they are not mutually exclusive. All of the types of account- 
ability can operate at the same time and interact with each other, which 
may cause tensions. Historically, the dominant models have been pro- 
fessional and hierarchical. More recently, market approaches have been 
introduced. Clearly some of the models can operate at the same time. For 
example, LEA advisors can feel accountable to other advisors (professional 
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accountability) and at the same time to elected politicians (hierarchical 
accountability). This plurality of accountability operates throughout the 
public sector and may be viewed as one of its characteristics (Farnham and 
Horton 1996). However, this can cause tension, which may occur in situ- 
ations where for example, LEA services are ‘sold’ to schools (market 
accountability), and at the same time the LEA may have to hold a school 
to account for poor performance (representing elements of both pro- 
fessional and hierarchical accountability). Here the role of LEA advisors 
in supporting and inspecting schools can be compromised by the LEAs’ 
overriding need to sell services such as school building maintenance in 
order to ‘survive in the market place’. 

Although the models of accountability can operate at the same time and 
interact, it is possible that one model may be dominant at a particular time 
and that individuals will perceive one form of accountability to be the most 
important. Elliot et al. (1981), for example, showed that teachers felt chiefly 
accountable to their peers rather than the LEA. This perception may well 
have changed now with recent legislative reforms which have undermined 
both professional and LEA accountability and enhanced market account- 
ability. However, it is important to look beyond legislative changes to the 
actual outcome of policies (Pressman and Wildavsky 1984). Raab (1994, 
p. 10) argues that the influence of those responsible for implementing poli- 
cies is important ‘for government is by no means certain to achieve its 
objectives in a system in which resources can be mobilised by others at 
many points for purposes outwith the determining constraints of the policy 
as devised by its “makers”’. It is in their role as implementers of policy 
where practitioners can interpret, rather than simply execute, policy which 
is our prime concern (Fitz and Halpin 1994). This paper examines the reac- 
tion of officials and politicians in LEAs to changes in accountability. In 
theory, the education reforms since 1988 have marginalized LEAs and 
reduced their role in accountability. However, what has been the result in 
practice? How have officers and politicians reacted to the changes in 
accountability? 


Il PERCEPTIONS AND PRACTICE OF ACCOUNTABILITY IN LEAs 
IN WALES 


(a) Aims and methods 

This paper identifies the forms of accountability that are important to poli- 
ticians and chief officers in Welsh LEAs. Their views and perceptions are 
crucial. As Sinclair (1995, p. 233) argues ‘accountability is not independent 
of the person occupying a position of responsibility, nor of the context. 
Defining accountability, the way it is internalised and experienced should 
be our focus’. Gray and Jenkins (1985) similarly argue that insufficient 
attention has been paid to how and why accountability has been exercised. 
The 1988, 1992 and 1993 Education Acts have imposed a market model of 
accountability on LEAs. What impact has this new form of accountability 
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had? Does it ‘fit’ with the values and perceptions of key individuals within 
LEAs, and what happens if it does not? 

The research concentrates on accountability in LEAs in Wales. This focus 
allows a ‘nation-wide’ perspective, as it is possible to conduct interviews 
in each LEA. It also allows us to identify whether views on accountability 
are common to all LEAs in the Welsh education system. The limitation of 
this approach is that care needs to be taken when generalizing from these 
findings. As section H(b) shows, although most of the education reforms 
have applied equally to England and Wales, there are some differences of 
context and policy. The Director of Education and the Chair of the Edu- 
cation Committee in each Welsh County Council (prior to the re-organiza- 
tion of Welsh local government in 1996) were interviewed, apart from one 
where only the director was available. Data from the transcripts of these 
semi-structured interviews formed the basis for the analysis of account- 
ability. Other individuals within and outside the LEA may have different 
views and interpretations of accountability. However, the director and the 
Chair of the Education Committee play a key strategic role in the system 
of LEA accountability, and the study aims to identify their perceptions of 
accountability and examine their reaction to the introduction of market- 


oriented mechanisms. 


(b) The Welsh context 

In general, the education reforms have applied equally to LEAs in England 
and Wales. However, there are a number of differences of context and pol- 
icy. In Wales, education is centrally directed by the Welsh Office, rather 
than the Department for Education and Employment, and relations are 
informal between the centre and LEAs (Farrell and Law 1995). Until the re- 
organization of local government in April 1996, there were eight LEAs in 
Wales. This number has now increased to twenty-two authorities. The small 
number of LEAs facilitated the existence of close policy communities 
(Boyne et al. 1991; Farrell and Law 1995). The coherence of the community 
was a function not just of geography, but also politics, in that none of the 
LEAs was Conservative controlled. The development of the education net- 
work in Wales is particularly marked since the Education Reform Act 1988, 
largely because the act provided the opportunity for the Welsh Office to 
establish a number of new education quangos, such as the Curriculum and 
Assessment Authority (Reynolds 1996). 

Although it has been argued that the role of the Welsh Office is simply 
to ‘rubber stamp’ decisions made in London (Jones 1988; Kellas and Madge- 
wick 1982), there are some differences in both the content of the post-1988 
education reforms and also their impact in Wales. The principal difference 
in the content of education policy between England and Wales is concerned 
with the National Curriculum. The curriculum is different, not Just because 
of the Welsh language, but also the ‘Welsh orientation’ within the curricu- 
lum is distinctive. In addition, the Welsh Office has developed some recent 
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separate policy initiatives. One of these, the ‘popular schools initiative’, is 
concerned with the provision of additional capital resources to increase the 
capacity of schools which are oversubscribed. Schools, through their LEAs, 
bid competitively for these funds (Welsh Office 1995). The recent publi- 
cation of the separate White Paper in Wales, Building Excellent Schools 
Together (Welsh Office 1997) further indicates the capacity of the Welsh 
Office to develop separate policy in Wales. Phillips (1996, p. 32) argues that 
in ‘both curricular and institutional terms, Wales now has core elements of 
a “distinctive” education policy’. 

In addition to differences in the content of policies, there are also 
important differences in the impact of policies between England and Wales. 
Whilst the legislation for GM schools and City Technology Colleges (CTCs) 
is the same, the ‘take-up’ of these initiatives has varied between the two 
countries. In Wales, only 16 of a possible 1,921 primary and secondary 
schools have become GM, which represents only 0.8 per cent of all schools, 
in contrast to 4.5 per cent in England. There are no CTCs in Wales. 

Other factors which differentiate education in Wales are concerned with 
the environment. Firstly, education in Wales, like education in Scotland 
(McPhearson and Raab 1988), has historically been highly valued, with a 
shared consensus on the importance of education Jones 1997). Secondly, 
as recently highlighted by Gorrard (1998), there are significant differences 
in the population base between England and Wales. Wales has traditionally 
lacked a large middle class and there are high levels of social disadvantage. 
In addition, area and transport are different in Wales with low levels of 
population density in some areas and a transport system which leaves 
many areas remote. The consequence of these factors is that key elements 
of the Conservative programme of education reform, such as customer 
choice and diversity in the schools system, have not had an impact on the 
majority of parents in Wales. There is little evidence that patterns of enrol- 
ment in schools in Wales have been influenced by parental choice. Reynolds 
(1990), for example, has highlighted that 40 per cent of parents in Wales 
have no choice of secondary school, unless they are prepared to travel over 
forty miles. 

The resulting effect of some separate policies, policies which have had a 
different impact, together with a different population base which has not 
facilitated the development of the market in education, is that the Conserva- 
tive programme for education reform in Wales has been undermined. The 
high value placed on education in Wales is likely to have further promoted 
this outcome. The next section of the paper moves on to examine the impact 
of the reform agenda on accountability in education. 


(c) The impact on accountability 

This part presents the views of politicians and officers from Welsh LEAs 
and highlights their reaction to the imposed changes in accountability. 
Whilst politicians and officers held different views on whom they were 
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accountable to, they had similar beliefs on what aspect of performance was 
important and how this should be evaluated. Politicians, not surprisingly, 
felt accountable to the community. That is, the whole community, rather 
than specifically to children and parents currently using the education ser- 
vice. Their sense of responsibility and accountability was thus wider than 
Just to the consumers of the service. 

The accountability relationships for directors were more complex and 
varied. Almost all stated that their primary accountability was to the LEA. 
One director illustrated this by commenting that ‘first and foremost, I am 
accountable to the county council as elected members. They are my 
employers’. Whilst the line of accountability to local politicians was clearly 
defined, the accountability relationship with the Welsh Office was less dis- 
tinct. None of the directors felt accountable to the Welsh Office and made 
comments such as T have no direct responsibility to the Welsh Office for 
anything at all’. Although there may be no direct accountability, there was 
a recognition that indirectly they could be held accountable if, for example, 
they allowed county councils to fail to discharge their statutory duties. This 
fits the model of hierarchical accountability identified in part I(b). Whilst 
politicians felt accountable to the community, officers felt accountable to 
elected members. The line of accountability and control should then con- 
tinue through governing bodies, headteachers, down to individual teachers. 
However, because of the nature of education, there has never been a simple 
line of control running from politicians through to the schools. Bush and 
Kogan (1982), for example, have shown that most Directors of Education 
feel that they do not have direct managerial authority over head teachers. 

All LEAs, having experienced a change in their role, felt that this clearly 
had an impact on accountability. The most important effect has been to 
change the relationship between LEAs and schools. All interviewees talked 
of the ‘partnership’ ethos which they wished to promote with schools. One 
director argued that: ‘we have established what we refer to as a new part- 
nership which recognises the fact that power has shifted to the schools’. 
More explicitly, another argued that: ‘the LEA tended to be a little auto- 
cratic and paternalistic in its relationship with the schools, but it is now 
very much more one of partnership’. 

Many LEAs welcomed aspects of the reforms, such as LMS which as one 
director said: ‘has forced some Welsh authorities to move away from what, 
in my view, was the wrong role for the LEA, where it was interventionist 
in the extreme, to a situation where it moved decision making to where it 
was sensible to do it’. There is evidence that both LEAs and schools are still 
getting used to their new role. One director argued that: ‘we still haven’t got 
used to the fact that they [the schools] ought to be making decisions for 
themselves. They still turn to somebody in here and the people aren’t in 
here for them to turn to anymore’. 

The partnership relationship between the LEAs and schools clearly alters 
the hierarchical model of accountability and, in some ways, makes it less 
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clear. Riley (1992) argues that there is a more indirect relationship between 
LEAs and individual institutions as a result of the 1988 reforms. Account- 
ability, as well as responsibility, was devolved under LMS and there are 
many areas that the LEA is no longer directly responsible for. One council- 
lor suggested that LMS has meant that the ‘emphasis is one of partnership 
in the authority and within that partnership shared accountability for qual- 
ity’. The shared responsibility and partnership between LEAs and schools 
led to what one director describes as the resulting: 


... mutuality of accountability. It may not be one which is deliverable 
in contractual terms but I think our schools and heads are accountable 
to me in the sense that if we are working together to achieve common 
goals, they have a part to play in that and are accountable to each other 
and to me for that. The teachers similarly. 


Although there is now a perception within the LEAs of shared account- 
ability, it was not clear how this operated. Most officers made the point that 
the delegation of powers to governing bodies had fundamentally changed 
accountability relationships. One director said that ‘obviously with del- 
egated responsibility we delegate accountability as well’. Some aspects of 
the new relationship are perceived to be relatively straightforward, for 
example, ’... there are legal and contractual things in so far as if a school 
is given a delegated budget for example, it is accountable at the end of the 
day to the LEA to ensure that it manages the budget’. 

However, the delegation of responsibility and accountability had also led 
to problems as the relationship between the LEA and governing bodies was 
often unclear. For example, one director said that 


we have responsibility for monitoring, for example, the implementation 
of the National Curriculum. The school is therefore accountable to us 
and, in a sense, the Welsh Office for that. It is not contractual in the sense 
that we have all signed the dotted line but there is a legal implication there 
(our emphasis). 


There was little clarity about the accountability relationship between gov- 
erning bodies and LEAs. A director felt that governing bodies were not 
accountable to the LEA at all — rather to the electorate of the area. Another 
felt that there were fewer clear lines of accountability: 


the governing body is sort of accountable to the LEA. The governors are 
responsible to the LEA in the sense that if the authority is not satisfied 
with what is going on, it can remove the scheme of delegation from the 
school, but there is a right of appeal, so it is not clear cut (our emphasis). 


The reforms have led to changes in the hierarchical model, giving schools 
more responsibility and LEAs less. However these changes have not been 
straightforward and there appears to be an indirect and unclear account- 
ability relationship between schools and LEAs. 
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All interviewees suggested that political accountability had reduced since 
1988 and many politicians felt, in particular that political accountability is 
weakened by the requirement that councillors can sit on only two govern- 
ing bodies. This has left some governing bodies with no elected representa- 
tives from the county council. Politicians felt that their presence improves 
accountability and ‘strategic direction’. There was a fear amongst members 
that “where there are no members of the authority on governing bodies, 
there is a danger of those governing bodies in a way going off at a tangent’. 

Most councillors felt that they needed direct involvement in schools, for 
example one stated that ‘we have to go into schools and look at what is 
going on and gain that experience’. The emphasis on more direct involve- 
ment by councillors as a mechanism of political accountability is similar to 
the findings of Day and Klein (1987). Many of the LEAs feel that these new 
relationships have created a ‘dotted’ line of accountability. 

The reforms have necessarily shifted the focus towards a market model 
of accountability. Whilst accepting, and welcoming some aspects of the 
reforms, none of the LEAs saw their role as a ‘market enabler’. All inter- 
viewees were strongly against the introduction of market principles into 
education, and instead encouraged partnership rather than competition 
between the schools. One remark from a politician summed up the general 
view: '... the authority would not encourage a market philosophy to edu- 
cation at all’. Members and officers hoped that the establishment of partner- 
ship relations between LEAs and schools would ensure that schools 
respected each others catchment areas. They also attempted to provide a 
financial settlement for schools which would prevent the need for compe- 
tition: 


It is not for schools to fight one another. They look after their own patch 
and catchment areas mean that they don’t need to pinch from other 
areas. This isn’t true for all our schools as there are some Heads who 
will pinch children from other catchment areas but in the main they 
don’t need to because we try to protect the school budgets. 


The attempt to protect school budgets was a key part of a general strategy 
to encourage schools to remain under LEA control. All the interviewees 
were opposed to GM schools and cited the consultation and partnership 
between LEA and schools as reasons for the low number of these schools 
in Wales. It is also possible that the low number of GM schools may be 
influenced by the distinctive socio-economic characteristics of Wales high- 
lighted by Gorrard (1998). These characteristics may have served to encour- 
age the rejection of key elements of the market-oriented approach embodied 
within the education reforms. All interviewees felt that the market was not 
an appropriate mechanism to improve quality. A remark from one council- 
lor illustrated a widely held view: ‘there is a fundamental conflict between 
the basic philosophy of this government and the thinking in this and other 
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authorities in terms of how we should proceed to improve quality and 
improve standards’. 

This dislike of a market in education was illustrated by the LEAs’ hos- 
tility to the Welsh Office ‘popular schools’ initiative. Despite their oppo- 
sition to the market principles within this initiative, all authorities in Wales 
participated in ‘bidding’ for funds for schools in their area. However, this 
is unlikely to demonstrate their support for the market — rather their need 
for additional resources at a time of financial restraint. The pervading ethos 
highlighted by all of the interviewees was one of professional account- 
ability. This can be seen in their views on how they and schools should be 
held accountable, and for what aspect of performance. All LEAs felt that 
they should be accountable both for the educational process in schools and 
the outputs of the education service. However, there was concern as to how 
output should be evaluated. Whilst most LEAs accepted the publication of 
exam results, they expressed reservations about their suitability as a meas- 
ure of performance. There was a unanimous view that the results should 
not be published in league table format. One politician expressed this by 
stating that ‘the sooner they are burned the better!’. The dislike of league 
tables had two aspects to it. The first was the view that the results needed 
to be ‘value added’ to have any validity. All interviewees argued that 
results should take account of social and economic circumstances. The 
second was disquiet over the way the results are used: ‘the danger is that 
you go from actually giving information to publishing league tables and 
putting one school against the other, and of course, the way that the exam- 
ination results are presented gives the impression that that’s all schools are 
about’ (Director of Education). Thus the LEAs were not against perform- 
ance indicators but were concerned about the way they are currently used. 
For example, one officer suggested that there was a ‘need for targets and 
performance indicators but these should be agreed with the school and 
not set too high’. This reinforces the partnership ethos promoted by LEAs 
with schools. 

Two LEAs had developed their own value-added data, and others were 
considering doing so. One Director described how the LEA: 


mounted a research project last year by putting GCSE results into con- 
text. We have compared schools with similar catchment areas and actu- 
ally drawn up a table of schools that have done well when considering 
their catchment area and schools that are underperforming ... we have 
shared that with our schools so that they know whether they are 
underperforming in terms of their socio-economic factors. 


The emphasis of this approach was on the provision of information for 
schools in order to help them improve their performance, rather than for 
parents or politicians. One authority ensured trust and co-operation in the 
evaluation process by keeping this ‘value added’ information on each 
school from councillors, even the Chair of the Education Committee. The 
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data was provided to individual schools, and politicians may see it only if 
they sit on that school’s governing body. All LEAs identified the importance 
of this co-operation in the evaluation process. One director for example, 
talked about the need to ‘secure the agreement of all the heads’ before 
deciding which socio-economic characteristics should be included in the 
value-added exercise. This illustrates the existence of the professional, or 
non-market, approach to accountability as the information is used internally 
but not made available to parents in a format that would enable them to 
make comparisons, and subsequently choices, between individual schools. 

All LEAs stressed the important role that their advisors played in evalu- 
ating the service. One director described their approach as follows: ‘we 
began to work with schools to set up a process of LEA evaluating exercises 
where we visited schools ... and developed supportive self-evaluation’. 
Whilst LEAs have lost responsibility for school inspection, many have suc- 
cessfully bid to undertake OHMCI inspections. The role of the advisory 
service was seen to be one of support to schools, particularly before and 
after OHMCI inspections. One director outlined that ‘we continue to have 
a monitoring role in all schools . . . that is largely done in consultation with 
our schools as part of the partnership’. Some expressed reservations about 
the resulting conflict between the support and inspection roles within LEAs. 
However, the dominant view was that of little conflict in which LEAs and 
schools worked together in partnership to achieve a common set of goals. 


(d) Market values? The example of the nursery voucher 

The interviews highlight the universal support for professional account- 
ability both within and between LEAs across Wales. These views are held 
by a number of groups in the educational policy community in Wales, not 
only the LEAs. This is shown by the response of the policy community to 
the introduction of a number of developments which have promoted mar- 
ket accountability, including GM schools, the popular schools initiative and 
the nursery education voucher. To illustrate, the nursery voucher, explicitly 
concerned with the promotion of a quasi-market in education (Le Grand 
and Bartlett 1993), was widely rejected in Wales - for example by the 
National Association of Headteachers, the National Union of Teachers, the 
Federation of Primary Schools’ Headteachers, Members of Parliament 
(Labour and Liberal Democrat), the Welsh Joint Education Committee, 
together with LEA associated organizations, including the Society of Edu- 
cation Officers in Wales. There is evidence that LEAs themselves attempted 
to persuade school governors and parents to continue to support LEA pro- 
vided nursery education in the post-voucher era. For example, in its bulletin 
to school governors, one LEA in Wales argued that 


it is hoped that governors will give serious consideration to the question 
of how they can help support education for the under fives. If parents 
begin to disperse their vouchers away from our schools, what may be a 
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boon for the private sector may turn out to be a considerable burden for 
the rest of us’ (South Glamorgan 1995). 


With the election of the Labour government in May 1997, nursery vouchers 
were enthusiastically abolished in Wales in advance of this policy in 
England. The reaction of the policy community to the voucher policy illus- 
trates the existence of a shared set of values which served to undermine 
the development of more market-oriented initiatives. 


SUMMARY 


The reforms have changed accountability relationships and mechanisms for 
LEAs. They have imposed a market-oriented mechanism of accountability, 
reduced the role of public and professional accountability and, with the 
withdrawal of LEA powers, undermined hierarchical accountability. Whilst 
operating within the legislation, LEAs in Wales have reacted to the edu- 
cation reforms by attempting to minimize the impact of the market on 
schools and hence the imposition of market accountability. The evidence 
from the interviews indicates a consensus on accountability between offi- 
cers and politicians both within individual LEAs and between LEAs in 
Wales. This reflects their shared values on both the purpose of education 
and the mechanisms that should be used to improve it. The widespread 
opposition to the nursery voucher provides evidence that these values 
extend to the wider policy community in Wales. These values contrast shar- 
ply with those underpinning the reforms. The strategy of one LEA, 
described by the Chair of the Education Committee, is not unique: ’... 
within the legislation, reducing the damage, as far as possible, by trying to 
reduce the influence of the market’. Welsh LEAs encourage a professional 
model of accountability, which includes a clear role for themselves in part- 
nership with schools. The education reforms have introduced changes in 
accountability which threatened the traditional values of the politicians and 
officers whom we interviewed. Gray and Jenkins (1993, p. 65) suggest that 
other changes affecting accountability, such as the Financial Management 
Initiative, may have similar implementation problems as a result of a clash 
of values. They state that ‘it is not surprising, therefore, if especially in 
social and education services, there has been resistance to implementing 
such schemes as acts of faith when they so forcefully challenge the pro- 
fessional values of those who provide the services’. 

Both politicians and officers subscribe to a professional model of account- 
ability. This may be as a result of the power of professional officers over 
local councillors who, particularly in Wales, tend to have lower educational 
qualifications (Widdicombe 1986). However, councillors clearly have their 
own sources of power, for example, all of those interviewed had extensive 
experience and in most cases had been Chair of the Education Committee 
for many years. These findings were consistent across all of the LEAs in 
Wales. This may be a feature of the close professional networks that exist 
in Wales, for example, all the Directors of Education meet on a regular basis 
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to discuss professional issues. The consensus on the inappropriateness of 
the nursery voucher highlights the fact that professional networks extend 
beyond LEAs. Our interviews with LEA officers and councillors indicated 
a shared perception that a combination of institutional, cultural and 
environmental factors made Wales different. These factors are clearly 
important, for example, the rural nature of much of Wales does not facilitate 
market approaches to accountability. In addition, none of the authorities in 
Wales were Conservative controlled, or indeed had significant numbers of 
Conservative councillors. At the time of the research there were six Con- 
servative MPs out of a total of 38. Hence politicians, officers and the general 
public had many reasons to be hostile to the introduction of the reforms. 
The introduction of market approaches to accountability was unlikely to 
succeed given this set of circumstances. 


CONCLUSION 


The educational reforms have introduced a market-based approach, wher- 
eby accountability is to the consumer for the outputs of the education 
service. This represents a shift from the traditional concentration on 
professional accountability for the education process. Whilst aspects of the 
hierarchical, professional and public models were evident from the inter- 
views, it was clear that the primary perceptions and preferred practice of 
accountability within LEAs in Wales is that of professional accountability. 
Politicians and officers, although operating within the legislative frame- 
work of market accountability, are attempting to prevent its successful 
implementation. They have used their position as implementers of policy 
and their membership of the educational network to effectively interpret, 
rather than execute, policy. This finding supports the arguments of Fitz and 
Halpin (1994) that those responsible for policy implementation can mediate 
the impact of the policy itself. This is not unique to legislative change in 
education — the case studies in Marsh and Rhodes (1992) show that policy 
communities have hindered policy implementation in a range of service 
areas. 

This reaction by politicians and officers is largely because the values 
behind the reforms do not fit with their own. The focus of LEA activity 
is partnership and shared responsibility with schools for education. LEAs 
encourage partnership rather than competition between schools, and stress 
inspection and self-evaluation, rather than examination results as measures 
of performance. There is a shared commitment between both officers and 
members to professional accountability which has served to undermine the 
development of market-oriented reforms. The case study of nursery vouch- 
ers indicates that this commitment extends well beyond LEAs to the wider 
policy community. Effective change in accountability evidently requires 
more than legislative reform, as accountability depends on the values and 
beliefs of those concerned. The values of politicians and officials in Welsh 
LEAs are ‘professional’, and it is this model of accountability that they seek 
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to maintain. This model is further supported by the policy community in 
Wales which has resisted market-oriented changes in accountability. As 
recognized by Poulson (1996, p.591), ‘discursive practices relating to 
accountability are constrained by the historical and social contexts within 
which specific utterances occur’ and this is certainly the case in Wales. 

A uniformly hostile approach to the reforms promoting market account- 
ability emerges from this research. This may be a function of the parti- 
cularly close professional networks that exist in Wales or the political com- 
position of the LEAs. It is also possible that the imposition of market based 
accountability has been undermined by a reluctance on behalf of LEAs to 
do anything which challenges the shared consensus on the high value of 
education in Wales. Further, market-based notions of accountability may 
not have fitted easily in Wales where neither its wealth, nor the rural nature 
of its population, facilitated their development. The effect is that whilst 
legislative changes promoted market accountability in education, in Wales 
the response to the post-1988 reforms has been, where possible, to reject 
the market model, and to continue to operate on the basis of the pro- 
fessional model of accountability. 
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ANTI-DOPING POLICY IN SPORT: 
THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
CO-ORDINATION 


BARRIE HOULIHAN 


The characteristics and functioning of international policy processes are examined 
through the analysis of a case which explores the development of policy towards 
doping by athletes. Changes are traced in the dominant perception of the issue of 
doping in sport from a series of relatively self-contained problems which could be 
addressed by individual sports federations or competition organizers to one that 
requires extensive co-operation between federations and governments, and which 
has brought the issue of harmonization of policy to the forefront. The interests of 
the policy actors are identified and the role of two key organizations, the Council 
of Europe and the International Olympic Committee, in facilitating closer co-ordi- 
nation, is examined. It is argued that the process is best understood by using the 
concept of a policy network as both a metaphor and as an analytical tool. The value 
of the concept of an epistemic community is also considered and it is suggested 
that not only are doctors and scientists marginal in shaping anti-doping policy, but 
that there are also limited conditions under which epistemic communities can fulfil 
an effective role in the policy process. 


In a little over thirty years the number of issues requiring resolution at the 
international level rather than at the level of the domestic political system 
has increased dramatically. The narrow range of issues concerned with 
security, trade and communication has been augmented by issues from pol- 
icy areas as diverse as health, welfare, the environment and doping in sport. 
Doping is the use by athletes of drugs that are banned by their federations 
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and usually include stimulants (commonly used in endurance events such 
as long distance cycling), anabolic steroids (used by many athletes to 
increase bulk, in weightlifting for example, and/or to enable more intensive 
training), narcotic analgesics (used as painkillers), diuretics (used to flush 
other drugs out of the body or to help reduce weight in weight-related 
events such as boxing or judo), and hormone-based drugs whose use is 
similar to that of steroids. 

Doping by athletes is both an internal common problem and a trans- 
boundary problem. It is an internal common problem insofar as states (with 
admittedly varying degrees of sincerity) attempt to ensure the probity of 
their domestic sports systems and representative athletes; it is a trans- 
boundary problem in that doping by athletes in one country (the former 
GDR or the PRC, for example) has serious consequences for the sports sys- 
tems in other countries, many of whom receive a subsidy from either their 
national Olympic committee or government based on indicators of inter- 
national success, such as the number of Olympic medals won. It can also 
be argued that doping is an international common problem because major 
sports events, such as the Olympic Games, are international ‘property’ 
rather than the preserve of one country. 

The history of anti-doping is brief, barely thirty-five years. Initially, sports 
bodies such as the International Olympic Committee (OC), International 
Amateur Athletic Federation (IAAF) and International Federation of Foot- 
ball Associations (FIFA) sought to develop a policy which would enable 
them to guarantee that their competitions were ‘clean’. Similarly, a limited 
number of governments sought to eliminate drug use by their national ath- 
letes. Yet very rapidly the problem evolved and moved beyond the bound- 
aries of particular events or individual countries. What began as a series of 
relatively discrete national or sport specific issues became part of a common 
agenda that required concerted action and substantial resources, and 
necessitated co-operation between governments and a range of domestic 
and international non-governmental sports organizations. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the evolution of international 
policy in relation to doping and thereby to explore more general issues 
relating to the international policy-making process. The article aims to 
assess the applicability of conceptualizations of the domestic policy process, 
such as policy community and policy network, to policy making at the 
international level with a particular emphasis on the source of cohesion 
among participants and the dynamics of the process of agenda setting and 
policy choice. A second, closely related, aim is to examine the utility of the 
concept of an epistemic community to an understanding of international 
policy making. 


CONCEPTUALIZING THE INTERNATIONAL POLICY PROCESS 


In attempting to understand the way in which issues are dealt with at the 
international level it is possible to draw on models and concepts developed 
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to aid analysis of domestic policy processes and, possibly, augment them 
with insights adapted from the international relations literature. Of parti- 
cular value in the examination of anti-doping policy is the concept of the 
policy network which serves not only as a descriptive metaphor of the pol- 
icy process but also as an analytic concept which aids the understanding 
of the dynamics, resource dependencies and structural arrangements that 
characterize the interaction between policy actors. Used in this latter way 
the concept enables the analysis of policy where there is an absence of 
hierarchic direction and where horizontal co-ordination between relatively 
independent actors is an important aspect of policy determination and 
implementation. Moreover, the policy network is an analytic concept that 
allows actors to be located and linkages to be identified and assessed. How- 
ever, networks can also be seen as a form of governance prompted by a 
characterization of modern society as sectorized and differentiated, and 
where the result is a functional interdependence of governmental and priv- 
ate actors in the policy-making process where there is a source of cohesion 
between actors beyond that of being mere stakeholders (Richardson 1996b; 
O’Toole 1997). In contrast to the rational actor model with its emphasis on 
the central role of the state, the network metaphor emphasizes a process 
of policy making that acknowledges the diffusion of power among a variety 
of actors who may share similar concerns, but whose interests are poten- 
tially conflicting and shifting. The network model draws attention to the 
importance of managing interorganizational relations and, in some net- 
works where the capacity for policy making and especially implementation 
is fragmented, the significance of resource dependence in affecting the pat- 
tern of relationships within a network. A variation on the network meta- 
phor is the description of some integrated networks as policy communities 
which are not only a complex of organizations connected to each other by 
shared interests (Jordan 1990) and by resource dependence (Benson 1982), 
but also a set of organizations that share a common value system (Rhodes 
1988). According to Rhodes, policy communities are also relatively closed, 
particularly to the public, and have a recognizable internal authority struc- 
ture (which might result in a central role for the state) which is more likely 
to be an implicit pattern of deference rather than a formalized set of 
relationships. Rhodes is at pains to emphasize that there is a variety of 
models of the policy process ranging from highly integrated policy com- 
munities at one end of the range to loosely integrated networks at the other, 
thus providing a reminder that different issues will fall within the ambit 
of different policy processes and also that policy processes are not fixed, 
but may change over time. 

How useful are these metaphors of domestic policy making, with their 
implicit endorsement of an Eastonian view of a largely self-contained policy 
process, for analysing international or multi-level policy making? On the 
one hand the emphasis on the diffusion of power, bargaining, and the man- 
agement of interorganizational relations is appropriate at both the domestic 
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and international levels of analysis: on the other hand the emphasis on 
endogenous factors such as the stability of relationships and the capacity 
of the community to control access to policy debate is much more problem- 
atic. Three difficulties lie at the heart of any discussion concerning the utiliz- 
ation of the model at the international level with the first being the transfer- 
ability of the concept of community to the international level. Where policy 
communities exist at the domestic level they are frequently the product of 
the domination of policy debate by the state or by a profession rather than 
the result of a more pluralistic, bottom-up process. Of especial significance 
is the diminished capacity of the state to act as the ‘authoritative embodi- 
ment of values’ (Kickert et al. 1997, p.178) or ‘authoritative regulator’ 
(Thoenig 1978) at the international level. The second difficulty is the 
reduced likelihood of the development of a common value system in a 
context of greatly differing domestic political systems and administrative 
arrangements (Richardson 1996a). Finally, the problem of rational voluntary 
defection from a regulatory network is much greater, and much more diffi- 
cult to deter, at the international level. 

To an extent the attempts by international relations theorists to explain 
foreign and security policy making offer the prospect of overcoming the 
limitations of conceptualizations of the policy process more attuned to the 
domestic context. Of particular interest are the ideas associated with the 
‘new institutionalism’ with its focus on international institutions, defined 
by Keohane et al. as ‘persistent and connected sets of rules and practices 
that prescribe behavioral roles, constrain activity, and shape expectations’ 
(1993, p. 5). International institutions may be embodied in organizations, 
but it is more likely that they will comprise a mix of organizations, regimes 
(recognized patterns of rules that may not be associated with a particular 
organization), and conventions (informal practices). March and Olsen argue 
that institutions are ‘neither neutral reflections of exogenous environmental 
forces nor neutral arenas’ and go as far as to claim that the coherence of 
institutions is ‘sometimes substantial enough to justify viewing a collectiv- 
ity as acting coherently’ (1984, pp. 742, 739). The difficulty of specifying the 
criteria for determining whether an institution is an independent policy 
actor makes it prudent to reat international institutions as essentially con- 
straints on other policy actors. But if it is accepted that institutions provide 
a context, or a limit on the permissible, for policy making and as such 
share many of the features common to the literature on domestic policy 
communities, it is important to investigate the pattern of costs and benefits 
for policy actors arising from the prevailing pattern of institutional arrange- 
ments. While North (1990), for example, suggests that the consequence of 
institutions for participants is substantially one of mutual benefit, Moe 
(1990) and Knight (1992) argue persuasively that the structuring of insti- 
tutions is contested and reflects the concern of policy actors to shape insti- 
tutions to gain strategic advantage. Not surprisingly, states are given a cen- 
tral role in the new institutionalist analysis. This is not just a reflection of 
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the long-standing dominance of the realist paradigm within international 
relations, it is also because there is an assumption that most international 
problems primarily require action by individual states for their successful 
resolution. Moreover, the emphasis on the centrality of the state reflects a 
reaction to the often unsupported assumption within the globalist ortho- 
doxy that the permeability of domestic culture and the disintegration of 
national economies is paralleled by a decline in state power. Weiss, among 
others, is at pains to point out the extent to which the literature on globaliz- 
ation has ignored the adaptability of the state and the opportunities within 
an internationalized economy for the enhancement of state power (Weiss 
1997; see also Hirst and Thompson 1996). 

Those who have attempted to extend the policy network concept to the 
international level have addressed a similar range of questions as those on 
the ‘new institutionalist’ agenda. In studies of the EU, it has been argued 
that rather than a replication of domestic hierarchical co-ordination through 
the Commission or the Council of Ministers, policy making ‘proceeds 
through negotiation in policy networks linking public and private actors 
of different levels and dimensions of government’ (Bérzel 1997). There is 
much complementarity between the use of the concept of network as 
applied to domestic and transnational processes and Keohane et al.’s notion 
of international institutions. However, it is as an analytical tool that the 
network concept is of particular value in understanding anti-doping policy 
as it enables an examination of the significance of the pattern of resource 
dependence where hierarchical co-ordination is insubstantial, where the 
source of policy change is fragmented and largely exogeneous, and where 
structural integration is weak. More specifically, it highlights a series of 
important questions regarding: first, the relationship between resource 
dependency and power, particularly concerning access to the network and 
also the capacity of individual governments and governmental bodies to 
influence the policy process; second, the significance of multiple, overlap- 
ping policy arenas; and third, the source of cohesion. It is in connection with 
the last question that the current debate about the potential significance of 
epistemic communities in policy making is of particular interest. 


EPISTEMIC COMMUNITIES AND INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
MAKING 


One possible factor which could give coherence and cohesion to an inter- 
national policy network is an epistemic community. For Haas an epistemic 
community is ‘a network of professionals with recognised expertise and 
competence in a particular . . . issue area’ (1992a, p. 3). Arguing that ‘control 
over knowledge and information is an important dimension of power’, 
Haas suggests that the potential of epistemic communities to exercise 
influence increases with uncertainty and particularly the uncertainty found 
in areas of international policy where states are strongly dependent on the 
policy choices of other actors. Epistemic communities can play a significant 
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role in ‘helping states identify their interests, framing the issues for collec- 
tive debate, proposing specific policies and identifying salient points for 
negotiation’ (1992a, p. 2). As regards the aspects of the policy process where 
the influence of an epistemic community was most apparent Richardson, in 
his study of European Union policy making, found epistemic communities 
especially valuable ‘in understanding how policy problems come to be 
framed for official policy-makers’ (1996a, p. 20). Peterson in a study of the 
international management of whaling argues that even where the epistemic 
community of cetologists was comparatively weak it was able to set the 
boundaries of policy choice (1992). Studies by Drake and Nicolaidis (1992) 
and Haas (1992b) also suggest that the influence of the epistemic com- 
munity is most visible at the agenda-setting and policy selection stages. An 
effective epistemic community thus has the capacity to steer policy debate 
and increase ‘the likelihood of convergent state behavior and international 
policy co-ordination’ (Haas 1992a, p. 4). In summing up the changing con- 
text of the international policy process Adler and Haas argue that ‘the 
increasingly complex and technical nature of issues of global concern not 
only increase decision makers’ uncertainty about their policy environment, 
but also contribute to the diffusion of power, information, and values 
among states, thereby creating a hospitable environment for epistemic com- 
munities’ (1992, p. 387). 

In summary, it is suggested that epistemic communities are most effective 
on international issues where there is a high level of uncertainty, where 
states are weak, and where there is considerable technical complexity. The 
issue of anti-doping policy exhibits, to a greater or lesser degree, all three 
of these features. Uncertainty is evident in relation to a number of aspects 
of the issue including the definition of doping, responsibility for policy 
implementation, and the level of penalty for doping infractions. Some states 
are weak owing to continuing uncertainty about the appropriate level of 
involvement in the issue, an uncertainty which arises in part from the 
daunting level of scientific, organizational and, increasingly, legal com- 
plexity of the issue. The significant involvement of doctors and scientists 
in the policy process, for example in assessing new drugs and determining 
whether they are ergogenic (performance enhancing), devising tests and 
determining their reliability, and providing opinion regarding breaches of 
doping rules, would all appear to be features consistent with Haas’s view 
of an epistemic community. 

The discussion that follows is concerned not only to determine whether 
doctors and scientists constitute the core of an epistemic community but 
also to address some of the general problems with the concept. The first 
problem concerns the specification of the circumstances under which an 
epistemic community will emerge and become active in the policy process. 
In much of the current literature epistemic communities appear to predate 
issues and frequently play a crucial role in shaping the terms of the policy 
discourse from an early stage. It is unclear whether the identification of a 
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public policy issue will prompt the formation of an epistemic community 
and, if so, the process of community formation. A further problem concerns 
the implicit assumption in much of the literature that epistemic communi- 
ties are motivated by altruism, the ‘cosmopolitan beliefs of promoting col- 
lective betterment’ (Haas 1992a, p. 20), and that the possession of policy- 
relevant knowledge can be separated from personal or collective interests. 
A third problem is the assertion that control of knowledge is sufficient to 
enable epistemic communities to ‘become strong actors at the national and 
transnational level ... [and] institutionalize its influence and insinuate its 
views into broader international politics’ (Haas 1992a, p. 4). A contrary 
view is that knowledge, in order to be a viable political resource, needs 
to be associated with actors with access to other resources, for example 
organizational, financial or legal. As Hajar (1993) makes clear in his analysis 
of the discourse surrounding British environmental policy, knowledge, as a 
social construct, does not float above society but needs to be tied to specific 
institutions and actors. Epistemic communities may therefore be capable of 
describing social conditions, but only those actors with more substantive 
resources are capable of determining whether a social condition constitutes 
a political problem. 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE PROBLEM OF DOPING IN SPORT: THE 
1960s TO THE LATE 1980s 


The evolution of the problem of doping in sport can be divided into two 
distinct periods, the first up to the mid- to late 1980s by which time an 
accumulation of events constituted a watershed in policy development and 
marked the emergence of the issue of policy co-ordination as a key priority. 

As long as there has been competitive sport there have been examples 
of athletes using drugs in order to obtain an advantage. Up until the Second 
World War drug use was extremely crude and generally ignored by sports 
authorities and governments. Government-funded, intensive, and largely 
unregulated, experimentation with drugs during the Second World War 
proved to be a turning point for drug use in sports. Of particular impor- 
tance was the scientific advances in the refinement and synthesis of new 
drugs and the widespread use by the military of amphetamines and 
steroids which demonstrated the potential utility of the drugs outside a 
therapeutic context. 

During the early post-war period evidence of synthetic drug abuse in 
sport began to accumulate. Amphetamine misuse was considered to be 
extensive among professional cyclists in the 1950s, but it was not until a 
series of deaths in the 1960s, particularly the televised death of the cyclist, 
Tom Simpson, during the 1967 Tour de France, that the issue was forced 
on to the agenda of the sports federations. The growth in amphetamine 
abuse by athletes was paralleled by similar experimentation with anabolic 
steroids. The first reports of their use by athletes coincided with the return 
of the Soviet Union to Olympic competition in 1952 and led to a period of 
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intense experimentation with steroids in the United States, justified in the 
minds of many, by the imperatives of the Cold War. 

The use of drugs by athletes continued to grow during the 1960s and 
1970s both in terms of the number of athletes using drugs and in terms of 
the range of drugs abused (Ljungqvist 1975; Dezelsky et al. 1985). The 
mounting evidence of widespread drug use and the series of fatalities dur- 
ing the 1960s prompted action by a number of sports authorities and other 
interested bodies and marked the start of the first phase of policy develop- 
ment. As with most issues recognition by organizations was uneven both 
within sport and among governments, but when the issue moved on to the 
agenda the following three aspects tended to feature: first, the list of sub- 
stances and practices to be banned; second, the procedure for conducting 
urine sample collection and laboratory analysis; and third, the penalties to 
be imposed for a breach of the rules. 

Figure 1 identifies the key actors in the policy process during the early 
stage of policy making and also indicates the main lines of influence 
between them. It is possible to identify five major interests namely the IOC, 
the international federations, doctors and scientists, individual govern- 
ments, and the Council of Europe (CE). Other interests include athletes, 
their coaches, national federations and national Olympic committees. 


The International Olympic Committee 

The sight of the IOC President and members being courted by international 
business, monarchs and prime ministers indicates the wealth and prestige 
of the Olympic movement in the 1990s. However, this status has only 
recently been acquired. Up until the early 1980s, and the spectacularly suc- 
cessful commercialization of the Olympic Games, the IOC was a very mod- 
est organization with limited resources to devote to issues such as doping. 
In 1961 it established a medical commission as a forum for discussion of 
the problem, but there was little sense of urgency. A resolution by the IOC 
in 1962 banned doping, but little action followed. The initial aim was to 
monitor the problem rather than to initiate action. It was only in 1972 that 
the IOC introduced a very modest testing programme at the Munich 
Games. The priority of the IOC was to maintain the integrity of the Olympic 
Games and it was considered that this could be achieved very effectively 
through the introduction of testing at Olympic events. The Committee had 
no ambitions to exert influence beyond the confines of the Games them- 
selves, partly due its lack of financial resources, and partly because of the 
belief that the introduction of in-competition testing would prove sufficient 
to deter doping. 


The international federations 

The most active federations included those for track and field, cycling, 
weight-lifting and swimming, all of whom introduced or, as in the case of 
cycling, expanded drug testing programmes during the late 1960s and early 
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1970s. Even FIFA, the soccer international federation, which had not been 
a notable enthusiast announced that drug tests would be carried out at the 
1966 World Cup finals. The IAAF, probably the most important and most 
active federation in anti-doping policy, formed its own medical committee 
in 1972 with a brief to formulate policy for the organization. Testing at 
competitions run by many federations increased throughout the 1970s as 
did the sophistication of testing procedures and urine sample analysis. 

The primary motive of the international federations was to ensure the 
probity of their sports and the events they organized. An important second- 
ary motive was to retain control over an increasingly controversial aspect 
of their sport and prevent either governments, or the IOC, imposing policy 
solutions. However, at this time none of the federations was in a strong 
financial position and consequently the resources devoted to anti-doping 
were limited. By the early 1980s many federations had anti-doping policies 
and programmes in place which can best be described as modest or, less 
charitably, as cosmetic. 


Doctors and scientists 

The early involvement of doctors and scientists in the policy area was in 
connection with the refinement of drug use rather than its detection. The 
spread of steroid use is a good illustration of the role of doctors and scien- 
tists. As the rumours of steroid use among Soviet athletes multiplied during 
the late 1950s, two factors coincided to accelerate the spread of steroids in 
Western Europe and especially in the United States. The first factor was 
the distortion of values generated by the Cold War and the second was the 
willingness of a number of doctors to supply drugs to athletes. As Gold- 
man notes 


When steroids first came on the scene there were many physicians, 
including the father of anabolic steroids, Dr John Ziegler, who cautiously 
embraced them, and willingly prescribed them to athletes for whom they 
were responsible ... [P]atriotism was a factor as well. The feeling of 
these doctors was that if they could in any way help an American athlete 
bring home the gold, they had somehow struck a blow for freedom 
(Goldman 1992, p. 47). 


Ziegler became aware of the use of steroids by the Soviet team at the 1956 
World Games in Moscow and, as a result, in ‘conjunction with the Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Company Ziegler developed anabolic steroids for use by 
weightlifters’ (Australian Government 1989). Throughout the history of 
anti-doping there have been some doctors willing to provide drugs, 
especially steroids, for athletes. Both the Australian Senate report and the 
Dubin Inquiry in Canada provided ample evidence of the doctors who pre- 
scribed drugs for athletes. More recently the investigations in Germany into 
doping in the former GDR reveal extensive medical and scientific involve- 
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ment in the systematic doping of élite athletes (Franke and Berendonk 
1997). 

However, the collusion between doctors, scientists, governments and ath- 
letes in doping needs to be set beside the active involvement of a number 
of doctors and scientists in the forefront of the anti-doping campaign. Not 
without irony Dr Ziegler later became one of the most vociferous cam- 
paigners against the use of drugs. Alongside Ziegler there was an increas- 
ing number of doctors who were becoming involved in the issue, often at 
the request of the federations, the Council of Europe or the IOC, thus for- 
ming the potential for an epistemic community capable of establishing an 
independent voice in the policy process. 


Individual governments 

In the mid-1960s doping in sport emerged as an issue for a small number 
of governments. Among the first wave of governments to take action on 
doping were those where road cycle racing was a major sport and where 
amphetamine abuse was already a persistent problem. In 1965 France and 
Belgium passed legislation against drug abuse by athletes, followed in 1971 
by Italy and Turkey. A number of governments, of which Britain was one, 
used a combination of inducements and sanctions to ensure compliance by 
federations. The inducements were often a commitment to underwrite the 
cost of doping control and to support research into sample analysis: the 
sanction was the threat to withdraw public funding from recalcitrant feder- 
ations (Houlihan 1997). In the early years of policy making the priorities 
of governments were first, to force a substantial number of federations to 
acknowledge doping as an issue for which they bore some responsibility 
and second, to promote a degree of uniformity across sports in terms of 
banned substances and penalties for doping infractions. 


The Council of Europe 

In the late 1960s the Council of Europe (CE), encouraged by a wave of 
public concern at the refusal of five cyclists to provide urine samples during 
the world road race championships, initiated a debate on drug abuse in 
sport with the intention of raising the profile of the issue among its mem- 
bers. The reason for the interest of the CE in sport in general and doping 
in particular is a product of its broad objective to promote democratic 
government in Europe and the belief, which can be traced back to the 
League of Nations, that co-operation in areas such as culture creates a ‘spill- 
over effect’ in policy areas more central to the organization’s priorities 
(Gregg 1972). 

Throughout the 1970s and 1980s the CE maintained its interest and 
involvement in the issue and gradually consolidated its position as the main 
non-sports forum for policy debate. Following a Ministers’ Conference in 
1978 the Council formulated a Recommendation on doping designed to 
give a lead to member states. The Recommendation left aside the increas- 
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ingly difficult question of the definition of doping and concentrated on the 
more practical issues of implementation and co-ordination of policy 
between federations; for the Council emphasis was placed on the need to 
educate athletes in the dangers of drugs to their health and on the need 
for analytical techniques to keep pace with drug development. 

Six years later the Recommendation was replaced by the European Anti- 
Doping Charter which rapidly became a benchmark and focus for policy 
development at the national level and an important symbol of the joint 
commitment by sports and governmental organizations to the elimination 
of doping. Most significantly the text of the charter was drafted by an expert 
committee chaired by Prince de Merode who played, and continues to play, 
a central role in the IOC’s anti-doping efforts as chair of the IOC’s Medi- 
cal Commission. 

The charter was adopted in 1984 and was, at one level, an expression of 
political intent to tackle the issue of doping and marked the growing con- 
cern among governments with the issue of harmonization (Council of Eur- 
ope 1992). The charter provided a number of policy leads, for example legis- 
lation was suggested to restrict the availability of drugs likely to be used 
in doping and financial support was recommended to help meet the cost 
of testing. Member governments were also encouraged to facilitate the har- 
monization of anti-doping regulations and procedures among domestic fed- 
erations using the IOC and IAAF recommended regulations and procedures 
as the guide. Although it is always wise to be wary of ascribing too much 
significance to statements of intent, the charter did generate considerable 
interest among both governmental and non-governmental organizations. 
Within twelve months of publication the General Association of Inter- 
national Sports Federations and the JOC had both passed resolutions 
endorsing the charter and in 1985 the Association of European National 
Olympic Committees also expressed its support. Acknowledgements of the 
status of the charter came from UNESCO, the European Community and 
the World Health Organisation. At around the same time countries outside 
Europe were also showing interest in using the charter as the basis for 
shaping domestic policy with Canada being an early supporter. In late 1987, 
and with considerable hypocrisy, a group of sports organizations in social- 
ist states contacted the CE with a request for a set of internationally 
accepted rules and obligations on doping. The following year, in June 1988, 
the first Permanent World Conference on Anti-Doping was held in Ottawa, 
co-chaired by the JOC and Canada. Of particular importance was adoption 
by the Conference of an International Doping Charter, later endorsed by 
the JOC and retitled the Olympic Anti-Doping Charter, modelled very 
closely on the European Charter (Houlihan 1999). 

The late 1970s and the 1980s was a period during which the main actors 
involved in the issue of anti-doping were going through the process of 
clarifying their own policy and procedure and consequently policy devel- 
opment largely took place within four relatively discrete arenas: first, the 
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Olympic movement; second, the major international sports federations, 
particularly those for athletics, cycling and weight-lifting; third, a small 
number of governments; and fourth, the CE. Contact regarding the issue 
of doping was substantially through overlapping membership rather than 
any specialist forum. Even the overlap of membership was broadly within 
the two separate clusters of sports bodies on the one hand and govern- 
mental bodies on the other. 

While there was some discussion of harmonization in the various policy 
arenas it was largely confined to issues, such as the list of banned sub- 
stances and discussion of common penalties, where intangible resources, 
including legitimacy and rule-making authority, were important. With 
some exceptions most contact was confined to a routine exchange of infor- 
mation justified by the prevailing perception of the problem as one that 
could still be dealt with as a series of discrete problems within individual 
sports or at specific competitions. In general, the lack of interaction between 
sports organizations was due to a reluctance to engage in debate about 
collaboration with other organizations until the process of internal debate 
and clarification of policy had taken place. But the lack of interaction was 
also due, more significantly, to a perception that extensive collaboration 
was not necessary for an effective policy response. However, the 1980s was 
also a period of rapid evolution and intensification of the doping problem 
which produced a series of new and frequently complex developments 
which gave urgency to the need for collaboration and closer harmonization 
and prompted the transition to the second phase of policy making. Of fore- 
most significance was the realization by international federations of the 
resource cost of implementing an effective doping control regime. As the 
debate moved from questions of principle, where the federations felt able 
to assert a prior right to set behavioural norms for athletes, to matters of 
implementation the resource capacity of government made a shift in the 
locus of decision making inevitable. 

A second issue to emerge concerned the reliability and adequacy of ana- 
lytical procedures. Each breakthrough in detection methods was matched 
by refinement of existing drugs, greater deviousness of drug users, or the 
emergence of new drugs (Voy 1991). The third issue was the growing realiz- 
ation that the deterrent value of testing at competition was being under- 
mined by the use of steroids as training aids rather than competition aids. 
The response was the introduction of out-of-competition testing by a small 
number of governments, such as Norway, in the late 1970s and by some 
international federations, for example the IAAF, in the mid- to late 1980s. 
Of especial importance in the development of the policy was the decision, 
in 1989, by the IAAF council to impose random testing on all international 
level athletes thus by-passing any domestic governing bodies that had been 
dragging their feet on the issue. The increasing importance of out-of- 
competition testing coupled with the far greater mobility of athletes 
required much closer co-operation between federations and governments. 
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The steady increase in the number of tests and in the sophistication of test- 
ing led to the fourth issue which was the willingness of athletes to seek to 
use the courts to challenge the outcome of urine analysis and the sanction 
imposed. A small number of cases in the late 1980s involving the IAAF 
highlighted the threat to the financial security of federations which arose 
as much from defence costs as from the possible loss of a case and the 
award of damages. The threat of judicial review emphasized the importance 
of consistent regulations and mutual recognition of authority between co- 
operating organizations. 

A further issue to surface during this period was the awareness of the 
starkly different levels of commitment to anti-doping policy from govern- 
ments. Not only was it now clear that the emphatic condemnation of doping 
by the Communist bloc countries, especially the GDR, was a sham, but 
there was also a growing suspicion that in a number of prominent non- 
Communist countries, particularly the USA, Canada and Australia, commit- 
ment to anti-doping was superficial and rhetorical rather than substantive. 
Sixth, the changing pattern of the élite athlete’s year also posed significant 
problems for testing authorities. By the late 1970s it was common for élite 
track and field athletes, especially the Europeans, to spend their winters 
abroad for warm weather training and to spend much of the competitive 
season following the European grand prix circuit. Effective drug testing of 
mobile athletes required a high level of co-operation between national drug 
testing authorities. A seventh development was the series of high profile 
drug abuse cases of which the Canadian sprinter Ben Johnson’s was the 
most dramatic. Johnson won the gold medal and broke the world record 
in the 100m at the 1988 Seoul Olympics, but tested positive for a steroid 
in the routine post race analysis of his urine sample. Finally, the ending of 
the Cold War had removed an important ideological legitimation which 
governments had used either to justify their collusion in doping or in turn- 
ing a blind eye to covert doping by athletes. 


HARMONIZING POLICY: THE PRIORITY OF THE 1990s 

It was clear to many involved in anti-doping policy making during the late 
1980s that the issue was rapidly outgrowing the capacity, resources and 
competence of individual sports and governments. The necessity for greater 
co-operation meant that the questions of harmonization and compliance 
emerged as central issues in their own right during the second, and current, 
phase of policy making. By the late 1980s there was a well-established insti- 
tutional framework within which anti-doping policy was discussed as well 
as a series of organizations and interests whose members frequently pro- 
vided links across institutional boundaries. Figure 2 summarizes the main 
characteristics of the current phase of policy making. One of the major 
changes is the rise in the level of involvement of governments and the 
decline in the number of suspected subversive governments. Most notably, 
Canada, Australia and Germany have joined the ranks of the governments 
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FIGURE 2 Anti-doping policy: late 1980s to the present 
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actively involved in policy debates. Stung into action by the Ben Johnson 
scandal, the Canadian government held a commission of inquiry which 
resulted in a much more proactive government attitude to anti-doping pol- 
icy (Dubin 1990). A similar change in the attitude of the Australian govern- 
ment was also scandal-driven and followed a series of allegations of drug 
use at the government-funded élite training centre, the Australian Institute 
of Sport (Australian Government 1989). Although Hoberman questions 
Germany’s determination to dismantle the East German sports system fol- 
lowing reunification, the steady flow of revelations from Stasi files concern- 
ing the state-administered and resourced doping programme has prompted 
a German parliamentary investigation and a change in the law to override 
the statute of limitations thus enabling investigations to continue until 
October 2000 (Hoberman 1992; Franke and Berendonk 1997). 

For many countries that were, at best, lukewarm in their policy support, 
the temptation to renege on public commitments to anti-doping was strong. 
While voluntary defection will continue to be an option, the very public 
exposure of policy failure (Australia and Canada) and policy subversion 
(the former GDR) has devalued the perceived rewards of such large-scale 
defections. Furthermore, it may be the case that the rational choice in the 
current circumstances is shifting towards compliance because state col- 
lusion in doping is easier to detect as in the case of China where the serious 
doubts about the state’s commitment to anti-doping persist. 

A second change was the growth in the number of specialist forums or 
agencies concerned with doping, many of which were created to exchange 
information or to investigate particular aspects of doping and gradually 
became an established part of the infrastructure of the policy area. On the 
governmental side, the role and significance of the CE had increased sub- 
stantially in part because of the decision to enhance the status of the 1984 
Anti-doping Charter to that of a Convention which became available for 
signature in 1989, and in part because of the role of the Council in aiding 
the establishment of new sports structures in the former Communist states. 
The decision of the CE to redesignate the charter as a Convention which 
member states would be asked to sign and which non-member states would 
be invited to support was a mark of the progress that had been made over 
the previous ten years in raising the profile of the issue and also a recog- 
nition that co-ordination at the international level by both sporting and 
non-sporting bodies was essential for effective implementation. The focus 
of the Convention was on harmonization of policy between countries and 
between sports. As in the charter, the emphasis in the Convention was on 
implementation through sports organizations although it was clearly 
acknowledged that the resources of the state, whether legislative or finan- 
cial, were essential for successful policy implementation. Much of the 
responsibility for maintaining the momentum on anti-doping policy follow- 
ing the preparation of the Convention lay with the CE Secretariat, but also 
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with the Monitoring Group, which has met annually since 1989, and a series 
of specialist working groups on legal and technical aspects of policy. 

Often overlapping with the work of the Council and its Convention 
Monitoring Group was a number of other forums including a series of Per- 
manent World Conferences on anti-doping, initiated largely from among 
the membership of the CE but designed to provide a global and primarily, 
but not exclusively, governmental forum. The International Athletic Foun- 
dation, an organization associated with the IAAF, also hosted a series of 
symposia on doping in sport. Additional forums were provided by a num- 
ber of bilateral and multilateral agreements on anti-doping between 
governments. For example, Australia, Canada, the UK and Norway formed 
the Memorandum of Understanding Group in 1991 which aimed not just 
to exchange information, but also to implement a more effective pro- 
gramme of testing on each other’s athletes. At all these forums the emphasis 
was often on the resolution of technical problems of drug detection thus 
giving a central role to doctors and scientists, and more recently to lawyers. 

The third major development was the increased level of activity by sports 
organizations especially the IOC and the IAAF. Although the IOC had pro- 
vided a lead in a number of key areas of policy development, most notably 
the publication and regular updating of the list of banned substances and 
practices, its primary concern remained that of guaranteeing the probity of 
the Olympic Games and it was clearly reluctant to become involved in the 
broader issues relating to doping in sport. Where it has accepted a broader 
role it is largely out of a concern that it will forfeit policy leadership to 
other sports organizations or, more serious still, to governments. Hence the 
involvement of the IOC in the drafting of the CE Charter was designed to 
retain the IOC’s position as the authoritative actor on aspects of anti-doping 
policy that might impinge on the Olympic Games. However, despite the 
efforts of the IOC and the major federations, by the mid- to late 1980s it 
was apparent that the initiative in policy making now rested with govern- 
ments, not only those that had gone through the trauma of scandal such as 
Canada and Australia, but also a range of Western European governments 
including those of France, the UK and Scandinavia, and with governmental 
bodies, most notably the CE. As mentioned above increasing reliance for 
effective policy implementation on financial, technological and legal 
resources made sports organizations more dependent on governments than 
in the earlier phase of the policy process. The early 1990s thus saw the IOC 
faced with the prospect of being an onlooker in the debates on harmoniz- 
ation rather than an actor with a capacity to set the agenda and steer pol- 
icy outputs. 

In an attempt to reassert policy leadership the IOC initiated discussions 
with the Olympic federations which led to the Lausanne Agreement in 
1994, which was a statement of intention to work towards closer harmoniz- 
ation. The Agreement brought together all the key organizations within the 
Olympic movement including the associations of both summer and winter 
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Olympic federations (ASOIF and AIWF), the International Olympic Feder- 
ations, the Association of National Olympic Committees and the various 
continental associations of NOCs. More importantly a working group 
(Harmonisation of Rules on Doping Control) was established to support 
implementation of the Agreement and interestingly draws its membership 
not only from sports federations, but also from national governmental dop- 
ing control agencies, and from the CE. However, the willingness of the IOC 
to invite representatives from non-sports bodies has to be seen in the wider 
context of the contest for policy leadership and contrasts with the lower 
level of enthusiasm on the part of the IOC to become actively involved in 
the work of the governmental bodies such as the CE’s Monitoring Group. 
Part of the explanation of the IOC’s reluctance to participate in the dis- 
cussions of the Monitoring Group lay in the relative unpreparedness of the 
IOC to address the issues of harmonization when its own policy was only 
weakly formulated. However, part of the explanation also lay in the unwill- 
ingness of the IOC (and the federations) to cede, so publicly, policy leader- 
ship to a governmental organization. As a result invitations to join the Laus- 
anne Agreement working group were generally sent to specific individuals 
rather than to their employing organizations. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


It was suggested above that the concept of network was valuable not just 
as a description of the policy process but also as an analytical tool enabling 
an analysis of a series of aspects of anti-doping policy making including 
the relationship between resource dependency and power, access to the 
network, the influence of the state, the significance of fragmented or mul- 
tiple policy arenas and finally, the basis of network cohesion. As regards 
the pattern of resource dependence the increasingly central position of the 
state in the implementation process is a reflection of the changing pattern 
of resource dependence within the network. Although direct authoritative 
intervention by an individual state is more difficult at the international level 
the capacity of governmental bodies such as the Council of Europe to articu- 
late collective state interests is clear. While the CE has few resources of its 
own, beyond a degree of moral authority, it fulfils an important policy 
aggregation role for governments who can use their own domestic 
resources (such as specialist administrative agencies and the domestic court 
system) to influence the intensity of national compliance. To a large extent 
it has been the progress made by the CE in shaping the policy agenda for 
its own member governments that has provoked the IOC to act. The main 
reason that non-governmental bodies retain so much influence over anti- 
doping policy is, in addition to their organizational resources and legit- 
imacy, the combination of a residual romanticization of sport, the lack of 
salience of the issue of doping in some countries, and the resource costs of 
expanding the state’s role. All these factors are altering rapidly: sport is 
fast being viewed as an industry, particularly by the EU; the value of sport- 
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ing success to a country’s image is increasingly recognized; and a growing 
number of countries are willing to underwrite the costs of ‘public interest’ 
drug tests, partly as a means of maintaining the diplomatic value of sport 
(Houlihan 1994). 

There are three additional sources of instability which, in the medium 
term, may result in sports bodies losing even more of their control over 
the policy. Of particular importance is the increasing ambiguity about the 
purpose of testing and whether it is exclusively to identify drugs which 
affect an athlete’s performance or whether testing also has the purpose of 
identifying the use of those recreational drugs which have little or no ergog- 
enic value but are perceived as tarnishing the image of sport. A second 
source of instability arises from the increasing doubts about the efficacy of 
urine analysis in identifying some of the newer drugs and particularly 
forms of blood-doping. Thus just when procedures for doping control based 
on urine analysis were reaching an acceptable level of refinement there is 
growing support for the introduction of blood sampling which brings with 
it a whole series of new technical, analytical and ethical problems. Finally, 
recent policy development has been based on the assumption that the ath- 
lete, rather than members of his/her entourage such as coach, doctor etc., 
is the proper focus of policy and that the athlete should be treated as ‘vil- 
lain’ rather than ‘victim’. But recent evidence from the former GDR high- 
lighted the complicity of coaches, officials and doctors and brings into ques- 
tion the culpability of athletes. Each of these issues has the potential to 
complicate and delay progress towards closer policy co-ordination and is 
also likely to lead to greater government involvement because of the asso- 
ciated legal, moral and financial resource implications. 

The growing involvement and influence of states within the policy area 
is not the only similarity with the working of domestic policy networks: 
equally striking is the closed nature of the network and the problems of 
access faced by a number of interests. In common with most domestic pol- 
icy networks, the public (in this case as supporters, spectators or citizens) 
have no significant voice in the process; more surprisingly neither do ath- 
letes. Federations, the IOC, and governments have long been reluctant to 
offer a role to athletes in policy making, being content to use them to legi- 
timize policy choices as the IOC did in 1981 at the 11th Olympic Congress 
in Baden-Baden where a resolution from athletes endorsed the already 
existing direction of the committee. Perhaps of even greater concern is the 
marginalization of doctors, scientists and doping control officers in strategic 
policy debates where one might have expected them to have fulfilled a 
more central role in shaping policy development, as a result of the increas- 
ing concern with harmonization. In terms of access to the policy process 
the case of anti-doping suggests that whereas states have developed stra- 
tegies for ensuring participation through international organizations or 
regional multi-lateral consortia thereby preserving much of their influence, 
other interested parties, for example athletes, doctors, spectators, who find 
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access to the domestic policy process difficult find their marginalization at 
the international level even more effective. When they do gain access to 
the network it is often the result of sponsorship of one of the actors rather 
than a consequence of their own leverage. Participation is therefore 
implicitly conditional on support for the sponsor and often mediated bya 
representative of the sponsoring organization (for further discussion of the 
implications for social policy in general see Hirst and Thompson 1996; Held 
1995; Deacon et al. 1997). 

One additional, but practical, difficulty in achieving access is the frag- 
mentation of the policy arena. As should now be clear the various organiza- 
tions and interests involved in developing anti-doping policy enjoy a diffi- 
cult relationship. The capacity of the IOC and other sports bodies to resist 
governmental involvement is hampered by the divisions between sports 
organizations which often have their source in issues far removed from 
doping. One key division is between the major Olympic federations and 
the IOC with the former wary of the wealth of the Olympic movement and 
the dominance, within the sporting calendar, of the quadrennial Games. 
Many federations consider the Olympic Games a threat to their own world 
championships, with FIFA’s reluctance to allow full strength national soccer 
teams to participate in the Olympics only one of a number of illustrations. 
There is also continual friction and dispute, particularly between the IAAF 
and the IOC, over the formula for distributing the substantial income from 
the sale of broadcasting rights to the Games. Further divisions exist between 
the federations whose sports are included in the Olympic programme and 
those whose sports are not. In addition, athletes and clubs in the more 
commercially successful sports, such as tennis, soccer, American football, 
rugby union and rugby league, are generally very reluctant to accept the 
authority of the federations, particularly in the area of doping. 

The mutual suspicion between sports organizations is counter-balanced 
by their collective suspicion of governments and bodies such as the CE and 
EU. Although in public the relationship between governmental and non- 
governmental bodies is frequently one of mutual support it disguises an 
underlying tension. The basis of unease among governments and govern- 
mental organizations is not so much an explicit distrust of the commitment 
of either the JOC or the major federations to anti-doping but rather a more 
general concern with their reliance on self-regulation in preference to invit- 
ing an independent agency to take responsibility for anti-doping policy 
implementation. On the other hand sports organizations are suspicious of 
the motives of governments particularly at a time when the prestige and 
public relations opportunities of the Olympic Games and other major inter- 
national sports events are becoming increasingly apparent. 

The persistent division between key actors has prevented the develop- 
ment of a policy community or a stable international institution as 
described by Keohane. Consequently, policy making takes place within a 
loose policy network which contains two primary and competing nodal 
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points for policy initiative namely the IOC and the CE plus a series of 
secondary nodes which include the major federations and a number of indi- 
vidual governments. The lack of a unified arena makes it more difficult to 
monitor effectively the level of compliance with anti-doping policy and 
thereby to enhance trust. The current weakness in the monitoring of com- 
pliance compounds the level of fragmentation in the network since, some- 
what perversely, successful identification of athletes using drugs is as likely 
to fuel suspicion of federation or government collusion as it is to boost 
confidence in network partners and commitment to the anti-doping policy. 
One interesting response to the continuing scepticism about global progress 
on anti-doping has been the number of countries that have entered bilateral 
or multilateral agreements, paralleling similar developments in environ- 
mental policy (Vogel 1997), as a more localized, bottom-up approach to 
problems of harmonization and compliance. 

Although the development of multiple overlapping arenas would appear 
at the very least to dissipate resources and lead to divergent policy trajector- 
ies paradoxically, given the number of organizations involved in the policy 
area and the tensions between them, there is still a notable level of agree- 
ment about the policy agenda. This would suggest that networks can func- 
tion reasonably effectively even if an arena or organizational focus is weak 
or lacking. The pattern of overlapping membership between key actors 
helps to ensure a high degree of commonality of agenda. The steady flow 
of scandal has ensured the ‘alarmed (re)discovery’ of the issue, to adapt 
Downs’ phrase. Downs (1972) develops his description of the stages of the 
policy process by suggesting that for many issues alarmed discovery leads 
to a period of intense debate on policy options only to be followed by a 
gradual dissipation in enthusiasm as the complexity and resource impli- 
cations of policy implementation are recognized. While some federations 
and indeed the IOC itself have, at times, attempted quietly to push the 
issue down their agenda, the regularity of scandal and the fear of leaving 
a policy vacuum for government to fill has helped to maintain involvement. 
It is the recurrence of scandal coupled with a high degree of mutual sus- 
picion as much as any value consensus that provides the momentum for 
policy making. However, the consequence of the persistence of continuing 
tensions between actors has been the development of a number of parallel 
policy debates in distinct forums with those of the IOC and the CE being 
the most important. If these debates are to be consolidated it will be through 
the implications of the transition from agenda setting and issue analysis to 
a greater concern with the selection of policy instruments and with policy 
implementation where resource dependencies are more acute. 

Finally, it was suggested earlier that the technical and highly complex 
character of the issue created fertile conditions for the emergence of an 
epistemic community to provide not only a lead in framing the network 
agenda but also a normative foundation for network cohesion. There is, 
however, little evidence of an epistemic community being formed. It is 
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indeed the case that a number of doctors and scientists are prominent in 
discussions about anti-doping policy, but they are either confined to the 
highly technical aspects of policy or are used to provide gravitas for the 
particular viewpoints of their employing or sponsoring organization. In 
addition, there are few national or international forums which are 
organized by doctors and scientists and which specialize in doping issues. 
Those that do exist in the areas of sports science tend to focus on other 
aspects of the interface between medicine/science and sport such as sports 
injuries, psychology and nutrition. Major decisions at the heart of the har- 
monization debate about what to test for, who to test and what penalties 
to impose for doping infractions are all tightly controlled by the federations 
and the IOC, or occasionally governments. The weakness of doctors and 
scientists in the policy debates lies partly in the lack of unity among doctors 
on issues central to doping policy and partly in the professional culture of 
doctors which gives higher priority to treatment of injuries, where it is 
much easier to earn a living, than to prevention of drug use. However, the 
weakness of doctors and scientists reinforces concerns with the assumption 
about the potential significance of knowledge in policy making. While doc- 
tors and scientists possess the highly specialist knowledge relevant to prob- 
lems in doping they lack a prominent forum in which to discuss doping 
issues where they could set the agenda and terms of debate.! In addition, 
they also lack the additional resources, such as organizational capacity, 
money and, to an extent, legitimacy, necessary for an effective intervention 
in policy debates. In order for knowledge to provide political leverage it 
normally has to be augmented by organizational resources and control over 
a respected forum of policy debate: knowledge alone is rarely effective in 
challenging organizational interests. In discussions about doping policy 
doctors and scientists generally have been resources for other 
actors/interests, such as governments and sports federations, rather than 
actors/interests in their own right. Even if the putative epistemic com- 
munity is extended to include the emerging profession of anti-doping offi- 
cers who administer and oversee the anti-doping process for federations 
and governments they are too diffuse a group and, like doctors, too depen- 
dent on the resources of their employers and too suspicious of the sincerity 
of their colleagues to constitute an effective voice in the policy process.? 
The failure of the development of an epistemic community within the anti- 
doping policy network highlights the continuing difficulties in oper- 
ationalizing the concept and also throws into sharper relief the capacity of 
states to adapt to the broadening of the international agenda and identify 
ways of maximizing their individual and collective influence. 
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NOTES 


1. See Peterson (1992) for a similar conclusion regarding the influence of cetologists on wha- 
ling policy. 
2. For sharply contrasting views see Sebenius 1992; Adler and Haas 1992; Haas 1992a. 
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Representatives of Dutch organizations were traditionally given a chance to defend 
the interests of their members in the many boards, councils and commissions that 
together form the corporatist channel in The Netherlands. The harmony and welfare 
the Dutch population has enjoyed since the Second World War are ascribed in part 
to the work of these institutions. They helped to bridge political gaps of class and 
religion by building compromise and consensus. But advisory committees and 
councils have also been described as somewhat shady and essentially closed insti- 
tutions, forming an iron ring around the departments that hampered necessary pol- 
icy changes. In this article, based on case studies on the selection of members of 
comunittees and a survey of all members of committees advising the central govern- 
ment, we will explore to what extent committees can still be described as bastions 
of conservatism. We will briefly describe selection processes, sketch a portrait of 
committee members and compare some characteristics of committee members and 
civil servants of individual ministries. 


INTRODUCTION 


The distinct characteristics of small European states have been largely neg- 
lected in the writings of political scientists, until, in the course of the 1970s 
and 1980s, they became the focus of two analytical enquiries, addressing 
the themes of ‘consociational democracy’ and that of ‘neo-corporatism’. In 
both research traditions the involvement of voluntary associations in policy 
making is seen as an important aspect of the political traditions of small 
European countries. Nevertheless, for a long time both traditions have larg- 
ely evolved separately. Only fairly recently attempts have been undertaken 
at combining their insights (Cawson 1986; Williamson 1989; Lijphart and 
Crepaz 1991). 

The model of consociational democracy was developed to explain what 
appeared to be a paradox: how can polities divided by distinct ideological 
gaps be stable democracies (Lehmbruch 1967; Lijphart 1968; Daalder 1974, 
1984)? The answer was found in a complex system of giving and taking, 
bargained for by the élites of each ideological ‘block’. The bargaining was 
made easier by the depoliticization of policy issues, occuring within a situ- 
ation of widespread political apathy. The élites involved in finding the bal- 
ance in the distribution of advantages between the blocks were not only to 
be found at the top level of political parties, but also in leadership positions 
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of voluntary organizations belonging to the different ideological ‘families’. 
Councils and commissions, containing representatives of interest groups, 
played an important part in building the necessary consensus and served 
as ‘refrigerators’ when policy issues became too polarized to handle. The 
model of consociational democracy quickly made its way into the textbooks 
and has been important for comparative politics, providing a distinctly dif- 
ferent model from the Anglo-Saxon system of ‘majoritarian’ democracies 
(Huyse 1969; 1970; Dahl 1971; Lijphart 1984). The Dutch case can boast 
many interested commentators, not in the least because consociationalism 
seemed to be disappearing or disintegrating in The Netherlands at the exact 
moment of its discovery. Nevertheless, the concept gave rise to a wealth 
of literature on the origins and the development of ‘pillarization’ as the 
Dutch version is called (Stuurman 1983; de Rooy 1980; Kennedy 1995). 

During the latter half of the 1970s, a new interest in corporatism 
appeared, resulting in Schmitter and Lehmbruch’s (1979) famous volume 
on ‘neo-corporatism’. The main thrust of their argument was that a new 
type of political system had evolved, in which those interests that are con- 
sidered to be the major interests in society, business and the unions, enjoy 
a monopoly of interest representation in government sponsored bodies. 
This new type of political system furthers capitalism’s survival in polities 
where both unionization and the social democratic influence are strong. 
There was no agreement about the correct usage of the term: authors like 
Winkler (1976), Jessop (1979) and Schmitter (1979) see neo-corporatism as 
a new political system; a more moderate view of corporatism as a structure 
within capitalist democracies is taken by authors like Panitch (1979) and 
Lehmbruch (1979). Keman, Woldendorp and Braun (1985) and Woldendorp 
(1995) argue for a conceptualization of neo-corporatism as a strategy. 
Katzenstein (1985) and Zimmermann (1986) also use a more dynamic 
operationalization of the term. 

The ensuing literature on neo-corporatism mainly concerned itself with 
the study of socio-economic policy in different countries. In comparative 
research the question whether neo-corporatist arrangements are beneficial 
to the performance of economies was studied in depth, resulting in the 
1970s in studies that applauded the virtues of the system for lowering 
inflation and unemployment rates, spurring economic growth and lowering 
strike activity. In the 1980s, more critical publications appeared, indicating 
that corporatism might hamper economic growth (Lijphart and Crepaz 
1991, pp. 236-7; Smith 1993, pp. 36-7: Woldendorp 1995, pp. 122-3). In the 
nineties another wave of euphoria emerged (Visser and Hemerijck 1997). 

Cawson (1986) tried to combine ‘consociationalism’ and ‘neo-corporat- 
ism’. In his design of a ‘dual state theory’, ‘pluralism’ and ‘corporatism’ 
are thought of as existing in one state simultaneously. Pluralism is defined 
as a relationship between the state and interest organizations characterized 
by freedom. Under corporatism, economic interest organizations and the 
state, realizing their mutual dependence, will bargain over policy. Inside 
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state systems, differences might exist in the relative importance of pluralist 
versus corporatist arrangements between central and local government 
(Cawson 1986, pp. 145-7). Theorists on neo-corporatism were criticized for 
their deterministic overtones; both Smith (1993, pp. 36-7) and Hemerijck 
(1992, p. 352), for example, stressed the contingent nature of corporatism. 

In the meantime the concepts of consociationalism and neo-corporatism 
have been superseded by the ‘network’ approach to interest intermediation. 
Authors in this tradition pay more attention to state autonomy, to the inter- 
dependence of different actors, to the variety in the formation of networks 
in and between states and to conflicting perspectives between different 
actors (Smith 1993, 1994; Godfroij 1995). Van Waarden (1992) and Rhodes 
and March (1992a), however, point to the conceptual problems involved in 
identifying networks. Although we appreciate this more open approach to 
the study of interactions between ‘the state’ and ‘society’, for the object of 
study in this article we will use the term ‘corporatism’. The focus here is 
not on policy networks, but on élite formation in institutionalized policy 
networks. Only committees and councils formally appointed to advise 
Dutch central government have been included in the research. In Dutch 
academic as well as in political comments these networks together have 
been labelled ‘(neo-)corporatismy’. 


Democratic or anti-democratic 

Consultation of the representatives of organizations in civil society by state 
actors has been a bone of contention between political theorists. Some see 
it as an essentially anti-democratic loophole, offering some citizens opport- 
unities to make themselves heard to the exclusion of others (Bobbio 1984, 
p. 51; Etzioni 1993, pp. 217-20; Anderson 1979; Smith 1994, pp. 15-47). 
Petracca (1992) points to the cyclical nature of the critique on the political 
power of organizations: in the United States in the fifties, the influence of 
business on the political process incited progressive political theorists like 
Schatischneider and Morgenthau to criticize the ‘mobilisation of bias’ in 
favour of organizations (Petracca 1992, pp. 8-10; Van Deth 1997, p. 3). In 
reflections on public administration, the distrust of civil society finds 
expression in the concept of the so-called ‘iron ring’ or ‘iron triangle’. This 
notion gives voice to the fear that democracy might be endangered by a 
too close conjunction of civil servants, interest group élites and technocrats. 
Some suggest that such an ‘iron ring’ around the political core of a policy 
field forms a screen between elected politicians and their constituency, 
which serves to garantee policy outcomes in their collective interest: politics 
might become the captive of interest groups (Schmitter 1979, p. 13; Salis- 
bury et al. 1992, pp. 130-1). From the 1970s onward commentators have 
stated that the prevalence of iron triangles was a serious problem in Dutch 
politics, effectively blocking the materialization of a ‘progressive’ politics 
(Van den Berg and Molleman 1974, p. 38; Den Uyl 1978; Daudt 1979; Van 
Doorn 1978, Andeweg 1995, p. 355). 
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Other theorists see the involvement of civil society in state matters as a 
valuable addition to democratic politics, creating a better chance for citizens 
to be heard (Lijphart 1977, pp. 32-3; Dahl 1971, p. 221). ‘Group represen- 
tation’ has been advocated to provide a chance for disadvantaged groups, 
like native tribes, ethnic minorities, and women, to voice their interests 
(Young 1990, pp. 261-2; Kymlicka 1995, pp. 146-51). Putnam et al. (1993) 
takes an even broader view of the matter when he states that participation 
in civil society, in political or semi-political organizations, and even in 
organizations of bird lovers or in choirs, might in itself stimulate the acqui- 
sition of qualities that contribute to the functioning of truly democratic 
societies. 

The more open approach of the network perspective seems to provide 
opportunities for a deconstruction of both opposing views. Smith (1993) 
found inspiration in Giddens’s conceptualization of power as simul- 
taneously enabling and constraining. He portrays policy networks in this 
way: enabling some citizens to influence politics, while constraining others. 
‘Policy networks’, he states, ‘are the result of past policy decisions, ideology 
and institutions. Consequently, they favour certain outcomes over others’ 
(p. 234). He clearly endorses Putnam’s benevolent view in stating that: ‘It 
is not a zero-sum but something that develops in a relationship which can 
increase the power of all actors involved’ (p. 234). The benefits of an active 
relationship between the state and civil society can be manifold: to create 
opportunities for the participation of citizens; to educate them in political 
skills; to strengthen their identification with the political system and com- 
munity values; to contribute to mutual information gathering and policy 
making (Petracca 1992, p. 347). Rhodes and Marsh (1992b), however, point 
to the need to embed the network approach — as a meso-level theory — in 
a theory of the state (pp. 202-3). 

The question whether ‘corporatism’ is democratic or anti-democratic 
might be put differently: is a polity relatively open or relatively closed to 
the influence of its citizens? An open political system might be beneficial 
for all by enlarging the political cake. Yet, like other ways of selecting polit- 
ical élites, ‘corporatism’, ‘consociationalism’ or ‘network building’ give 
voice to some citizens and exclude others. Which citizens are included, 
which are excluded? Research on policy networks mainly focused on the 
functions they perform in a political system and on the kind of groups 
participating. Instead, in our project the focus was on the individual people 
in policy networks and their relations to the society they aim to represent. 


Technocracy 

Dutch councils and committees advising central government provide rep- 
resentative links to civil society, but they also contain members selected for 
their special expertise. Sometimes committees consist of one type of mem- 
ber, sometimes of both. Government by experts, like corporatism, has been 
controversial. The desire to be governed by experts, or technocracy, is usu- 
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ally traced to De Saint-Simon, but Plato and Bacon can also be seen as 
fathers of this complex of ideas. Marxism too, with its preoccupation with 
a ‘scientific’ theory of society and the formulation of ‘laws’ for the develop- 
ment of labour relations, had strongly technocratic currents. The notion of 
technocracy entails, among other things, a predilection for rational decision 
making, the conviction that political controversy is in the end only the result 
of misinformation and the wish that politics be left in the hands of those 
who know better than the common man (Putnam 1977). Fischer (1990) 
traces the history of technocracy from the ‘philosophes’ of the Enlighten- 
ment, via De Saint-Simon, to the planners of the New Deal in the American 
1920s and the ‘managerial revolution’ after the Second World War. 

The critique of technocracy is probably as old as its advocacy. Like corpo- 
ratism, technocracy is often discussed in terms of its supposed opposition 
to democracy. Putnam (1977) shows that the critical philosophers’ distrust 
of experts in politics may be well grounded: in some countries civil servants 
educated in natural science show a more anti-democratic attitude than 
those with a background in the social sciences or the humanities. Anti- 
technocratic democrats argue that norms and values should have a proper 
place in political deliberations and not be obscured by ‘objective’ technical 
arguments. A related line of reasoning questions the possibility of produc- 
ing objective knowledge and pleads for attention to the interrelatedness of 
‘facts’ and ‘values’ in deliberations on public policy (Fischer 1990, 1995). 

Due to the importance of Christian Democracy, norms and values have 
never been neglected in Dutch political rhetoric. Nevertheless, the general 
popularity of planning and control during the Interbellum in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union resonated in Dutch politics. The Social 
Democratic Party in particular was taken by the idea that human suffering 
caused by economic instabilities might be conquered. It produced a number 
of plans for restructuring the economy. In the years after the Second World 
War, a number of planning institutes was set up (Hoogerwerf 1977; Hirsch 
Ballin 1979; Van Vucht and Van Alphen 1989). Nowadays, technical expert- 
ise in the service of the state can be found not only in planning institutes, 
but also in committees and councils and, of course, in the civil service. 


Developments in Dutch corporatism 

The term ‘corporatism’ is not used consistently in Dutch politics. It is alter- 
nately used to denote the representation of economic interest groups, or 
the representation of interests as such, or a ‘mixed’ committee system, con- 
taining representatives as well as experts. In addition to this, committees 
themselves may contain representatives of interest organizations only, or 
independent experts, or both types of members. Committees usually belong 
to one ministry, sometimes to two, and they are installed by the minister(s) 
involved. It was often unclear what their exact task was; in addition to their 
advisory function they could have judicial, administrative or implementary 
powers. Committees and councils could be permanent or temporary. We 
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studied only those committees that had a majority of ‘external’ members, 
ie. members not belonging to the civil service, who were selected as 
‘experts’ or as representatives of interest organizations (WRR 1977b; Van 
Delden 1989). 

The corporatist system has been described as a welfare state phenom- 
enon, many corporatist bodies were instituted to guide and administer the 
emerging welfare arrangements. In the 1950s, a network of committees was 
installed for the regulation of economic activity and the administration of 
social security arrangements. In the 1960s and 1970s, many committees in 
the fields of education, health care and community care were installed 
(Rijnen and Robers-Obbes 1977). Consultation of interest organizations was 
typically prevalent in the fields of welfare, health and culture, education, 
social affairs and in housing and planning. 

The fate of the Dutch system of interest representation has been deeply 
affected by criticisms of interest groups. From the seventies onwards, the 
corporatist channel as such has been subjected to research and criticism. 
(Van den Berg and Molleman 1974, p.38, Den Uyl 1978; Van Doorn 1978; 
WRR 1977a; Van Delden 1981) Subsequent governments sought advice on 
how to curb the system, naturally within their own network of advisers. 
The ‘Scientific Council for Government Policy’ doubted its representa- 
tiveness and warned against too much influence of economic interest 
organizations (WRR 1977b, pp. 48-9). The ‘Commission on the Structure of 
Government’ warned that each Ministry was indeed hemmed in by its own 
‘iron ring’ of advisers (Van Delden 1981, p.i). In the 1980s, however, 
another concern entered the debate: the need to cut government spending. 
The corporatist channel was now seen as an obstacle to retrenchment poli- 
cies and gradually the thought gained ground that abolishing these com- 
missions might in itself be a way to cut back on government expenditure. 
Participation in politics via corporatism never became as abundant as it 
was in Norway: in the late seventies Norway had 1155 committees for a 
population of approximately 4 million; The Netherlands only had 402 for 
a population of approximately 12 million (Hernes and Voje 1980; Oldersma 
1996). Nevertheless, subsequent committees took to the task of weeding out 
the system (Commissie-Van der Ploeg 1983). Between 1976 and 1992 the 
number of committees was cut by two-thirds as a result (Commissie-De 
Jong 1993, p.41). The problems that Dutch governments encountered 
restructuring the welfare state, slowly led to critical enquiries into its 
organization. The critique resulted in a parliamentary enquiry in 1992; the 
main conclusions were that the responsibilities of politicians and those of 
representatives of economic interests had been obscured (Commissie Buur- 
meijer 1993). 

The result of all this was a tendency to move away from corporatist inter- 
est intermediation to advice by independent experts. The term ‘independent 
expert’ refers to the selection process: they are selected by civil servants 
and/or politicians for their ‘expertise’ and are not expected to represent an 
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organization. Independent experts do not automatically possess more 
actual expertise than ‘representative’ members. In 1976, two-thirds of those 
holding positions in committees were representatives of organizations, in 
1993 two-thirds of the members were selected as expert advisers (WRR 
1977b, pp. 48-9; Oldersma 1996; Geul 1983; Cox 1992). ‘Positions’ cannot 
readily be translated into ‘members’: about half the members, representa- 
tives and experts alike, serve in two or more, sometimes five or six, commit- 
tees. Yet, we might safely conclude that in the eighties and nineties the 
voice of civil society in the corporatist circuit has been drastically muffled. 
In 1993, a committee of parliamentarians, the ‘De Jong-committee’, pro- 
duced a report on the corporatist channel, in which the shift away from 
interest organizations towards expert advice was most clearly underlined. 
The De Jong-committee stressed the need to draw a sharp line between the 
two. Expert advice was to play a role in the process of policy development, 
representation of interests would henceforth only be permitted in the 
implementation of policy. This plan has been adopted by Parliament and 
its implementation has been completed in 1997. It is as yet unclear what 
the effects will be, whether the Dutch political system will entirely shed its 
corporatist feathers and become a technocracy, or whether civil society will 
find other ways to influence politics (Van der Sluijs 1998). 


THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The data presented in this article were gathered in the course of a research 
Project, aimed at finding out why the integration of women in Dutch poli- 
tics seemed to progress at a slower rate in corporatist than in elected bodies. 
This question led to a multitude of others, all concerned with the selection 
of the members of the committees under study. Why were specific people 
chosen as experts, or why were specific organizations asked to send a rep- 
resentative? Who and what is represented and why? The problems with 
the representation of women and women’s interests in Dutch corporatism 
have been reported elsewhere (Oldersma 1998); here we will explore the 
underlying question: the openness of the corporatist committee system for 
new kinds of interest organizations and new groups striving for represen- 
tation. 

The research project consisted of two parts: four case studies on the for- 
mation and selection of members of a particular committee and a survey 
of all members of committees advising Dutch central government. Between 
January 1991 and November 1993, two committees with members selected 
as ‘independent experts’ and two committees mainly consisting of members 
selected as representatives of interest organizations were chosen as ‘cases’. 
The expert committees were installed to advice on urban renewal and on 
the costs of health care, the representative committees’ advisory tasks con- 
cerned social security arrangements and unemployed teachers. These policy 
areas were chosen because they are ‘gendered’ areas in Dutch politics, i.e. 
politicized by the women’s movement and subsequently adopted by the 
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government as ‘women’s issues’ in the context of policies for women. 
Government memoranda were analysed to study the definition of the polit- 
ical problem that the council was formed to give advice on. To find out 
how and why the actual members of the committee had been selected, civil 
servants, politicians, committee members as well as key informers in the 
organizations they represented were interviewed. The survey was held in 
spring 1993 and was partly intended to emulate a survey among Norweg- 
ian council members by Hernes and Voje (1980). Hernes and Voje, however, 
surveyed a sample of the 7,160 Norwegian committee members; we sent a 
questionnaire to all 2,400 committee members in The Netherlands. Civil 
servants of the home department of the committee were left out. In total, 
53 per cent of the questionnaires was returned and we analysed the results 
of 1,198 respondents, 981 men and 212 women. Five members did not state 
their sex. 

In the following sections we will first describe the selection process, then 
give an overall character sketch of committee members and their affiliations 
with civil society. Finally, we will comment on the differences between 
departments and compare committee members with civil servants (see table 
1), using data gathered by De Vries and Rosenthal in 1995. 


THE SELECTION OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Committees are installed to give advice on a certain policy area. The four 
case studies started with an investigation of the definition of the problem 
the committee was to give advice on, in the expectation that members 
would be chosen partly according to general criteria, partly to fit the prob- 
lem at hand. We expected to find, for instance, norms or practical rules for 
the consultation of interest organizations versus expert advice, as well as 
rules for the types of interest organizations and the kinds of experts to be 
consulted. We also expected that the kinds of organizations consulted had 
changed over time. In the fifties, mainly economic interest organizations 
and professional organizations entered the corporatist system. In the sev- 
enties, ‘new’ social movements — environmentalists, women’s organizations 
as well as consumer organizations - have been very successful in The 
Netherlands (Duyvendak et al. (eds.) 1992). In an open political system, it 
is not surprising that they were gradually incorporated. 

Whether these expectations were met, could only be established by inter- 
viewing. There were some guidelines concerning the selection of committee 
members, but they were not very specific. The selection of organizations 
and of expert members was in the hands of only a few people. There is 
little press interest in committees, so that public debate on and outside 
control of the selection process is largely non-existent. Have former iron 
rings opened up? Key informers in politics, the civil service and economic 
organizations — 33 in total — were interviewed extensively. They answered 
questions about the selection of members for the committee under study 
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and about ‘committee formation’ in general. The following is based on those 
interviews and on some results of the survey of all members. 

What kind of members a new committee would have, experts or rep- 
resentatives, was decided by a minister or a state secretary and, usually, 
one or two civil servants. In one case the chairman - a former politician — 
had already been selected, after which the choice was his. In the absence 
of clear normative guidelines, the decision seemed highly dependent on 
current political fashion. In new committees the politicians involved 
strongly favoured independent experts: Tf I asked representatives of 
organizations, I could be sure they would defend that organization’, the 
chairman said. A state secretary stated: ‘Representation of organizations of 
professionals, of associations or institutional interests tends to put restric- 
tions on a discussion like that, right at the outset’. Among civil servants 
the anti-corporatist mood had not really permeated, but they had loyally 
performed their duties. Two committees chosen as ‘cases’ did consist of 
representatives of interest organizations. One was a classic tripartite com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of unions, of employers’ organizations 
and independent experts. It was as old as the social security rules it admin- 
istered: forty years. This organ was in the midst of a reconstruction process 
that would replace the representatives and the independent experts by a 
committee of three former politicians. The fourth committee was to act as 
referee for a highly contested new ruling, issued by the minister of edu- 
cation, to force teachers, fired in the course of recent reorganizations follow- 
ing government budget cuts, to accept new jobs. In this case, unions and 
employers’ organizations were asked to nominate representatives in order 
to appease their anger over the ruling. 

The choice of organizations was more or less automatic: these were the 
organizations the ministries had dealt with for the past forty or fifty years. 
Civil servants in the Ministry of Social Affairs had contemplated the possi- 
bility of making more room for clients’ organizations, but had never done 
so. This conservatism in the choice of organizations was underlined by the 
results of the survey: 28 per cent of the members represented a union or 
employers’ organization, 44 per cent a professional organization; only 4 
per cent represented a consumer organization, 3 per cent environmentalist 
groups and 1 per cent a women’s organization. In the early nineties, the 
critique of the closed character of Dutch corporatism seemed to lead, not 
to an opening up of the committee system to ‘new’ groups, but to more 
‘independent experts’. 

The choice of actual members of expert committees and expert members 
of corporatist committees was, in the three cases where this was examined, 
in the hands of only a few people. In one case the chairman and a civil 
servant were responsible, in a second case the chairman, one civil servant 
and a state secretary did the job and in the third case six people — two 
politicians, two civil servants and two ‘outsiders’ — were involved. The most 
important rule seemed to be that members reflected the political spectrum; 
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the five larger parties all had to be represented. Regional diversity was not 
important. Academics were the traditional choice, but in some interviews 
slightly derogatory remarks on the ‘unworldliness’ of professors were 
made. In one case former local politicians were asked: not only were they 
available in the wake of a landslide election; they also happened to be 
acquainted with the chairman and were judged to be practical people. Thus, 
even those quintessential independent experts, the academic professors, 
seemed to lose ground to former politicians, because the latter were seen 
as ultimately more practical and trustworthy. 

Generally, ‘to be known’ seemed to help a great deal. This was a vague 
criterion that could mean anything from having written a popular book on 
the subject, or having a column in a daily newspaper, to belonging to the 
ministers’ network. ‘Selection criteria and the actual person have a tendency 
to blend together’, said one informer. Selecting members is sometimes last 
minute work, said another informer, and then criteria might fade to: ‘He 
is a capable chap, I met him only last year on a terrasse in France’. In 
one case the introduction of women became unavoidable because the state 
secretary was a feminist. In the corridors names of new nominees were 
greeted with ‘But we do not know her’, according to one informer. The 
importance of ‘being known’, or being a ‘heavyweight’, seemed to counter- 
act the inclusion of academics working on the cutting edge of knowledge 
production. Even in a case where the state secretary wanted ‘new’ and 
‘different’ people to advise him, these other criteria provided a strong pull 
towards conformity. 

Representatives of interest organizations fell into two categories: namely, 
‘professional’ representatives and ‘wise old men’. The professionals were 
mostly employees or officials of the organization and representing it was 
their daily work: they usually participated in a number of committees. They 
were mostly academics of any background, who had been trained on the 
job. The ability to build and maintain a personal network was judged to 
be of vital importance. In the long trajectory leading up to a career as a 
representative, dedication to the cause shown by a willingness to accept 
Jong and irregular working hours was indispensable. Also important were 
an active participation in other parts of civil society and an affinity with 
the group that they were to represent, such as workers, small businessmen 
or farmers. The ‘wise old men’ had been active at the organization’s top 
level, but had retired or moved to other positions; they were, however, still 
available for positions of trust. 

Expert members and representatives had a similar sociological profile: 
they were academically trained, white, male, married with children and, 
from an early age on, they had been very active in civil society. Clearly, 
the selection process of both types of members favours largely the same 
type of citizen: men wholly dedicated to study and/or work and to activity 
for the public good, with a very good eye for networking. 
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THE COMMITTEE MEMBER 


What were the general characteristics of the people who had managed to 
scale the hurdles and who became committee members? Some comparisons 
can be made with a survey of committee members in 1976 (WRR 1977b) and 
with a study of parliamentarians in The Netherlands (Oldersma 1997). Our 
survey was modelled on research by Hernes and Voje in Norway among a 
sample of committee members (Hernes and Voje 1980). Salisbury et al. (1992) 
studied representatives of interest organizations in four policy fields — agric- 
ulture, energy, health and labour — in Washington between 1977 and 1981. 
Where possible, we will compare our data with these studies. 


Age/sex/marriage/children 

The average age of committee members at the time of questioning was 53 
years; nearly half was between 50 and 64 years of age and 14 per cent had 
passed 65, retirement age. Consequently, the advisers were relatively old 
and in this respect there was little change: in 1976, the average age was 54 
years (WRR 1977b, pp. 48-9). Not surprisingly, committee members were 
overwhelmingly male; only 18 per cent of the respondents was female, a 
proportion that in Norway was reached already in 1977. As in Norway, 
most male committee members (93 per cent) were married or lived with a 
partner; 74 per cent of the women had partners, slightly more than in the 
Norwegian sample (68 per cent, Hernes and Voje 1980, p. 173). For the 
Norwegian women, children seemed to be less of an obstacle to a career 
in corporatism: 29 per cent of the female and 13 per cent of the male mem- 
bers was childless, in our data 41 per cent of the women and 9 per cent of 
the men had no children. Norwegian female members had more children 
than their male counterparts; in our data the reverse was true. Yet, in this 


TABLE 1 Respondents per department 
Committee members Top civil servants** 








Foreign affairs 74 18 
Justice 86 16 
Home Affairs 71 17 
Education 90 21 
Finance 23 18 
Defence 41 22 
Housing/ Environment 148 33 
Traffic 54 23 
Economics 82 28 
Agriculture 100 10 
Social Affairs 129 19 
Welfare/ Health /Culture 371 18 
Administrative Affairs* 7 5 
Total 1276 248 





*Owing to the small amount of respondents this department has been left out. 
"De Vries and Rosenthal 1995 
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respect the women adhered to the general pattern of the Dutch population; 
the men were special, having partners more often and having considerably 
more children than average Dutch males. Hernes and Voje made a com- 
ment on the underrepresentation of housewives in their sample: only 6.5 
per cent of the female members were housewives, compared to 40 per cent 
of Norwegian women in general. In Dutch corporatism, housewives are 
even more underrepresented: while housewives were about as prevalent in 
Holland in the nineties as they were in Norway in the seventies, there were 
no housewives at all among our respondents. 


Education/employment 

Nearly all committee members were university trained (77 per cent) or had 
received a higher vocational training (15 per cent). Compared with the aver- 
age levels of education of members of the first and second chambers of 
Parliament and civil servants, we found that we were dealing with an 
exceptionally highly educated group of people (see table 2). Although The 
Netherlands do not have an Ivy League or an Oxbridge, the centrally 
located universities of Amsterdam, Utrecht and Leiden do produce more 
than half of Dutch academics. The alumni of these universities also domi- 
nate Parliament (Daalder 1992, pp. 36-7) and the corporatist élite: more than 
half of the academically trained committee members were educated in 
Amsterdam (28 per cent), Utrecht (15 per cent) or Leiden (13 per cent). 

In his search for patterns of change in élites, Putnam (1977) makes a 
distinction between a training in law and the humanities on the one hand, 
and social science ~ including economics — and natural science on the other. 
A shift towards ‘technocracy’ would mean more natural scientists and more 
social scientists /economists. When this criterion was applied to committee 
members, they turned out to be more technocratic than the second chamber 
of Parliament: 29 per cent of the committee members and 41 per cent of 
the parliamentarians were educated in law and the humanities (see table 
3). Of the committee members 38 per cent, and of the parliamentarians 13 
per cent, were trained in natural science, while 28 per cent of the committee 
members and 49 per cent of the parliamentarians graduated in social 
science /economics. 


TABLE 2 Educational level of committee members, Dutch population, civil servants 
and parliamentarians 


Academics Higher vocational training Other 
% % 


% 
Committee members 77 15 8 
Dutch population 5 11 84 
Civil servants (central government) 11 14 75 
First chamber 60 15 25 
Second chamber 63 13 24 
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Committee members work long hours year after year: after graduation 
they started a career, sometimes staying in the labour market till long 
after the official retirement age. Only 18 per cent had a break in their 
career and these were mostly women; about one in three of the female 
members had temporarily left the labour market, against 14 per cent of 
the men. In most of the men’s cases, this was due to military service. Most 
committee members combined their advisory function with paid employ- 
ment; subsequently, for many their career was a more than full-time occu- 
pation. Only 15 per cent of the employed members had a job that took 
less than 38 hours a week; 42 per cent spent between 38 and 50 hours in 
paid employment and another 42 per cent claimed to spend more than 50 
hours a week at work. A small minority of the committee members (14 
per cent), nearly all respondents on the brink of or past retirement age, 
had no paid employment. The overall picture was that advisers to the 
central government possessed no personal experience of unemployment 
and perhaps very little experience of leisure. This was underlined by the 
fact that of those respondents that had passed retirement age - 65 - a 
third were still in paid employment, some part-time, others more than 
full-time. It’s not surprising, but nevertheless a fact to be considered, that 
in a society suffering from massive unemployment, as The Netherlands 
were at that time, advisers to the central government should be so 
intensely ‘overemployed’. 

Committee members were employed in high or higher middle class jobs, 
as university professors, directors, self-employed professionals or top civil 
servants. Only 1 per cent belonged to the lower middle class or working 
class. Not surprisingly, they earned more than the Dutch average monthly 
income (in 1993: f 3842,-); two-thirds of the committee members earned 
more than double that amount: f 8000,- a month. Compared to their parents, 
most committee members had risen considerably on the educational and 
occupation ladders. They thus bear witness to the relatively open and meri- 
tocratic character of Dutch politics (cf. Daalder 1992, pp. 31-4). Only a quar- 
ter of the committee members had academically trained fathers and a third 
of the fathers was employed in a high or higher middle class job. Most 
fathers belonged to the lower middle class and were teachers, lower rank 
civil servants, or farmers. 

Like their Norwegian counterparts, and in spite of their demanding 
careers, committee members were very active in civil society. At the time 
of surveying, 60 per cent was active and an even larger proportion, 85 per 
cent, had been active in civil society at one point in their lives. Scouting and 
sports clubs were their favourites when they were young; political parties, 
churches and schools occupied the leisure time of most adult members. 
They often held leading positions, 60 per cent of the committee members 
performed a leading role in a voluntary organization at some time. Many 
already held leading positions during their teens, underlining the fact that 
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we were dealing with a group of people destined, practically from birth, 
for an active and leading role in society. 


Religion and politics 

In 1976, in a famous speach, then ex-prime minister Den Uyl intimated that 
advisory committees were strongholds of religious conservatism and as 
such were an obstacle to progressive politics. Whether committee members 
in the seventies were indeed on average more conservative than the rest 
of the Dutch population remains unknown. But we do know whether they 
were — religiously and politically — still a conservative force in the nineties. 
Most committee members, 75 per cent, were indeed raised in a religious 
household, 37 per cent in a Protestant, 32 per cent in a Roman Catholic 
home, while 3 per cent originated from households with another denomi- 
nation. At the time of interviewing, 44 per cent of the committee members 
still considered themselves members of a religious community of the same 
denomination in which they grew up (table 3). Salisbury et al. (1992) show 
that interest representers in Washington are, contrary to expectations, 
‘strong’ party identifiers (p. 136). Dutch committee members are also con- 
siderably more interested in politics than their fellow Dutch: 38 per cent 
are active members of a political party, compared to 3 per cent party mem- 
bers — of which only a fraction are active members — among the Dutch 
population. Because voting preferences were highly volatile in this period, 
we compared theirs with the result of the 1994 general elections, some 
months later. A quarter of the committee members would have voted for 
the Christan Democratic Party (CDA). Labour (PvdA), liberal-conservatives 
(VVD) and progressive liberals (D66) would each get 22 per cent of the 
committee members’ votes. The Green/Left party would get 7 per cent of 
their votes, slightly more than they actually had in the general elections. 
The political affiliations of committee members were largely the same as 
those of the Dutch voters; only the small, right-wing religious parties were 
underrepresented among advisers (table 4). 


TABLE 3 Religious affiliations committee members and Parliament 
Cramer’s V = 0.13424 


First Chamber* (1993) Second Chamber* (1993) Committee member 
% % % 
RK. 29 29 32 
P.C. 37 41 37 
overig 3 2 3 
geen 31 27 28 
100 99 n=1190 


“Source: Daalder 1992, p. 24. 
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Meritocracy 

The members of the committees advising the Dutch central government 
formed a real élite: they were highly educated, employed in high status and 
highly paid positions. They also constituted a very active part of society, in 
paid employment as well as in their leading roles in civil society. Yet, it 
would be wrong to see them as a more or less ‘hereditary’ élite. Many 
committee members stemmed from relatively humble homes and a majority 
were first generation academics. Dutch political élites are relatively open: 
there are opportunities for bright boys to reach important positions of trust. 
Unfortunately, to a large extent bright girls used to be absent from this 
ascent. This meritocratic, male élite cannot, however, be described as a bas- 
tion of conservatism in religious and political matters. 


IRON RINGS? 


Civil servants in The Netherlands tend not to be ‘generalists’ like their Bri- 
tish or French counterparts; they are mostly trained as specialists in the 
field of their respective departments (Van der Meer and Roborgh 1993). 
This might be advantageous in some respects, but it can also pose specific 
disadvantages. Van den Berg and Molleman (1974, p. 31) stated: ‘Civil ser- 
vants often have the same training as leaders and experts of interest organi- 
zations. ... Functionaries of “both sides” sometimes know each other per- 
sonally and usually speak each other’s language. ... [MJore often than not 
the civil service will function as an amplifyer of pressure groups instead 
of being a moderating influence.’ Can distinct departmental ‘cultures’ be 
discerned in, for instance, educational background, political preferences or 
religion? We might offer a glimpse of an answer to these questions by com- 
paring our data with data gathered in 1995 by De Vries and Rosenthal in 
a survey of top civil servants in The Netherlands. In this survey, De Vries 
and Rosenthal managed to interview 60 per cent of top civil servants in 
The Netherlands, gathering not only data on variables like education, reli- 
gion and voting preferences, but also unique information about their gen- 


TABLE 4 Voting preferences committee members and parliamentarians 


Party , Second Chamber Members representing Independent 
1994" an organization experts 
% % 
Christian Democrats 25 27 22 
Social Democrats 18 19 23 
Conservative liberals 22 23 20 
Liberals 19 18 22 
Green Left 8 5 6 
Ultra-religious 1 0 
Other/don’t know 7 7 7 
n = 423 n = 723 


*Source. Tweede Kamer afd. Voorlichting. 
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eral attitude towards their position and political and bureaucratic processes 
(De Vries and Rosenthal 1995). 


Sex 

The percentage of females among top civil servants was 7 per cent, even 
lower than among committee members. With the exception of Foreign 
Affairs, this discrepancy is found in all departments (table 6). The ministries 


TABLE 5 Education of academically trained committee members, members of the second 
chamber and Dutch emics younger than 65 years of age 


Education Committee members Second Chamber Academics younger 
% 1990! than 657 

% % 
Agriculture 3 1 3 
Natural Science 15 12 16 

(incl. technology) 

Technology 8 11 
Medicine 12 — 10 
Economics 15 19 11 
Law 22 35 11 
Social Sciences 13 30 19 
Language and Culture 7 6 17 
Other 4 3 — 


1. Daalder 1992: 38. 
2. Ministerie van Onderwijs en Wetenschappen (1992) fig. 32: 32. 


TABLE 6 Percentage women among committee members and top civil servants, per 


department 


Committee members Top civil servants 


N: 1276 N: 247 
Women % Women % 
Foreign Affairs 16 6 
Justice 27 6 
Home Affairs 18 29 
Education 23 10 
Finance 9 6 
Defence 15 — 
Housing/ Environment 13 3 
Traffic 24 4 
Economic Affairs 6 — 
Agriculture 13 10 
Social Affairs 19 16 
Welfare/Health/Culture 22 — 
Total 18 7 


Note. Relative overrepresentation is shown in bold and defined as minimally 20% more than 
average. Most committees advise only one department. The members of committees (118) 
who advıse two or more departments (intersectoral committees) have been included in the 
membership of each department that they serve. This excercition doubled and sometimes 
trebled the amount of members for a department, but did not engender relevant distortions 
in the results. 
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of Economic Affairs and Housing/Environment seem to be relatively male 
bastions, as are Defence and Finance. Education is a female stronghold, 
with Home Affairs and Social Affairs as runners up. For most departments, 
however, there was no pattern. Women seem to make their way into the 
committee system, in a very modest way, but among top civil servants they 
are still extremely rare. 


Technocracy 

Committee members are a highly educated segment of society, but top civil 
servants beat them in this respect: 83 per cent are academically trained. 
The percentage of academics among committee members does show some 
difference between departments and this aspect also shows an interesting 
pattern when committee members and top civil servants are compared. 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Housing/Environment and Justice seemed to be 
relatively densely populated with academics, among top civil servants as 
well as among committee members. In the Departments of Agriculture, 
Home Affairs, Education and Defence an academic training seemed to be 
less essential. The discrepancies remained small: with the exception of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, they were nowhere more than 20 per cent 
above average. 

Committee members had predominantly graduated in natural science (40 
per cent), 28 per cent had qualified in sociology/economics, 29 per cent in 
law. This order was reversed among top civil servants: 48 per cent had 
graduated in sociology /economics, 37 per cent in law and only 13 per cent 
in natural science. This made the corporatist élite decidedly more ‘techno- 
cratic’ than top civil servants. The Departments of Health/Welfare, Agricul- 
ture and Housing/Environment might qualify as ‘technocratic’ ministries, 
with more than 50 per cent natural scientists among committee members, 
but only in Agriculture is this high number of ‘technocrats’ matched by 51 
per cent natural scientists among the top civil servants. Traffic might be a 
fairly good example of a technocratically oriented ministry, with 47 per 
cent natural scientists among committee members and 33 per cent among 
top civil servants; Housing/Environment, with 18 per cent natural scientists 
among civil servants and 58 per cent among committee members, is a bor- 
der case. Sociologists/economists, ‘managerial’ technocrats, dominate 
among committee members and top civil servants in the Departments of 
Finance, Economics and Social Affairs, especially among the civil servants 
(60-67 per cent, against 39-44 per cent among committee members). 

The Ministry of Justice, not surprisingly, is a bastion of law students (68 
per cent among committee members, 56 per cent among top civil servants). 
Education (38 per cent), Economics (45 per cent) and Social Affairs (22 per 
cent) all have a surprisingly large percentage of natural scientists among 
advisers, not matched by a similar tendency among top civil servants. 

Most committee members are educated at one of the centrally located 
universities of The Netherlands, i.e at the universities of either Amsterdam, 
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Leiden or Utrecht. This holds for the top civil servants as well. There are, 
however, some deviations of this general pattern if we look at the specific 
departments: in a few cases the domination of a university among commit- 
tee members can also be found among top civil servants (table 7). Agricul- 
ture recruits agriculturalists educated at the Agricultural University of 
Wageningen; Traffic has close relations with the Technical University of 
Delft; Economics and Finance with the University of Rotterdam; Foreign 
Affairs with the Amsterdam Universities; Leiden University with the 
Departments of Finance and Justice. 


Political affiliation and religion 

Christian Democrats do not dominate among committee members, but at 
the time of interviewing they were still the largest category. Among top 
civil servants the Social Democrats (PvdA) form the largest category. There 
are, however, considerable differences between ministries where voting 
intentions are concerned. In about half the cases, dominance of one party 
or another among committee members is reflected among civil servants as 
well. The conservative liberals of the VVD seem to have a relative foothold 
in the Departments of Finance and of Economic Affairs. Christian Demo- 
crats seem to be prevalent in and around the Departments of Defence and 
Education. Education is divided between Christian and Social Democrats; 
the latter are also quite well represented at the Department of 
Housing/Environment. Welfare/Health and Culture appear to draw a 
more than average amount of Green/Left voters (table 8). 

The very moderate amount of ‘emulation’ found in departments as far 
as voting preferences are concerned is not reflected in the religious affili- 
ations of committee members and civil servants (table 9). The ministry of 
Defence is the most ‘religious’ department with Roman Catholics as the 
most prominent category. Foreign Affairs and Agriculture have attracted a 
relatively high percentage of Protestants. Other ministries, however, do not 
show a regular pattern in the religious affiliations of their top civil servants 
and their committee members (table 10). 


CONCLUSION 


There are two competing visions of the role of advisory committees in poli- 
tics. The beneficial account would place the corporatist channel in the realm 
of participatory politics. Committees in this view give voice to more, and 
to more diverse, interests than can be accommodated in elected political 
institutions; they provide a valuable addition to the expertise and social 
experience of (top) civil servants. The detrimental view of the corporatist 
channel depicts it as a product of the monopolizing tendencies within polit- 
ical élites. Those selected to advise are chosen to do so because in important 
aspects they resemble their selectors. 

At the beginning of the nineties, the time of interviewing, the role of the 
Dutch corporatist channel as a mediator between the rulers and organized 
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TABLE 8 Cities where a more than average percentage of committee members and civil 
servants were educated, per department 


overrepr. among committee ovetrepr. among civil servants 
members 








Foreign Affairs Amsterdam (39%) Amsterdam (33%), 
Rotterdam (22%), Utrecht (17%) 
Justice Leiden (29%) Rotterdam (19%), Groningen (31%), 
Utrecht (25%) 
Home Affairs Nijmegen (16%), Amsterdam (40%) 
Rotterdam (16%) 
Education Nijmegen (13%) Groningen (19%), Leiden (19%) 
Finance Leiden (19%), Rotterdam (19%), Leiden (25%), Rotterdam (13%), 
Delft (13%) Tilburg (13%) 
Defence Delft (11%) = 
Housing/Environment Delft (15%), Groningen (15%) Leiden (21%) 
Traffic Delft (13%), Wageningen (18%), Delft (35%), Nijmegen (13%) 
Rotterdam (13%) 
Economics Rotterdam (15%), Delft (24%) Rotterdam (18%), Tilburg (14%), 
Amsterdam (36%) 
Agriculture Wageningen (37%) Wageningen (30%), Leiden (20%) 
Social Affairs Utrecht (20%) Utrecht (22%), Delft (11%) 
Welfare/ Health Utrecht (20%) Utrecht (22%), Groningen (17%) 





interests seemed for the most part to have waned. In advisory circles, rep- 
resentatives of interest organizations had become more and more scarce, 
and recent changes in policy were intended to curb their influence even 
more. If interest intermediation has played an important part in bridging 
the old political gaps of class and religion, nobody now seemed to feel the 
need to bridge new types of gaps by consulting organized interests. 
Decisions concerning the mode of consultation were dependent on a small 
number of actors and the final decision was sometimes taken by one poli- 
tician only. The lack of normative guidelines and the absence of a public 
forum made the advent and the demise of interest organizations in govern- 
ing circles a matter of fashion. 

The Dutch corporatist channel was effectively closed to ‘new’ interests 
at the time of interviewing. Women’s organizations, environmental organi- 
zations and consumer organizations had found some entrance to commit- 
tees, but they remained extremely marginal compared to economic and 
professional interests. In a political culture characterized by its allegedly 
open attitude, this is surprising. The conformity did not seem to come from 
negative attitudes towards new organizations. Incorporation of other 
organizations than the ones already represented seemed almost literally 
unthinkable. The politicians’ negative attitude towards interest interme- 
diation — roused earlier by academic and political commentators — was 
fuelled further by reports about the alleged usurpation of power by econ- 
omic interest organizations. The only way out of this situation that our key 
informers could think of, was not to introduce countervailing powers in the 
form of other interest groups, but to curb interest intermediation altogether. 
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Now that the dust of the struggle for a restructured system of advisory 
bodies is settling, however, pleas for rethinking the position of organized 
interests emerge (Van der Sluijs 1998, p. 14). It is to be hoped that a renewed 
interest in the role to be played by civil society in the governing process 
will also lead to an interest in the formulation of normative guidelines, 
intent on creating an open system, responsive to newly emerging interest 
groups. 

Organized interests might have been very unpopular at the time of inter- 
viewing, but they did not automatically give way to the classical type of 
the independent expert: the academic. Putnam’s remark that ‘Monks, mis- 
tresses and seers, prominent among the privy councellors of rulers in a 
simpler age, have been succeeded everywhere by scientists, economists and 
management consultants’ (1976, p. 208) might not be entirely true for The 
Netherlands, but it is not entirely untrue either. Interest intermediation was 
partly replaced by ‘technocrats’, partly by individuals who might be 
described as ‘politocrats’: politicians temporarily between positions. The 
prevalence of this phenomenon in the interviews might have been acciden- 
tal, but the first reports from the newly formed advisory bodies reveal that 
quite a number of former politicians and former public administrators have 
been selected as ‘expert’ members. Individuals ‘active in the business com- 
munity’ seem to be rather popular too (Van Heeringen 1998, p. 25; Van 
Haeften 1998, p. 29; Haeser 1998, p. 36). 

The view of the corporatist channel as part of a closed circuit was sup- 
ported by the characteristics of committee members in general. The average 
committee member was a married, elderly man, born and raised in the 
middle class. He went to university, found a high status job and spent the 
better part of his life on this job, earning a more than average income. He 
shared these characteristics with most members of political élites, so that 
we might conclude that he brought nothing new to politics. 

But this view is too simple and too pessimistic. For in the committee 
members’ sociological profile the open character of Dutch political élites 
did show. If they were an élite now, many members came from simple 
backgrounds and had to earn their way up. Committee members, inde- 
pendent experts as well as representatives of interest organizations, did 
bring the concerns of civil society to politics, but they did so more or less 
as an unintended consequence of their being a very active segment of 
society. In general, committee members could not be described as 
religiously and politically conservative. Religious and political affiliations 
were neatly in line with those of the rest of the Dutch population. When 
they were compared with parliamentarians, committee members brought 
a slightly different voice to politics where expertise was concerned; the 
same could be said when committee members were compared with civil 
servants. This can be interpreted as being more ‘technocratic’ than either 
Parliament or the civil service, but also as bringing valuable ‘expertise’ to 
the policy-making process. 
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Yet, when committee members and civil servants of different depart- 
ments were scrutinized, this apparent system of balances broke down. Some 
ministries were decidedly more ‘technocratic’ than others: Agriculture and 
Traffic were examples of natural science strongholds; Finance and Econom- 
ics of a more managerial—technocratic inclination. Some departments might 
indeed be interpreted as having iron rings of a distinct political colour: 
Finance and Economics were surrounded by conservative-liberals, Defence 
by Christian Democrats. In comparison Education, Housing /Environment 
and Welfare/Health/Culture were left-wing bastions. 

Dutch corporatism was an open system in the sociological sense; rising 
groups in society could be included. It was a closed system in a political 
sense; new political identities and affiliations did not meet with 
acknowledgment in the committee system. 
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~- UNDERSTANDING POLICY TRANSFER: 
A MULTI-LEVEL, MULTI-DISCIPLINARY 
PERSPECTIVE 


MARK EVANS AND JONATHAN DAVIES 


At the same time that comparative and international political scientists have been 
confronting the problems of analysing state behaviour under conditions of uncer- 
tainty, state-centred political scientists are attempting, somewhat belatedly, to deal 
with the increasing complexity and uncertainty which underpins modern govern- 
ance. Yet despite similar research agendas these disciplines have continued to speak 
past each other. This article contends that policy transfer analysis can provide a 
context for integrating some key concerns of these disciplines. Further, we argue 
that the process of policy transfer should be examined through a structure and 
agency approach with three dimensions: global, international and transnational lev- 
els, the macro-level and the interorganizational level. This three-dimensional model 
employs the notion of a policy transfer network as a middle-range level of analysis 
which links a particular form of policy development (policy transfer), micro- 
decision making in organizations, macro-systems and global, transnational and 
international systems. It is hoped that this approach will stimulate an empirical 
research agenda which will illuminate important policy developments in domestic 
and world politics. 


INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in the study of policy 
convergence (Coleman 1994), policy diffusion (Majone 1991), policy learn- 
ing (P. Haas (ed.) 1992) and lesson drawing (see Rose 1991). All refer to 
different forms of policy transfer — ‘a process in which knowledge about 
policies, administrative arrangements, institutions etc. in one time and/or 
place is used in the development of policies, administrative arrangements 
and institutions in another time and/or place’ (Dolowitz and Marsh 1996, 
p. 344). These studies encompass a host of disciplines ranging from dom- 
estic and international political science to comparative politics; the study 
of policy transfer has a truly multi-disciplinary character. Yet what is com- 
monly viewed as a strength can also be identified as a weakness. As a 
consequence of the diffuse nature of this field of study, policy transfer ana- 
lysts do not have the benefit of a common idiom or a unified theoretical or 
methodological discourse from which lessons can be drawn and hypotheses 
developed. Indeed, despite complementary research agendas, these disci- 
plines have continued to speak past each other. Our starting point, and also 
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our conclusion, is that policy transfer analysis can provide a context for 
integrating common research concerns of scholars of domestic, comparative 
and international politics. Further, that the study of policy transfer is 
important not just because of its multi-disciplinary potential, but because 
when considered inductively, processes of globalization appear to have 
increased policy transfer. Consequently, the aim of this article is to improve 
our understanding of the policy transfer phenomenon and to determine the 
theoretical and methodological utility of a multi-level, multi-disciplinary 
approach to policy transfer analysis. 

It is important at the outset to brush aside one or two misconceptions 
that might arise from the discussion which follows. The nature of the sub- 
ject matter means that this article is speculative and is offered as a guide 
to further research. We merely seek to determine the key research questions 
that policy transfer analysis should address if it is to move towards a model 
which has what we will term additionality. Specifically, it may be asked of 
policy transfer, what does it tell us which we didn’t know before? Max 
Weber once cautioned: ‘Consider the historical and cultural sciences ... 
they give us no answer to the question, whether the existence of these cul- 
tural phenomena have been and are worthwhile. And they do not answer 
the further question, whether it is worth the effort required to know them’ 
(Gerth and Wright-Mills 1948, p. 145). 

A further problem requires some consideration. The multi-organizational 
setting in which policy transfer tends to take place, coupled with the multi- 
disciplinary nature of its study, has inevitably meant that we have had to 
juggle with a range of concepts in order to deepen our understanding of 
the phenomenon and sharpen the research questions we need to pose. 
Consequently we may justly be accused of being too concept-heavy. In 
defence of this eclecticism, we hope that from our consideration of the pro- 
cess of policy transfer through the lenses of the ‘international’, the ‘transna- 
tional’, the ‘interorganizational’ and the ‘domestic’, an important research 
agenda will emerge which integrates the common concerns of scholars of 
both domestic and international politics. It is also intended that the concepts 
we utilize will be framed in such a way that their meaning will be precise, 
their domain of utility apparent and their implications clear. 

The main research questions to be addressed in this article are therefore: 
what domestic, international and transnational circumstances are likely to 
bring about policy transfer and how?; what are the scope and dimensions 
of policy transfer?; and which aspects of the framework should and should 
not be pursued in empirical work. 

The article is divided into three main sections. In the first section some 
crucial prerequisites to modelling policy transfer are reviewed. The second 
section then outlines our own multi-level approach to policy transfer analy- 
sis which represents an attempt to transcend some of the problems therein. 
Here the article builds upon and integrates five approaches which have 
developed independently from each other and have never been brought 
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together as an analytical ensemble — international structure and agency and 
the epistemic community approach, domestic structure and agency, policy 
network analysis and formal policy transfer analysis. They all deal with 
structures of governance and forms of agency, they have all generated fruit- 
ful empirical research and, hence, in combination can enlighten the scope 
of our enquiry. In the third section some crucial questions of validation 
and evaluation are addressed. 


PROBLEMS AND THE WAY FORWARD 

We begin by looking at the knowledge claims of policy transfer analysis. 
Minimally, a theory is ‘a systematically related set of statements, including 
some law-like generalizations, that is empirically testable’ (Rudner 1966, 
p. 10). Given this definition, policy transfer analysis does not constitute an 
explanatory theory but may be viewed as an analogical model in the sense 
that it refers to the suggestion of substantive similarities between two enti- 
ties. For example, likening an organization to a machine or an organism. 
It may also be viewed as a meso-level concept which can provide a link 
between the micro-level of analysis, which deals with the role of interests 
and levels of government in relation to particular policy decisions, and the 
macro-level of analysis, which is concerned with broader questions con- 
cerning the distribution of power within contemporary society. 

The 1990s have witnessed an upsurge of interest in meso-level analysis 
in British Political Science (see Dowding 1995). The reasons for this are both 
political and intellectual. Politically it has been a response to what Rhodes 
(1996, p.652) has termed ‘the New Governance: Governing without 
Government’, which refers to policy making through multi-layered, self- 
organizing, interorganizational networks. Intellectually it reflects the chal- 
lenge of studying the New Governance. The meso-level is exalted as the 
most fertile level for analysing policy making in Britain for two main 
reasons. Macro-level theories are often abstract and frequently applied to 
concrete situations with little attention to mediating processes, while micro- 
level theories tend to ignore the impact of broader structural factors on 
micro- decision-making settings. Hence operating at the meso-level acts as 
a corrective device for ensuring that policy scientists don’t lose sight of the 
macro- or micro- level questions, while simultaneously observing that much 
policy making takes place within multi-layered, self-organizing, inter- 
organizational networks. Meso-level analysis has become the crucial ana- 
lytical tool for multi-level, integrative analysis. 

Dolowitz and Marsh (1996) have led efforts within British political 
science to develop a model of policy transfer. In essence, they have drawn 
together a general framework of heterogeneous concepts including policy 
diffusion, policy convergence, policy learning and lesson drawing under 
the umbrella heading of policy transfer which mainly draws on the work 
of Rose (1991, 1993), Bennett (1991a, b), Robertson (1991) and Wolman 
(1992). Policy transfer is thus used as a generic concept which encompasses 
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quite different claims about the nature of policy development. Rose, for 
example, characterizes lesson drawing as ‘voluntaristic’ (1991, p. 9), 
whereas policy diffusion and policy convergence tend to be associated with 
‘structural’ dynamics which Rose associates with ‘technocratic determin- 
ism’ (ibid.). Alternatively, Wolman argues that similar policies can arise 
in different countries either from common process or through conscious 
imitation; both structure and agency. As Eyestone puts it, [d]iffusion pat- 
terns may reflect either the ‘spread of necessity’ or the ‘emulation of virtue’ 
(1977, p. 441). 

Dolowitz and Marsh (1996) suggest that all these phenomena occur and 
can be organized into one framework as ‘dimensions of policy transfer’. 
Thus lesson-drawing is categorized under the sub-heading ‘voluntary 
transfer’ and structured change is categorized within ‘voluntary’, ‘percep- 
tual’ and ‘direct’ or ‘indirect’ coercive policy transfer. Dolowitz and Marsh 
have provided an extremely useful framework which invites others to critic- 
ize and develop it — a map of the process of policy transfer which can only 
ever be a representation of a reality which needs to be proved or disproved 
in an objective sense. Indeed it is at best a heuristic model employed in 
this case for cognitive purposes to suggest something about the properties 
and relations understood to exist within the process of transfer. Usually 
such models are invoked to suggest something about disparate, often com- 
plex phenomena - characterizing group-government relations as webs, 
whirlpools, triangles, or iron triangles. However, it does suggest the 
inability of the approach to determine with precision the phenomenon it is 
trying to explain. As James Gregor (1971, pp. 193-4) puts it, these are ‘sus- 
tained metaphors’, ‘promissory notes’ on theories to emerge from within 
the analytical process. In short, policy transfer analysis does not have full 
explanation and theory status. This would require the development of a 
causal model based upon a series of propositions which may be validated 
or falsified by evidence. 

This argument does not negate the importance of the policy transfer 
approach. A sound model is not necessarily one that purely explains or 
predicts with precision. It is one rich with implications. Brian Barry argues, 


Our understanding of a subject may be advanced if concepts and pro- 
cesses can be translated into other terms more readily grasped and fruit- 
ful analogy will suggest new lines of enquiry by provoking the specu- 
lation that relationships found in the one field may hold, mutatis 
mutandis, in the other as well (1975, p. 86). 


Novel hypotheses may be extracted from the policy transfer approach and 
must themselves be articulated in a systematic fashion and be subjected to 
empirical testing. But in order to make stronger knowledge claims it must 
engage in theoretical and methodological pluralism and integration. 

The framework developed by Dolowitz and Marsh is clearly designed to 
incorporate a vast domain of policy-making activity by classifying all poss- 
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ible occurrences of transfer, voluntary and coercive, temporal and spatial. 
Policy transfer is common in this scheme and processes such as the ‘rapid 
growth in communications of all types since the Second World War’ have 
accelerated the process (1996, p. 343). This is not, however, a claim that 
policy transfer is all-pervasive and Dolowitz and Marsh make no comment 
on the scope for policy innovation, nor whether policy transfer falls entirely 
within the parameters of policy succession. We discuss the question of 
boundaries to the study of policy transfer further below. However, 
although Dolowitz and Marsh have done a great service in organizing a 
fragmented literature into a coherent whole and suggesting their own pre- 
ferred interpretation a number of problems remain. 


At the level of global, international and transnational structures 

First, the research is at its weakest when it considers the questions of to 
what extent and why policy transfer has become widespread throughout 
western democracies in the course of the past two decades. We need empiri- 
cally to examine whether recent manifestations of policy transfer are dis- 
tinct because they have sprung from quite unique global and domestic insti- 
tutional and socio-economic conditions. The two questions we need to 
address here are: has there been an increase in policy transfers? If there has, 
is the increase due to globalization processes or are they the most recent 
manifestation of a long-term modernization process in the West. 


At the level of domestic structures 

The relationship between state structures and agency remains underdevel- 
oped. There is a tendency towards contextualizing the macro-level factors 
which affect transfer (i.e. a failure to articulate a link between variables). 
This must be resisted and replaced with a proper integration of levels of 
analysis. 


At the interorganizational level 

There needs to be some account of how interorganizational relationships 
develop and help to precipitate processes of transfer. This brings us inexor- 
ably to network analysis which provides us with a tool for studying the 
interactive process of policy transfer, together with a well-developed 
characterization of relationships within networks which can help us to ana- 
lyse the effects of structure and agency at any level of governance (see 
Marsh and Rhodes 1992b). In addition, the epistemic community approach 
provides us with a rich source for evaluating the role of knowledge élites 
as agents of policy transfer pushing for new or changed international prac- 
tices and institutions nationally, transnationally and internationally (see P. 
Haas (ed.) 1992). 


At the level of policy development — the boundary question 


One cannot deduce from the literature claims concerning the inclusiveness 
of policy transfer as a theory of policy development. To be fair, Dolowitz 
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and Marsh do not concern themselves with this but rather with the pro- 
cesses which lead to the transfer of specific policies (1996, pp. 343-4). How- 
ever, as suggested above, it is necessary to classify the phenomenon by 
scope. Much policy development literature suggests either directly or 
indirectly that forms of transfer are common and on the increase. Hogwood 
and Peters (1983), for example, assert that policy succession is increasingly 
pervasive in the sense that innovation can only be said to occur if an idea 
or a programme is entirely new. There are, they argue, few, if any policy 
areas in which governments are not active. These arguments certainly 
imply that ‘policy transfer’, at least from an organization’s past, will be 
extremely common. Rose’s voluntaristic approach to lesson drawing also 
suggests that unique policies and programmes are rare although he does 
not discount major change — particularly where lessons are drawn trans- 
nationally (1993, pp. 120-36). Rose doesn’t state whether this leads him to 
conclude that lesson drawing is as pervasive as Hogwood and Peters argue 
of policy succession. However, he argues that the first logical response of 
a policy maker in attempting to deal with a problem will be to look for 
similar examples elsewhere. 

These approaches beg the question: if policy transfer has become such 
an every-day part of policy development, when does policy transfer analy- 
sis cease to be a meaningful exercise? Rose is clear that lesson drawing is 
an intentional exercise involving research — suggesting that personal past 
experience does not count. Thus, a policy maker who moves from organiza- 
tion A to organization B and then draws instinctively or deliberately upon 
some fragment of his/her past experience in organization A cannot be said 
to have drawn a lesson. Rose’s caveat is important for otherwise there is 
no boundary to what counts as lesson drawing or policy transfer. Even 
policy innovations will be bound to rely on prior knowledge to some 
degree. It would, in any case, be impossible to identify lessons at this level 
of detail. No group or individual can reasonably be asked to identify all 
the influences which led them to take a particular complex decision. 

Thus, for the purposes of this article, policy transfer is defined in Rose’s 
terms as an action-oriented intentional activity. The implications of this pos- 
ition are discussed further below, but it is suggested that this definition 
might apply equally to the voluntary and coercive dimensions of policy 
transfer since intent may be ascribed both to those who seek to borrow and 
to those who seek to impose. This cautionary note illustrates that policy 
transfer must become more distinctive and purposeful if it is not simply to 
rearticulate other ideas. Jt must justify itself in the theoretical domain. 


Argument summary 
The survival of policy transfer as a model relies on its ability to be adapted 


into a multi-level, multi-disciplinary perspective. Presently the composite 
literature on policy transfer analysis offers us a series of dependent vari- 
ables which make up a definitional criteria and a check list of categories. 
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We need to advance beyond this and develop a conception of policy trans- 
fer analysis which both recognizes the importance of global, international, 
transnational and domestic structures and their ability to constrain and/or 
facilitate policy development and also understands that policy transfer may 
purely be a product of interorganizational politics. By implication, policy 
transfer analysis can become heuristically useful at each of these levels of 
analysis if it provides an approach which deals with the complex interaction 
between structure and agency. 


Prerequisites for modelling policy transfer 


A focus on the spatial domain 

Analysing the scope of the policy transfer framework necessarily depends 
upon assumptions about its purpose which may not be shared by its 
authors. However, we make a number of assumptions concerning the limits 
of policy transfer as a tool of research and analysis. It is not an inclusive 
model of policy development and it is not a model concerned with the 
general diffusion of knowledge among humankind. It is best concerned 
with discernible and remarkable features of contemporary policy change. 
We are sceptical about the utility of intra-organizational policy transfer, in 
particular its temporal dimension. This view is predicated on four basic 
assumptions. 

First, we argue that policy transfer is a model of policy change. It is 
therefore better focused on identifying processes of change than on the 
measurements of continuity and change which intra-organizational trans- 
fers point toward. Second, it is assumed that policy transfer must seek to 
identify and classify remarkable phenomena not otherwise explained. Here, 
it is suggested that the day-to-day diffusion of knowledge, intentional or 
otherwise, at the micro-level within organizations is not remarkable in the 
context of policy transfer either in terms of process or of fact. These trans- 
fers are better the subject of organizational analysis or management studies. 
Third, when remarkable intra-organizational transfers occur it is likely to 
be extra-organizational factors which are remarkable, rather than the intra- 
organizational process of transfer. Fourth, there is a presupposition that 
policy transfer in international dimensions is most likely to be remarkable 
in falling outside other explanatory frameworks. Here, the argument is sup- 
ported by much of the prior and contemporary literature which focuses on 
inter/transnational transfers (see Wolman 1992). 

This brief outline proposes that the temporal dimension of policy transfer 
is likely to be remarkable only in the context of a spatial variable, which 
will tend to exclude most intra-organizational transfers from consideration. 
A qualification to this proposal is the potential for intra-organizational 
transfer analysis across spatial dimensions, although this does not seem 
appropriate to current institutions of governance either at the supranational 
or intranational levels. By a process of elimination, it may be concluded 
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that the great majority of remarkable policy transfers will occur between 
distinct organizations at the international or transnational levels. 

Five levels of political spatiality are commonly referred to in political 
science: transnational, international, national, regional and local. Inter- 
national policy transfer might conceivably take place at and between any 
of these levels. Hence, as Box 1 illustrates, theoretically it is possible to 
conceive of at least twenty-five transfer pathways along which transfers 
might occur. The frequency with which transfers along each pathway hap- 
pen is evidently a subject for empirical analysis. However, the study of 
systemic context might reveal whether transfer along a particular pathway 
is likely. For example, transfer between German Lander and British regions 
is unlikely since governance at regional level in Britain is underdeveloped 
and has no formal, let alone constitutional, status. 


The role of the agent(s) of transfer 

It has been argued above that policy transfer analysis should be restricted 
to action-oriented intentional learning — that which takes place consciously 
and results in policy action. This definition locates policy transfer as a 
potential causal phenomenon - a factor leading to policy convergence. 
However, we distinguish policy transfer from policy convergence in that 
the latter may occur unintentionally — for example due to harmonizing mac- 
roeconomic forces or common processes. The element of intentionality in 
our definition of policy transfer makes an agent essential to both voluntary 
and coercive processes. Intentionality may be ascribed to the originating 
state/institution/actor, to the transferee state/institution/actor, to both, or 
to a third party state/institution/actor. For example, if the agent of a parti- 
cular transfer is the state which first developed the policy, or a third party 
state (Country C) seeking to make Country B adopt an approach by Coun- 
try A, it is likely that there are coercive processes at work. Alternatively, 


BOX 1 Policy transfer pathways 


International = International National = International 
International => Transnational National > Transnational 
International = National National => National 
International > Regional National = Regional 
International = Local National => Local 


Transnational => Transnational 
Transnational = International 
Transnational => National 
Transnational = Regional 
Transnational = Local 


Regional = International Local = International 
Regional = Transnational Local = Transnational 
Regional = National Local > National 
Regional = Regional Local = Regional 
Regional = Local Local => Local 
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there may be a series of agents at work either simultaneously, or at different 
points in the process. A necessary, but insufficient criterion for identifying 
policy transfer is therefore to identify the agent(s) of transfer, to specify the 
role played by agent(s) in the transfer and the nature of the transfer that 
the agent(s) is/are seeking to make. 


MODELLING POLICY TRANSFER 


Our model has three dimensions — global, transnational and international 
levels; the macro-state level and the interorganizational level. 


The global, transnational and international levels 
It is important for the clarity of our argument to affirm that we are not using 
the terms transnational and international interchangeably. We recognize as 
international those structures and processes which inform state-to-state 
relations and although the extent of their influence has been exaggerated, 
we accept the increasing importance of non-state transnational actors in 
policy making at all levels of governance (see Risse-Kappen (ed.) 1995 and 
Pauly and Reich 1997). The term globalization is clearly more problematic. 
The lack of an agreed understanding of the term is one of the most common 
assertions in modern political science (see Amin and Thrift 1994, p. 1), yet 
even the growing band of critics of globalization explicitly place the study 
of the term at the centre of their analyses (see Hirst and Thompson 1996). 
Irrespective of one’s position within the globalization debate no serious 
scholar would deny that patterns of increased internationalization have 
occurred and that these have posed significant constraints on the ability of 
nation states to forward national economic strategies. In particular there 
have been significant changes in the organization of production and pat- 
terns of economic power. Of course this pattern of increased internationaliz- 
ation and transnationalization has not been confined to the economic arena, 
strong and weak versions of the globalization thesis may also be found 
in relation to studies of changing trends in culture (Smith 1990), political 
integration (Camilleri and Falk 1992), geopolitics (Rosenau and Czempiel 
1992), technology (Dosi, Pavitt and Soete 1990), knowledge (Strange 1988), 
domestic governance and statecraft (Rhodes 1997) and public management 
(Dunleavy 1994). However, it must be maintained that as these claims 
become stronger the need for rigorous empirical analysis becomes greater. 
Evidently, globalization has had an uneven and ambiguous impact on 
the international political system and indeed, the most telling contribution 
of this exhaustive (and often exhausting) literature is that it has identified 
a series of independent and dependent variables which require further 
empirical analysis. For analytical reasons we refer to structures as inde- 
pendent variables and processes as dependent variables. Hence if we take 
Cerny’s (1998, p. 2) definition of globalization as ‘... the sum total of the 
wide range of political, economic and social processes of transnationaliz- 
ation and internationalization taking place in the world today’ our primary 
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concern becomes the analysis of those structures and processes which can 
shape the behaviour of international, state and non-state actors and con- 
strain or facilitate processes of policy transfer. For us, as well as Cerny, the 
key to understanding this dimension of policy transfer is largely a question 
of structure and agency. 


Globalization as a question of structure and agency 

In order to comprehend the nature of policy transfer it is crucial that we 
place social and political action within the structured context in which it 
takes place. We must assess whether structural processes external to the 
process of transfer we are looking at have an impact (directly or indirectly) 
upon the context, strategies, intentions and actions of the agents directly 
involved. Conversely we must also run the counterfactual and assess 
whether the strategies, intentions and actions of agents can constrain 
and/or enable structures. Whether we decide to describe the structures we 
identify primarily as resources enabling action or constraining action depends 
on how we reconcile the notions of structure and agency which for these 
purposes is largely an empirical question (see Hay 1995 for a broader 
discussion). We adopt Wendt’s (1987) conception of structuration theory, 
which draws heavily from Giddens (1984). Wendt’s approach emerged in 
a critique of neo-realism and world systems theory as adequate concep- 
tualizations of international relations and provides a convincing method 
for unravelling the interaction between structural forces and forms of 
agency (see Keohane 1986). 

At this juncture it is important to establish why this approach is 
important to our analysis. We are not using structuration theory in order 
to defend an ontological world view but to posit some important questions 
relating to anti-reductionism in policy analysis. Structuration theory allows 
for the generative and relational aspects of structuralism while simul- 
taneously resisting the analytical separation of these generative structures 
from the practice of human agents. As Wendt (1987, p. 355) puts it: “It pro- 
vides a meta-theory for thinking about real world social systems, but it 
does not tell us what particular kind of agents or what particular kinds of 
structures to expect in any given concrete social system’. 

Structuration theory in this formulation has five central features. Firstly, 
it accepts both the reality and the explanatory importance of irreducible 
and often unobservable social structures which generate agents (for 
example gender, race, knowledge) and strictly opposes functionalism. Sec- 
ondly, structures are defined in generative terms as a set of internally 
related elements which occupy a position within a social organization (for 
example agents, practices, technologies, ideologies, territories, etc.). Thirdly, 
agents and structures are reconciled in a ‘dialectical synthesis’ which over- 
comes the subordination of one to the other. Fourthly, social structures are 
perceived as inseparable from spatial and temporal structures, and it is 
argued that time and space must be incorporated directly and explicitly 
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into theoretical and empirical research. Finally, structuration theorists con- 
tend that social structures cannot exist independently of the activities they 
govern as they are given essence through the practices of agents (Wendt 
1987, pp. 335-70). Structuration theory, then, conceptualizes agents and 
structures as mutually constitutive yet ontologically distinct entities. Each 
is an effect of the other. They are ‘co-determined’ through what Giddens 
(1979, p. 69) terms the ‘duality of structure’. 

So how can we operationalize Wendt’s formulation of structuration 
theory at this level of analysis? Figure 1 indicates the range of external 
structures which are central to our discussion. It is proposed that the litera- 
tures on globalization, internationalization, transnationalization and policy 
transfer may be linked in three main ways. First we argue that these pro- 
cesses can act as facilitators of policy transfer in the sense that they increase 
opportunity structures for policy transfer (for example, global 
communications) and secondly, at the same time, policy transfer facilitates 
processes of globalization (for example, political integration and conver- 
gence in formations of governance) through the creation of further opport- 
unity structures, such as European Union (EU) economic development pro- 
grammes. It would be easy just to contextualize these factors. We therefore 
need a concept which allows us to measure the impact of global, inter- 
national and transnational forces on the behaviour of states. It is therefore 
further suggested that international regimes play a key role in processing 
policy ideas through epistemic communities which attempt to use their 
knowledge resources to promote global awareness of certain policy prob- 
lems and policy options (note policy convergence in areas such as GATT, 
food aid, financial regulation and environmental issues through regime 
politics). Regimes are the practical functional application of governance in 
international relations; for it is regimes that articulate the principled and 
shared understandings of desirable and acceptable forms of state behaviour 
(Higgott 1996, p. 21). The key research question at this level becomes: in 
what sense do these external structures facilitate state behaviour with parti- 
cular regard to processes of policy transfer and how? One plausible 
approach is proposed by Cerny who argues that changes in the nature of 
these structural processes have helped to condition the emergence of a com- 
petition state ’... with the state increasingly using new forms of economic 
intervention intended to marketize the state itself as well as to promote the 
competitive advantage of national industrial and financial activities within 
a relatively open world economy’ (1992, p. 241). For Cerny the transform- 
ation of the nation-state into a competition state lies at the heart of political 
globalization. The international diffusion of new public management stra- 
tegies provides a telling illustration of this tendency (see Dunleavy 1994). 

The notion of the competition state provides us with a further heuristic 
device — a useful metaphor for describing some key changes in the nature 
of the capitalist state. Economically the competition state constitutes a move 
away from the industrial-welfare state through the introduction of a distinc- 
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tive economic project which embraces the pressures of international mar- 
kets through the adjustment of domestic as well as foreign economic poli- 
cies. The competition state pursues increased marketization in order to 
make national economic activities more competitive in both international 
and national terms. This strategy has manifested itself in the reduction of 
public spending, the control of inflation and general neo-liberal monetar- 
ism, combined with the deregulation of economic activities (especially fin- 
ancial markets). In order to complete such an ambitious economic project, 
new forms of statecraft have emerged and institutional structures and polit- 
ical practices reshaped with the aim of enhancing the steering capacity of 
the state. 

The style of government intervention has altered too, represented in a 
shift from the macro-economy to micro-economic interventionism. This 
shift has been reflected in both deregulation policy and the movement in 
the focal point of party and governmental politics away from the general 
maximization of welfare within a nation (for example full employment, 
redistributive transfer payments and social service provision) to the pro- 
motion of enterprise, innovation and profitability in both the private and 
the public sectors. Ideologically, the competition state constitutes a political 
discourse which privileges micro-economic policy making over macro- 
economic policy making and combines new (for example the impact of 
flexible specialization and new technologies in industrial policy, deregu- 
lation and the marketization of public services) and old (for example lib- 
eralization and monetary and fiscal policy) policy initiatives. 

For Cerny ‘the competition state is becoming increasingly both the engine 
room and the steering mechanism of an agent-driven political globalization 
process’ (1998, p. 13). Although we have some misgivings about the privi- 
leging of the political inferred in this statement, we agree that the policy 
agenda of the competition state is where we are most likely to locate 
examples of policy transfer (Cerny and Evans, forthcoming). For example, 
transfers in new public management (Stevens 1995), economic (Ikenberry 
1990), urban (Wolman 1992), foreign (Levy 1994) and welfare policy 
(Dolowitz 1997). The concept of the competition state links us into the 
macro-level of enquiry. 


Macro-level questions 

As we have already argued, policy transfer must be understood within the 
context of the relationship between structure and agency. We must assess 
the impact that changes in economic, technological, ideological or insti- 
tutional structures have on both facilitating the space for policy transfer 
and affecting the nature of the transfer process itself. For example, in the 
British context policy development must be analysed within the context of 
relative economic decline and attempts by the state to steer capitalism 
around periodic economic crisis. Moreover, unless a policy idea fits in with 
the strategic concerns of the competition state it is unlikely to be picked- 
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up. In this sense, the introduction of new service delivery systems in British 
public administration correspond directly to the strategic concerns of the 
competition state. 

It is also clear that global, international and transnational forces have 
an impact on institutions and processes internal to the nation state. This 
endogenous process is sometimes referred to as the ‘hollowing-out’ of the 
state (Jessop 1992). Rhodes (1994) has argued that there are four key inter- 
related trends which illustrate the scope of this process: privatization and 
limits on the scope and forms of public intervention; the loss of functions 
by central government departments to alternative service delivery systems, 
such as ‘next step’ agencies and through market testing; the loss of func- 
tions to European Community institutions; and the emergence of limits to 
the discretion of public servants through the New Public Management. For 
Rhodes policy networks are central to understanding internal ‘hollowing- 
out’, while globalization is central to understanding a concomitant process 
of external ‘hollowing-out’ because it ‘posits a world of complex interde- 
pendencies characterized by governance without goverment’ (1997, p. 18). 
Unlike Rhodes we will hold onto the importance of policy networks as 
providing a crucial insight into the external as well as the internal processes 
of ‘hollowing-out’. The justification for this argument is elaborated below. 
At this level, therefore, it is further proposed that in a period of major 
institutional change and under conditions of uncertainty, new opportunity 
structures for policy transfer are likely to emerge. These opportunity struc- 
tures may either be external to the governmental system or internal to it. 


The interorganizational level 

We have established that policy transfer takes places within a multi-organi- 
zational setting, so the analysis of policy transfer requires a method which 
will provide us with the tools for understanding the nature of interorgani- 
zational politics. It must also furnish us with the appropriate tools for ana- 
lysing how decision makers acquire and utilize knowledge. The policy net- 
work and the epistemic community approaches provide us with such a 
method. We argue that the relationship between the literatures on policy 
transfer, policy networks and epistemic communities can be integrated 
through the development of the notion of a policy transfer network which 
can operate at different levels of spatiality. It is further suggested that most 
empirical examples of policy transfer tend to emphasize close-knit policy 
communities (a form of policy network) which may be comprised of a con- 
stellation of representatives of epistemic communities, other forms of policy 
enirepreneur, key bureaucrats, politicians or privileged groups. Box 2 maps 
out the relationship between the Marsh and Rhodes (1992b) conception of 
a policy community, the Adler and Haas (1992) conception of an epistemic 
community and our conception of a policy transfer network. There are key 
similarities between the first two characterizations in terms of membership, 
the nature of integration and resources. Moreover, the membership and 
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values of both a policy community and an epistemic community tend to 
persist over time. Conversely, policy transfer networks are an ad hoc 
phenomenon set up with the specific intention of engineering policy change 
and thus no extensive process of bargaining or coalition building external 
to the transfer network is usually required. Nonetheless, the epistemic com- 
munity approach deals directly with many of the same agents of transfer 
which play a pivotal role in policy evolution within transfer networks. Epis- 
temic communities are comprised of natural and social scientists or individ- 
uals from any discipline or profession with authoritative claims to policy 
relevant knowledge which reside in both national, transnational and inter- 
national organizations. 

The application of a version of policy network analysis which incorpor- 
ates the strengths of the epistemic community approach is important 
because it allows us to focus on the nature of intentional explanation with 
particular reference to the role of agents in the process of policy transfer. 
The notion of a policy transfer network can also help us to evaluate the 
cognitive dimension of decision making — i.e. how decision makers acquire 
knowledge. Thus through its emphasis on structural (organizational rules 
and imperatives) and interpersonal relationships (information and com- 
munication exchange) within networks, together with an acceptance of 
accounting for structural factors exogenous to the network (for example 
ideology, economy, technology and resource exchange) a method is pro- 
vided for understanding forms of policy development within a multi- 
organizational setting. In this sense policy transfer networks provide a con- 
text for evaluating the complex interaction of state and international policy 
agendas forged through the interaction of state, non-state, transnational and 
international actors. 

Policy transfer networks are an ad hoc, action-oriented phenomenon set 
up with the specific intention of engineering policy change. They exist only 
for the time that a transfer is occurring. By implication, policy transfer net- 
works matter because without them other policies might be adopted. Differ- 
ent levels of government participate in transfer networks for a variety of 
reasons. When governments (local, regional, national or supranational) 
engage with these networks, it reflects an interaction between (1) the need 
to satisfy objective policy problems, (2) gaining access to other organiza- 
tional networks, (3) further relevant motivating values (regime-pull, dis- 
course-pull, ideological factors), and (4) providing certain essential skills 
and knowledge resources. 

Figure 2 illustrates how the voluntary policy transfer process can be 
broken down into twelve stages. It must be noted that we are making no 
claims here about the rationality or otherwise of the policy transfer process. 
The capacity of an issue to pass through these stages is often contingent 
on environmental factors (for example economic conditions, changes in 
government) and the type of agent of transfer. Moreover, the process of 
voluntary transfer can break off at any point past search and still result in 
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FIGURE 2 The emergence and development of a voluntary transfer network 


a form of transfer (for example, the drawing of a lesson, symbolic or percep- 
tual transfer). The scheme which we present is thus wholly illustrative and 
provides the basis for empirical research. We briefly review each of these 
putative stages. 

Recognition 

The potential for voluntary policy transfer exists at any spatiality of govern- 
ment as long as enough dissatisfaction or necessity exists and providing 
that an entrepreneurial élite is ready to manipulate these grievances and 
establish a transfer network. However, the emergence of a policy transfer 
network begins with the recognition by a decision-making élite, politicians 
or bureaucrats, of the existence of a decision problem which requires, due 
to contextual factors, pressing attention. The political motivation for policy 
makers to engage in policy transfer have been well documented elsewhere 
(see Bennett 1991a). 


Search 

The absence of acceptable alternative responses or solutions may lead an 
agent to engage in a search for policy ideas. This is quite often an ad hoc 
process characterized by trial and error. We would define searching an 
organization’s past as normal policy development. The role of search 
activity as a key feature of the process of policy transfer must be emphas- 
ized. For as we shall see, it is within this process of search that the nature 
of information gathering enters new arenas. 


Contact 

During the search process an organization may come across a potential 
agent of transfer with specialist ‘cognitive’ and ‘élite’ mobilization skills 
(for example an epistemic community residing within an international 
organization). In this context, cognitive mobilization refers to the ability of 
the agent of transfer to develop the necessary political and knowledge 
resources necessary to satisfy successful policy development. ‘Elite’ mobil- 
ization refers to the ability of the agent of transfer to gain access to knowl- 
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edge élites and bring their expertise into the transfer network. At this junc- 
ture the potential agent of transfer will only be interested in disseminating 
basic information to the potential client with the aim of seducing them into 
a dependency relationship. It must be noted that for some agents, policy 
transfer is a lucrative business. Hence a significant deal of strategic calcu- 
lation will go into closing a lead. The nature of contact which takes place 
is ultimately dependent on whether the agent is independent of both client 
and donor organization. It is conceivable, for instance, that the agent might 
be part of the search organization itself. 


The emergence of an information feeder network 

If the curiosity of the client is aroused through preliminary contact the 
agent will act as an information feeder network increasing both the volume 
and the detail of information. At this stage the agent will be intent on dem- 
onstrating the quality of their access to communication and knowledge net- 
works and further opportunity structures for transfer. 


Cognition, reception and the emergence of a transfer network 

The client will evaluate the information that has been provided through 
the information feeder network. Cognition and reception will then usually 
depend on both agents sharing a commitment to a common value system. 
In this sense the politics of policy transfer networks infer that this form of 
policy development is the preserve of élite activity and that involvement 
in the game is wholly dependent on an agent's resources. It is here that 
some key normative questions are raised about the legitimacy of this form 
of policy development such as — how accountable are policy transfer net- 
works? 


Elite and cognitive mobilization 

The process of élite and cognitive mobilization is critical to the success of 
the transfer network. It is here that the quality of the agent’s resources are 
put to the test. The agent will be expected to provide detailed information 
about programmes elsewhere which have addressed a similar problem. In 
the foundational work on systems theory, Easton (1965) argued that in 
order to maintain the status quo within a decision-making structure, mech- 
anisms exist to filter out, or exclude input which would be dysfunctional, 
or which would overload the system. He referred to these regulators as 
gatekeepers which exclude from the system excessive or unacceptable 
demands. The same argument can be applied to this stage of the policy 
transfer process. Hence the system has a bias against certain inputs. It is 
in this stage of the transfer process that policy transfer networks can act as 
gatekeepers. Of course gate keeping of a more informal kind may also occur 
within what Lukes refers to as the (1974) third, hidden dimension of power, 
prior to formal filtering, if certain potential inputs are not considered at all. 
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Interaction 

The agent of transfer will often be expected to organize forums for the 
exchange of ideas between the client and knowledge élites with policy rel- 
evant knowledge. These may take the form of representatives of an epis- 
temic community who have similar professional beliefs and standards of 
judgement and share common policy concerns. A context of interaction may 
therefore take place through the organization of seminars, fact-finding mis- 
sions, conferences and the exchange of specialist policy advice documents 
(for example the drafting of legislation). It is through these forms of dif- 
fusion activity that agents of transfer can act as a channel for the develop- 
ment of consensual knowledge. Of course this characterization is also 
dependent on the type of agent of transfer under consideration. 


Evaluation 

Once the client is satisfied with the degree of intelligence gathering that 
they have engaged in, a process of evaluation will commence. The evalu- 
ation process is critical in determining: the objects of transfer (for example 
policy goals, structure and content; policy instruments or administrative 
techniques; institutions; ideology; ideas, attitudes and concepts; policy style 
or negative lessons); the degree of transfer (for example copying, adap- 
tation, hybridization, synthesis, inspiration or symbolic); and the prerequi- 
sites of transfer (for example policy feasibility and political, cultural and 
institutional conditions) which will condition the emergence of a policy 
idea. 


Decision 

The policy transfer process is not an isolated enterprise, but an integral part 
of the policy process. Hence it is best understood, in John Kingdon’s terms, 
as one of a variety of policy alternatives competing in the ‘policy’ stream 
of the process. In this sense ideas for policy transfer compete with other 
alternatives in what Kingdon (1984) terms the ‘policy primeval soup’. The 
success of a process of policy transfer may be conceptualized within King- 
don’s framework and its success is ultimately dependent on satisfying the 
same criteria. 


Implementation 

The study of policy transfer is incomplete without an implementation per- 
spective. Even if a policy is a faithful programmatic copy of the original, 
it can ultimately only be said to have been transferred if it is carried out. 
It is by no means certain that those implementing a programme will do 
what was intended or specified by those who formulated it. Indeed, it may 
for reasons of structural incompatibility be impossible for them to do so. 
Hence the analysis of policy transfer is incomplete without reference to 
implementation. 
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Coercive policy transfer 

How might this schema differ in a process of coercive policy transfer? Fig- 
ure 3 suggests some differences in process. In overview a coercive policy 
transfer network is even more action oriented than a normal transfer net- 
work. Coercive policy transfer ‘... involves one government or supra- 
national institution pushing, or even forcing, another government to adopt 
a particular programme’ (Dolowitz and Marsh 1996, p. 344). As such, a 
coercive agent is likely to be involved in the process of transfer from the 
beginning. This will confine the search activities of the agent to its immedi- 
ate regime and it is likely that a representative of an epistemic community 
(the OECD, for example) will act on behalf of the agent of transfer. It is 
also important to note that this process cannot break off at any point before 
‘action’ otherwise the process of coercion would have failed. We would 
further propose that inputs will be closely monitored and controlled at all 
stages of the process. Having said that, it is equally clear that cultural effects 
can influence the evaluation and implementation stages of the transfer pro- 
cess. 


Argument summary 
As figure 4 illustrates, a series of empirically testable hypotheses can be 


deduced from the above characterization of the process of policy transfer. 
Following Marsh and Rhodes (1992b), these may be organized into a set of 
independent and dependent variables in which structures should be viewed 
as independent variables (see 1—4 in figure 4) and functions as dependent 
variables. Any variation in the dependent variable — function - may be the 
result of variation in either the structure — independent variable — or in the 
intervening variable — process or mechanism. For example, exogenous or 
network environment changes may lead to the creation of a policy transfer 
network leading to policy change. These may be economic/market, ideo- 
logical, knowledge/technical, or institutional effects. If economic factors 
constitute the catalyst for change, the form of the response may be influ- 
enced by the ideology of the competition state. It may also be deduced that 
policy change which emerges from a policy transfer network could be the 
product of endogenous factors such as the influence of the agent of transfer 
or the donor organization. However, as a structurationist approach dictates, 


Process of transfer = 


1 2 3 4 5 

Regime-pull Regime search Contact agent(s) within Emerpence of Process of élite and 
epistemic community Transfer Network cogmitive mobilization 

= > = = o> 
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FIGURE 3 The emergence and development of coercive policy transfer networks 
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policy transfer networks are but one component of an explanation of pol- 
icy change. 


DEMONSTRATING POLICY TRANSFER: SOME 
METHODOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL ISSUES 


Dolowitz and Marsh (1996) rightly argue for a clear scheme for measuring 
the occurrence of policy transfer. To achieve this, he identifies five sources 
through which the existence of policy transfer might be detected: the media, 
reports, conferences, visits and government statements. However, these cat- 
egories are presented more as sources of learning than as sources of proof 
that policy transfer has occurred. This section argues that the existing litera- 
ture does not provide adequate techniques for demonstrating policy trans- 
fer and it proposes criteria for this purpose. Given adequate standards of 
validation, proof of policy transfer may be more difficult than is commonly 
assumed by those arguing that it is on the increase. Much of the existing 
literature rests too much on abstracting alleged perfect fit cases of policy 
transfer; attention must be paid to the boundary questions, which means 
in an empirical sense establishing cases which are not examples of policy 
transfers. Here we demonstrate the need for caution in claiming the occur- 
rence of policy transfer and a check list of factors necessary to demonstrate 
that policy transfer has occurred is then proposed. 
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Validation in policy transfer analysis 

We propose the following sequence of steps as a safeguard against exagger- 
ated claims about the nature and extent of particular examples of policy 
transfer. 


Subject of analysis 

At the outset, it is important to be clear about the phenomenon under study. 
In primary empirical work, a range of possibilities exist. One might con- 
sider attempts to facilitate/enforce policy transfer, the process of transfer 
as it is occurring, or a claim that policy transfer has occurred in the past. 


Who or what is identified as the agent(s) of transfer — who wants it, what do 
they want from it, how are they going about effecting it, to whose benefit, and 
why? 

The concept of agency is discussed above. To reiterate, an agent is essential 
to the voluntary and coercive dimensions of policy transfer given our defi- 
nition — action-oriented intentional learning. Hence, transfer must be a con- 
scious process, whether this is undertaken voluntarily or the subject of 
coercion. 


Is there evidence of non-transfer? 

There are two potential dimensions of non-transfer to be taken into account 
in any validation exercise. Elements of an idea or a programme which are 
found to have been borrowed from domestic antecedents or which are 
innovative can be described as non-transfers. Parts of an original idea or 
programme discarded or filtered out by the subject/agent are also non- 
transfers. Detailed comparison of the subject policy against both domestic 
and original settings is therefore essential if the real extent of transfer in a 
particular case is to be discovered. 


What is the evidence offered to support the claim? How good is it? 
Researchers should look for a preponderance of evidence which demon- 
strates or refutes a process of policy transfer. Clearly, evidence will differ 
depending on the nature of the subject. For example, in seeking to demon- 
strate whether an idea or an attitude has been transferred, a researcher will 
seek to examine the views and interpretations of the recipient subject(s). If 
on the other hand it is being argued that a programme has been copied, 
one would expect to find more concrete ‘physical’ evidence. One can only 
say that a programme has been copied by another programme if they have 
been compared. The question of whether the programme has been carried 
out might then be subjected to implementation analysis to determine how 
far the transfer has permeated. We suggest that a distinction can be made 
between soft transfers (ideas, concepts, attitudes) and hard transfers 
(programmes and implementation). 

The question then follows as to how good the evidence on offer is. Of 
course, this is a problem of empirical analysis in general, but it is of parti- 
cular interest here, given the different kinds of transfer and different evi- 
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dence which might support them. We merely caution that evidence of one 
thing should not be taken to be evidence of another thing. 


What conclusion can be drawn from the above about the nature and extent of 
transfer which has taken place? 

Here, answers are given to questions about the subject of analysis — is it 
ideas, programmes or implemented programmes which have/have not 
been or are/are not being transferred? If policy transfer is found to have 
occurred, one might then determine the degree of transfer — copying, emu- 
lation, hybridization, synthesis or inspiration. 


CONCLUSION 

As in all mapping exercises we have simplified a complex process in order 
to provide a heuristic model which seeks to comprehend the multiplicity 
of factors which shape the process of policy transfer. Our framework which 
establishes the useful scope and dimensions of policy transfer defines the 
concept in Rose’s terms as an action-oriented intentional activity that takes 
place within a multi-organizational setting. This heuristic model can use- 
fully be employed through either forward or backward mapping (the latter 
as long as policy transfer has occurred). We thus argue that the process of 
transfer must be analysed within a three dimensional frame which 
encompasses — global, international and transnational levels; the macro- 
state level and the interorganizational level. The article further suggests a 
validation sequence which will aid policy transfer analysts in demonstrat- 
ing that policy transfer has occurred. In short we claim that this heuristic 
model has additionality because policy transfer analysis can now tell us 
something which we did not know before. We should now have a good 
idea about the domestic and international circumstances which are likely 
to bring about policy transfer, the scope and dimensions of policy transfer 
and which aspects of the framework should and should not be pursued in 
empirical work. 
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PUBLIC PROCUREMENT DIRECTIVES IN THE 
EUROPEAN UNION: A STUDY OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY PURCHASING 





STEPHEN MARTIN, KEITH HARTLEY AND ANDREW COX 


Prompted by the Single European Market initiative, virtually all public procure- 
ment, except for defence equipment, is now subject to European Union rules which 
prohibit discriminatory (buy national) purchasing policies. This paper examines the 
impact of recent procurement Directives on local authority tendering and contract 
award behaviour (compliance), and considers whether the legislation has been suc- 
cessful in opening-up such public procurement to international competition. 
Although local authorities are making extensive use of the Official Journal to adver- 
tise their requirements, there is evidence that purchasers do not always adhere to 
the new legislation and it is not obvious that adherence to the legislation is improv- 
ing. Moreover, an analysis of local authority contract award data for 1993 revealed 
that almost all contracts were won by domestic firms. However, doubts about the 
ultimate ownership of such firms and the sourcing of components means that there 
remains considerable scope for further work. 


I INTRODUCTION 


The public sector is a major buyer of goods and services. In the mid-1980s, 
discriminatory (buy national) public purchasing was identified as one of 
the obstacles to the completion of the Single European Market. A survey 
of five member states (Belgium, France, Germany, Italy and the UK) in 
1985 revealed import penetration rates of 22 per cent for the economies 
as a whole while the comparable figure for the public sector was some 2 
per cent (EC 1989, p. 12). As a result, it was concluded that public pur- 
chasers were favouring domestic firms at the expense of foreign suppliers, 
leading to a series of European procurement Directives in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s designed to eradicate discriminatory (buy national) public 
purchasing. Earlier Directives, issued in the 1970s, were largely ineffective 
(Cox 1993, p. 35); the rules contained so many loopholes that unscrupu- 
lous purchasers were able to evade them, and the remedies and com- 
pliance regime was far too weak to provide any significant deterrent 
against abuse. 

Prompted by the Single European Market initiative, virtually all public 
procurement, except for defence equipment, is now subject to European 
Union (EU) rules which prohibit discriminatory purchasing policies. This 
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paper examines the impact of the new Directives on local authority ten- 
dering and contract award behaviour (compliance), and considers 
whether the legislation has been successful in opening-up such public pro- 
curement to international competition. Various indicators are used to mea- 
sure market openness, although the range of indicators is limited by 
data availability. 

Under the Directives, all procurement contracts that come within the 
scope of the legislation are to be advertised in the Supplement to the Official 
Journal of the European Communities (OJEC). For every purchase, the buyer 
is obliged to submit for publication a tender invitation document and a 
contract award notice. These documents provide a wealth of information 
that can be used to analyse the impact of the legislation on the opening- 
up of public procurement markets. This study focuses on local authority 
purchasing which accounts for almost two-thirds of all contracts advertised. 

Section II outlines the economic arguments for non-discriminatory public 
purchasing and opening-up national public procurement markets. It also 
explains why purchasers may prefer domestic suppliers. Section II briefly 
describes the evolution of EU public procurement policy since the initial 
Works and Supplies Directives and discusses possible loopholes. Section 
IV examines the impact of the latest Directives on local authority tendering 
behaviour. Section V reports the findings from a case study of one large 
British local authority (Leeds City Council). The final section presents con- 
clusions. 


II THE ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS 


The most recent attempt at ending discriminatory public purchasing 
reflected the European Commission’s desire to complete the internal mar- 
ket. Commission-sponsored research revealed that in 1986 total purchasing 
controlled by the public sector (central and local government, their agenc- 
ies, and enterprises with monopoly-type concessions) amounted to 15 per 
cent of the Community’s GDP (which in 1995 was worth ECU 1,000 billion). 
Although a proportion of this overall figure was for goods and services 
that are inherently non-tradable, or are required in quantities too small to 
come within contractual procedures, the residual for contractual procure- 
ment in 1986 was estimated at ECU 240-340 billion (equal to between 7 per 
cent and 10 per cent of GDP in the EC). However, only a very small fraction 
of this smaller total (0.14 per cent of GDP) was awarded to companies from 
other countries (Cecchini 1988, p. 16). 

The costs of not encouraging intra-EU competition (costs of non- 
Europe) — if not deliberately rejecting it - are substantial. The public sector 
pays more than it should for the goods it buys and, in doing so, supports 
sub-optimal enterprises in the European Union. Market fragmentation 
makes European industry less competitive than otherwise and thus less 
able to compete with Japan and the USA in the global markets of the 1990s. 

Commission-sponsored research suggested that substantial public expen- 
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diture savings could be gained by overcoming this protectionist sentiment 
and identified three beneficial effects from the opening-up of public pro- 
curement to foreign suppliers. First, the static trade effect will occur with 
purchasers buying from the cheapest, possibly foreign supplier. In figure 
1, this is shown as a reduction in unit costs from AC, to AC, for a purchase 
of output Q,. Second, the competition effect puts downward pressure on 
prices charged by domestic firms as they attempt to compete with foreign 
companies who enter previously protected domestic markets. In figure 1, 
competition results in reduced profit margins, from II, to Hy, and thus lower 
prices. The price reduction from P, to P, shows the combined impact of 
trade and competition effects. Third, longer-run restructuring effects occur as 
industry reorganizes under the pressure of new competitive conditions (for 
example, takeovers reduce the number of European firms in the market 
with the survivors obtaining greater economies of scale). In figure 1 this is 
indicated by further reductions in unit costs and prices (from P, to Po) as 
firm output increases from Q; to Q, on the cost curve AC). Together, these 
three effects were estimated to yield savings of the order of 0.5 per cent of 
GDP for the five countries surveyed in 1985 (Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the UK); at 1995 prices, this implies savings of ECU 33 billion. 
If the defence industry was included in this programme, there would be 
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average cost 


A 
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FIGURE 1. Cost and price effects from opening up public procurement 
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further savings estimated at some ECU 13 billion (1995 prices: EC 1989, 
p. 12; Hartley 1996). 

Given these potential savings, why might public sector purchasers fav- 
our domestic over foreign bids? For some goods and services, security of 
supply, risk minimization and accessibility to local suppliers might be 
important criteria in procurement choices. McLachlan (1985, p. 363) argues 
that there is often a close working relationship between bureaucrats and 
domestic suppliers. Both tend to have the same or a similar national cul- 
tural ethos and, where it exists, any network of their predecessors 
extending throughout industry serves to remind bureaucrats that future 
career developments could bring them into even closer relationships with 
domestic firms (in an employment, consultancy, or regulatory role). Under 
these circumstances, bureaucrats might consider that their interests are 
similar to those of domestic industry. Moreover, domestic business and 
labour can make life uncomfortable for both bureaucrats and vote-sensi- 
tive politicians if domestic bids are rejected in favour of foreign ones, 
particularly in recessions. Orders placed with domestic firms support jobs, 
technology and the balance of payments and so are less likely to incur 
the wrath of national economic pressure groups and voter groups. At the 
same time, any adverse reaction from harming foreign business interests 
is likely to be minimal. 

An alternative view suggests that government purchasing which dis- 
criminates against foreign suppliers might not be motivated by protection- 
ism. Here, there is the paradox that governments collectively often agree 
to eliminate discriminatory purchasing but are usually reluctant to 
implement such liberalization agreements. The alternative view suggests 
that discrimination may be an efficient method of dealing with the prob- 
lems of incomplete contracts where unverifiable services are important (i.e. 
contracts whose terms are observable by the signing parties but cannot be 
verified by third parties so that legally, they are unenforceable, see Breton 
and Salmon 1996). 

This paper uses contract data to assess whether the EU public procure- 
ment Directives have achieved their immediate objectives in terms of com- 
pliance and opening-up national government markets. Are government 
agencies following the public procurement ‘rules’ by advertising contracts, 
by publishing contract award notices, by using open competition and are 
more contracts being awarded to firms in other EU states? Various indi- 
cators are used to measure market openness and compliance. Import pen- 
etration ratios are only one of these indicators, although they did provide 
important evidence in the early efforts at identifying discriminatory public 
purchasing (Cecchini 1988; EC 1989). As with any policy evaluation, the 
counterfactual is addressed by using both time-series and cross-section 
approaches. 
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Iii THE EVOLUTION OF EU PUBLIC PROCUREMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Under the Treaty of Rome which established the European Community 
in 1957, member states committed themselves to non-discrimination and 
freedom of movement for their goods and services. Initially the focus was 
on the removal of visible barriers to trade rather than invisible or non-tariff 
barriers. By 1968, customs duties on intra~Community trade in manu- 
factured goods had been totally abolished and a common external tariff 
introduced. With the creation of this Customs Union, the Commission had 
succeeded in abolishing most of the visible barriers to intra-EU trade and 
it turned its attention to the removal of non-tariff barriers. Here the two 
most blatant examples had always been national product and technical 
standards, and hidden protectionism in the form of buy national public 
purchasing regimes (Cox 1993, p. 32). 

EU public procurement legislation can be divided into two phases. The 
first period relates to the 1970s and the initial Works and Supplies Direc- 
tives. The second phase embraces the five-year period from 1989. This saw 
the implementation of the revised Supplies and Works Directives together 
with wholly new Directives covering Utilities and Services. There follows 
a brief discussion of this legislation which is summarized in table 1. 


(a) The legislative programme in the 1970s 

The 1971 Public Works Directive affected central government agencies, 
regional or local authorities and ‘other public bodies’. Contracts with a 
value of less than ECU 1 million were exempt as were the defence and 
utilities sectors. All contracts were to be advertised in the Supplement to 
the Official Journal of the European Communities (OJEC) and minimum and 
maximum periods were stipulated for the periods between advertising a 
contract, sending out tender details to prospective bidders and the closing 
date for the receipt of bids. All discrimination in technical specifications 
was outlawed and buyers had to specify the criteria on which choices were 
to be made and the basis on which bidders would be disqualified or elimin- 
ated from competitions. The intention was to create a level playing field 
on which all potential contractors would have the same access to infor- 
mation and the same time in which to tender. The Public Supplies Directive 
that followed in 1977 was similar in structure to that enacted for Public 
Works but the value threshold was set at ECU 200,000. 

Various loopholes in this early legislation were used by contracting auth- 
Orities to evade the Directives. Many contracts were not advertised in the 
Official Journal; there was ignorance of and lack of information about the 
Directives throughout the Union as well as an ineffective remedies and 
enforcement regime throughout the 1970s and 1980s. The Commission 
believed that member states would somehow enforce the Directives 
through their domestic legal systems without insisting on any particular 
system of redress or complaint. Moreover, for an aggrieved bidder the costs 
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of complaining might be greater than costs of being discriminated against 
and when the Commission did take a case to the European Court of Justice 
the process was so time consuming that the contract was usually fulfilled 
by the time the Court reached a decision. However, the 1970s and early 
1980s were not conducive to the overhaul of national protectionism. Rising 
unemployment meant that this was not an appropriate time for major 
employing sectors — such as the utilities and defence industries — to be 
restructured. Hence the exclusion of these sectors was willingly accepted. 


(b) Legislation in the late 1980s and early 1990s 

By the mid-1980s the Commission was able to successfully press its case 
for a more open public procurement regime. Partly, this reflected concern 
within the Commission and big business, that without the restructuring of 
domestic industry, European firms would be unable to compete against 
more efficient US and Japanese rivals (Cox 1993, pp. 56-8). Consequently, 
loopholes in the existing legislation were to be corrected and the Directives 
extended to cover hitherto excluded sectors. 

The revised Works Directive became effective in 1990. New forms of con- 
tracts were brought within the remit of the legislation and the new thres- 
hold for all contracts was to be ECU 5 million. There were three contract 
award procedures allowing an open competition, or a restricted competition 
based on the creation of a selected list of tenderers after initial calls for 
expressions of interest, or negotiated competition with a smaller selective pro- 
cess of one or two tenderers directly handpicked by the relevant authority. 
The open procedure was to be the norm with the other two being the excep- 
tions to be used under specified conditions. The negotiated procedure could 
only be used where there was prior publication of a tender notice. There 
was also a lengthening of the time allowed for potential bidders to partici- 
pate effectively in any competition (for example, the time limit for the 
receipt of tenders in open procedures was extended from 36 to 52 days 
from the date of sending the tender notice to the OJEC). 

The new rules regarding Supplies contracts which came into force in 1989 
were similar to those in the new Public Works Directive. The field of appli- 
cation was extended to cover leasing, rental and hire purchase contracts but 
the threshold level remained at ECU 200,000. Telecommunications service 
suppliers remained exempt from the rules as did public supply contracts 
awarded by carriers by land, air, sea or inland waterway. Similarly, those 
who directly provided water and energy were exempt. 

The EU utilities sectors, namely, transport, water, energy and telecom- 
munications industries were historically excluded from the scope of both 
the GATT and the public supply and public works rules. They were for- 
merly areas in which national champion firms were protected by govern- 
ments on strategic, industrial and employment grounds. But these indus- 
tries were a significant exclusion as the Commission wanted both to open- 
up the EU market to assist the creation of world competitive Community 
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firms, while at the same time ensuring that liberalization did not result in 
EU firms being swamped by US and Japanese competitors. Like the Sup- 
plies and Works Directives, the Utilities Directive which came into force in 
1993 applies to central, regional, local and ‘other public bodies’ when they 
award contracts in these four areas. In addition, the rules apply to privately 
owned firms who operate in these industries under public licence (for 
example, BT). For works in the utilities sector, the threshold is ECU 5 
million net of VAT. For supplies, the threshold is ECU 600,000 in telecom- 
munications and ECU 400,000 in energy, water and transport. 

The Services Directive took effect from 1 July 1993 and affects all contracts 
which are not already covered by the existing public supply and public 
works rules. There is a distinction within the Directive between two types 
of public service contract: priority contracts which are subject to the full 
force of the rules and non-priority services which do not have to operate 
under the full force of the legislation because they cover services which are 
not subject to significant cross-border trade (for example, hotel, restaurant, 
rail transport and water transport services). Basic threshold values are the 
same as under the public supplies rules. The Utility Services Directive 
became effective in 1994 and replaced the original Utilities Directive. As 
with the earlier utilities legislation, a distinction is made between two types 
of entity: first, central, regional, local and ‘other public bodies’ normally 
covered by public law; and second, those public and private bodies award- 
ing contracts in the four utilities sectors. The utility services rules apply to 
all contracts other than those specified as works and supplies contracts but 
excluding contracts for which there are specific exemptions. There is also 
a distinction between priority and non-priority services as found in the 
Public Services Directive. The thresholds were left unchanged compared 
with the earlier Utilities Directive. The exemptions are as in the earlier Pub- 
lic Services Directive as well as those in original Utilities Directive. 


IV A SURVEY OF LOCAL AUTHORITY TENDER AND CONTRACT 
AWARD NOTICES 


The Works (1971) and Supplies (1977) Directives applied to public purchas- 
ing by central government agencies, regional or local authorities and ‘other 
public bodies’ and all contracts valued at more than the specified threshold 
levels came within the scope of the legislation. Under the Directives, it 
became illegal to split up contracts into small lots so as to keep them below 
stated threshold levels. All contracts were to be advertised in the Official 
Journal (OJEC) and purchasers are also obliged to submit details of actual 
contract awards for publication. Both tender invitations and contract 
awards notices are published in the OJEC which is issued five times per 
week and some 300 to 500 documents are published daily (EC 1995, p. 6). 
Analysis of trends in these documents, shows the impact of the new Direc- 
tives on public purchasing in the EU and whether there is evidence of a 
move away from national preferential purchasing. The study uses annual 
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time series data for the five-year period 1992-1996. In 1995 the OJEC pub- 
lished some 130,000 documents and thus an analysis of these by hand 
would be prohibitively expensive. Fortunately, there is also an on-line ver- 
sion of the OJEC although this is now only available from March 1992. The 
figures from March to December for 1992 can be increased by one-fifth to 
compensate for the loss of data for January and February. 

The OJEC identifies four types of purchaser — central government, local 
authorities, utilities and the Armed Forces — and the number of invitations 
to tender issued by each of these awarding authorities over the period 1992- 
96 is reported in table 2. There was an upward trend in the number of 
tender invitations for all purchases. In 1996, local authorities placed some 
61 per cent of all tender invitations, whilst central government was respon- 
sible for 14 per cent, the utilities for 11 per cent and the Armed Forces for 
6 per cent of all cases. The growth in the number of tenders advertised by 
utilities from just over 1 per cent in 1992 to 13 per cent of the total in 1995 
can be attributed to implementation of the Utilities Directive in 1993. Over 
the five-year period as a whole, local authorities were responsible for almost 
two-thirds of all tender invitations and it is this group which is the focus of 
this paper. Future research will look at central government and the utilities 
(Martin, Hartley and Cox (1999) having already examined the Armed 
Forces). 

In table 3, the number of tender invitations issued by local authorities is 
reported for each EU member state over the period 1992-96 together with 
total (central and local) government spending in 1993. There is a high 
degree of correlation between each country’s total spending and the num- 
ber of tender invitations (correlation coefficient = 0.984 for 1993 data). Over 
the five-year period, each country’s share of total tenders has remained 
fairly constant. The most obvious exceptions are Germany, Spain and the 
UK: both Germany and Spain have increased their share of total tenders 
by four percentage points while the proportion of tenders issued by the 
UK has fallen by a similar amount. Another, more minor change, can be 


TABLE 2 Invitations to tender by awarding authority for the EU12, 1992-96 
Number of invitations to tender by awarding authority EU12 








Year Central Armed forces Local authorities Utilities Other Annual total 
government 

1992 3,821 1,661 14,520 294 0 20,296 
1993 4,683 1,936 18,542 3,310 318 28,789 
1994 6,428 2,419 25,986 4,829 1,721 41,383 
1995 711 3,039 30,472 6,396 2,080 49,998 
1996 7,743 3,546 33,777 6,300 3,683 55,049 
Total 30,186 12,601 123,297 21,129 8,302 195,515 
1992-6 





Source. TED database — the on-line version of the OJEC produced by the European Commission 
Host Organisation (ECHO), Luxembourg. 
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TABLE 3 Number of invitations to tender issued by local authorities in each EU Member 
State 1992-96 





Number of invitations to tender by local authorities 








Country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 Total Total government 

1992-96 expenditure, 1993 

1000m ECU % 

Belgium 155 205 287 330 396 1,373 26.5 2.6 
Denmark 358 419 705 1,050 876 3,408 29.3 2.9 
France 3,668 3,785 4,988 6327 7,953 26,731 200.7 19.7 
Germany 3,716 5,156 7,130 9,097 9,923 35,022 292.0 28.6 
Greece 612 559 719 665 674 3,229 15.1 1.5 
Ireland 94 119 181 203 258 855 6.5 0.6 
Italy 2,483 3,557 4,887 5454 5,747 22,128 148.2 145 
Luxembourg 19 33 25 23 23 123 15 0.2 
Netherlands 100 201 396 422 396 1,515 38.3 3.8 
Portugal 217 189 140 192 446 1,184 13.4 13 
Spain 806 1,003 1,361 2,270 3,215 8,655 69.4 6.8 
UK 2,292 3,316 5,167 4,439 3,870 19,084 179.5 17.6 
EU12 14,520 18,542 25,986 30,472 33,777 123,297 1020.4 100.0 





Sources: TED database; OECD Economic Surveys: Denmark, 19%, pp. 162-5; OECD Economic 
Surveys: Spain, 1996, pp. 162-5. 


found in the figures for Greece whose share has fallen by two percentage 
points while France’s share has declined by just under two percentage 
points. 

The ideal comparison would be between each country’s share of total EU 
local authority expenditure on goods and services and its corresponding 
share of total tender invitations. Unfortunately, data on local authority 
expenditure alone are not available but it is possible to derive estimates of 
each country’s share of total government (i.e. central plus local government) 
expenditure and these estimates for 1993 are presented in the final column 
of table 3. 

The distribution of tenders across the EU looks reasonably plausible with 
four states — France, Germany, Italy and the UK — accounting for 85.3 per 
cent of tenders in 1993 also accounting for 80.4 per cent of expenditure. At 
the same time, however, there are clearly some discrepancies. In 1996, for 
example, the UK’s share of expenditure was some six percentage points 
higher than its share of tender invitations while France’s share of invitations 
was four percentage points greater than its share of expenditure. This sug- 
gests that the UK was adhering to this aspect of procurement legislation 
less strictly than France but unfortunately it is difficult to interpret such 
figures conclusively because purchasing structures differ between member 
states. For example, Paddon (1993, p. 167) reports that purchasing is most 
concentrated in the UK with 700 contracting bodies compared with 1,000 
in Belgium, 5,000 in France and 20,000 each in Germany and Italy. It is to 
be expected that as the number of contracting bodies grows so too will the 
number of tender invitations but there will be a point when this process is 
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reversed as the value of each individual contract starts to fall below the 
legislative threshold value. 

Over the five-year period 1992-96, the increase in the number of tender 
invitations averaged 133 per cent, ranging from increases of almost 300 per 
cent for the Netherlands and Spain to increases of 10 per cent and 21 per 
cent for Greece and Luxembourg respectively. Again, the interpretation of 
these figures is not straightforward: an above average growth in tender 
invitations might reflect a higher than average adherence to the procure- 
ment Directives or an attempt to improve upon a lower than average per- 
formance. 

In addition to tender invitations, purchasers are obliged to submit con- 
tract award notices for publication in the OJEC. This is one of a number of 
transparency measures designed to make public procurement more open 
to foreign bidders. The contract award notice should include information 
about the successful bid such as the name and address of the selected sup- 
plier and the contract price. Not all purchasers comply with the Directives 
and publish a contract award notice. Consequently, by comparing the pro- 
portion of tender invitations with the number of award notices, it is possible 
to derive a further indicator of compliance and market openness (Hartley, 
Cox and Uttley 1995; Martin Hartley and Cox 1997). 

Table 4 reports the proportion of local authority tender invitations with 
a corresponding award notice for each EU member over the period 1992- 
96. At the aggregate level over the entire period, about 42 per cent of all 
tender invitations have a corresponding contract award notice but there 
is considerable variation about this figure at the state level. The recent 
additions to the EU — Greece, Portugal and Spain - provide very few 


TABLE 4 Percentage of local authority tender invitations with a corresponding contract 
award notice in each member state 1992-96 





Percentage of tender invitations with a corresponding contract award notice (%) 








Country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 Total 

1992-96 
Belgium 13.2 15.6 30.3 34.5 27.0 26.2 
Denmark 48.7 80.4 48.2 63.6 63.6 60.9 
France 35.3 42.3 42.6 42.8 48.2 43.3 
Germany 72.5 51.2 49.1 45.2 41.1 48.6 
Greece 1.2 13 3.2 3.8 10.1 4.0 
Ireland 17.9 29.4 38.1 48.8 52.6 41.6 
Italy 18.0 27.3 36.3 37.6 453 355 
L 105.3 33.3 148.0 147.8 57.9 93.5 
Netherlands 24.1 28.3 42.9 55.4 59.7 47.6 
Portugal 7.2 11.1 5.0 5.2 8.9 7.9 
Spain 3.4 1.2 29 12.7 43.2 20.3 
UK 48.1 48.3 52.9 54.8 59.8 53.4 
EU12 40.1 39.5 41.9 41.9 45.5 42.4 
Source. TED database. 
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award notices and reporting can be very variable between years. For 
example, in 1993 the proportion of Danish tender invitations with a corre- 
sponding contract award notice increased dramatically by over 30 percent- 
age points only to decline to its previous figure in the following year. The 
figures for Luxembourg are slightly troublesome: they imply that there 
are almost 50 per cent more contract awards than tender invitations in 
1994 and 1995! 

Tender invitations do not solely consist of contracts for which any com- 
pany can bid (a so-called ‘open procedure’). An invitation may involve a 
‘restricted procedure’ where only a pre-selected group of companies is 
allowed to tender. The decision as to whether this award procedure 
should be used instead of the open procedure rests on the judgement by 
the purchaser of the balance between its procedural costs (the administrat- 
ive savings and reduction in abortive bidding costs to suppliers passed 
on to the purchaser) and contract values and when the nature of the pro- 
duct so requires that this procedure should be used. The ‘negotiated pro- 
cedure’ is the third major type of procedure and is a contract where the 
awarding authority negotiates with several companies on the tender. A 
typical reason for choosing a negotiated procedure is that a previous open 
invitation to tender resulted in no acceptable offers. The use of either a 
restricted or negotiated procedure must be justified to the Commission by 
the awarding authority (EC 1995, p. 43), although the Commission does 
not have the resources to monitor whether purchasers are using these 
procedures as a way of restricting competition. In terms of the degree of 
competition for a contract, the open procedure is preferred as this allows 
any company to bid. 

Table 5 reports the percentage of local authority tender invitations by 
type of procedure for each EU member and comparable data for 1995 are 
reported for all public purchasers (i.e. central and local government, the 
Armed Forces and the utilities combined). At the aggregate level, open pro- 
cedures account for about 60 per cent of tender invitations issued by local 
authorities with restricted procedures accounting for a further 36 per cent 
and negotiated procedures the remaining 4 per cent. This pattern is differ- 
ent from that observable for all public purchasing. For this much wider 
group, about 10 per cent of procedures are negotiated with open procedures 
accounting for 50 per cent of all tenders. There is little difference between 
the rate at which local authorities and other public purchasers use restric- 
ted procedures. 

Although at the EU level there was a 65/30 split in 1996 between the use 
of open and restricted procedures by local authorities, this varied consider- 
ably between member states. Some states, such as Belgium, France and Ire- 
land, exhibited a broadly similar split. Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands and 
the UK, however, used a far higher proportion of restricted procedures 
while others, such as Germany, Greece, Portugal and Spain, employed an 
even greater than average use of open procedures. 
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TABLE 5 Tender invitations issued by local authorities by type of procedure by EU 
member state 1992-96 















































Member Procedure Tender invitations by type of procedure (%) All purchases 
state Purchases by local authorities 1995 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 Total 
1992-96 
Belgium Open 783 76 709 718 721 72.9 71.7 
Restricted 20.2 239 27.0 27.0 264 25:7 18.5 
Negotiated 15 0.5 2.1 12 15 1.4 9.8 
Denmark Open 292 265 278 250 31.1 27.6 21.6 
Restricted 70.8 72.1 688 725 662 70.0 63.2 
Negotiated 0.0 1.4 3.4 25 2.7 2.4 15.2 
France Open 66.7 686 684 745 74.6 71.5 60.9 
Restricted 26.7 251 248 198 203 22.6 30.2 
Negotiated 6.6 6.3 6.8 5.7 5.1 5.9 8.9 
Germany Open 80.9 800 79.0 784 809 79.7 68.2 
Restricted 18.0 183 171 4154 £134 15.9 17.3 
Negotiated 1.1 1.7 3.9 6.2 5.7 4.4 14.5 
Greece Open 84.9 848 839 84.8 84.0 84.4 77.3 
Restricted 15.1 152 161 152 151 15.4 22:7 
Negotiated 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.0 
Ireland Open 69.7 756 65.7 685 73.9 70.5 50.9 
Restricted 263 218 $221 197 135 19.5 22.7 
Negotiated 3.9 26 122 118 126 10.0 26.4 
Italy Open 96 166 235 25.7 318 23.4 21.7 
Restricted 90.1 80 72 735 67.0 75.7 73.2 
Negotiated 0.3 0.4 1.3 0.8 1.2 0.9 5.1 
Luxembourg Open 93.3 485 60.0 522 526 58.3 21.7 
Restricted 67 455 320 30.4 368 33.9 73.2 
Negotiated 0.0 6.0 40 174 10.6 7.8 5.1 
Netherlands Open 41.0 413 43.0 424 433 42.6 39.8 
Restricted 59.0 52.2 486 52.6 44.6 50.0 46.9 
Negotiated 0.0 6.5 8.4 5.0 12.1 7.4 13.3 
Portugal Open 98.9 979 979 %4 973 97.6 96.8 
Restricted 0.6 2.1 2.1 3.1 2.7 22 3.1 
Negotiated 0.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.1 
Spain Open 9.5 970 98.1 %4 944 96.8 96.3 
Restricted 4.5 3.0 15 2.8 28 2.7 3.1 
Negotiated 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.8 2.8 13 0.6 
UK Open 477 37.1 33.1 324 31.1 34.9 20.9 
Restricted 514 61.0 60.9 617 635 60.6 66.6 
Negotiated 0.9 1.8 6.0 5.9 5.4 45 125 
EU12 Open 595 573 565 605 65.1 60.1 50.0 
Restricted 38.3 404 393 35.1 30.6 36.1 39.8 
Negotiated 22 2.3 4.2 4.4 43 3.8 10.2 
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Contract award notices published in the OJEC should include the name 
and address of the successful bidder. Using this information, it is possible 
to examine the extent to which contracts are being awarded to domestic or 
foreign suppliers, so providing one indicator of market openness. For each 
EU member state, table 6 reports the number of local authority contracts 
placed with firms based in (a) the same country; (b) another EU State; and 
(c) a non-EU member state. The evidence is overwhelming: for those con- 
tracts where the nationality of the supplier is identified, over 98.82 per cent 
of all awards are to domestic firms; fewer than 0.32 per cent of contracts 
are to firms in other EU states; and 0.35 per cent are to firms in non-EU 
countries. These figures are dominated by the results for the four largest 
member states, namely, France, Germany, Italy and the UK who, between 
them, account for over 93 per cent of all contract awards. Unlike the vari- 
ation between member states in the use of open contracts, France (99.4 per 
cent), Germany (99.1 per cent), Italy (99.7 per cent) and the UK (98.0 per 
cent) all award approximately the same proportion of contracts to domestic 
suppliers. These figures can be compared with import penetration ratios 
for all goods (see table 6) on the assumption that the import penetration 
ratio for the type of good (and service) purchased by local authorities is 
similar to the national average import penetration ratio. Ideally, we should 
use the import penetration ratio for the sector whose purchases are most 
closely aligned with the goods and services procured by local authorities. 
Unfortunately, the necessary data are simply not available and, presum- 
ably, this is why the Commission itself did not adopt this approach. More 
precisely, information would be required on: the procurement by industry 
of local authorities; the procurement by industry of all others sectors; and 
the important penetration ratio for that sector whose purchasing most 
closely matches that of local authorities. None of this information is readily 
available and the construction of such a data set would be a major research 
project its own right. Instead, we have followed the Commission’s approach 
and have made the best use of the available data. 

Taken together, member states meet just over 20 per cent of their dom- 
estic demand by imports but this figure falls to less than 2 per cent for 
local authority purchases. This result suggests that there has not been any 
substantial opening-up of national procurement markets to foreign sup- 
pliers, although a more comprehensive evaluation would need to identify 
the extent of foreign ownership of domestic firms. Of course, this analysis 
has focused on the number of contract awards made to non-domestic sup- 
pliers and implicitly assumes that each contract has the same or a similar 
value. Clearly, this need not be the case but information about the value of 
a contract cannot be readily obtained from the database. Moreover, Martin, 
Hartley and Cox (1997) report that for the Armed Forces almost one-half 
of all award notices do not quote a price but that where a figure is available 
the results are almost identical irrespective of whether the indicator of pref- 
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erential purchasing is the number or the value of contract awards made to 
domestic/ foreign suppliers. 

It could be argued that the opening-up of public procurement markets 
to foreign competition need not necessarily result in an increase in pur- 
chases from non-domestic firms. It might be that the introduction and threat 
of foreign competition is sufficient to induce domestic suppliers to greater 
efficiency and that, as a result of this improvement, these firms continue 
to win contracts from public authorities. Public purchasers still enjoy the 
benefits of the price, competition and the restructuring effects, but the suc- 
cessful bidders are domestic rather than foreign firms. However, it is diffi- 
cult to explain why domestic suppliers are so successful at supplying the 
goods and services bought by local authorities and yet considerably less 
successful at supplying goods and services purchased by the economy as 
a whole (i.e. why is the import penetration ratio for the economy ten times 
greater than that for local authority purchases?). 

There are several reasons why the EU legislation might have failed to 
open-up public procurement markets to international competition. First, 
purchasers might be splitting up large contracts so that the value of each of 
the constituent parts falls below the threshold stipulated in the procurement 
legislation. In this scenario, purchasers would no longer be required to 
advertise the contracts in the OJEC. Second, purchasers might simply not 
be advertising their prospective purchases even where a contract falls 
within the remit of the legislation. Even where contracts are advertised, 
however, there is still plenty of scope for an unscrupulous purchaser to 
evade the legislation. For example, we know that many purchasers do not 
submit a contract award notice for publication in the OJEC and that pro- 
curement choices can be based on the ‘most economically advantageous 
offer’ (embracing non-price variables). However, perhaps the major reason 
why the legislation has had such a limited impact on purchasing patterns 
is that the Commission relies on others to brings cases of malpractice to 
its attention. The Commission plays no pro-active role in policing public 
purchasing and it does not monitor the extent to which purchasers are 
adhering to the legislation. The Commission relies on aggrieved parties to 
bring cases of abuse to its attention and, in doing so, is relying on others 
to police the legislation. However, the remedies process, which typically 
involves bringing a case before the European Court, can be lengthy and 
firms might be reluctant to alienate a major buyer. 


V A CASE STUDY: LOCAL AUTHORITY PURCHASING BY LEEDS 
CITY COUNCIL 

In contrast to the previous highly aggregated analysis, the focus now moves 
to a case study of one local authority in the UK, namely, Leeds City Council. 
We had planned to look at York City Council (the local authority within 
which two of the present authors live and work) but enquires revealed that 
York is such a small authority that virtually none of their purchases come 
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within the remit of the EU Directives. However, one of the largest local 
authorities in the UK is adjacent to York and thus Leeds City council was 
chosen as the subject for the case study. Given its size, if the EU procure- 
ment Directives do not affect purchasing by Leeds then there is little likeli- 
hood that they will affect local authority purchasing elsewhere in the UK. 

In 1995 local government in England and Wales was reorganized and 
Leeds became one of the largest of the 450 authorities, with only 14 counties 
and one Metropolitan district (Birmingham) having a larger budget in 1994- 
95. The net cost of all services provided by Leeds totalled some £485m, 
Birmingham’s net spend was £936m with Kent County Council having the 
largest net spend at £998m (CIPFA 1996). About 50 contracts annually fall 
within the scope of the EU legislation, but this is a relatively small pro- 
portion (less than 10 per cent) of the total number of contracts issued by 
Leeds City Council. In terms of the total value of all contracts issued, how- 
ever, over 50 per cent of all such expenditure is on contracts that are subject 
to the procurement Directives. 

As was observed at the national level, the number of tender invitations 
issued by Leeds City Council increased between 1992 and 1996 but the 
increase of 37 per cent was about half the increase for all UK local auth- 
orities (cf. tables 3 and 7). Although it can be used as an indicator of changes 
in the degree of compliance and of relative compliance, the number of ten- 
der invitations tells us nothing about the absolute degree of compliance as 
there is no information on the extent to which purchasers are advertising 
those contracts which fall within the remit of the Directives. To study this 
aspect of procurement behaviour, data are required on all procurement con- 
tracts issued by each local authority but there does not appear to be any 
publicly available source that provides this information. This is a major 
weakness of the EU’s legislation. 

With regard to the percentage of tender invitations with a corresponding 
contract award, Leeds is again similar to the UK as a whole with just over 
half of all tenders having a corresponding award notice. The one aspect 


TABLE 7 Invitations to tender and contract awards for Leeds City Council, 1992-96 
Bc ane SA a a i a eS 


Year Number of invitations to tender Number of contract 
awards (as a % of the 
Open tenders Restricted tenders Negotiated tenders Annual number of 

total 








invitations) 
1992 28 (50%) 28 (50%) 0 (0%) 56 23 (42%) 
1993 22 (52%) 20 (48%) 0 (0%) 42 29 (69%) 
1994 24 (41%) 32 (55%) 2 (4%) 58 12 (21%) 
1995 25 (61%) 13 (32%) 3 (7%) 41 38 (93%) 
1996 30 (48%) 30 (48%) 3 6%) 63 32 (1%) 
Total 129 (50%) 122 (47%) 8 (3%) 259 130 (50%) 
1992-96 





Source. TED database. 
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where Leeds differs from the UK is that it has a relatively high proportion 
of open contracts: 50 per cent of Leeds’ contracts have been open pro- 
cedures whereas the corresponding figure for all UK local authorities is 
35 per cent. Conversely, the proportion of Leeds contracts that have been 
restricted procedures is correspondingly smaller than for the UK. 

Perhaps most interestingly of all, however, is the insight that the contract 
awards for Leeds reveal about the degree of preferential purchasing 
towards domestic suppliers. Recall that the import penetration ratio for the 
economy as a whole is about 20 per cent whilst an analysis of all contract 
awards for 1993 revealed that in all EU states about 99 per cent of all con- 
tracts were awarded to domestic suppliers. This might be interpreted as 
possible evidence of discriminatory (buy national) public purchasing. For 
Leeds, an analysis of all 38 contract awards for 1995 revealed that every 
contract was awarded to a domestic supplier and this is consistent with 
the overall impression that public purchasers tend to favour domestic over 
foreign suppliers. However, this does not imply that the legislation has had 
no impact since contestability could have affected the competitiveness of 
UK firms. Moreover, further detailed investigation of the firms that were 
awarded contracts revealed that although all had a contact address in the 
UK, six were in fact owned by foreign companies. Of the 38 contracts 
awarded, two had been awarded to foreign-owned firms and a further two 
contracts had been split between two foreign-owned firms. Also, whilst a 
contract might be awarded to a domestically owned firm this tells us 
nothing about the extent to which components for the order are sourced 
via imports. Together, these points suggest that calculating the value of 
public contracts awarded to firms with a domestic base may underestimate 
the import penetration ratio for public purchases and emphasizes the need 
to employ several measures rather than to rely on a single indicator of 
market openness. 


VI CONCLUSION 


Since the mid-1980s, the EU has passed a number of Directives aimed at 
making good deficiencies associated with the earlier legislation. Local auth- 
orities have been the group most affected by the EU’s procurement legis- 
lation and account for almost two-thirds of all contracts advertised. At the 
national level, there is a close correlation between government expenditure 
on goods and services and the number of local authority contracts adver- 
tised in the OJEC. Although local authorities throughout the EU are making 
extensive use of the OJEC to advertise their requirements (but there is no 
information on the extent to which all those contracts which fall within the 
legislation are in fact advertised), there is evidence that purchasers do not 
always adhere to the new legislation in various ways (for example, by not 
always publishing a contract award notice) and it is not obvious that adher- 
ence to the legislation is improving. Similarly, Telgan and de Boer’s (1997) 
survey of Dutch municipalities in 1995 revealed that compliance with the 
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procurement legislation was far from common practice. In addition, there 
are considerable national differences in the degree to which local authorities 
use open, restricted and negotiated procedures and one interpretation of 
this would be that the degree of preferential purchasing varies between 
countries. 

An analysis of local authority contract award data for 1993 revealed 
further deviations from the procurement legislation (for example not all 
award notices contained the value of the winning bid) and that over 98 per 
cent of all awards were made to domestic firms. This might be interpreted 
as evidence that, despite the Single Market legislation, purchasers continue 
to discriminate in favour of domestic suppliers (given that the import pen- 
etration ratio for all goods in the EU as a whole is about 20 per cent). The 
case study of a large British local authority revealed a similar propensity 
to award contracts to domestic firms but further detailed work on the own- 
ership of these firms showed that over 10 per cent were foreign-owned. 
This, combined with the fact that we know little about the sourcing of 
components for contracts awarded to domestic firms, means that there 
remains scope for further work on the degree to which local authorities 
throughout the EU discriminate in favour of domestic suppliers. There is 
a need to develop a broader range of indicators for measuring market open- 
ness and compliance, and for the Commission to adopt a more pro-active 
approach to monitoring compliance with the legislation if it is serious about 
establishing a competitive public procurement market. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS: 
AN EMPIRICAL COMPARISON 





GEORGE BOYNE, GLENVILLE JENKINS AND MICHAEL POOLE 


During the 1980s and 1990s, the Conservative governments in the UK 
encouraged public sector managers to ‘emulate’ the behaviour of their priv- 
ate sector counterparts. This implied the replacement of the traditional 
methods and ethos of public administration by supposedly superior private 
sector practice (Du Gay 1994; Hood 1991; Rhodes 1994). The policy of ‘com- 
mercializing’ the public sector has been pursued in various ways, for 
example through the introduction of quasi-markets, competitive tendering, 
performance measurement and consumer choice. In addition, there has 
been an influx of managers from the private into the public sector, and a 
greater interchange of staff between the two sectors (Newman and Clarke 
1994). For example, between 1988 and 1996, 23 chief executives of Next 
Steps agencies were recruited from the private sector (Horton and Jones 
1996). 

There has been considerable criticism of the attempt to bring public man- 
agement into line with private management. For example, Stewart and 
Walsh (1992, p. 516) argue that ‘in adopting a private sector language there 
is a danger that organizations in the public domain will neglect the values 
inherent in that domain’ (see also Cutler and Waine 1994; Gray and Jenkins 
1995; Greenaway 1995; Harrow and Willcocks 1990; Haque 1996). However, 
there has been little empirical comparison of managerial practices in the 
UK public and private sectors (a rare example is Poole et al. 1995). Have 
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public and private managers become a homogeneous group, or do they 
still differ in their attitudes and behaviour? The aim of this paper is to 
answer this question by comparing the pattern of human resource manage- 
ment (HRM) in public and private organizations. It has been widely 
claimed that HRM in the public sector has been shifted towards the prac- 
tices adopted by private firms (see, for example, Farnham and Giles 1996; 
Storey 1992; Winchester and Bach 1995), but the extent of this shift has not 
been assessed empirically. 

The first part of the paper reviews the traditional model of HRM in the 
public sector, and considers arguments that this has been replaced by a 
new model of staff management in public organizations. In the second part 
we present the results of an extensive survey of managers in the public and 
private sectors, and draw conclusions on whether significant differences 
remain between HRM in the two sectors. 


I HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


During the last decade there has been a rapid emergence of interest in 
human resource management (see, for example, Blyton and Turnbull 1992; 
Storey 1992; Legge 1995). Most interpretations of the term may be traced 
to the definition of the ‘Harvard School’ in which HRM is seen to involve 
‘all management decisions that affect the relationship between the organiza- 
tion and employees — its human resources’ (Beer et al. 1985, p.1). An 
important distinction in the literature is between the ‘hard model’ of HRM 
based on the premises of ‘utilitarian instrumentalism’ and a ‘soft model’ 
grounded in ‘developmental humanism’ (Legge 1995, p. 66). Analyses of 
HRM in private organizations suggest that practice is generally ‘hard’ 
rather than ‘soft’. For example, Truss et al. (1997, p. 53) find that ‘the rhetoric 
adopted by the companies frequently embraces the tenets of the soft, com- 
mitment model while the reality experienced by employees is more con- 
cerned with strategic control, similar to the hard model’. 

Although there is a substantial literature on HRM in the private sector, 
the only comprehensive analysis of HRM in the UK public sector is by 
Farnham and Horton (1996). We therefore use their framework in order to 
identify the ‘received wisdom’ on the pattern of HRM in public organiza- 
tions. However, we also draw together arguments from other sources that 
deal with particular parts of the public sector (for example health, local 
government, Next Steps agencies) or specific issues (for example pay and 
the relationship between management and unions). 

Farnham and Horton (1996) argue that the traditional pattern of people 
management’ in public services developed alongside the growth of the state 
during the twentieth century, and was expressed most fully during the 
1960s and 1970s. They identify a number of primary characteristics of con- 
ventional HRM practices in the public sector (see also Klingner and Nal- 
bandian 1985). First, a paternalistic style of management which purported to 
protect and promote the well being of the workforce. Farnham and Horton 
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(1996,p. 85) argue that ‘whilst there was a concern for staff efficiency and 
the effective use of manpower, increasing attention was also paid to the 
health, safety and welfare of staff’. Secondly, standardised employment prac- 
tices were adopted in each part of the public sector (for example civil ser- 
vice, local government, health service). This implied that workers per- 
forming the same task had the same terms and conditions, both within 
organizations and across organizations providing the same service regard- 
less of their geographical location. Such standardization ‘provided full-time 
employment, job security and life-time employment for large numbers of 
workers ... white collar staff had national pay structures and conditions 
of service, where individuals were in standard salary bands with incremen- 
tal pay scales, whilst manual workers had national grading systems and 
national job structures’ (Farnham and Horton 1996, p. 85). 

Thirdly, industrial relations were collectivized — there was extensive scope 
for staff participation and consultation, and a strong role for trades unions 
in pay negotiations, which in turn reflected higher levels of union density 
in the public sector (Daniel and Millward 1983; Millward and Stevens 1986). 
Fourthly, public organizations aspired to be ‘model employers’ and thereby 
set standards for private organizations to follow, for example in areas such 
as staff training and equality of opportunity in the workplace. This role 
implied that ‘above all, those in authority accepted the softer norms and 
conventions of public employment, which differed from the more thrusting, 
market and sometimes anti-union values of the private sector’ (Farnham 
and Horton 1996, p. 83; see also Rosenbloom 1982; Beaumont 1992; Weggen- 
mans 1994). 

All four of the traditional features of HRM in the public sector appear 
to have been weakened substantially by government policies since 1979. 
This reflects a broader concern to respond to economic constraints and 
improve organizational performance by making public services more ‘busi- 
ness-like’. Oswick and Grant argue that 

public sector organizations have perhaps unconsciously mimicked 

aspects of behaviour exhibited by their private sector counterparts. If 

facets of HRM behaviour have been transplanted from the private sector 
they do not appear to be part of an underlying, premeditated and delib- 
erate strategy. Instead they have often been adopted as a ‘knee-jerk’ 
response to financial constraints experienced by the public sector which 

are due to the political and economic climate (1996, p. 15). 

A similar conclusion is reached by a study of HRM practices in central 
government departments in twenty-four western nations: 


the reason for changing the way people are managed in the public sector 
was very similar across OECD countries : economic strain on the public 
sector has increased the demand for greater efficiency and better quality 
in delivering public sector programmes and services, oftentimes with a 
smaller public service workforce as a result (OECD 1996, p. 9). 
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Whatever the specific constraints and motives, it appears that fundamental 
changes in public sector HRM in the UK have occurred. 

First, the conventional pattern of ‘paternal management’ has given way 
to ‘rational management’. According to Farnham and Horton, a rational 
style of HRM 


is not driven by concepts of fairness, the welfare needs of employees 
and the need to maintain good relations with the unions. It is driven 
by the demands of those leading public organizations for effective job 
performance, high quality of output, service to customers and value for 
money (1996, p. 331). 


The emphasis on customer needs and financial performance has resulted 
in the devolution of power to line managers rather than personnel special- 
ists, which in turn has reduced the priority given to issues such as equal 
opportunities and staff training. For example, a case study of a large Next 
Steps agency by Cunningham et al. revealed that ‘the objectives of market 
testing and those of equal opportunities were often seen by managers ... 
to be inherently incompatible’ (1997, p. 62; see also Keen and Vickerstaff 
1997; Oswick and Grant 1996). 

A second change in public sector HRM is that uniform and standardized 
employment practices have been replaced by flexibility and differentiation. 
Public services no longer offer a guarantee of a ‘job-for-life’, pay which is 
determined by grade in the hierarchy, or promotion based on seniority. 
Instead, many workers are offered part-time or temporary contracts, and 
the salary and career prospects of staff are linked to line managers’ percep- 
tions of their performance. The growth of flexibility is reflected in a number 
of areas. For example, each trust hospital in the NHS and each Next Steps 
agency is responsible for the pay and conditions of its own staff (Corby 
1992, p. 993). In local government, some councils have ‘opted out’ of 
national pay bargaining (Bryson et al. 1993). Furthermore, the widespread 
imposition of competitive tendering on local councils has resulted in many 
short-term employment contracts in Direct Service Organizations, because 
there is no guarantee that a service contract will be retained when reten- 
dering takes place. Flynn (1994) argues that this has resulted in an unwill- 
ingness to invest in staff training. 

Thirdly, there has been a move from collectivism to individualism in 
industrial relations, particularly for managerial staff. Bailey (1994, p. 133) 
argues that ‘perhaps the most dramatic change in the public sector over 
the last decade has been the redefinition of the concept of equity, from one 
based on notions of “the going rate” and a “rate for the job”, to one based 
on labour market and individual performance criteria’. This is exemplified 
in the reduced role of trades unions in negotiations on employment con- 
ditions (Colling and Ferner 1995) and the introduction of performance pay 
in some parts of the public sector (Cutler and Waine 1994). For example, 
the pay of all civil servants, whether in a Next Steps agency or a ‘core’ 
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central government department, is now linked to performance (Gagnon 
1996; Horton 1996). 

Finally, public organizations have lost their status as ‘model employers’ ~ 
they were redefined by the Conservative government as laggards in their 
approach to HRM. The traditional pattern of HRM in the public sector is, 
by assumption, a barrier to better organizational performance. As Farnham 
and Horton (1996, p. 349) argue, public organizations ‘are no longer the 
model for private sector employers to follow .... From being leaders of 
people management policy and practice, the public services have become 
followers of what is perceived to be best practice in the private sector’. 

In sum, it has been widely argued that public managers have been 
encouraged, exhorted and, in the last resort, forced to adopt a style of HRM 
which reflects private sector practices. However, the extent to which this 
supposed transformation has occurred remains unknown. In the next sec- 
tion we present new empirical evidence on this issue. 


It EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE ON HRM POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


The survey results presented in this paper stem from a broader study of 
human resource management policies and practices in Britain (Poole and 
Jenkins 1996). A self-completion questionnaire was sent to a random sample 
of 3,000 fellows and members of the Institute of Management in January 
1994; 909 usable questionnaires were returned, a response rate of 30 per 
cent. Thirty per cent of respondents indicated that they worked for public 
sector organizations, including central and local government, the emerg- 
ency services (for example, the police, the fire service and ambulance 
service) health service and social work, education (where the incumbents 
have a substantial administrative or managerial role) and the armed forces. 
Hence, a broad range of both public and private sector activities are encom- 
passed in the sample. The survey provided information on personnel poli- 
cies (the extent to which organizations support particular patterns of staff 
management) and practices (the extent to which organizations are actually 
involved in the implementation of different policies). Thus the survey data 
allow us to compare both the attitudes and behaviour of managers in the 
public and private sectors. 

It is important to emphasize that cross-sectional surveys can provide only 
a ‘snapshot’ of public and private organizations. Therefore our data can be 
used to test for ‘homogeneity’ but not ‘convergence’ in patterns of HRM. 
This reflects a common problem in evaluations of new public manage- 
ment — there are few empirical baselines for longitudinal analyses of policy 
impact (Pollitt 1995). However, the results of the survey do provide the 
first comprehensive comparison of HRM policies and practices in the public 
and private sector. The data not only allow an examination of whether 
HRM in the two sectors remains significantly different, but also represent 
a yardstick against which future developments can be measured. 
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TABLE 1 Extent of organizational support for HRM policies linked with rewards and 
performance 











Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 

(n= 260-262) (n= 553-554) Ratio 
Performance appraisal systems 3.1 3.2 0.97 1.89 
using customer ratings 
Reward employees for 3.2 3.5 0.94 3.70*** 
enhancing own skills and 
knowledge 
Reward employees for 3.2 3.5 0.91 4.59%" 
innovation and creativity 
Merit philosophy and emphasis 3.3 3.7 0.89 5.01** 
on individual performance 
Reward employees for customer 3.3 3.7 0.89 5.74% 
service and quality 
Promote sharing of risks and 2.7 3.2 0.84 7.16*** 
rewards of the business 
Reward employees for 3.0 3.6 0.83 VIN hiii 
productivity gains 
Note. Measurement scale: Significance levels in tables 1—6 
1 = Strongly against * < 0.05 
2 = Against ™ = 0.01 
3 = Neither for nor against "= < 0.001 
4=5 


5 = Strongly supports. 


(a) From paternalism and collectivism to rationalism and 
individualism? 

The results in tables 1 and 2 show the extent to which public and private 
organizations are pursuing policies and practices that are consistent with 
rationalist and individualist styles of HRM. The figures in these and sub- 
sequent tables show the mean public and private scores on a five-point 
scale, and the ratio of the public to the private score. The latter figure allows 
a direct comparison of the relative difference between the public and priv- 
ate scores. Where the ratio exceeds one, the public sector shows greater 


TABLE 2 Extent of organizational involvement in reward practices 





Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 
(n =250-260) (n=541-549) Ratio 
Equal pay for equal work 3.4 3.1 1.10 2.13* 
Skill-based pay 22 2.4 0.92 2.05* 
Knowledge-based pay 1.9 2.1 0.91 1.76 
Performance-related pay 2.3 2.6 0.89 3.26"* 
Plant-wide bonus schemes 1.4 1.7 0.82 3.84" 
Payment for quality 13 1.7 0.76 4.17** 
Production-based pay 1.4 1.9 0.75 5.34"* 
Fringe benefits 2.0 2.7 0.74 7.64" 
Individual bonus schemes 1.7 2.4 0.71 6.18*** 


Measurement scale: 1 (no involvement) to 5 (full involvement). 
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support for, or involvement in, the specific practice; where this figure is 
less than one, the position is reversed. Finally, the ‘T’ statistic shows 
whether the public mean is significantly higher or lower than the private 
mean. 

The evidence in table 1 suggests that the level of support for rationalist 
and individualist HRM policies is lower in public than private organiza- 
tions. The public mean is significantly less than the private mean for six of 
the seven indicators. In public organizations, there is weaker support for 
policies which link rewards to the contribution of individuals to organiza- 
tional performance. This may partly reflect the government’s concern to 
maintain a tight central grip on the level of public sector pay, which is 
inconsistent with substantial local flexibility (Kessler 1993). The biggest dif- 
ference between the public and private sectors is on policies which reward 
employees for productivity gains: this is supported by 60 per cent of private 
managers but only 35 per cent of public managers. 

More detailed information on specific reward practices is provided in 
table 2. The results show that levels of involvement in rationalist and indi- 
vidualist practices are lower in the public than the private sector. The public 
mean is significantly below the private mean for seven of the nine variables. 
Public organizations are much less likely to pursue practices such as per- 
formance-related pay and fringe benefits. The most pronounced 
public/private difference is in the area of individual bonus schemes: 
whereas 51 per cent of private managers reported some or full involvement 
in this practice, only 30 per cent of public managers did so. The public 
mean is significantly greater than the private mean for only one variable: 
equal pay for equal work. In the public sector, 42 per cent of organizations 
are fully involved in this reward practice, but the figure for the private 
sector is only 30 per cent. This result confirms that individualized methods 
of rewarding employees are less likely to be adopted in the public sector. 


(b) From standardization to flexibility? 

Indirect evidence that flexibility is more prevalent in private than public 
organizations has already been provided in tables 1 and 2: pay and rewards 
are less individualized in the public sector and, by implication, more uni- 
form across employees. More direct evidence on flexibility is presented in 
table 3. The data show that public sector managers are generally less likely 
to support flexible employment practices. The public/private difference is 
significant for four of the five indicators of flexibility. For example, the priv- 
ate sector is less supportive of lifetime job security: 36 per cent of private 
managers state that their company is against or strongly against this policy, 
whereas 27 per cent of public managers take this view. Similarly, private 
organizations are more likely to use a non-permanent workforce in order 
to cut expenditure: support or strong support for this policy is reported by 
57 per cent of private managers but only 41 per cent of public managers. 
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TABLE 3 Extent of organizational support for flexible HRM policies 


Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 
(n = 259-260) (n=551-553) Ratio 





Provide lifetime job security 3.1 2.8 1.11 4.03*"* 
with the organization 

Promote flexible cross-functional 3.6 3.7 0.97 1.76 
teams and action work groups 

Enlarge definition of 3.3 3.5 0.94 322" 
opportunities to include 

autonomy and the use of 

creative skills 

Require flexibility of employees 3.8 4.2 0.90 5.62*** 
to change jobs, skills or locations 

Use non-permanent workforce 3.1 3.5 0.89 453" 
to reduce labour costs 





Measurement scale: 

1 = Strongly against 

2 = Against 

3 = Neither for nor against 
4 = Supports 

5 = Strongly supports. 


TABLE 4 Extent of organizational involvement in training and development 





Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 
Mean Mean Ratio 
(n = 249-257) (n =520-545) 

Credit accumulated learning 21 1.7 1.23 4,37 
Open learning 2.5 21 1.19 3.74 
Coaching, counselling & 3.4 2.9 1.17 4.46“ 
mentoring 
S/NVQs 2.8 2.4 116 3.61" 
Investors in people initiative 2.8 2.4 1.16 3.61*** 
Continuous self-development 3.1 2.8 1.11 3.20*"* 
Assessment of prior learning 22 2.0 1.10 2.94" 
Competence based training 35 3.2 109 2.78** 
Traming needs anałysis 3.4 3.2 1.06 271°" 
Career path development 38 3.6 1.06 2.06" 
Management development 3.5 3.3 1.06 2.19* 





Measurement scale: 1 (no involvement) to 5 (full involvement). 


(c) The end of the model employer? 
The role of the state as a model employer implies a commitment to staff 
training, trade union and workforce participation in decision making, the 
promotion of equal opportunities and a concern for the welfare of 
employees. Tables 4 to 6 provide evidence which tests whether public 
organizations can no longer legitimately claim this role. 

The results in table 4 show that there is more involvement in staff training 
and development in the public than the private sector. The mean score 
of public organizations is significantly higher on all eleven indicators. For 
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TABLE 5 Extent of organizational involvement in employee participation practices 
Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 
(n= 255-265) (n =548-555) Ratio 


eee 


Management committees where 29 2.2 1.32 6.35"* 
there is employee or union 

tion 
Handling individual grievances 3.5 2.7 1.30 TATA iia 
brought by union representative 
Formal collective bargaining 26 2.4 1.08 1.81 
Attitude surveys 3.2 3.0 1.06 0.5 
Regular meetings between 4.0 3.8 1.05 2.02* 
supervisors and work groups 
New technology agreements 2.2 2.1 1.05 1.89 
Joint consultation with 3.4 3.3 1.03 2.02" 
employees 
Job redesign involving 3.7 3.7 1.0 0.1 
employees 
Suggestion schemes 2.6 2.6 1.0 0.1 
Works councils 2.0 2.0 1.0 0.2 
Productivity bargaining 1.8 1.9 0.95 1.67 


Measurement scale: 1 (no involvement) to 5 (full involvement). 


TABLE 6 Extent of organizational support for equal opportunities and employee 


welfare policies 
eee 
Public Private Public/Private T Statistic 
(n = 260-264) (n = 552-554) Ratio 

Promote an equal opportunities 4.4 4.0 1.10 4.82** 

culture 

Offer assistance fo help 3.7 3.4 1.09 4.26*** 

employees meet personal and 

family needs 

Ensure employees and their 3.3 3.2 1.03 1.0 

families pursue good health 

Flexible out placement 2.9 2.8 1.03 1.23 
for all employees 

Provide flexible retirement 3.0 2.9 1.03 1.60 

opportunities 


gainst 
3 = Neither for nor against 
4 = Supports 
5 = Strongly supports. 


example, one important HRM development in recent years is the Investors 
in People Initiative. Only 30 per cent of public managers report that their 
organization had no involvement in this activity, whereas the figure for 
private sector respondents is 42 per cent. 

There are fewer significant public/private differences in the extent of 
organizational involvement in employee participation (see table 5). Never- 
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theless, in general, public sector organizations are more involved in staff 
participation and consultation. The public mean is significantly higher than 
the private mean for 4 of the 11 variables. The extent of the difference is 
particularly marked for the role of trade unions. For example, employees 
and unions have no representation on management committees in 53 per 
cent of private organizations, but only 24 per cent of public organizations. 

Finally, evidence on equal opportunities and the promotion of employee 
welfare is presented in table 6. These results also suggest that public organi- 
zations have retained a commitment to their traditional role as model 
employers. The public sector is significantly more likely to support equal 
opportunities in the workplace: 55 per cent of public managers report that 
their organization is strongly in favour of this policy, but the figure for 
private managers is only 38 per cent. The level of support for employee 
welfare policies is generally higher in the public sector, but only one of the 
four tests yields a significant result. This concerns whether organizations 
offer assistance to employees to help meet their personal and family needs, 
which is supported in 61 per cent of public agencies but only 48 per cent 
of private firms. 


(d) Controls for organization size and type of industry 

Our results suggest that there are many significant differences in HRM 
between the public and private sectors. It is important to emphasize that 
these differences are present for actual practices as well as formal policies. 
Significant results were obtained for policy differences in 12 of the 17 tests 
(71 per cent), and for differences in organizational practices in 23 of the 31 
tests (74 per cent). 

However, it is possible that these relationships are spurious and simply 
reflect other characteristics of the organizations in the sample. Our data 
allow two such characteristics to be investigated. First, the average size of 
the public agencies was larger than the private companies. It may be that 
differences in the HRM policies of large and small organizations have dis- 
torted our public/private results. For example, large organizations may be 
more prepared to invest in staff training, in the expectation that employees 
will remain long enough to make the investment worthwhile. Secondly, the 
pattern of our evidence may be influenced by the industrial location of the 
survey respondents. Private companies in the manufacturing sector may be 
more likely to pursue ‘hard’ HRM while those in the service sector adopt 
‘soft’ HRM policies. In this case, there may be no significant public/private 
differences within the service sector. 

In order to test for these potentially confounding effects, we introduced 
statistical controls for organizational size and industrial sector. However, 
these controls made very little difference to the general pattern of the evi- 
dence. The vast majority of the significant public/private differences 
remained, and in no case was the direction of the difference reversed. Some 
contrasts between public and private HRM became significant when size 
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and industrial sector were controlled (for example the ‘formal collective 
bargaining’ variable in table 5), while others became insignificant (for 
example the ‘skill based pay’ variable in table 2). We therefore conclude 
that the relationship between public sector location and HRM is not attribu- 
table to organizational size or type of industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the early 1980s, managers in the public sector have been encouraged 
to abandon their bureaucratic traditions and become more ‘enterprising’ 
and ‘entrepreneurial’ (Osborne and Gaebler 1992). The evidence presented 
in this paper suggests that, in the area of HRM at least, organizational poli- 
cies and practices in the public and private sectors remain different in many 
important respects. In particular the traditional style of paternal, stan- 
dardized and collectivized HRM is more prevalent in public than private 
organizations. Furthermore, activities associated with the conventional state 
role as a model employer, such as staff training and the promotion of equal 
opportunities, are still more likely to be found in public organizations. The 
evidence is consistent with Storey’s (1992, p. 56) observation that ‘principles 
and approaches, refined originally within large and exceptional private 
organizations, such as IBM, should not be expected to translate easily into 
organizations in very different settings’. 

Although our results show that HRM varies significantly between the 
public and private sectors, it is possible that the distinctions have become 
less pronounced over time. In other words, the absence of homogeneity 
does not rule out a process of convergence that is not yet complete. A recent 
analysis of managerial reform in local government has shown that ‘embed- 
ding new approaches and dislodging old ways of life (are) clearly long- 
term processes, with movements forward and backwards, and change at 
different levels’ (Lowndes 1997, p.90). Thus, further snapshots of HRM 
policies and practices may reveal that the two sectors are moving closer 
together. The differences that we have identified could simply reflect a lag 
in the adoption of new management practices by public agencies, perhaps 
because private companies are more quickly influenced by ‘management 
fads’ (for example downsizing and delayering). In this case, public and 
private management may always appear to be significantly different, even 
if they are both moving in the same direction. This hypothesis of a ‘lagged 
response’ will be testable only if time-series data on HRM in the public and 
private sectors becomes available. 

It is also important to note that the extent of convergence between public 
and private management is likely to vary across public agencies. Organiza- 
tions that have been commercialized (such as Direct Service Organizations 
in local government) may be driven to ‘emulate’ their private competitors. 
Similarly, public organizations with a large number of new staff may follow 
private practices more closely, especially if such staff have been recruited 
from the private sector. The role of party politics is also likely to be 
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important. For example, HRM policies may be closer to the traditional pub- 
lic sector model in Labour than Conservative councils. These issues rep- 
resent a substantial research agenda for future empirical studies. 

For the present, it can be concluded that our results are consistent with 
the persistence of a ‘public service ethos’ amongst public employees 
(Pratchett and Wingfield 1996). Indeed, the very existence of this ethos may 
partly explain why public and private managers have not become a homo- 
geneous group. Kessler and Purcell (1996, p. 217) argue that ‘the presence 
of professional groups, reinforced institutionally through their associations 
has not only affected the determination of terms and conditions but equally 
significantly helped preserve a set of values and principles potentially in 
tension with the newer managerial practices’. Officials with a strong attach- 
ment to the distinctive traditions of public management are unlikely to 
embrace private sector practices with zeal. In short, the public service ethos 
may explain why there was an ‘implementation gap’ (Marsh and Rhodes 
1992) between the Conservatives’ intentions and the behaviour of public 
sector managers. Whether this is regarded as a positive or negative outcome 
depends, ultimately, on the relationship between alternative HRM styles 
and organizational performance in the public sector. 
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Over the next four issues, Public Administration plans to review some of 
the literature that is used for introducing students to public administration 
programmes in Europe. The reviewers have also been asked to comment 
briefly on the structure of the programmes and the issues the programmes 
present — and neglect. Thus, when we are done, the readers should have a 
fairly good idea of what is and what is not taught in PA in Europe, and 
what are the contents of the introductory books. 

In this issue, we start out with the Nordic countries - Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Denmark - in no particular order of priority. Because of their 
small size, there is no report on Iceland and the various semi-autonomous 
areas of Norden. In the forthcoming issues, we will work our way south- 
wards through Western Europe, ending with the Mediterranean countries 
of the EU. 

A list of books reviewed and other references will appear after each 
national contribution. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN NORWAY 





ANNE LISE FIMREITE 


James March (1997) has said that research in public administration has three 
commitments: to understand the detailed context of administrative practice, 
to study public administration intimately linked with organizational theory 
and to maintain a close connection between the study of public adminis- 
tration and democratic political philosophy. These three commitments are 
also strong in Norwegian public administration research (Christensen and 
Lægreid 1997), and are therefore important elements in teaching in public 
administration at Norwegian universities. One implication is that teaching 
in public administration is divided into different courses focusing on 
organizational theory, democratic theory/ political philosophy and adminis- 
trative practice. At the undergraduate level at the University of Bergen 
there are nine courses: one introductory course; two courses in democratic 
theory/political philosophy; two courses in organizational theory; and 
three courses focusing on administrative practice; and, finally, one course 
in research methodology. It is common to divide courses in administrative 
practice into (at least) two parts, one focusing on central administrative 
practice and one on local government. The practice courses are rather weak 
at integrating the different levels in the administrative and political system 
of Norway. The ‘fourth level’ of the administrative system, however, the 
European Union, is not a separate teaching focus, and currently only forms 
part of the other courses. Norway is not a formal member of the EU, but 
it adheres to most of the regulations promulgated by the EU, in order to 
maintain a favourable position in various co-operative relationships. 

The fragmentary character of teaching in public administration 
materializes also in the syllabuses. All levels lack the textbook. One expla- 
nation for this can be that teaching has a strong orientation towards 
research in public administration, so that it is not oriented towards educat- 
ing civil servants. Consequently, there are many articles and monographs 
in the syllabuses. Nonetheless, each of the main courses in organizational 
theory, in political philosophy and in administrative practice has its main 
book. At the undergraduate level at the University of Bergen, the main 
books both in organizational theory and in political philosophy are inter- 
nationally known textbooks such as W.R. Scott’s Organizations, Rational, 
Natural and Open Systems and D. Held’s Models of Democracy. In the adminis- 
trative practice parts the literature is mainly Norwegian. Introductory 
books /articles mostly have their origins from the ‘Research project on Pow- 
er’ from the 1970s and the 1980s and from the ‘LOS-programme’ (a nation- 
wide research programme on leadership, organization and governance) in 
the 1990s. Among the most important books here are J.P. Olsen’s (1978) 
Politisk organisering (Political Organization). This book introduces organiza- 
tional theory as a vehicle for understanding democracy, bureaucracy and 
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‘`. ; corporatism. It also introduces some very important concepts for students 

‘in the public administration field. 

'. One of the basic books focusing more on practical details is Christensen 
and Egeberg (eds.) (1997), Forvaltningskunnskap (Public Administration). 
This anthology is about Norwegian public administration and its role in 
the political system of Norway. The chapters focus on empirical aspects of 
the administrative system, on recent trends (e.g. the use of MBO and NPM- 
related techniques), on theories about the relationship between political and 
administrative parts of the system, on perspectives on the relationship 
between the system and the citizens and on the basic values in the govern- 
mental system. The book lacks an overall theoretical perspective, and thus 
the individual chapters are not well integrated, but on the other hand, the 
reader in this way gets an introduction to the most important aspects of 
Norwegian public administration. In class, those aspects can (and will) be 
emphasized with other more theoretically oriented articles from Norway 
and other countries. 

Another basic book is Kommunal forvaltning og planlegging (Local Govern- 
ment Administration and Planning) by Oddbjørn Bukve (3rd edition 1997), 
This book exclusively focuses on the local and regional levels, and since 
one author is responsible for the whole book, it approaches the standards 
of a textbook. The book takes a theoretical starting point with a short, but 
extensive review of the most important theoretical contributions within 
democratic theory and organizational theory. This first part of the book 
concludes with a theoretically based perspective which is used in the analy- 
ses throughout the book. Subsequently, the reader is introduced to the sys- 
tem of local government in Norway, both the historical and the present 
system. Focus is both on the structure of the system and on the tasks of 
local government. Also included is a brief discussion on the relationships 
between central and local government. The third part of the book concerns 
the relationships between local government and the citizens — as voters, 
users and consumers. The concluding chapter focuses on trends and chal- 
lenges Norwegian local governments have to face in the future. The inter- 
national aspect, also the EU, is included here. As a textbook this book has 
many qualities; most prominent is its clear theoretical starting point which 
the author remains faithful to throughout the book. Besides giving the 
reader much information and facts about the system of local government, 
this book therefore visualizes the connections between the theoretical per- 
spectives in public administration research and empirical details in the 
field. 

As a university discipline, political science (which includes public admin- 
istration research) in Norway is rooted in law and history (Christensen and 
Lægreid 1997). There was, however, a gradual liberation from these disci- 
plines during the 1950s and the 1960s. But the literature on law remained 
in the syllabuses for most courses in public administration until the 1980s. 
Subsequently there has been a rather weak connection between research in 
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public administration and these ‘mother disciplines’. Now, signs are 
appearing that may be interpreted as a returning interest in law and history 
at least in some parts of the public administration research milieu in Nor- 
way. Research and graduate seminars at the LOS-centre, University of 
Bergen introduce both history and law to the public administration field. 
The connection with public policy is strong in Norwegian research and 
teaching in public administration. In many ways it is right to say that public 
policy and public administration are integrated parts. In the textbook writ- 
ten by Bukve (above) this is very clear, but even clearer in another textbook 
frequently used at undergraduate level, written by the late Francesco 
Kjellberg and Marit Reitan (1995), Studiet av offentlig politikk (Public Policy 
Analysis). The leading idea in the book is to emphasize the relationship 
between the administrative system at central and local level, and public 
policy. The connection between public administration and public policy is 
also strong in recent research, emphasizing links between, on the one hand, 
theories about administrative practice and administrative institutions, and 
on the other hand, political and democratic theories. One example here is 
Democratic Governance by J. March and J.P. Olsen (1995). But even more 
prominent as an example of this trend is research by E.O. Eriksen, focusing 
on communicative rationality and the discursive elements of politics. 
Eriksen emphasizes that delegation, decentralization and local autonomy 
demand more reflections, judgements and co-ordination between the polit- 
ical and the administrative system (Eriksen 1995). From these ‘new’ theor- 
etical perspectives one can also see a growing interest in normative research 
subjects in public administration, and for topics related to defining the lim- 
its for the state and for the relationship between the state and civil society. 
What is new about these trends is that the links to empirical research are 
weaker than in traditional research in public administration in Norway. But 
by saying this, it is also made clear that these trends are an inspiration for 
recent empirical research in the field (Christensen and Lægreid 1997). 

As this review has revealed, studies in public administration in Norway 
have rather fragmentary origins in organizational theory, political theory 
and empirical research. This fragmentary character is a strength, but also 
a challenge for the discipline. When it comes to teaching in public adminis- 
tration there is a challenge in the composition of syllabuses and courses 
and in teaching itself — for the teachers, but probably even more for the 
students. The overall challenge is to integrate the three origins and to vis- 
ualize the connections between the theoretical perspectives and the empiri- 
cal details. Undergraduate courses focusing more or less exclusively on 
organizational theory, political theory and administrative practice with 
rather separate syllabuses do not assist integration. The courses might have 
had a more integrative approach, e.g. theoretical elements and empirical 
details about specific issues could much more than now have been dealt 
with in the same course. Even though it is perhaps not desirable to have 
ordinary textbooks at university level, there could have been a book about 
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the central administrative system similar to the book written by Bukve 
about local and regional levels. That would have given the students a more 
overall theoretical introduction and hopefully, an understanding of the sys- 
tem and of the public administration research field. One other factor worth 
mentioning is that it might have been helpful in the integrating process to 
introduce an obligatory written essay as part of undergraduate level 
courses. Now students only begin to write about public administration top- 
ics at graduate level. An earlier start could have helped them to grasp the 
difficult connection between theory and empirical details that is the overall 
challenge in teaching public administration. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN SWEDEN 


STIG MONTIN 


This review of public administration university programmes and courses 
is based on what is taught within political science programmes. Included 
are the so-called polities magister-programmes (Master of Science in Public 
Administration) in ten universities (Linköping, Lund, Uppsala, Gothen- 
burg, Växjö, Karlstad, Örebro, Stockholm and Umeå). Despite the name of 
the programme, public administration is not a strong subject within the 
Master-programme in Sweden. Usually, the political science contribution 
to this programme contains such subjects as political theory, comparative 
politics and international politics. Public administration is in the shadow 
of these core subjects within political science, or it is integrated with other 
perspectives. One might interpret this to mean that public administration 
does not have much significance within the Master programmes. But this 
does not seem to be the case. For example, at Orebro University, ‘politics’ 
and ‘administration’ are no longer treated as two different subjects. Instead 
we argue that the one cannot be discussed and analysed without the other. 
One course that exemplifies this is ‘Welfare state and civil society in a com- 
parative perspective’. The aim of the course is to penetrate empirically and 
theoretically the development of some capitalist welfare systems, the devel- 
opment of civil society and the interaction between state and civil society. 
The course is focused on Sweden in a comparative perspective and recent 
developments within Western Europe. The main topics are: comparison of 
different welfare systems, changes in the Scandinavian welfare systems, the 
development of interest organizations and civil society in Sweden, relations 
between state and civil society and changing values and political behaviour 
in Western Europe. 

There are also some interesting courses which focus more on adminis- 
tration than on general politics, for example, Lund: Comparative public 
administration, Organisation theory; Växjö: Public ethics; Local political 
organization; Umeå: Comparative sub-national government in Europe, Pol- 
icy analysis; Uppsala: Public administration policy; and Orebro: Democracy 
and leadership. 

There is no particular ‘most important basic book’ on public adminis- 
tration in Sweden. The most common book, which is used at several univer- 
sities is A. Lidstrém, Kommunsystem i Europa. Others are B. Rothstein (red.) 
Politik som organisation, March and Olsen, Rediscovering Institutions and 
Olsen and Peters, Lessons from Experience, and L. Lundquist, Statsvetenska- 
plig forvaltningsanalys. 

The most common view of public administration in Sweden is to define 
it as an area of different policies. It could be called ‘the politics of how to 
organise the public sector’. It is about the domestic and the international 
trends and tendencies, such as New Public Management. However, the 
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books concerning these matters are critical, scrutinizing different phenom- 
ena within public administration policy. It is also quite common to look at 
public administration from a democratic point of view. Thirdly, recently 
published books concerning governance have found their place in many 
universities. The ‘top-down’ perspective is dominant; just a few books or 
articles discuss other points of departure. At the School of Public Adminis- 
tration (Gothenburg), political science seems to be of less importance than 
organization theory and public economy. The School is dominated by busi- 
ness economics and management. Theoretical understanding is of more 
interest within political science than in other disciplines within the Master 
programmes. However, at the School of Public Administration in Gothen- 
burg developing theoretical understanding among the students seems to 
be an important part of the programme. 

Local government and comparative sub-national government constitute 
special parts of the Master programmes at some of the universities, such 
as Umeå and Växjö. It seems to depend on the interest among the 
researchers at the particular institutions. For example, the course ‘Compara- 
tive sub-national governments’ at Umeå University aims to improve and 
broaden students’ understanding and knowledge of local political and 
administrative systems and culture in Europe. The course adopts a prob- 
lem-oriented approach focusing on dilemmas facing governments at the 
sub-national level. Issues currently challenging local and regional govern- 
ment, crime, social welfare, unemployment, housing, planning and school- 
ing are discussed. 

At the beginning of the 1990s, the EU was treated as a special subject, but 
nowadays it is becoming more and more integrated with national public 
administration. At Orebro University EU politics and administration are on 
the syllabus at nearly all levels. At the first level, EU-matters are discussed 
within the frame of a course called ‘National political systems and inter- 
national relations’. The literature used here is, for example, Rod Hague, 
Martin Harrop and Shaun Breslin, Comparative Government and Politics 
(1998), and Christopher Piening, Global Europe. The European Union in World 
Affairs (1997). At the third level the course ‘Transnational politics between 
the global and the local’, the EU features as one aspect in globalized politics 
and economies. One of the other books in use is Patrick Le Galés and Chris- 
tian Lequesne (eds.), Regions in Europe (1998). 

Among the text books used in Sweden, three will be reviewed here. The 
first one is Bo Rothstein (ed.), Politik som organisation. Férvaltningspolitikens 
grundproblem (Politics as Organisation. The Basic Problems of Administrat- 
ive Policy). The introduction states that political processes and systems can- 
not be understood if the structure and functions of the public adminis- 
tration are excluded. The chapters of the book focus on basic issues 
concerning the relation between politics and administration. The first chap- 
ter by Anders Sannerstedt provides different perspectives and methods 
concerning implementation. Bo Rothstein then deals with the fundamental 
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question concerning the legitimacy of political and administrative power. 
He presents the following models of legitimization: the legal-bureaucratic, 
the professional, the corporativistic, the politically oriented and the lottery 
oriented model. A chapter by Tim Knudsen elaborates on the changing role 
of political planning. It is argued that although we have witnessed great 
planning catastrophes, and although the legitimacy of political planning 
has been reduced, the idea of rational planning is still very strong. Jon 
Pierre develops the concept of decentralization by asking the questions: 
what does decentralization mean, what are its dimensions and why 
decentralize? In a chapter by Lennart Lundquist, the author stresses the 
importance of public ethics in public administration and gives us concep- 
tual categories which can be used in analyses of the form and content of 
public administrative ethics. Christer Jönsson deals with the fourth level of 
administration, i.e. international and internationalized public adminis- 
tration. The international perspective is continued by Hans Blomkvist in a 
discussion of state and public administration in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Lennart Lundqvist elaborates on the concept of privatization: what it 
is, what can be privatized, from whom, to whom and how. Some empirical 
examples are also provided. The final chapter by Evert Vedung focuses 
on perspectives, approaches and methods within evaluation research and 
practice. All in all, the book covers several aspects of public administration 
and is often useful for students in defining problems for their own essay 
writing. 

Another book for a short presentation is Anders Lidström, Kommunsystem 
i Europa (Local Government Systems in Europe). There are several books 
in comparative local government, and most of them have an inductive 
approach. The typical inductive study of local government systems consists 
of an introduction, followed by descriptions of conditions in different sys- 
tems. After such country-by-country overview, the study would typically 
conclude with summarized comparative observations, and comparison of 
different clusters of local government systematization. Lidstrém’s book is 
no exception to this, but it covers a large number (30) of West-European and 
Central-East European countries. For the first time the Swedish students are 
presented with an informative overview of how the local government sys- 
tems varies in the ‘new democracies’. However, the book does not just pro- 
vide an overview of different systems, the author also gives us an interest- 
ing discussion concerning approaches within comparative local 
government. Lidström presents three approaches: an inductive one, which 
is the most common, a deductive one, which is less frequently used, and 
his own ideal type approach. He suggests one example of an ideal type 
approach which has two dimensions: one consisting of four criteria of local 
government and another consisting of the dual dependencies of local 
government in terms of the state and the citizens. Out of this discussion, 
four ideal types are labelled: Regulated-Dominant, with local distribution of 
tasks between levels and limited local government discretion; Autonomous- 
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Dominant, with local distribution of tasks between levels and extensive 
local government discretion; Regulated-Marginal, with central distribution 
of tasks between levels and limited local government discretion; and finally, 
Autonomous-Marginal, with central distribution of tasks between levels 
and extensive local government discretion. This discussion is also published 
in English (Lidstrém 1999). 

The third book which could be seen as representing a growing dialectical 
view of the relation between politics and administration is Lennart Lund- 
quist’s Statsvetenskaplig ftroaltningsanalys (Public Administration analysed 
by Political Science). Over the years, Lundquist has provided many stu- 
dents in political science with useful conceptualizations and theoretical 
models, and this book is no exception. He starts out with a distinction 
between two different values within the public ethos: the values of democ- 
racy and the values of rationality. Using this distinction, he problematizes 
contemporary public administration, concluding that political scientists 
must take public administration into consideration because of its political 
importance. For example, he states that whatever politicians are doing, it 
is of limited interest as long as no one knows what the administration will 
do during implementation, just as the impacts of implementation are diffi- 
cult to tell beforehand. Public administration has a potentially powerful 
position; it predominates in the final stages of the political process and 
could be a threat to the personal integrity of citizens. He suggests that the 
analysis of public administration should be empirical, normative and con- 
structive, and that it should focus particularly on nine areas: the function 
of administration in the public policy process, values within public admin- 
istration, the relationship between administration and politicians, the 
organization of the administration, the staff members and their roles within 
the administration, administrative processes, review and oversight of 
administration, administration and society, and the relationship between 
bureaucracy and democracy. Theoretical perspectives from which the 
analysis should work are the following: holism, change, theoretical plural- 
ism, norms and values, constructive theory, chance and construction of 
meaning and bureaucratization. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN FINLAND 


SIV SANDBERG 


Public administration forms a separate major subject at four Finnish univer- 
sities: the University of Tampere, Abo Akademi University, the University 
of Vaasa and the University of Lapland in Rovaniemi. At the University of 
Helsinki, public administration is a programme within the Department of 
Political Science. The Swedish School of Social Science at the University 
of Helsinki offers a bachelor degree programme with emphasis on public 
administration. Health and social sector administration is taught at the Uni- 
versities of Kuopio and Vaasa. In addition, public administration is a minor 
subject at a couple of faculties of social science, education and medicine. 

This means that the field is rather fragmented, and that there are many 
models for the teaching of public administration in Finland. Departments 
of public administration trace their roots back to mother disciplines like 
political science, sociology, law, economics and business administration. 
Among the departments mentioned above, the departments at Abo Akad- 
emi, the University of Helsinki and the Swedish School of Social Science 
have maintained a rather close connection to the mother discipline political 
science, focusing especially on the interplay between politics and adminis- 
tration, while the departments in Tampere, Vaasa and Rovaniemi emphas- 
ize the generic nature of administration and have been influenced by 
schools of thought within, e.g., management and business administration 
(Salminen 1993, p. 22). 

During the 1990s all the departments mentioned have been trying to 
adapt their study programmes to the changing circumstances of the public 
sector, including cutbacks, blurred boundaries between public and private, 
as well as increasing internationalization. Besides introducing new courses 
on alternative modes of producing public services, many departments have 
tried to get rid of the no-longer-so-popular name public administration. 
Departments and/or programmes of public administration have been trans- 
formed into equivalent units of administrative science (Tampere), public 
management (Vaasa) and organization and society (Swedish School of 
Social Science). In fact, the only remaining Department of Public Adminis- 
tration, is my own department at Abo Akademi university. 

Although they show a high level of sensitivity towards trends affecting 
the labour market of the graduates, departments usually underline that they 
are not first and foremost schools educating civil servants, but academic 
milieux, where the interaction between research and teaching is in focus. 
Departments emphasize the importance of theoretical and methodological 
skills in the real world of public administration. Accordingly, basic studies 
in public administration contain three components: an introduction to the 
structures and functions of public administration, an introduction to the 
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most important theoretical perspectives and an introduction to research 
methodology. 

Local government is an integrated and inescapable part of studies in pub- 
lic administration. Regional government, to the extent that such a level of 
government exists in Finland, has until recent years been in the position of 
a stepchild in the literature and teaching, but is, thanks to ‘Europe of the 
Regions’, obviously becoming increasingly important. The same goes for 
the European Union where departments seem to be moving from a situ- 
ation where EU is taught as a separate subject to a situation where knowl- 
edge of EU is considered part of the basic understanding of public adminis- 
tration. The structure of the basic studies varies considerably between the 
different universities — in some departments courses are organized themati- 
cally combining theoretical and empirical approaches, in other departments 
there are separate courses on theory. 

A quick overview of the syllabuses reveals that the number of books used 
in the basic education in public administration is in fact enormous, and 
that collecting a top-ten list of frequently used books is a hard job. The 
curricula, decided independently by each university, to a high extent reflect 
the dominant research traditions at the single departments. There are, 
though, a number of domestic and international textbooks and monographs 
that are found in the reading lists of most universities, but no book that 
would be considered compulsory for every freshman in public adminis- 
tration, like the basic book in political science, Suomen poliittinen järjestelmä 
(The Political System of Finland) by Jaakko Nousiainen (1998). Hallintotiede 
by Ari Salminen (1993), which will be presented below, might be gaining 
that kind of status, but is not yet used by the Swedish-speaking depart- 
ments (Åbo Akademi, Swedish School of Social Science), which instead rely 
on books produced in Sweden (e.g. Lundquist 1992). Among the frequently 
used international books are titles like Images of organization by Gareth Mor- 
gan (1986) and Administrative behavior by Herbert Simon, which is one of the 
few classics of public administration that has been translated into Finnish 
(Päätöksenteko ja hallinto from 1979). 

There are very few domestic books written originally as textbooks for 
students of public administration. One reason is the simple fact that stu- 
dents seldom buy their own textbooks, thus limiting the prospects for text- 
books to become commercial successes. Furthermore, there have been many 
and frequent structural reforms within public administration during recent 
years. Frequent reforms would call for frequent updates and new structures 
would call for new books, but the situation is far from satisfactory. 
Presently there is no textbook that would give an in-depth introduction to 
all levels of public administration in Finland, including the EU. Updates of 
the descriptive details in the existing textbooks are not always followed by 
an updated understanding of how the administration de facto works. This 
situation creates problems for the teachers who struggle along using reports 
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from governmental agencies, research reports and articles in journals and 
newspapers to complement the textbooks partly telling yesterday’s news. 

The following sections present four domestic books often used in the 
basic courses in public administration. The first two combine theoretical 
and empirical approaches and ambitions, while the last two are mainly 
empirical and descriptive. 

Hallintotiede. Organisaatioiden hallinnolliset perusteet (Administrative 
Science. The Administrative Basis of Organizations, Salminen 1993, updated 
1995 and 1998) is an introduction to the field of administrative science, 
especially public administration. Salminen underlines the generic nature of 
administration, but admits that his examples mainly come from public sec- 
tor organizations. The ambition of the book is to cover the most important 
theoretical and practical issues in administrative science, and the author 
regrets being forced to leave some interesting aspects — for example systems 
theory, environmental issues and gender studies — out of his presentation. 
The book contains quite a few empirical examples, but it does not primarily 
aim to be a source of information for those looking for data about the 
present system of public administration. Administration is presented as 
something highly dynamic — in Salminen’s opinion the study of adminis- 
tration is the study of flux and transformation. In the world of Salminen 
the future is much more interesting than the past, when it comes to presen- 
tation of different models of administration. 

The book includes nine thematic chapters, where national and inter- 
national, classical and modern contributions to the field of public adminis- 
tration are presented. First, there is an introduction to the field of adminis- 
tration and organizations and to the intellectual roots of administrative 
science. Then follow changes and reforms, starting out with the ideas of 
Taylor and Wilson and concluding with reform trends in the public sector. 
A discussion of different concepts of and alternatives to bureaucracy is fol- 
lowed by the art and science of decision making, represented by Simon, 
Brunsson and public choice. The fifth chapter is about leadership and per- 
sonnel management, followed by a discussion of public goods, efficiency, 
networks, marketization and privatization. Chapter seven about compara- 
tive administration includes data about public administration in several 
European countries, and a presentation of the decision-making bodies of 
the European Union. Chapter eight presents different research approaches 
and techniques, and Salminen concludes with some thoughts on future 
challenges for the public sector and for the study of administration. 

Kunnallispolititkka (Local Government and Politics, Harisalo, Rajala and 
Ståhlberg 1992) is presented as the first comprehensive introduction to the 
theoretical roots of local governance. It has several traits in common with 
Salminen’s book: the focus on changes, reforms and the future and the 
mixture of classical theories with examples and facts. Facts appear in a 
somewhat problematic shape a couple of years after the book was pub- 
lished. Even if most of the material is still interesting and worthwhile, the 
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appearance of now incorrect details and outdated research results make 
some sections of the book feel a bit old-fashioned. The two first chapters 
of the book include an introduction to the scientific study of local govern- 
ment, as well as an overview of the emergence and development of local 
government institutions. The third chapter, in a way the hard core of the 
book, describes the interplay between politics and administration at the 
local level using a systems theory framework. The authors then identify 
different elements ~— power, participation, structures, networks, and actors 
(political parties, massmedia, professions) — in the process of local govern- 
ment, and briefly presents some theoretical approaches. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with control, decision making and planning; local service pro- 
duction (including a discussion of quasi-markets in the production of 
services); and the free commune experiment. Finally, different models for 
future local government are discussed. 

Sd fungerar kommunen (How Local Government Works, Oulasvirta 1997), 
is the commonly used basic book on local government. It is primarily a 
thorough and systematic description of the present structures and functions 
of local government. Lacking theoretical ambition, it is still scientific by 
describing the rules for, and present research evidence on, how local 
government works in practice. It is written in order to serve as a textbook 
for students at universities, as well as a handbook for people working in 
local government, and consequently, the information is quite detailed. It 
contains chapters about themes like legislation, organization, decision mak- 
ing, finances and personnel. The final chapter concerns the relationship 
between local government, regions and the EU. 

Valtionhallinnon perusteet Introduction to Central Government, Kiviniemi 
et al. 1998) is an introduction to central government. The original target 
group of the book is administrators within central government agencies. 
The book contains four chapters, about the system of public administration, 
legal issues, financial issues and finally personnel in central government 
agencies. The focus is on the rules of the game, not on the actual functions. 
The 1998 edition includes surprisingly little information about recent 
reforms, which included a reduction of the number of counties from thir- 
teen to six, and the establishment of new multi-functional agencies at the 
district level. The authors avoid numerical details of the present system like 
the actual number of counties. The principle for the revision seems to have 
been to remove rather than to update information. 

This overview of some of the important basic books in public adminis- 
tration indicates a number of gaps needing to be bridged during the years 
to come. Besides the acute demands of updating information on structures 
and functions to reflect the actual system of public administration, an in- 
depth understanding of what structural reforms and new modes of organiz- 
ing activities actually mean, is required. This is an empirical as well as a 
theoretical challenge. One gap may be particularly troublesome: discussions 
of future structures of public administration are combined with presen- 
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tations of theories from the past. Some authors have suggested that the 
theoretical concepts needed for understanding should perceive public 
administration as an external, not an internal activity. These thoughts have 
not yet completely found their way into the basic textbooks, but they may 
be present at more advanced levels of studies. 

The perspective of the reviewer as an administrative scientist may have 
created some bias, but a parallel reading of a number of general social 
science textbooks reveals a striking contrast between the picture of the gen- 
eral nature of public administration emerging from textbooks written 
especially for students of public administration and the equivalent descrip- 
tion found in other textbooks. Whereas conscious students of public admin- 
istration learn that public administration is a system in constant transition, 
and that the study of administration more or less equals the study of flux 
and reforms, markets and networks, students who grasp the basics of the 
system of public administration as a by-product are served a picture of a 
stable system that is ‘rather bureaucratic’. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN DENMARK 





LOTTE JENSEN 


First, a considerable division of labour between Danish universities should 
be noted. Some universities focus on central state institutions (Copenhagen 
and Arhus), others place more emphasis on municipalities and sub-munici- 
pal levels (Odense, Roskilde and rg). The images coming out of teach- 
ing public administration in Denmark therefore vary. As for the courses 
reviewed here (Arhus and Copenhagen) the perspective is to a considerable 
degree a ‘top down’ steering perspective. Most emphasis is on ‘how the 
machinery works’, and organization theory is central, as are recent waves 
of reform. Meta-debates are concerned with explaining the behaviour of 
individuals in an institutionalized context as well as seeing public sector 
organizations as a part of society, functionally and normatively. The view 
on internationalization is consistent with the Danish approach to teaching 
on the EU: it has long been side-lined as pertaining to ‘international organi- 
zation’, but it is increasingly being included as an aspect of Danish pub- 
lic administration. 

The literature reviewed stems from introductory courses in public admin- 

istration at the universities of Arhus and Copenhagen. The teaching litera- 
ture resembles a jigsaw puzzle. There is no one leading introductory text- 
book, although some core sources can be identified. It is characteristic that 
Swedish and Norwegian literature is widely used on the grounds that we 
are dealing with fairly similar systems. The core literature falls into five 
main categories. 
Theoretical frameworks. The dominant theoretical contributions are — on the 
one hand - rational choice theory such as Dunleavy’s bureau shaping, Fritz 
Scharpf’s game theory, and the rational choice institutionalism of Elinor 
Ostrom and Kenneth Shepsle. On the other hand, the influence from histori- 
cal and sociological sources in international literature is increasingly 
notable. The continual debate between the two approaches permeates vari- 
ous other themes such as public ethics, budgeting processes and reform 
analysis. 

Organization theory plays an important part in public administration 
courses, providing frameworks for analysing structure, culture, power and 
the relationship between organizations and environments. The longstand- 
ing textbook is Scott (4th edition 1998) which presents a comprehensive, 
but generic theoretical framework at the expense of sensitivity to the public, 
Scandinavian context to which it is applied. In response, a Norwegian text- 
book (Jacobsen and Thorsvik 1997) has been introduced, which is more 
oriented towards public sector organizations and more easily applicable to 
themes and problems in Denmark. The book is a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to organization theory themes such as: structure, culture, power, 
environment, communication, decision making, learning and leadership, 
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using very straightforward examples whilst still summarizing the relevant 
theoretical discussions within each theme. The book comes with student 
exercises and case studies and OHPs on CD rom. The book basically builds 
on Norwegian and Anglo-American sources and inspiration. Other Scandi- 
navian users will need to add their own concrete research results. 


Public administration and society. Two themes have been given specific atten- 
tion, namely the ethical problems arising from administrative autonomy 
because of the increasing general complexity in governance and the 
relationship between public organizations and their environments, prim- 
arily due to a continual devolution and increasing user involvement in the 
Danish political and administrative system. The first theme addresses both 
general ethics and problems of accountability arising from increasing ‘grey 
zone’ governance in, for example, SOEs and problems arising from increas- 
ing politicization. The second theme is introduced in general terms 
(Grennegard Christensen and Munk Christiansen 1992) and analysed from 
the viewpoints of legitimacy (Rothstein 1997), responsiveness to users, and 
overall dilemmas embedded in politically steered enterprises. 


Administrative processes. Considerable attention is paid to the concrete pro- 
cessual side of Danish public administration; decision making, implemen- 
tation and evaluation (Winter 1994) and budgeting (Beck Jørgensen and 
Mouritzen 1993) are core issues. Within this category, a five volume text- 
book corpus bulks large. It is composed of contributions from a group of 
Danish professors who all have a solid and encompassing knowledge of 
the particular empirical subfield they are addressing. In addition, all books 
introduce the mainstream theoretical frameworks which have been widely 
used to interpret the particular subfields. For example, the book on budgets 
and public expenditure introduces supply-and-demand based theories as 
well as incrementalism for understanding budget developments and expen- 
diture in both state and municipalities. The book on the state introduces 
Weberian, constitutional and negotiated notions of ‘the state’ as well as 
explaining the concrete structure of the three levels of the Danish public 
sector. As there are limits to the amount of literature, the syllabuses tend 
to pick out two or three chapters from each book, which is a shame. But 
even as a jigsaw, the books provide a very solid introduction to the follow- 
ing themes: ‘Bureaucracy and bureaucrats’ (Grønnegård Christensen and 
Ibsen), ‘Public administration and the state’ (Bogason), ‘Public adminis- 
tration and its environment’ (Grennegdrd Christensen and Munk 
Christiansen), ‘Implementation and efficiency’ (Winter) and ‘Budgeting and 
public expenditure’ (Beck Jorgensen and Mouritzen). 

In a less descriptive and more analytical vein, the same administrative 
processes are discussed in an excellent collection edited by Rothstein (1997, 
2nd edition), which is discussed in more detail in the Swedish section of 
this symposium. The informing theoretical approach to administrative pro- 
cesses is that they are ‘the way politics is organized’, hence the boundary 
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between politics and administration evaporates. Themes like ‘ethics, legit- 
imacy, contradictions in planning, decentralization, internationalization, 
privatization and evaluation’ are scrutinized. With this collection on the 
one hand and the five-volume text collection on the other, the reader is 
informed about Scandinavian public administration in general and Danish 
public administration in particular in a solid and reflexive way. 


Empirical analysis. The empirical analysis concerns three themes. First, Dan- 
ish state building maps out the historical development of state, munici- 
palities and counties as well as the relationship between levels. The leading 
textbook is Tim Knudsen’s Danish State Building (1995). The book presents 
the historical pre-conditions for the current organizational and political 
structure of the Danish public sector, covering both municipalities, counties 
and the state apparatus. The book presents a rich empirical knowledge 
about Danish administrative history at the expense of theoretical dis- 
cussions. However, the leading perspective is historical institutionalism as 
the book seeks to demonstrate the path dependent development of Danish 
state traditions since the 19th century. To exploit the full potential of this 
book it should be read from beginning to end as one long stream of con- 
sciousness, rather than chopped up into bits. Second, considerable attention 
is paid to the changing role of the top civil service (Grennegard and Ibsen 
1991 and Knudsen 1995), reflecting the fact that although formal relations 
between politicians and civil servants remain untouched in the Danish state 
tradition where political advisors, spin doctors or junior ministers have 
never been a part of the scenery, the roles of the civil servants change and 
become more politicized. Third, the public sector reforms in recent years 
have drawn attention to the impact of New Public Management on Danish 
public administration. A number of empirical reform studies stem from a 
large project on ‘The public sector — conditions and opportunities’ funded 
by DJØF, the Danish economist, lawyer and social sciences union in the 
mid-1990s. 


Internationalization. Whereas relationships to the EU, for example, have tra- 
ditionally been conceived of as foreign policy, the latter is increasingly seen 
as an inherent feature of much Danish public administration. Previously 
courses were identified as ‘national’ (concerning Denmark) and ‘inter- 
national’ (concerning primarily UN and EU). Courses still provide introduc- 
tions to EU and UN institutions and processes, but boundaries are increas- 
ingly blurred and more attention is being paid to the effects of 
Europeanization and globalization for the Danish administrative system. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PHILOSOPHY - VALUES AND MOTIVATIONS 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE LIFE 





Christopher Hodgkinson 
Elsevier Science Limited, 1996. 320 pp. $70.00 


It has been said that the ’80s and ‘90s are the era of no-commitment, of pretending. This is 
not an era without values but an era where values are percerved as something you can freely 
choose, chew and spit out after enjoying the taste. The administrative correlate is the growth 
of civil servants, using organizational values, and other people’s values as stepping stones in 
the pursuit of their own careers, partly legitimized by methodological individualism’s account 
of human actors as a rational self-interested species. The administrative reform correlate is 
the New Public Management, dismantling traditional hierarchies and public sector values in 
the pursuit of efficiency and customer satisfaction, partly legitimized by faith in market forces. 

Yet, here comes a book which ends up suggesting: ‘Finally, a simple sentiment. In this long 
investigation of the valuational and evaluative administrative art one wishes somehow to have 
expressed a preference ... for the classical ideal of the first great enlightenment, the Hellenic 
Platonic concept of the Guardian - an archetype totally unsuited to our times but crying to 
be reborn.’ 

You may agree with the author that surely it is most untimely to suggest administrators of 
today be philosopher kings. This species does not fit too well either with democracy or with 
markets. Nevertheless, the author makes his points well and both practitioners and scholars 
are likely to enjoy the arguments. 

Administration is philosophy-in-action and administration is distinctive in that it is political. 
If the administrator regards himself as a pure technologist, hiding behind management tech- 
niques of all sorts and with values provided by some deus ex machina (‘will of the people’ or 
‘minister’s order’), he is diminished to a managerial factotum. ‘(A) value antisepsis is achieved 
which in theory defines reality but in truth constitutes a sort of hypocrisy’. 

This is so because administration implies choice, choice presupposes values, and values 
have to deal with the basic conflict in all social systems: the conflict between the nomothetic 
and ideographic, the collective and the individual. It does not function by referring to the 
concept of ‘neutral administration’. Organizations are moral orders, imposing their values on 
organizational members, clients, ministers, and society-at-large, and ‘(moral conflict, the 
normal administrative condition, is the unending war between assertion of the ego and self- 
sacrifice.’ 

The central chapter in the book is chapter 6 on value theory. The basic distinction is between 
the right and the good, between the desirable and the desired. Having a beer some hot summer 
day may be good but unfortunately not necessarily right. Your companion may be seriously 
dehydrated. The important question is: how is right to be justified over good? The author 
spells out four grounds of value: preference, consensus, consequence and principles 

Justifying the good simply by referring to preferences is the ‘lowest’ form of justification: 
it is right because it is good. The adhering philosophical orientations are behaviourism, positiv- 
ism and hedonism. In this box, according to the reviewer, we also find our careerist and at 
least implicitly, public choice. The ‘mid-level’ form of justification is constituted by referring 
to consensus and consequence. This implies cognition and reason as opposed to emotions and 
feelings. The ‘highest’ form of justification is by referring to principles implying cognition and 
willing, and exploring religion and existentialism. 

This scheme, developed in the book as a more sophisticated analysis, forms the basis of 
many of the ensuing discussions. It presents the landscape of values into which the adminis- 
trator has to find his way. The PA people whether practitioners or scholars may want to start 
with this chapter as the preceding chapters deal with rather well-known topics. 

The final conclusion may seem untimely. Then so is New Public Administration as presented 
by the Blacksburgh people. But it goes without saying that the topic ıs not untimely. In the 
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‘90s we have witnessed a number of articles dealing with the possible change (loss?) of public 
sector values and the hollow state, reflecting that current administrative reform waves and 
their intellectual grounding seem to cause valuational and institutional confusion. Thus, there 
is a need to discuss values and justifications much more explicitly. This book makes an 
important contribution. 


Torben Beck Jergensen 
University of Copenhagen 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 
eee 
Paul Heywood (ed.) 

Blackwell and Political Studies Association, 1997. 250 pp. £12.99, $26.95 
US 


Political corruption is both an elusive concept and an evasive reality, something like a mythical 
beast which social scientists may never be able to define precisely, let alone cross-culturally, 
or describe fully. (Yet most observers would claim that they are able to recognize corruption 
when they see it). The inability to reach consensus on what corruption is has not prevented 
the social scientific community from lookmg for its causes, under the obvious underlying 
assumption that the disclosure of causes will facilitate the production of medicaments to cure 
the ills of corruption. 

Indeed, there have been many books and articles concentrated on the causes of corruption 
and the means to eradicate them. In the existing literature on political corruption an area of 
research has not been equally well covered. This somewhat neglected area is the processes by 
which political corruption takes place. Without leaving aside the answer to the question ‘why’ 
corruption exists, it is worth taking up the exploration of ‘how’ corruption takes place. The 
volume reviewed here, which is edited by Paul Heywood, a well-known authority on contem- 
porary Spanish politics and a researcher of corruption, is partly devoted to the analysis of 
various processes and, to a lesser extent, consequences of corruption. 

The volume is a show-case of scientific pluralism. Fields as different as political science, 
constitutional law, mathematical economics, and sociology are represented in this book, as are 
a variety of techniques, mcluding mathematical models, focus group studies and comparative 
political analysis. The range of cases covered is equally wide. One learns about corruption in 
Britain, India, Italy, New South Wales, South-East Asia, post-communist Russia, Ukraine and 
the Czech Republic, and the European Union. Nor are thought pieces absent from the volume, 
as the coexistence of game-theoretical contributions with conceptual ones indicates. 

This richness is possibly also the greatest defect of the volume. There is no and, given the 
variety of scientific fields and approaches, probably there could be no common thread running 
through the chapters of this book. Each author has his or her own agenda, and the aforemen- 
tioned common themes arise rather coincidentally. Despite the lucid and systematic introduc- 
tory chapter by the editor, the book leaves the reader with the question whether multi- 
disciplinary publications of this kind serve the purposes of multi-disciplinarity. Complex 
mathematical equations based on abstract game theory and detailed accounts of legal pro- 
visions and motions of legislative assemblies may address the same issues, i.e. the forms and 
ways in which political corruption appears, but occur in different chapters conceived on vastly 
different premises. 

In short, printing contributions on the same subject side by side, between the covers of a 
book, does not amount to a concerted effort to treat a subject in a multi-faceted manner. 
However, it does show that contemporary social sciences have an astonishing array of analyti- 
cal tools at their disposal. In that respect, the volume edited by Paul Heywood is to be com- 
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mended for it does not call for the usual critical remark reserved for edited volumes. One 
usually speaks of such volumes as of scientific conferences: they are supposed to be uneven 
in terms of quality. This is not the case with this volume on political corruption. All chapters 
are of high quality, most are tightly argued, almost none is boring. One comes away from 
reading the book intrigued by the innumerable ways people corrupt and allow themselves to 
be corrupted. One also becomes well informed about on-going debates on corruption in a 
handful of sciences. 


Dimitri A. Sotiropoulos 
Untversity of Athens 


NEW PUBLIC MANAGERS IN EUROPE: PUBLIC SERVANTS IN 
TRANSITION 


D. Farnham, S. Horton, J. Barlow and A. Hondeghem (eds.) 
Macmillan, 1996. 308 pp. Price not known 


To date the debate in the UK over public sector change has tended to focus on British develop- 
ments or occasionally developments in Anglo-American countries. Europe has been neglected 
(except for notable exceptions like Hood and Schuppert’s Delivering Public Service, Sage, 1988 
and various OECD Reports). Clearly there is a need for greater awareness of developments 
elsewhere in Europe where the public administration traditions are very different from that 
of the UK. This book goes some way towards providing this awareness. 

The Introduction provides a helpful overview, particularly in pointing up the different Euro- 
pean administrative traditions and legal frameworks. Farnham and Horton in the next chapter 
tackle the question of whether private and public management is converging and conclude 
that they are but that private sector managers are becoming more socially conscious (though 
the evidence for this claim is elusive). Virtanen makes heavy weather of the argument that 
to over-emphasize instrumental competencies is to endanger the achievement of a more 
responsive and democratic policy system. 

The main part of the book consists of what are nine country snapshots of the shift towards 
‘new public management’. Depre and Hondeghem give an overview of the Belgian public 
sector and analyse six organizations in the commercial public sector (several of which were 
likely to be privatized). Interestingly they find that the ‘tradition of neo-corporatism’ is still 
firmly in place. Barton, Farnham and Horton give a good, concise outline of British develop- 
ments. Alam and Kiveniemi describe the changing role of Finnish central government civil 
servants: as well as some fairly familiar innovations, such as new accounting and financial 
reporting requirements, they note a sharpening of the distinction between political and official 
roles while political appointments have become common within government. 

Rouban on France reports on a survey of senior French civil servants. The survey reveals 
that the élite ENA educated officials are less enthusiastic about change in a NPM direction 
than middle-level officials. The former have resisted attempts to separate out political policy 
making and administration, seeing such a change as threatening their power and influence 
within French government. Rober on Germany notes that the main impetus for change comes 
from local rather than central or the lander governments. He argues that the key question in 
the German public sector is not the quality of the service, generally agreed to be very high, 
but rather whether costs can be contained. 

Coolahan and Dooney outline recent change in the Irish public service, stressing the consti- 
tutional limits on extending officials’ discretion. Again they find considerable change in the 
commercial public sector but core government departments have been much slower to change. 
Orta and Talamo describe a changing relationship between politicians and officials in Italy as 
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a management reform movement has only just begun. Oosterhuis and Krogt report that the 
Netherlands are moving rapidly in a NPM direction, the notable complication being that the 
politicians continue to insist on dabbling in implementation as they distrust the flexdbility of 
their officials. In contrast Spanish public administration has been slower to change. Parrado 
notes that despite the apparent political will to modernize, failures in the implementation of 
reform plans plus the opposition of the grands corps (as in France) have slowed down reform. 

In the Conclusion, Depre, Hondeghem and Bodiguel summarize the main points arising 
from the country chapters. They point to some fairly obvious causal factors such as how the 
strong administrative law tradition in some countries has not been as receptive to change in 
a public management direction as the traditions of a centralized state like the UK. But my 
view is that the scope of the book is probably too wide for any interesting, new hypotheses 
to emerge. 

This book 1s not a cutting edge research volume, and it does not pretend to be. It is also 
difficult to read at one sitting given the sheer range of detail. But it is a useful reference source 
and would be valuable as such on a comparative public policy or similar course. My main 
reservation is that the framework of the book, comparing the extent of each country’s move- 
ment towards a NPM state of Nirvana assumes too much. The NPM can be a useful shorthand 
but it also contains the misleading assumption that change is in one single, well-defined direc- 
tion. In reality recent public sector changes reflect the influence not of a single coherent philo- 
sophy but of a ragbag of often contradictory ideas about performance management, customer 
service, quality management, human relations approaches and leadership. 


Martin Laffin 
University of Glamorgan 


THE NEW ROLES OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES 


eee 
Lawrence D. Longley and Roger H. Davidson (eds.) 


Frank Cass, 1998. 255 pp. £15 


The book reflects a growing scholarly interest in parliamentary committees of both consoli- 
dated and newly democratic regimes, as the editors spell out quite forcefully in their introduc- 
tory chapter. Empirically, most of the chapters deal with committee developments in specific 
countries, i.e. Norway (Hilmar Rommetvedt), Poland (David M. Olson et al.), the US (Colton 
C. Campbell and Roger H. Davidson), Britain (Philip Norton), Israel (Reuven Y. Hazan), Russia 
(Moshe Haspel), Korea (Chan Wook Park). Two chapters focus on the regions of Western 
Europe (Kaare Strøm) and East-Central Europe (Attila Ágh); while the final chapter by Mal- 
colm Shaw adopts a global perspective on committees. A common feature of most chapters is 
an emphasis on changes in the functions and the external and internal relations of committees. 

Rommetvedt challenges the frequent assumption that strong committees are a necessary 
condition for parliamentary influence. His Norwegian data suggest that the role of the parlia- 
mentary party groups, in particular during periods of minority governments, is crucial. He 
finds an increasing level of conflict among the parties in the committees and describes a reform 
of the committee system in 1993 designed to ‘emancipate’ the Storting (parliament) from the 
structure of government ministries. 

David Olson and associates show that the committee system of the Polish Sejm closely 
resembles Western European committee systems in terms of formal structures and attributes. 
However, their study, based on documentary data and three sets of interviews with MPs, also 
concludes that there are still many uncertainties concerning the functioning of committees in 
the legislative process. Some of them are related to the role of party groups: ‘Both committees 
and parties are tentative structures’ (p. 121). 
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US Congressional committees are certainly not tentative structures. Weak party cohesion 
has traditionally encouraged autonomous and powerful committees in Congress. However, 
as Campbell and Davidson demonstrate, since the 1970s the hegemony of committees has 
increasingly been challenged by assertive party leaders. Although the committees remain 
important and powerful, the committee system of the 1990s is more accountable to the party 
structure than the committee system of the 1950s and 1960s (p. 139). 

The British House of Commons, on the other hand, has always been chamber-oriented and 
party dominated. But, as Norton points out, some changes have occurred since 1979 when a 
system of departmental select committees was introduced to examine the expenditure, admm- 
istration and policy of government departments. This has led to ‘a shift from conducting busi- 
ness almost exclusively in the chamber to a significantly greater use of committees’ (p. 160). 

According to Hazan the Israeli Knesset is still in a process of becoming an institutionalized 
parliamentary body. It has a fragmented and polarized party system with a committee system 
in need of reform. The author suggests possible changes of the committees to strengthen their 
law-making and oversight functions. 

The Russian Constitution of 1993 weakened parliament, and its committees, in relation to 
the president. Haspel further shows that the committee system has become subordinated to 
the party system m the State Duma. That development has increased representation and 
reduced the quantity and quality of legislative output. Nevertheless, the committees remain 
important for inter-party compromise and accumulation of experience. 

According to the formal rules, the committees in the Korean National Assembly play an 
important and central role. However, Wook Park claims that in reality one finds ‘party- 
dominated committees’. ‘Parties control committee appointments, and the governing party 
controls the legislative agenda’ (p. 223), But the committees are in place for a more democratic 
future. Based on previous research, Strem provides systematic information on the commit- 
tees of 18 Western European parliaments in terms of their structure, procedures, and powers. 
He presents three neo-institutional rational choice perspectives on committees (‘gains from 
trade’, ‘information acquisition’, ‘partisan co-ordination’) used in studies on the US Congress, 
asking whether they are applicable to other parliaments as well. That question cannot be 
answered fully with the data available so far, but Stram is able to derive interesting expec- 
tations from the three perspectives, including the partisan perspective in which the committees 
are ‘the handmaidens of political parties and their leaders’ (p. 56). 

Ágh draws inspiration from Strøm and other Western scholars in his review of the extensive 
committee systems of East-Central Europe (ECE) that can be seen as an ‘institution-transfer 
from the West’. He notes a certain lack of professionalism in the ECE parliaments and emphas- 
izes that the committees, although important, are at the same time ‘extremely dependent on 
and penetrated by the parties’ (p 94). 

Shaw, a pioneer in the comparative analysis of legislative committees, concludes the volume 
with a number of pertinent observations on committees around the world. Thus he describes 
‘American exceptionalism’, which cannot wholly be explained with reference to the party sys- 
tem. He also comments on the three theoretical perspectives discussed by Strøm thus’ the 
‘gains from trade’ pork barrel theory is not thought to be very useful outside the US; but the 
information and specialization perspective is believed to be universally applicable; whereas 
Shaw is less clear on the relevance of the partisan co-ordination perspective. 

As I have tried to indicate above, the book 1s a valuable contribution to the comparative 
study of committees. It provides much new information and raises several questions for future 
research. I tend to think that we shall not be able to understand how committees really work 
and function unless we pay more attention to the significant, but varying, roles of party groups 


in the parliamentary organization and legislative process. A companion volume on the (old 
and new) roles of parliamentary parties would certainly be welcomed. 


Erik Damgaard 
Aarhus University, Denmark 
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THE GOVERNANCE OF THE SINGLE EUROPEAN MARKET 
a 
Kenneth Armstrong and Simon Bulmer 

Manchester University Press, 1998. 340 pp. £15.99 


For quite some time now, the field of European Integration studies has witnessed a marked 
shift in focus away from grand-scale, IR theorizing about the why of integration to detailed 
analysis of how EU governance works and with what consequences for political order in Eur- 
ope. In this context, analytical approaches drawn from comparative social sciences, such as 
policy network analysis, have gained in prominence. Also, the ‘new institutionalism’, with its 
different strands united by the common belief in the explanatory power of institutional settings 
(organizations, rules, norms), has grown to become a popular research approach for numerous 
EU studies concerned with variable patterns of ‘European governance’. 

The comprehensive study of the Single European Market (SEM) provided by 
Armstrong/Bulmer illustrates many of the merits and strengths — but also some of the limi- 
tations — of such an approach. After placing the SEM programme into the larger context of 
European Integration, the authors introduce the ‘historical institutionalist framework as their 
way of understanding EU governance’, which they go on to map carefully and dissect on 
different levels of analysis. On the basis of this institutional context and analytical toolkit, the 
following chapters, which form the core of the book, provide the reader with six case studies 
of the SEM (merger control; public procurement in the utilities sector; removal of technical 
barriers to trade; air transport liberalization, transfrontier shipments of waste; and the protec- 
tion of women at the workplace). In each case, representing a specific dimension of European 
regulation (e.g. economic vs. social regulation or horizontal vs. sectoral regulation), a detailed 
account of the emergence and evolution of the particular ‘governance regime’ (a set of roles, 
rules and norms) is given. Equal attention is paid to the organizational, procedural and norma- 
tive dimension of regulatory structures. The rich empirical material provided by the case stud- 
ies forms the basis for a highly stimulating discussion on how the different regulatary patterns 
of EU economic governance relate to the theoretical debate about the transformation of state- 
ness (from government to governance ‘beyond the state’) and the rise of the regulatory state 
(Majone) in Europe. The two authors define modern governance as ‘the problematic attempt 
to reconcile a dualism of control/loss of control’ (p. 259). While control or regulation has not 
disappeared, its institutional form has changed. And in the process of change, traditional 
(national) government control has weakened since power has been dispersed, both 
domestically and to EU structures. ‘In this sense, the resort to national and EU regulation is 
simultaneously an act of control and a loss of control over decision-making’ (p. 259). This 
quasi-dialectic concept of political control is then applied to judicial regulation (by the ECJ) 
of the internal market. This chapter in particular benefits from the fact that the book is the 
successful product of co-operation between a legal scholar (Armstrong) and a political scien- 
tist (Bulmer). 

Throughout the book, the two authors seek to demonstrate the analytical superiority of the 
historical institutionalist approach, compared to competing paradigms in Integration Theory, 
i.e. liberal intergovernmentalism and neo-functionalism. It is certainly true that a (broadly 
defined) institutionalist approach (extending from formal organizations to processes of insti- 
tutional learning) does quite a good job in encapsulating or mapping the complex, multi- 
faceted EU architecture and policy jungle, bringing together a great variety of actors, levels, 
roles, rules, norms and, last but not least, ‘causal’ factors and events. And the well-researched, 
comprehensive and convincingly argued case study presentations do indeed live up to the 
authors’ claim that historical institutionalism ‘offers a balanced and inclusive “reading” of 
European Integration’ (p. 316) — in the sense that the case studies take into account almost 
the entire spectrum of relevant actors and factors (from sub-systemic policy norms to the 
international environment). 

However, the obvious risk of such an enterprise ıs not only to lose sight of the ‘big picture’ 
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and to give up on parsimoniousness but also, the inherent challenge of juggling with a ‘more 
complex narrative with numerous sub-plots and a much larger cast’ (p. 166) invites contingent 
ex-post rationalizations and the retrospective drawing of ‘causal conclusions’, i.e. explanations. 
At least, one should make sure not to jump too quickly from the descriptive-narrative recon- 
struction of policy streams to causal explanations of changes in patterns of rule. Thus, the 
explanatory power of the historical institutionalist approach as presented by 
Armstrong/Bulmer must be qualified as limited. Moreover, their approach seems to have even 
less to offer with respect to predictive power. To be sure, the mstitutional focus is not meant 
to entail any teleology of Integration. Also, one might argue that the new institutionalism is 
more of a methodology for research, rather than a testable theory, and, as such, as the authors 
willingly concede, it ‘cannot get to the very mainsprings of integration’ (p. 316). Nevertheless, 
the problem remains that, to put it drastically, it is hard to imagine any current or future EU 
policy evolution — short of the outright dissolution of EU structures — which would clearly 
contradict or be inconsistent with this kind of ‘inclusive’ institutionalist framework. While 
more and more research results support the assumption that ‘institutions do matter’, one 
would still like to know more about which institutions matter particularly, and, most 
important, if there are some which do not. 

This being said, the book can be highly recommended, both as a well-written, accessible 
and solid guide to the structures and processes of EU economic governance across a wide 
variety of regulatory fields, and as a valuable contribution to the wider debate on governance 
and regulation in Europe. 


Burkard Eberlein 
Technische Universität München 


EU SOCIAL POLICY IN THE 1990s. TOWARDS A CORPORATIST 
POLICY COMMUNITY 





Gerda Falkner 
Routledge, 1998. 254 pp. £55 


For many years EU social policy was considered a pipe dream. How was one to develop a 
common policy, when the social policy traditions of the member states were so divergent? 
And how could one tie Europe's business mto a web of a common policy, when a de-regulated 
market was surely at the top of its priority list? Gerda Falkner’s book is basically the story 
of how the impossible became possible. Today, in the post-Maastncht area, the EU has 
developed what she calls a ‘corporatist policy community’ at the European level on social 
policy. Not only have EU competences been extended mto a wide range of social policy issues, 
such as working conditions and equal treatment of men and women which allow minmum 
standards to be agreed upon by qualified majority voting (QMV), but of equal importance is 
the fact that the social partners are now deeply involved in policy making. Indeed, member 
states (mirroring a classical corporatist trend) have opened the door for direct participation 
on the EU level. 

The core research puzzle of the book is obviously ‘Why did they do it?” Why did govern- 
ments increase Community competences and give up veto rights? In reality, we are talking 
here about a puzzle which has been at the core of the European integration research agenda 
since the ‘birth’ of the EC. In her attempt to answer this central question Falkner side-steps 
two general pitfalls of EU case studies. First of all, she avoids the either-or-trap — basically that 
of answering the question beforehand by choosing either a state-centric or a neo-functonalist 
explanatory framework. Either member states’ preferences or an alliance of Commission and 
interest groups are all-important. Secondly, she explicitly side-steps the snapshot-trap by not 
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just searching for the possible explanation at the actual negotiation table in Maastricht, but 
by tracing social policy development all the way back to the treaty establishing the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 

Her core conclusion is not only that both sets of actors mattered (state preferences and 
an alliance between the Commission and interest groups). Far more crucial and theoretically 
challenging is the point that ideas and communicative action mattered and actually changed 
the preferences of all member states (excluding Britam) before the IGC had started. Govern- 
ments, skilfully guided by the European Commission, were involved in a process where the 
idea of a European Social Model — as an alternative to the US — acted as a focal point for 
preference formation. As a result even those countries (Greece, Portugal and Spain) whose 
competitiveness risked being undermined by high minimum social standards actually proposed 
the introduction of QMV before the conference was even launched. 

Since any ‘grand bargain’ can only be judged by moving into the ‘post-negotiation phase’ 
and analysing how the deal is implemented and sometimes renegotiated. Falkner does not 
limit herself to the actual negotiation phase. In chapters 4 and 5 she therefore analyses the 
post-Maastricht phase. To what extent did the member states actually use the new QMV- 
provisions? And to what extent did the social partners actually get involved in the policy- 
formation? Here, her core conclusion is that the EU’s Social Protocol is indeed more than a 
piece of paper: a corporatist policy community has become operational. As a matter of fact, 
in the cases of the directive on parental leave and part-time work, member states left all the 
negotiations to the social partners and essentially rubber-stamped their negotiation deals after- 
wards. However, there are clear limits to the involvement of the social partners as is under- 
lined by the fact that issues such as social security matters are still exclusively in the hands 
of the Council. 

All in all, this is a praiseworthy study, which deserves to become the book on EU social 
policy. It tackles one of the core puzzles of European integration - the transfer of com- 
petences — in a new thought-provoking way by showing in practice (unlike many other 
studies) how 1deas and communicative action actually matter. That being said one is still left 
with some unanswered questions. First of all there is the nagging UK-question: why was the 
UK not part of this common learning process in the run up to the Maastricht negotiations? 
Possibly a clearer outline of the various national social policy traditions could have been help- 
ful. Secondly, one wonders whether the author couldn’t have been slightly more daring con- 
cerning the theoretical part. Although one can agree with Falkner (and I do) that predictive 
causal theory is a non-starter when complex social phenomena are at stake, one could still 
aim higher than Falkner actually does. Indeed, one is left with the impression that Falkner 
has the empirical ammunition truly to develop a counter-approach to Liberal Intergovern- 
mentalism by stressing the importance of preference, institutions and ideas, but somehow 
refrains from doing so. Finally, one is left to speculate on how geographical spill-over (to use 
Falkner’s term for enlargement) will affect social policy in the future. Will the arrival of the 
central and eastern European countries undermine the important European Social Model or 
are we rather in for a model, where the rules and norms are not extended to all members? 
In any case, the consequences on the EU’s social policy seem substantial. 


Lykke Friis 
Danish Institute of International Affatrs 
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THE COMMON AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Wyn Grant 
Macmillan, 1997. 244 pp. Price not known 


The Common Agricultural Policy, authored by Professor Wyn Grant from Warwick University, 
has been published in the European Union Series of Macmillan Press. The objective of this series 
is to provide an accessible overview of the major institutions, policies and processes of the 
European Union — a task that has been successfully achieved in this volume on EU agricultural 
policy. This has been no easy task, considering the complexities of the CAP and the EU’s policy- 
making processes in this policy area. With its comprehensive focus and accessible language the 
study makes a valuable contribution to understanding the present discussions regarding the 
CAP’s future and will reach a wide audience of students and policy practitioners. 

The volume is mspired by the special relevance of the CAP in the history of European 
integration, its dominance in shaping the EU budget, agriculture’s role in current debates 
over eastern European enlargement and the EU’s international trade relations, and finally the 
inherently problematic nature of the policy itself. In order to do justice to the CAP’s history 
and structure as well as to assess the continued and yet limited attempts to reform the policy, 
the author adopts a comprehensive perspective in terms of levels of analysis (international, 
EU, national and industrial sectors), the actors considered (political authorities on the various 
levels as well as market actors including their interest representatives), and the dimensions 
of the CAP that are analysed (the central commodity regimes, the agri-monetary system and 
the policy’s links to other policy areas such as trade, budget and environmental policy). In its 
encompassing approach, the study is innovative in taking into account the full complexity of 
the national and European interest intermediation, rather than merely focusing on the parti- 
cular lobbying power of the farmer’s mterest. Also, the effects of diverse national agricultural 
structures and interests on the nature of the CAP’s various commodity regimes is unusually 
well elaborated. 

The analytical approach pursued by the author is an interdisciplinary one. It contrasts with 
the partial perspectives of rural sociologists who tend to overlook the global context of the 
policy as well as policy linkages to, for instance, the food processing industries or the financial 
sector. Wyn Grant also sternly objects to the apolitical perspective of most agricultural 
economists whose analysis of the fallacies of the CAP tends to ignore the social and political 
dimensions of the policy. The many dimensions of the CAP, he argues, result not only in its 
complexity but also the resistance to the comprehensive reform that may seem rational from 
an economic perspective. 

The comprehensive and interdisciplinary nature of the study constitutes its primary quality. 
However, such an approach also raises some problems of analysis. Even though the author 
is effectively setting the stage for an innovative analytical perspective in his first chapter, in 
the remainder of the book systematic explanation becomes secondary to the admittedly most 
lucid description of policy structure and processes. Explanatory factors are certainly implicit 
both in the structure of the study and in the case studies dispersed through the volume (e.g., 
the BSE crisis, the banana controversy, the attempts to reform the individual regimes). Never- 
theless, the empirical material would have deserved a more systematic attempt of explanation, 
for instance by further developing the analytical dimensions in chapter 1 and by using the 
case studies and examples more explicitly for analytical purposes. 

In my reading of the book, the author argues that: a multitude of factors explain the nature 
of the CAP and its politics. The different agricultural structures in the member states, the 
relative institutional insulation of the policy process both on the national and the EU level, 
and the multiple, often contradictory, objectives purused by the policy are factors that - 
embedded in an intergovernmental decision-making logic — are responsible for the com- 
plexities and contradictions of the policy and the resistance to change. Factors responsible for 
the past reforms, however limited, in turn emerged outside the common agricultural policy. 
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Among these are the changed policy priorities of the Community as a whole, resulting in 
pressures to correct the CAP’s dommance in the budgetary terms, the new national interests 
that needed (and will need) to be integrated into the CAP regime after enlargements and the 
pressures mtroduced via the international trading regime. These external factors are felt as 
change inducers depending on the extent to which they lead to the emergence of new actor 
constellations that break into the formerly insulated, institutional framework of the CAP. On 
the final pages Wyn Grant presents Sabatier’s concept of advocacy coalitions to capture the 
conditions for change; this concept, or the concept of policy networks m general, should have 
been introduced much earlier in order to provide an effective analytical framework, rather 
than an afterthought. In essence therefore, intergovernmental structures are the conservative 
forces and (new), more pluralistic network structures the dynamic forces that now work on 
the CAP and will shape its future. This is an argument that sits well with the author’s general 
inclination to avoid one-sidedness in his portrayal of the CAP and would have — if made more 
explicit and placed more centrally — provided more analytic structure and stringency to this 
rich study. But also as it stands, the volume is filling a deep gap in the literature on the CAP 
and deserves a wide readership. 


Andrea Lenschow 
Universitat Salzburg 


COMMUNITY CARE: POLICY AND PRACTICE (2nd edition) 





Robin Means and Randall Smith 
Macmillan, 1998. 285 pp. Price not known 


Means and Smith’s book is aimed at students on courses for the caring professions, social 
policy students and the reflective practitioner. There is little doubt that each will find this an 
extremely useful text. It is just as likely that reflectve policy makers will find it useful and 
also that for students on medical courses it will be an accessible guide to an area in which 
many will have much influence but, often, little knowledge. This second edition of the book 
uses the same broad structure as the first (published m 1994) but there is substantial rewriting 
and updating throughout. Inevitably, of course, in describing and discussing a moving picture, 
the authors’ account 1s bound m places to be outdated as soon as it is written. This, however, 
is not a criticism of the current content, simply an argument for subsequent editions. 

The first three chapters provide a good introduction to: the far from straightforward concept 
of community care itself; the historical context within which it has developed; and the wider 
context of developments in social policy and the welfare state. The authors refer to the climate 
of uncertainty and resource pressure which has faced social services authorities in their 
attempts to implement the current community care reforms, introduced by the 1990 NHS and 
Community Care Act. They rightly note the problems caused for local authorities by such 
resource constraint, not least the extent to which, as required, they have increasingly targeted 
scarce resources on those in the highest categories of need. It may at times be irritating to 
those struggling in local authorities to allocate such scarce resources as fairly and effectively 
as possible to be reminded of alternative, rights-based and free systems of welfare; it is, how- 
ever, salutary to be reminded about what the current system entails in terms of services deliv- 
ered to, or withheld from, users (and carers) of the Cinderella services. 

The chapter on user and carer empowerment is powerfully written and, notably, comes 
towards the beginning rather than at the end of the book. The chapter on housing and com- 
munity care is especially good — unsurprising given the authors’ own expertise in this field. 
It is yet another telling account of the centrality of housing to community care — something 
which may be regarded as a commonplace today but which was not the case in the early 
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years of the community care changes. One part of this chapter argues the case for integrating 
the housing and social services functions within local government. In this respect it would be 
interesting to know what effect the reorganization of functions into single departments has 
had not just in terms of policy coherence but of inter-professional understanding. This is the 
theme of another chapter, on collaborative working, which, although generally informative, 
may be unduly pessimistic in saying that domain consensus remains as elusive as ever at the 
boundary between health and social care, especially in the case of GPs. The chapter on the 
changing role of social services is also informative and wide ranging. The authors are right 
in saying that social services departments have approached some of their principal tasks with 
caution but they perhaps understate the extent of change along the lines set out in Caring for 
People in 1989. Two of the principal objectives of the White Paper were to shift the balance of 
provision from residential to non-residential services and, in parallel, to stimulate a diversity 
of provision in the independent — private and voluntary — sectors. In the five years from 1992 
to 1997 the volume of publicly funded domiciliary care rose by 57 per cent at a time when 
residential provision plateaued. And this growth in domuciliary provision was due to a spec- 
tacular growth in the market share of independent sector providers: from 2 per cent in 1992 
to 44 per cent in 1997. There is a useful chapter on European perspectives on community care; 
maybe in the next edition the authors could be persuaded to include intra-UK perspectives. 

In their final chapter Means and Smith argue that imposed resource constraints and required 
targeting are no excuses for ignoring investment in rehabilitation and prevention or for more 
creatively using existing resources by looking beyond traditional community care budgets and 
services. In this edition, they were only able to speculate about what a Labour government 
might do to improve community care. In their next edition they will be able to assess the 
effect on services for users and carers of the current emphasis on partnership not competition, 
the raft of policy initiatives — from HAZs to HImPs to JIPs - and major restructuring — notably 
the reconfiguration of primary care around PCGs. Here, the authors have placed the users 
and carers of community care services at the heart of their discussion. It is hard to disagree 
with their contention that all policy developments set in train by the 1990 Act should be judged 
ultimately by: ‘... whether or not they make a sufficient contribution to enabling older people 
and people with physical impairments, mental health problems and learning difficulties to 
remain or become full citizens of the society in which they live’. Means and Smith offer no 
such ‘final’ judgements in this book, but fairly and judiciously describe these policy develop- 
ments and question some of the foundations upon which they are based. 


Brian Hardy 
Leeds University 


PUMA 





The Public Management Service of the OECD 
Http: / /www.oecd.org/puma/ 


PUMA reports, analyses and assesses information on public management developments m 
OECD member countries. Its explicitly stated mission is to: ‘provide information, analysis, 
assessment and recommendation on public management; to exchange good practice; and 
report on issues and developments’. 

PUMA was established in 1990 and has worked as a forum for representatives of the Minis- 
tries of Finance and their sections for governmental organization, financial management, 
human resources and compensation, and regulation. By many observers PUMA is seen as a 


flagship for New Public Management by reorganizing on the basis of the budgetary system 
and financial management. In PUMA’s own words, there has been a focus on results: decentra- 
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lized management; alternatives to direct public provision of services and regulation; efficiency 
through more competition and productivity incentives; and strengthened strategic capacity to 
guide the evolution of the state. 

In recent years, PUMA has also dealt with ethics in the public sector, and information tech- 
nology and information policy. Furthermore, there is a special initiative to focus on the devel- 
opment in Central and Eastern Europe, the SIGMA - Support for Improvement in Governance 
and Management in Central and Eastern European Countries. SIGMA seeks to improve 
admunistrative efficiency, and to advance democratic values, ethics and the rule of law. It helps 
them face the challenges of internationalization, and supports administrative reforms. Priority 
is put on helping by connecting assisted countries with experienced Western countries. Conse- 
quently, the actions of PUMA should be of great interest to academics and practitioners of 
public administration. How are they helped by the home page of PUMA? 

The user is greeted by a reasonably well-structured page. In the left column are a number 
of links to the most important activities of PUMA: 

What's New links us to the most recent reports, and PUMA links us to a general description 
of the organization. Standard stuff. 

Public Management Country Information links us to a list of the national members of the OECD, 
and from there we can connect to each country. The link gives us the most recent report on 
management improvements in the country, and links us to other reports of OECD/PUMA on 
that particular country. We can connect to a series of information channels in each country; 
some of those are in English, some in the national language. 

FOCUS (also in French under the name Optique) links us to a weekly on-line newsletter which 
reports on member countries’ experiences and initiatives in the fleld of public management. 
Its Hot File has the latest on public management initiatives in OECD countries (updated 
monthly); the Millennium countdown treats issues raised by the year 2000 computer bug; Events 
deals with meetings and symposia, and PUMA work; Snapshot gives us a look at particular 
public management topics; and Book &Links refers us to publications and web sites on public 
management, Other left column links give us access to publications, statistics, ON-line documents, 
other links, a search facility and a feed-back channel (e-mail). 

The rest of the home page is a listing of various running initiatives. Clicking on them brings 
us to documents describing the activity, and links to reports and other material that is relevant 
for the topic from a PUMA perspective. This reviewer took a tour of the Multi-level governance 
initiative. The tour provides the user with quite a useful number of matter-of-fact definitions 
and problematics of multi-level governance, a link to the on-line report from PUMA with 
individual country reports, and other links. Academics will not be surprised to hear that one 
will need additional literature to get a more multi-faceted discussion of the theme. 


Peter Bogason 
Roskilde University 
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THE NEW PUBLIC SERVICE ETHOS: AN 
ETHICAL ENVIRONMENT FOR GOVERNANCE 





MICHAEL BRERETON AND MICHAEL TEMPLE 


This article examines the concept of a public sector ethos as it is manifested at 
regional level. It argues that the increased interaction of the public and private 
sectors in recent years, exemplified by the growth of quangos and programmes such 
as the Private Finance Initiative (PFI and Single Regeneration Budget (SRB), has 
had a more complex effect than is usually acknowledged and that while the 
demands of the market have clearly imposed strains on the conventional view of 
the public sector, the increasing involvement of private sector organizations in pub- 
lic projects has also had a reciprocal effect on private sector companies. It is further 
suggested that there is, in consequence of this interaction, a new emerging ethos of 
public service which more accurately reflects organizational behaviour than the 
(largely misperceived) public sector ethos which it is replacing. This synthesis of 
public and private ethics, manifest in both the public and the private organizations 
engaged in the new ‘governance’ of the UK, reflects a fundamental shift from a 
concern with process to a concern with outputs, and offers an insight of general 
importance into the way in which New Public Management impacts upon the deliv- 
ery of public services.’ 


There has been a great deal of research into the effects of organizational 
change on the practices and structures of the public sector. Much of it has 
argued, inter alia, that the introduction of private sector motivations and 
practices has weakened the core ethos of public service within the public 
sector. In addition there is, and has been for some years, a general unease 
in what (for want of anything more precise) might be called ‘the public 
mind’ about the conduct of public life in the UK. This sense of moral 
malaise is real. It reflects a sea-change in public perception which is the 
consequence of some of the unanticipated (at least by the ordinary citizen) 
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outcomes of the important, and broadly publicly supported, reforms of 
the 1980s. 

Below, we first examine the concept of a distinct public sector ethos. Next, 
the trend towards private sector solutions and New Public Management 
(NPM) is explored, since they are considered by critics to have contributed 
to a decline in the traditional ethos of the public sector. Thirdly, the empiri- 
cal evidence for changes of attitude in both public and private sectors is 
outlined. Finally, we suggest that a synthesis of private and public ethics 
is occurring and that it now makes sense to talk of a new ‘public service 
ethos’ which is colonizing both public and private organizations engaged 
in the new system of ‘governance’ (Rhodes 1996). 


WHAT IS THE PUBLIC SECTOR ETHOS? 


Definitions of the ‘public sector ethos’ reflect both the vagueness and the 
ambiguity of the concept. The terms “public sector ethos’ and ‘public service 
ethos’ appear to be used interchangeably in the literature; for example, 
Poole et al. (1995) talk of a public sector ethos; Pratchett and Wingfield (1996) 
use public service ethos when clearly describing the same concept. Since 
this paper contends that the term public service ethos can describe attitudes 
in both public and private sector organizations, the term ‘public sector 
ethos’ will be used to describe the exclusively public sector values and 
ethics, except where quoting or where inappropriate. The traditional public 
sector ethos is characterized by O’Toole thus: 


first, and most important, it is about the setting aside of personal inter- 
ests ... working altruistically for the public good. Secondly, ... it is 
about working with others, collegially and anonymously, to promote that 
public good. Thirdly, it is about integrity in dealing with the many and 
diverse problems which need solving if the public good is to be pro- 
moted (O’Toole 1993, p. 3, his emphasis). 


This characterization, as with other ‘vague and ambiguous statements of 
traditional bureaucracy’, has contributed to ‘fostering a myth that there has 
always been a set of values and beliefs that characterizes those employed 
in the public sector’ (Pratchett and Wingfield 1994, fn. 24, p. 11). 

Myth or not, it is undeniable that many people do feel a sense of loss 
(ibid., p.6). Privatization, deregulation, ‘marketization’ in the areas of 
employment, health care, housing, education, transport and other sectors 
of social infrastructure, together with the progressive contracting out of 
some of the regulatory functions of local government and the passing of 
broad areas of publicly funded activity (such as training) to quango-style 
bodies, represent the operational triumph of what, in the late eighties, 
became known as Thatcherism. The broad social gains of these changes, 
expressed in terms of the modernization of both the quality and efficiency 
of some service delivery, are undoubted (although those ‘broad social gains’ 
were not distributed evenly in the population and probably represented, 
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at the most charitable, no gain at all for the least advantaged sections of 
UK society). They brought with them however, an unanticipated debate 
about the values that inform the conduct of public life. 

Public concern, at least as reflected in the media, has centred on a number 
of ‘high profile’ issues (such as the consultancy and other related activities 
of some MPs, the salary levels of the senior staff in the privatized utilities, 
the appointment procedures and reward levels in the new ‘quangocracy’). 
Of probably more significance, because of a greater penetration into the 
everyday experience of large numbers of citizens, is the general unease 
engendered in and around the ‘caring professions’ (medical, educational) 
about the ethics of the new marketization, which has resulted in the hitherto 
unusual politicization of (for example) the nursing profession and 
parent/teachers’ organizations. It is plausible to suggest that the oper- 
ational success of the new right critique of public bureaucracy has served 
to expose the fragility of a myth of public sector values that lies at the core 
of British public administration (a point explored below). 

There are of course those who have sought to assert the reality of the 
ethos and to make concrete its content. Pratchett and Wingfield identify a 
set of core values which they argue inform the behaviour of local bureau- 
crats: 


(1) accountability 

(2) honesty and impartiality 

(3) serving the community 

(4) altruistic motivation 

(5) a sense of loyalty to community, profession and organization. 
(from Pratchett and Wingfield 1994, p. 9) 


An interesting omission from this set of characteristics (and others referred 
to in this paper) is quality of service, a matter we address later. 

Pratchett and Wingfield point out that not all public sector bodies mani- 
fest the ethos in the same way. For example, two distinctive features are 
unique to local government: its ‘inherently local focus’ and the fact that 
it is ‘overtly politicised’. In addition, local authorities are about ‘multiple 
purposes [and] multiple values’ (Malde 1994, p. 9). Pratchett and Wing- 
field’s survey of local government officers found that there was no ‘univer- 
sal’ ethos, clearly articulated and defined (Pratchett and Wingfield 1994, 
p. 32). While there was a degree of consensus about the key values, there 
were considerable differences in interpretation of those values. That said, 
there were clearly certain values that local actors felt they should at least 
attempt to follow (Greenaway 1995). Recent developments, such as the 
introduction of compulsory competitive tendering (CCT) and new fashions 
in organizational management, have been seen as major contributors to a 
change of emphasis within that set of values (Pratchett and Wingfield 1994, 
p. 34; see also Radcliffe 1996). 
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CHALLENGES TO THE ETHOS 


For defenders of the traditional concept of a public servant, the honesty, 
integrity, impartiality, passion for justice and absence of self-seeking they 
associate with public servants is contrasted with a venal and profit-driven 
private sector (see Malde 1994; O'Toole 1993). To be fair, such defenders 
are responding to an equally simplistic attack on the public sector in which 
the mantra ‘private sector good, public sector bad’ is chanted as if self- 
evidently true (Institute of Economic Affairs publications, passim). The man- 
tra has so dominated political and academic thinking during the past two 
decades that any notion of the private sector having something to learn 
from the values and practices of the public sector has come to be seen as 
risible. During this period, opponents of market-led change feel the ethos 
of public service has been so ‘tainted, debased, spoiled and perverted" that 
it has become a rarity (O'Toole 1993, p.1); morale is at ‘an all time low’ 
(Hoggett 1996, p. 10). 

Some of the defenders of the public sector ethos appear to have strange 
notions of what previously existed. Rather as sports fans look back to a 
golden age when all cricketers were Comptons, the quality and personal 
integrity of present-day bureaucrats and politicians is nearly always com- 
pared unfavourably to those in the past (see Chapman 1996, p. 15). The 
belief that integrity has markedly declined confuses the official rhetoric of 
previous ages with the often sordid reality; a severe code of official secrecy 
and media deference meant that politicians and officials were able to hide 
misdemeanours in a way that is largely unthinkable now. Given the 
increase in media access and scrutiny and the relaxation in society's atti- 
tudes towards sexual matters, the number of cases now publicized of ‘poli- 
ticians behaving badly’ is unsurprising, unless we really expect our elected 
members to behave differently from the rest of the population. 

Like their political counterparts, unelected public servants have not 
escaped this concern with declining standards. The growth of agencies at 
national and local level and the concern over ‘politicization’ during the 
Thatcher years has stimulated the belief that the prevailing ethos of the 
civil service ‘has moved away from one of public service towards one of 
private gain’ (O'Toole 1993, p. 5). It is undeniable that developments which 
have devolved managerial authority and attempted to promote entrepren- 
eurial cultures and a commitment to privatization have, at the very least, 
raised questions about the current accountability (Weir and Hall 1994) and 
financial probity (Doig 1995b, pp. 204-7) of such agencies. Such develop- 
ments also raise concern about the position and motives of senior civil ser- 
vants. However, the contention that there is a ‘prima facie case’ of erosion 
of Whitehall’s ethos of public service (Greenaway 1995, p. 373) seems to 
overstate the position. There is very little hard evidence that standards of 
probity have declined. The majority of civil servants remain committed to 
the traditional Whitehall ‘high standards’. 
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Local government also has believers in a golden age who feel that stan- 
dards have declined (Marr 1996, p. 99). The evidence is slim, with a few 
high profile cases largely contributing to public suspicion about the motives 
of local councillors and local government officers. That public suspicion has 
been fuelled by reports of ‘loony left’ councils and by central government 
propaganda questioning the motives of local councillors and professionals; 
the hostility and suspicion of central politicians and civil servants has con- 
tributed to both the decline in the confidence and self-esteem of those who 
work in local government and in the poor public perception of local democ- 
racy (Jones and Travers 1994, pp. 15-16). 

There have certainly been external pressures on Jocal ethical standards. 
The major development in central-local relations in the past two decades 
has been a move away from co-operation towards central direction, led 
by legislation designed to impose strict financial control on local authority 
spending. Central attempts to increase local government accountability 
have foundered on ill-conceived and contradictory legislation — on one 
hand the community charge and on the other hand, capping. However, the 
factor which most concerns defenders of a traditional public sector ethos 
is the introduction of measures (such as CCT) designed to introduce an 
element of competition into the provision of local government services. 
some local officials do feel the concept of public service has been weakened 
by the growth in contracted-out services (Pratchett and Wingfield 1994; 
1996). 

Whatever the reality, there is a widespread belief (both within the public 
sector and in academic circles) that the changes in the public sector intro- 
duced by recent governments are undermining an ethos that has long been 
a feature of British public administration. Despite noting that ‘the public 
service ethic has not ... always been uniformly applied or accepted’, Doig 
(a long-time observer of standards in public life) felt that the problems 
arising were more than ‘the teething troubles of change’ (1995b, pp. 209-10). 


r 
NEW PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, Bp PRIVATE VALUES 


‘New-wave’ management thinking from the private sector has permeated 
public-sector thinking. New Public Management (NPM) emphasizes lean 
and purposeful administrative structures (Hood 1991, p. 13). The conven- 
tional wisdom is that the bottom line for public officials has become the 
performance of their own cost centre to the detriment of traditional public 
service values (Hood 1991). At their most extreme, critics have compared 
the introduction of ‘rational’ models of management as ‘either an act of 
culpable ignorance . .. or an exercise in ... ideological imperialism’ (Pollitt 
1993, p. 144). 

Moreover, it is clear that NPM is ‘emphatically, not a uniquely British 
development’ (Hood 1991, p. 3). NPM’s ‘transformation of the public sector’ 
(Rhodes 1996, p. 655) and the shift towards privatization and quasi-privatiz- 
ation has had a world-wide impact. Not only that, but in a number of coun- 
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tries (for example, Australia, New Zealand, Holland, the United States, 
Japan) pressures arising from the implementation of a ‘set of broadly simi- 
lar administrative doctrines’ (Hood 1991, p.2) have subsequently been 
noted on the public sector ethos and British concerns of a subsequent 
decline in standards are shared by observers in other countries. For 
example, Jacobs’ study of Pittsburgh notes that public-private partnerships, 
for all their positive contributions to regional innovation, can ‘dissipate .. . 
core organizational competencies commonly associated with government’ 
such as high public service standards (1998, p. 333) while Bovens argues 
such developments have posed ‘formidable challenges for ... managerial 
integrity’ in Holland (1996, p. 132). The wide reach of the fundamental 
changes in government has been recognized by the attempts of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) to draw up 
an ‘ethics infrastructure’ in an effort to promote ethical public behaviour 
in the new ‘risk-taking’ environment (McRae 1997). While our research 
focuses on the UK experience, the almost universal increase of public- 
private interaction leads us to believe that the synthesis of public and priv- 
ate ethics and motivations proposed in this paper reflects a more general 
phenomenon. Certainly, similar networks of public and private actors shar- 
ing ‘commercial risks and commit[ting] resources to achieve common aims’ 
have produced new forms of collaboration which have ‘blurred distinctions 
between the public and private sectors’ in countries other than the UK 
(Jacobs 1998, p. 330). 

In Britain, Pratchett and Wingfield feel that the dual impact of CCT and 
the internal reforms introduced by NPM has meant a movement away 
‘from the traditional focus on procedural integrity to concentrate much 
more upon efficiency and performance measurement’ (Pratchett and Wing- 
field 1994, p. 34). We argue below that this movement away from a concen- 
tration on procedural matters and towards greater concern with quality of 
output is a defining aspect of the new public service ethos. Indeed, despite 
reservations about the divisive potential of the changes, Pratchett and 
Wingfield see the ethos as ‘evolving, rather than declining’ and being aug- 
mented by new features: 


a greater dedication of officers to the provision of qualitatively better 
and more efficient services; a more innovative and flexible approach to 
the management of functions that comes from a competitive and entre- 
preneurial environment; and an acceptance of the need for objective mea- 
sures of organizational and individual performance (Pratchett and Wing- 
field 1994, p. 34). 


Some British actors, however, refuse to recognize the permanence of 
some of the forces that Thatcherism released. For Malde: 


the grounds are ripe for the public servant to retreat back into the neu- 
trality camp and to argue the virtues of the tradition of honesty, integrity, 
fairness and equity, as the vital principles of democratic governance 
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which only public servants are uniquely placed to uphold. Blurring this 
with the notions of profit and ‘market testing’ or even ‘politicised public 
servant’ would risk the breaking down of the bedrock of democratic life 
(1994, pp. 12-13). 


Malde advocates direct action by public officials and maintains that as pub- 
lic servants and citizens ‘they are entitled to have their views better 
reflected in government policy’ (p. 13). This is an astonishing statement; as 
well as being antithetical to the traditional ‘minister-mandarin relationship’, 
it is in direct contradiction to the characteristics Malde identifies as essential 
to a public sector ethos — honesty, integrity, fairness and equity! As noted, 
it also fails to recognize the permanence of the changing nature of govern- 
ance (see Kirkpatrick and Lucio 1996, p. 7). 

There is an important point to be made here. As Pattison (1994) observes, 
it is the success of the moral vision of the market which has made ethical 
concerns more visible; prior to the new right critique the existence of an 
essentially altruistic public sector ethos was taken for granted. NPM 
assumed ‘a culture of public service honesty as given’ and devices insti- 
tuted to ensure ‘honesty and neutrality’ (such as rules of procedure and 
restraints on discretion) were therefore removed without concern (Hood 
1991, p. 16). If there has been a decline in probity, the champions of the 
traditional public sector ethos have to face up to the possibility that it was 
kept in place for so long as much by rigid sanctions as by a saint-like devo- 
tion to abstract values. 


THE BLURRING OF THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN STATE AND 
CIVIL SOCIETY 


Given the above, it is unsurprising that the concept of a unique public 
sector ethos has been most seriously challenged by the growth of agencies 
which straddle the boundary between the state and civil society. The blur- 
ring between the private and public sectors and the ‘hybrid’ organizations 
which can result, noted by Jacobs (1998, p. 330) in his examination of an 
American region, becomes apparent in Britain when one tries to classify 
local organizations. For example, the Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology (UMIST) might see the uni- 
versities as ‘autonomous private sector charities’ (The Independent, 14 
August 1996), but a more accurate reflection of their relationship with the 
state would surely class them as predominantly state-funded bodies. Also, 
while Chambers of Commerce argue that they are private sector organiza- 
tions which are unsupported by the state and bound by market imperatives, 
their main role is to offer services to their members and breaking even is 
all that is expected of them. 

However, it is the status of quangos which is most difficult to determine 
and their growth has been a key factor in obscuring the dividing line 
between state and society. Training and Enterprise Councils (TECs) were 
set up in 1989 to ‘run government training and give business leadership to 
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local enterprise policies’ (Cole and John 1996, p. 9). For Haughton, Peck 
and Strange (1997, p. 91), “TECs represent an unusual institutional form ... 
perhaps best described as quasi-partnerships’. The state classifies TECs as 
‘non-profit making private sector companies ... working under contract to 
the Employment Department Group’ (Marr 1996, p. 78). Marr argues this 
is ‘creative verbal accounting’ (ibid.); in fact, it is simply untrue. Not a 
single TEC has recruited members by open advertisement (Marr p. 91); 
recruitment is solely by government patronage and TECs are funded and 
effectively controlled by the Department for Education and Employment. 
Whatever the rhetoric, TECs are adjuncts of central government and, as 
such, are public sector bodies. Despite this, their conceptions of account- 
ability, their various ‘mission statements’, and the perception officers some- 
times give of ‘us and them’ with regard to local government (Haughton et 
al. 1997), indicate an ethos in which private sector ethical notions cur- 
rently predominate. 

Other organizations are more difficult to define. For example, ‘Business 
Link Staffordshire’ is supported financially by a wide range of public bodies 
and private sector organizations, ranging from the local chambers of com- 
merce, Staffordshire Development Agency, the Staffordshire TEC and local 
councils. ‘Business Link Staffordshire’ is an independent company, with a 
board made up of both representatives of local authorities and (like the 
TECs) with a majority from private sector business managers. It also 
seconds staff from local authorities. Just what is its status? Ostensibly priv- 
ate, it could not (indeed, would not) exist without the encouragement and 
financial aid of the state. 

The debate about definitions, as the ethos of many TECs indicates, is an 
important one. For Davis, an acceptance of different definitions can lead to 
an: ‘acceptance of different principles of standards ... [and] ... there can 
be no justifiable reason for applying different standards to different public 
services simply because the bodies which provide them are constituted in 
different forms’ (1996, p.3). Such bodies, where both public and private 
values co-exist, are clearly under pressure to evolve a new ethos to inform 
their working practices. 


CO-OPERATION ACROSS THE DIVIDE 


The blurring of the divide by new forms of local service provision and the 
creation of new bodies is not the only reason for pressure on the ethos of 
public sector workers. Public and private co-operation on large-scale pro- 
jects is increasingly being seen by local élites as essential for economic suc- 
cess. As Cole and John have discovered, local policy makers now try to 
influence: 


a wider set of processes which are thought to affect local economic pros- 
perity. Whereas in the past only a few private sector actors really wanted 
local economic policy intervention, now there is a greater awareness of 
the need to market economic activity and more competition with Euro- 
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pean cities ... the result is networks based on trust and exchange 
between public and private sectors (Cole and John 1996, p. 8). 


The meeting of public and private ethics can be positive, then. In Leeds: 
‘there has developed a culture of co-operation between public and private 
elites in the city which has its expression in public decisions whether it is 
for charitable causes or to join public-private partnerships’ (Cole and John 
1996, p. 10). This is not a case of Mammon calling the shots, but ‘an accom- 
modation between the city and business based on sharing many objectives’ 
(ibid., p. 11). Staffordshire’s successful bids for Single Regeneration Budget 
(SRB) money were founded on just such an accommodation. Developers 
seeking planning permission for development are required by some local 
authorities to provide a new community facility as part of the agreement 
(Heatley 1990); such agreements may draw entrepreneurs into more co- 
operative working relationships with the public sector (but add, of course, 
to the ethical uncertainty). 

Such working relationships have the capacity to go far beyond areas such 
as economic development. The Labour government’s new Education Action 
Zones encourage public and private co-operation to assist educational pro- 
vision in deprived areas; a mark of just how far such co-operation has 
spread is Lambeth Council’s decision to broker such a deal with a private 
firm supplying educational services and to employ a private inspection and 
advisory service to assist in raising standards in the borough’s primary 
schools (Rafferty 1998). Effectively, the private sector is helping to run 
schools in the public ate 


TOWARDS A NEW PUBLIC-PRIVATE SYNTHESIS OF VALUES? 

The ability of ‘street level bureaucrats’ to guide organizational policy is well 
documented (Lipsky 1980). The ability of firms to co-ordinate and control is 
generally over-stated, organizational efficiency often taking precedence 
over central direction (McGuinness 1991, p. 71); this applies as much to 
central government’s attempts to control local government as it does to 
private sector organizations. For senior representatives of commerce and 
industry in Staffordshire, it is clear that the majority were aware of a whole 
range of influences impinging on their ability to meet their organization's 
objectives. For the most part, they recognized the need to balance com- 
munity and private interests. Similarly, an examination of private and pub- 
lic sector partnerships in Sheffield and Wakefield noted that both sides had 
become ‘genuinely committed to the philosophy and practice’ under- 
pinning the partnership (in Bruce 1993, p. 333), such co-operation was com- 
bating ‘one of the fundamental weaknesses of the British economy, the 
degree of separation between the private and public sectors’ (ibid.). 

It is perhaps uncontroversial to note that there is a consensus that the 
private sector ethos has ‘invaded’ the public sector, but given the blurring 
of the state-civil society divide and the growth of semi-private and semi- 
public organizations, it seems inconceivable that, as Cole and John’s find- 
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ings intimate (1996, p. 21), the process has not been happening the other 
way. That is, that elements of the public sector ethos will have affected 
those private sector organizations with which it is in regular contact. For 
example, Richard Priestley, Chief Executive of the North Staffordshire 
Health Authority, feels the relationship of the health authority with its priv- 
ate sector partners is ‘stimulating’ and he feels the issues those partners 
have to face mean they may gain organizationally from an increased sense 
of ‘social responsibility’. Such gains may be especially felt at local level, 
where the consequences of commercial decisions impinge more obviously 
on the decision-maker’s own community. Research supports the belief that 
there has been a growth in public and private sector local actors developing 
strategic policy based upon their common interests (Cole and John 1996; 
Peck and Tickell 1994; Heatley 1990; Hutchinson 1994), a growth paralleled 
in other countries (Jacobs 1996, 1998). Not all observers are convinced that 
they represent ‘some new found spirit of co-operation’ (Peck and Tickell 
1994, p. 263), but many actors are convinced that such co-operation is larg- 
ely positive. 

Stoke’s Chief Executive Brian Smith, one of the key players in Stafford- 
shire decision making, believes: 

It’s not difficult to get [the business community] on side in a partnership, 

because identifying common purpose in the city isn’t difficult ... if I'm 

sitting on a board with four or five private sector key leaders from the 

business world here they’ve more and more become to understand the 

public sector ethos and vice versa (interview with authors 1997) 


While Brian Smith recognized that some local business people still adopted 
a ‘blinkered approach’, the increasing number of joint projects had led to 
a much greater level of understanding and appreciation than he had ever 
believed possible; he felt that private companies had adopted elements of 
the public sector ethos and a ‘community perception’ could be seen. 

Responding to our initial survey, most managing directors of local com- 
panies saw their employees as their paramount personal obligation 
(whatever their formal obligations) and the majority also recognized a for- 
mal obligation to the public. Some went further — Brian Patterson, Chief 
Executive of Wedgwood, felt that: 


my job is to reconcile the needs of the key stakeholders, the investors, 
suppliers, customers, employees, local community [and] local authority 
... is there a clear order of priority? I guess there isn’t, it’s a continual 
balancing act trying to balance the needs of all these stakeholders with 
your ear to the market (interview with authors 1997) 


Such responses make it clear that, whatever the overriding needs of profit, 
a commitment to broader values is real, and informs private sector decision 
making. Many clearly had a deep attachment to their local communities. It 
was not only local companies who felt this attachment: managers of multi- 
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national companies felt personally obliged to play a part in the local com- 
munity and some followed an organizational strategy of actively support- 
ing local businesses. 

For Bogdanor, any analogy drawn between management in the public 
and private sectors is highly flawed because there is no accountability or 
ethical code in the private sector that can be compared to the norms govern- 
ing public sector workers and elected members (Bogdanor 1994). We would 
argue, on the basis of our own investigations, that while there may be no 
formal accountability to the public nor a common ethical code, managers 
and executives in the private sector clearly have a set of generalized ethical 
objectives, which they pursue in their daily life and against which they 
judge the operational activities of their organizations. 

Despite this, local bureaucrats often have negative views about business 
and business people, believing that public sector workers behaved with 
more honesty and integrity, and that those in the private sector are ‘not 
always as honest as they might be’ (in Pratchett and Wingfield 1994, p. 27). 
However, there does not appear to be a general hostility to change in the 
public sector; Haughton et al. found that ‘most local players are broadly 
sympathetic with the competitiveness initiative’ (1997, p. 95). For Richard 
Priestley, ‘very many aspects of the private sector now permeate our acts 
and our thoughts’ and he found ‘no conceptual difficulty in ensuring that 
the best and appropriate aspects of practice from the private sector are 
incorporated within the public contracts’ negotiated by his health authority. 
For Butcher (1993), such acceptance is a consequence of a number of comp- 
lementary factors emanating from different points on the political spectrum. 
‘New-wave’ management thinking from the private sector, as symbolized 
by Peters and Waterman’s In Search of Excellence (1982), has permeated pub- 
lic-sector thinking because our society has become more pluralistic and 
more demanding and because new right ideas have been so successful 
across the political spectrum. Butcher (1993, p. 66) therefore suggests that 
this should lead to the interests of consumers becoming better represented. 

Our research, however, suggests that some public sector organizations 
are much less responsive to the interests of consumers of public services 
than they are to those of their sponsoring organizations. Organizations in 
the (non-profit making) private sector are also weighted towards the inter- 
ests of client groups and ‘public sector policy makers’. That sector appears 
to have been at least partly colonized and captured by the public policy 
network, illustrating the blurring between private and public. To quote the 
remarks of the local head of one well-known national pressure group: 


Our organization seeks to serve the interests of [the particular group in 
society]. However, we are obliged to serve the interests of social services 
and the area health authority. We also serve the interests of the [national 
organization] ... I feel most obliged to serve the interest of social ser- 
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vices. Without their support, both financially and esteem [sic], we would 
not be able to serve our client group (questionnaire reply 1996) 


Likewise, the head of a registered advice charity told us that while formally 
he served the ‘community’ he personally felt most obligated to serve the 
local politicians, who were the main source of his organization’s operating 
funds. Profit-making private sector organizations might also be partly 
‘colonized’ in this way; we have found that, when formulating policy or 
making operational decisions, some private sector organizations claim to 
take more consideration of the views of local government actors than they 
do of their own board. 


THE PROBLEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


Such problems are the inevitable, if unintended, consequence of radical 
change. The changing of the boundaries of the state has meant that 
divisions between public, private and voluntary sectors are ‘shifting and 
opaque’ (Rhodes 1997, p. 35); such developments have meant a new process 
of government in which a number of different organizations engage in 
‘governance’ (Rhodes 1996, 1997). At local level there has been an increase 
in both ‘the importance and number of appointed bodies exercising govern- 
ment powers’ (Davis 1996, p.4). Public and private actors are now 
developing strategic policy together in all our regions; such co-operation is 
forging a new public service ethos rooted both in public notions of, for 
example, honesty, impartiality and community service and private notions 
of, for example, competition and consumer choice. 

Undeniably, there has been real concern about the processes of account- 
ability in agencies spanning the public-private divide, as noted by the 
Nolan committee’s report on standards in public life (Nolan 1995, p. 24). 
The group Democratic Audit was more critical than Nolan, noting that the 
majority of such agencies are unaccountable: for example, less than half of 
them allow the public to examine members’ interests (Weir and Hall 1994). 
For Daly, accountability in the health service is now ‘deeply flawed’ (Daly 
1996, pp. 61-2). 

It is important to note that the growth of agencies is not implicitly ‘anti- 
democratic’. Marketization has meant that public services have been made 
to take some notice of what the public really wants (Potter 1988, p. 160). 
Rhodes notes that ‘the exercise of citizenship is not equated with one 
activity (voting)’ (1987, p. 67); as Potter points out, ‘the voting slip cast in 
the ballot box cannot be used to signify consumers’ preferences in any but 
the grossest fashion’ (1988, p.152). Such ‘democratic accountability’ 
amounts to little more than a request by public actors to ‘trust our motives 
and ethics’ rather than offering anything concrete and useful to the con- 
sumer of public services. The much maligned Citizen’s Charter — revamped 
with measurable acceptable standards for delivery of services — could offer 
a greater measure of accountability than the charade of democratic account- 
ability given by the current electoral system. 
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However, Ranson argues that ‘a new moral and political order’ built on 
‘individual rights and public accountability of government to consumer 
choice in the market place’ (1990, p. 193) is fundamentally flawed. Hill 
agrees that the attempts to marry consumer sovereignty and state regulat- 
ory power have been flawed by increasing centralization. As Hill recog- 
nizes, consumer and citizen should not be seen as ‘antithetical concepts’, 
and services ‘need to be accountable to individuals and communities in 
both a political and a direct sense’ (1994, p. 232). Underpinning this must 
be a new sense of public service, traversing the increasingly blurred barrier 
between the state and civil society. As this paper indicates, there is evidence 
of a ‘new sense of public service’ manifest in private sector actors engaged 
in the delivery of ‘public’ services. 


A PARADOX IN PUBLIC PERCEPTION 


Most citizens never were active in the public sphere. They were consumers 
of the products of public and bureaucratized state institutions whose occu- 
pants at all levels broadly adhered to, and cultivated public trust in, formal 
public morality and the values of service. This community of value has not 
survived the changes of the eighties — and like all communities, cannot be 
recalled into being by the popular demand of non-participants. It is, put 
bluntly, merely sentimental to mourn the passing of institutions in whose 
patriarchal good intentions the citizen felt he could trust, since from the 
Monarchy to the Water Company these are now colonized by possessive 
individuals like himself. 

The evidence that the public is against the private provision of local ser- 
vices is in any case, unconvincing. Research indicates overwhelming public 
satisfaction with their refuse collection service, the most common service 
to have been privatized (Lynn 1992, pp. 70-8); standards have ‘improved 
significantly’ in that area since CCT (Deakin and Walsh 1996, p. 44). The 
belief that the public cares little about how services are provided, but is 
primarily concerned with the quality of service provided, may be a more 
accurate reflection of public attitudes to service provision. There has, for 
example, been a more positive attitude towards local government in recent 
public surveys which suggest considerable improvement ‘which may of 
course reflect the introduction of competition’ and that ‘local politicians 
may have responded to public concerns about accountability and consul- 
tation’ rather better than their critics have ever acknowledged (Rallings et 
al. 1994, p. 12). 

This paradox (welcome changes which improve service, deplore the eth- 
ics of the same changes) lies at the heart of the current debate about the 
public sector ethos. Clearly, a mis-match has arisen between the ‘new ethics’ 
(they are, of course, very ancient ones) of the social market place and a set 
of deep-seated expectations in the political culture of the UK. This mis- 
match is probably best generally categorized in terms of de-institutionaliz- 
ation. The values of public life, and the ethics of conduct governing the 
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behaviour of public people in the UK, have never been reflected in the 
private behaviour of the citizenry. What was expected of the denizens of 
the public sector in all its incarnations (to some extent it still is) was a 
personal ethic of service to the commonweal. In their private behaviour 
public sector figures were called upon to symbolize and embody the formal 
(even ceremonial) morality of church and state. If the private morality of the 
population in general might, from the 1960s onwards, undergo significant 
change, the moral expectations of the state — from the monarchy to the 
gasman - might not. The state, in all its massive post-war extension, might 
be bumbling, antique, self-important, slow and laughably inefficient. Its 
integrity and its good intentions were never, however, in question. 

The experience of an empowered and aggressively market-oriented fin- 
ance industry (in the housing sector, pension sector, private investment/ 
savings sector) has clearly shocked many citizens whose expectations were 
formed by the (highly bureaucratized) supportive integrity of the ‘nanny 
State’. Many signally failed to appreciate that the market doctrine they 
endorsed electorally for application to public affairs, would impact signifi- 
cantly on the conduct of their private affairs. From the financial wreckage 
of the Gooda Walker syndicate at Lloyds to the more modest (but more 
widespread) scandal of oversold mortgage debt, the lesson is of the exploi- 
tation of individual trust in pursuit of private interest. The trust thus 
exploited was (and is) a product of the residual expectation that great insti- 
tutions will reflect public (and institutionalized) morality and not the newly 
embraced morality of the market place. 

In deconstructing broad swathes of the public institutions that delivered 
services in the UK, the edifice of public sector ethics was also deconstructed. 
The citizen was pleased to buy gas shares but appears to be dismayed by 
the discovery that the gasman is now in the business of profit — and not in 
the business of social provision. With the de-institutionalization of services 
comes the de-institutionalization of morality. The well-understood distinc- 
tion between how a citizen did behave and how a citizen ought to behave 
(that which allowed an ‘Arthur Daley’ to be an earnestly principled moral 
pillar when called upon for jury service) is eroded. The great institutions 
of state no longer symbolize and embody the ethical aspirations of the priv- 
ate person as citizen but are instead colonized by the private morality of 
private aspiration. The loss is to both the concept and the public perception 
of ‘citizenship’ — the activities associated with citizenship can no longer be 
readily distinguished from those associated with the pursuit of private 
interest. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE - A SYNTHESIS OF VALUES 


However complex the ethical issues, it is undeniable that the current meet- 
ing between private and public sector can be seen as positive. The beneficial 
impact of market imperatives has been too often overlooked or minimized 
by critics. As Summers points out: 
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one of the most valuable benefits of opening up what have traditionally 
been local government domains to outside organizations — whether they 
be commercial organizations, quangos, charities, NHS trusts or housing 
associations — is that there has been the opportunity to see how different 
means of decision-making perform; thus presenting alternatives to the 
traditional monolithic, hierarchical and departmentalized local authority 
model (Summers 1996, p. 210). 


To fear that such changes to ‘existing attitudes, values and procedures may 
lead to mismanagement’ (Doig 1995a, pp. 109-10) is too pessimistic. Local 
government officers have often been recruited from outside the public sec- 
tor, and it cannot be seriously argued that such appointments have led to 
a less honest local culture. The appointment of private sector managers to 
NHS boards has not led to a ‘relaxation of ethical standards’ (Sheaff and 
West 1997, p. 202). The appointment of ‘outsiders’ as Permanent Secretaries 
and the increase in open advertising for senior public service posts 
(Mountfield 1997) indicate that the public sector ethos will continue to be 
enriched by other imperatives. 

Whilst the suggestion of a synthesis occurring between public and private 
values which has affected both sectors is rather bolder, there is support for 
the proposal. A recent examination of public and private sector managerial 
responses to Thatcherism found ‘an emphasis . . . on the enterprise culture 
and on market values have impacted on managerial attitudes’ and that 
‘there does appear to be some convergence between public and private 
sectors in these respects’ (Poole et al. 1995, p. 285). The authors also found 
that market values have led to a refocusing towards the views of consumers 
‘and this has progressively impacted upon managerial policies, actions and 
behaviour’ (ibid., p. 285). 

Of course, changes in the public sector ethos raise concerns about ‘the 
demeanour of the whole state’; notwithstanding the attempts of the OECD 
to construct an ‘ethics infrastructure’, a new ethos which covered civil ser- 
vants, ministers, local government and ‘appointed managers’ would be 
breaking ‘new constitutional territory’ for Britain (Greenaway 1995, p. 373) 
and an ethos which attempted to encompass private sector actors would 
encounter even greater difficulty. The Audit Commission still seeks to 
‘identify a locus for the building, owning and policing of an ethical environ- 
ment’ (Doig 1995a, p. 112). Nolan’s ‘seven principles of public life’ (1995, 
p. 14) have been seen by some as essential principles for holders of public 
office (Davis 1996) but the principles are too rooted in the traditional 
notions of a public sector ethos to be applicable to the new systems of 
governance emerging. There has been an ‘increased pressure on public sec- 
tor managers to adjust to a rapidly changing environment but without a 
series of supports at local level having necessarily emerged’ (Poole et al. 
1995, p. 285). One such support must be the emergence of an ethical 
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environment which reflects the new reality of widespread private sector 
involvement in the provision of public services. 

The Chartered Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy (CIPFA), not- 
ing that developments such as more commercial styles of management were 
changing the culture of the public sector, identified three fundamental prin- 
ciples equally applicable to private and public sector organizations: (i) 
‘openness or the disclosure of information’, (ii) integrity or ‘straightforward 
dealing and completeness’, and (iii) accountability or ‘holding individuals 
responsible for their actions’ (in Rhodes 1996, p. 654). The nebulous nature 
of these ‘three fundamental principles’ hints at the difficulties of con- 
structing an operationally viable new public service code. 


FROM PROCESS TO OUTPUTS - A SHIFT IN ETHICAL FOCUS 


Changes in public service values are, as Pratchett and Wingfield put it: 
‘more than peripheral phenomena ... they strike to the very heart of the 
institutional transformation taking place in contemporary local govern- 
ment’ (1996, p. 655). The thesis, the public sector ethos, has been confronted 
by its antithesis in developments such as new public management, but the 
belief that the effects of the resulting synthesis have been largely negative 
cannot survive empirical examination. That the effect has been one way 
can also not go unchallenged. While the evidence for a benevolent effect on 
the private sector offered here is largely anecdotal, the findings of empirical 
research also suggest the adoption of public sector ethics by private sector 
actors. A new ethical code — an ethos of public service applicable to both 
public and private sector actors and organizations involved in service pro- 
vision — is seen by some as a desirable result. 

For example, Palfrey and Thomas argue that the starting point of such 
a code for the next century might be that policy makers and implementors 
follow: ‘(a) honesty (b) equity (c) impartiality (d) respect [for views of all 
participants in the process] (e) [in the case of the professional evaluator] 
adherence to high levels of competence’ (1996, pp. 282-4). We wish to sug- 
gest, however, that listing the key elements of a code of conduct in this 
fashion is an inherently unsatisfactory way of characterizing the culture of 
the policy and managerial community engaged in the business of service 
co-ordination and delivery. 

As in the case of the work of the Nolan committee, whose aspirational 
list of the characteristics of the good public servant increasingly informs 
codes of conduct and accountability across a wide spectrum of the public 
service (see DETR 1998), such formulae provide a legalistic checklist but 
throw little light on the policy orientation or managerial ‘mind set’ of those 
engaged in the new governance. They define the ways in which short- 
comings and malfeasance shall be identified — and presumably acted 
against. They do not describe the way in which such communities now 
define the nature of the public interest and identify the most appropriate 
means for its pursuit. 
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Our study of the Staffordshire decision-making community has led us, 
by contrast, to characterize the newly emerging culture through a descrip- 
tion of the way in which members of that community now conceptualize 
their task. This reconceptualization lies at the heart of that synthesis of 
private and public sector values which we call the public service ethos. 

Central to the new culture of governance referred to here is a shift in 
ethical focus from process to end product, and from a professionally self- 
referencing definition of efficiency and effectiveness to one defined in terms 
of outcomes. This shift in focus informs the range of solutions available for 
the resolution of public service delivery problems, the way in which pri- 
orities are identified and set, and the style in which solutions are presented 
and justified. 

Importantly, such a characterization offers the possibility of a generic 
explanation of a range of phenomena associated with NPM including the 
concepts of ‘enabling’, ‘customer service orientation’, the demands for 
greater access and accountability in the conduct of public affairs, and the 
concern with ‘market-led’ solutions. 

It also generates its own shortlist of managerial characteristics which pro- 
ceed naturally from the shift in focus — but this list is of descriptors and 
not prescriptions. The list includes pragmatism (and by implication the 
eschewing of ideologically prescribed policy solutions); a concern with qual- 
ity (as defined by the client/customer and not by the producer/ 
professional); the need for procedural transparency (where transparency is 
understood as information about the decision-making process which is in 
a form accessible to the ordinary concerned citizen); the proposition that 
consumer consultation should lie at the heart of priority setting. 

The public service ethos thus described has borrowed from the private 
sector the notion of the discipline of the marketplace (with all that flows 
from that) and applied it to the ‘pseudo-market’ of the recipients of public 
services — who are, of course, without real market power. Moreover, the 
absence of a market-powerful primary customer for public and semi-public 
services is not compensated for via mechanisms such as the introduction 
of a ‘quasi-market’ of producer cartels (as, for example, in the NHS internal 
market). Rather it is achieved through the change in managerial culture 
described above which treats the users of public provision as if they were 
market-powerful. For this reason, the term ‘pseudo-market’ is used here as 
it distinguishes between the market-like terminology which is fashionable 
among service deliverers but which reflects no real market relationship, 
and the term ‘quasi-market’ which already has a specific and different 
meaning in the literature (Le Grand and Bartlett 1993, p. 10). 

The move from public sector ethos to public service ethos might thus be 
understood as a move from seeing the public as a client/supplicant to one 
of seeing them as a consumer/ purchaser. This change, where it has already 
occurred or is in the process of occurring, manifests itself in a range of 
different ways. Local authorities, for example, increasingly have press and 
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public relations departments, just as companies do. They operate expensive 
reception desks modelled on bank or building society high street premises 
with staff in smart corporate costume. The function of these is chiefly to 
confirm the (artificial) status of their clients as customers and this confir- 
mation is required as much by the organization itself as it is to make a 
signal to the citizen. 

Similarly, housing authorities in the 1980s and early 1990s, especially 
where they were Labour controlled, generally resisted the various changes 
in the policy environment that led to the privatization of their housing 
stocks. At the time of writing, no less than three of Staffordshire’s nine 
housing authorities, all with Labour majorities, are actively considering the 
voluntary transfer of their entire housing stock out of direct control. While 
central government’s housing finance regime is clearly the catalyst for this, 
it also represents a change of attitude away from one whose origins were 
largely ideological to one whose ethical foundation is the pragmatic ques- 
tion ‘how can we get the most people housed in the manner and style 
which they prefer’. Interestingly, this ‘outcome-oriented’ approach renders 
redundant some of the sorts of questions which had importance in the past. 
‘Will any private interest benefit from the use of a public sector asset?’ is 
no longer a problem since the ethical consideration is now couched in terms 
of an optimum outcome for the customer/consumer group and not in terms 
of the motives of the actors engaged in provision. 

It is this outcome-orientated service ethos which we see increasingly 
emerging as the managerial and decision-making style in the local auth- 
orities and the local and regional quangos whose leaders we have studied. 
It is a style which at face value bears resemblance to some aspects of private 
sector values. The resemblance, however, disguises a complex redefinition 
of what constitutes service to the public which involves a synthesis of a 
managerial culture with more traditional notions of good conduct. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, the solution both to current concerns about the conduct of public 
affairs and to the paradox in public expectation to which we refer elsewhere 
in this paper cannot be by recourse to a lost code of public ethics. Rather 
it must be to a mixture of formal regulation and clear lines of accountability, 
suitably informed by the new consensus currently being forged across tra- 
ditional private/public divides by the practitioner community now 
involved in delivering public service in the UK. 

That consensus is still, of course, emerging — and as is inevitable in so 
large and disparate an area of national life, it is not doing so with either 
geographic or sectoral uniformity. Nevertheless, our Staffordshire research 
leads us to believe that the delineation of that consensus, which we refer 
to as the new public service ethos, offers the most productive route to a 
general understanding of the impact of New Public Management and 
related developments on regional and local practitioner communities. 
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NOTE 


1. The article is illustrated by the opinions of a decision-making élite from the private and 
public sectors, surveyed during 1996 and interviewed at length during the first half of 1997 
as part of an in-depth study into local élite decision making in Staffordshire. In our initial 
survey, 231 senior people in the public and private sectors were surveyed or interviewed 
between February—May 1996; the response rate was 52.4 per cent. Following this, an élite 
of 24 senior people (nominated by respondents to the initial survey) in a range of organiza- 
tions were personally interviewed (interviews ranging from 1 to 4 hours) between January- 
April 1997. 
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FROM CHAOS TO PATTERNS OF 
UNDERSTANDING: REFLECTIONS ON THE 
DYNAMICS OF EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT 
DECISION MAKING 


BRUCE CUTTING AND ALEXANDER KOUZMIN 


Like other liberal-democratic governments, Australia has been going through a pro- 
cess of dramatic change in political and administrative structures and processes. 
There has been the well-documented shift from controlling inputs to managing for 
results which has resulted in the desired enhancement of executive government’s 
responsibility and accountability for outcomes. 

A clear understanding of the evolving process of cabinet decision making points 
the way ahead to the next phase of reform. What lies ahead could, indeed, be more 
revolutionary than what has been achieved to date. 

Weber’s dynamic concept of authority and domination, when understood as 
Weber himself used it, can tell one much about change and future possible evol- 
ution. It helps, heuristically, to indicate that government decision-making processes 
have already evolved to a sophisticated level. However, there is still much develop- 
ment that should be undertaken to maintain the quality of decision making. For 
instance, the move to small policy-advising departments and separated administrat- 
ive programme-delivery agencies could be seen as a natural evolution and quite 
predictable. 

Good governance relies much on attaining a balance, in Weber’s terms, between 
the ethics of intention (means) and the ethics of responsibility (ends). Together, they 
make the ‘true man’ who can have a ‘vocation of politics’ says Weber — but the 
‘true man’ is hard to find. What is needed, therefore, are decision-making processes 
that are good at drawing out this balance. Well-established patterns of social action, 
encapsulated in Weber’s sociology and typographically oriented hermeneutics, can 
help identify how this could be achieved. For instance, when one understands Web- 
er's ideal types of authority structure as the core of a comprehensive conceptual 
model with constant interplay and movement over time, one can get a hint of how 
government decision making could be further enhanced. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article is not an attempt to apply the latest management ‘fad’ or ‘pop’ 
analysis to the processes of government. Weber (1947, 1949, 1962, 1978), 
Hegel (1977) and Lonergan (1957) are definitely not ‘pop’. It attempts to 
outline an alternative understanding of the basic patterns underlying the 
1999 structure of institutions and processes of governance. It attempts to 
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capture the patterns of leadership and management that are manifest in 
the ‘Westminster’ model of governance and administration. Of particular 
interest is the performance of the executive government and the way it 
exercises power, principally through its cabinet decision-making process. 

Such an alternative understanding equips one to make some other obser- 
vations about directions in which patterns of governance might usefully be 
developed. Weber (1947) was able to do this in his day and he did postulate 
some fundamental human patterns in the way societies operate. He tried 
to encapsulate the patterns by the use of his ‘ideal types’. Weber did not, 
however, set out the key ideas that underlined his theory of ideal types in 
a way that enabled his readers to easily grasp the conceptual framework 
of the system he was working with; to a certain extent, the fundamental 
patterns of motivation and behaviour applicable to leadership and management 
have ‘languished on the vine’. The fundamental ‘ideal type’ concept essen- 
tially tries to put a structure to patterns of human interaction that are com- 
plex, difficult to grasp and empirically ambiguous (Freund 1968; Wallace 
1994). 

While the foundations of patterns of behaviour (Jung 1963, 1971; Edelman 
1992) could still be regarded as being in the speculative category, there is, 
certainly, sufficient substance to gain some appreciation of why the study 
of patterns of motivation and behaviour can be a powerful source of under- 
standing. There are patterns of similarity that can help differentiate and 
understand particular individuals and their actions. The most useful pat- 
terns are those linked to the basic determinants of the individual’s motiv- 
ation. The particular ‘pattern of three’ that can be drawn from a number 
of sources is briefly outlined and developed into a conceptual framework 
for the study of organizational and political processes. In so doing, the 
article develops a different insight into Weber’s notion of value-rationality 
and argues why there might actually be no ‘missing’, fourth ideal type of 
value rationality (Satow 1975) - or, rather, that perhaps there are many 
rationalities, all being formed by some combination of the basic three types. 

From a search for causal explanation in social behaviour, Weber (1949) 
searched for basic motivations behind human and social action and arrived 
at his conception of ideal types of social action, legitimacy and authority. 
These are most succinctly expressed as the three sources of legitimate auth- 
ority — namely, traditional, charismatic and legal-rational (Weber 1947, 
1949, 1962). 

The Enneagram is one typology (Haeri 1989; Palmer 1991, 1995). The 
Jungian typology Jung 1971; Moreno 1970; Odajnyk 1976; Pedersen 1993; 
Robertson 1995; von Franz 1971) and the Greek gods (Handy 1978; Moore 
and Gillette 1990; Otto 1954) are others based on an understanding of the 
patterns of personal motivation (Haeri 1989; Palmer 1991, 1995). There are 
many sustainable correlations between these typologies. The central thesis 
of the Enneagram is that basic human motivation can be seen to derive 
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from the three primal centres, euphemistically described as ‘heart’, ‘head’ 
and ‘gut’. 

The ‘dynamic of three’ is contained in both Weber and the Enneagram 
and demonstrates that the essential attributes of Weber’s three rationalities 
are basically the same as the three spaces of the Enneagram. A synthesis of 
essentially the same human energy structure leads to a powerful conceptual 
framework to study and understand an integrated picture of personal and 
organized group behaviour. 

This article focuses on the dynamic of three rationalities that is most clearly 
captured in ideal types of authority (the three basic ways in which a system 
of authority is legitimated for both leaders and the led). This pattern of 
three encapsulates a deep truth of the pysche which is manifest in many 
aspects of human activity. Viewing human activity and processes through 
this particular window or conceptual framework can prove to be both 
instructive and useful in attaining a higher level of understanding and a 
greater capacity to decide on the most effective course of action. 


THE DYNAMIC OF THREE 


Common to both Weber’s ideal types and the Enneagram is the dynamic 
of three (Cutting and Kouzmin 1997a, 1997b). Coming to Weber with an 
understanding of the Enneagram is about a transformation in thinking from 
the ‘small picture’ of the individual to the vast canvas that is society (and 
vice-versa). Much thought and wisdom has gone into the construction of 
each typology, but they have been developed from perspectives at either 
end of the social spectrum. The Enneagram is about the individual 
operating in external environments and Weber's ideal types are based on 
patterns of social action and authority that are accepted as legitimate by 
whole groups of people. The missing dimension in much of Weber’s work 
is an acknowledgment that these same patterns of rationality are manifest 
within individual social actors themselves — that is, the energy patterns of 
motivation within an individual are reflected, on the larger scale, through 
the patterns of society’s culture and order. 

There is also a congruence in the observation of movement within the 
dynamic of three. For both Weber and the Enneagram, the direction of devel- 
opment is against the arrow (see figure 1). Weber, however, considered that 
the evolution from traditional, through charismatic, orientations culminates 
in the legal-rational expression, with this being the height of human devel- 
opment. The Enneagram, on the other hand, allows for continuous move- 
ment around the triangle. 

This dynamic can be understood at a deeper level by reference to the 
logic of the Hegelian dialectical argument (Hegel 1977). Syntheses tran- 
scend the conflict between opposites and in so doing deliver a greater 
understanding. Hegel (1977) argued that this dialectic is not merely a 
method of argument or thought but is, itself, the way in which the whole 
universe could be thought to develop. This dialectic has also been portrayed 
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1 Weber’s traditional rationality 


2 Lonergan’s higher viewpoint 
3 Enneagram instinctive centre (gut) 


1 Weber's legal rationality 1 Weber’s charismatic rationality 
2 Lonergan’s domain of science 2 Lonergan’s domain of common sense 
3 Enneagram mental centre (head) 3 Enneagram emotional centre (heart) 


FIGURE 1 The Dynamic of Three as observed by Weber, Lonergan and the Enneagram 


by Lonergan (1957) as the tension between the domains of science and com- 
mon sense. While ‘the domains of science and common sense are distinct, 
... they are functionally related parts within a single knowledge of a single 
world’ (Lonergan 1957, pp. 292 and 297). It is through the tension and inter- 
action of the two domains that understanding is advanced (Capra 1976; de 
Bono 1990). 

That Weber himself might have seen the dynamic of three operating in this 
way can be inferred from Breiner’s (1996, p. 20) interpretation: 


But the vocational politician has to do more than this: for he or she must 
know how to pursue power within the constraints imposed by the logic 
of the three legitimate forms of domination. In particular, the agent must 
know that the struggle for political power through and within the mod- 
ern state and political party will be subject to a constant oscillation 
between the exercise of charismatic and formal-legal domination. 


Weber speaks to the dynamic of three in his discussion of Politics as a 
Vocation (Weber 1978) by his lengthy discussion on the tension between 
the ethics of responsibility and the ethics of intention. He pointed to the 
requirement for realistic passion — ‘a passionate commitment to a realistic 
cause’ (Weber 1978, p. 212) — and a sense of judgment, both of which charac- 
terize the higher viewpoint that reconciles the two opposing ethics. Weber 
would have this reconciliation of the opposites achieved within the single 
‘more mature man who feels his responsibility for the consequences genu- 
inely and with all his heart and acts according to the ethics of responsibility 
and says at whatever point it may be: “Here I stand: I can be no other” 
(Weber 1978, p. 224). Unfortunately, however, the capacity to regularly 
bring about this reconciliation is seldom found in the one man and so a 
process of decision making needs to be designed to bring it about. 

One of the problems that bedevils sociologists is that Weber never set 
out, in any comprehensive way, the conceptual framework which under- 
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pinned his ontological analysis of social dynamics. Weber talked about auth- 
ority systems, the culture of different societies and the personal conduct 
observed within those systems. In analysing each of these three levels of 
human phenomena, Weber employed an intuitive understanding, essen- 
tially similar to the conceptual dynamic of three, to explain what was hap- 


g. 

As observed earlier, though, Weber did not adequately include into his 
explanations the fourth level of human phenomenon ~ namely, the personal 
orientation of the individual actors themselves. Not that Weber was ignorant 
of this dimension, as he made much of the scientists’ personal value orien- 
tation in defining what they actually chose to focus on and study. However, 
it seems that Weber did not elaborate on the nature of the social actor's 
value orientation in his conceptual framework. Neither did he see the types 
of such value orientations mirroring his three types of rationality that 
appeared, for example, in his ideal types of authority (Rothschild-Whitt 
1979; Satow 1975). He did, however, grasp at the relevance of this level of 
phenomenon by his reference to value rationality — that is, the importance 
of value orientation of the individual in determining social conduct. 

Weber has been seen to discuss four types of social action and four bases 
of legitimacy but only to propose three ideal types of authority (Satow 1975; 
Willer 1967). However, Weber (1962, p. 81) does actually refer to a fourth- 
type of authority, initially, and that is ‘by virtue of a rational belief in its 
absolute value’ or as based on natural law. This fourth-type of authority 
has always been omitted from his later discussion, basically because Weber 
accepted that natural law is claimed in all expressions of legitimate auth- 
ority. 

The claimed fourth-type of social action and legitimacy, which is termed 
value rationality, is similar to this fourth-type of authority in that it 
embraces all three types and hints at some deeper personal motivation of 
the social actors themselves ~ the dimension that seems to be missing from 
Weber’s analysis. For instance, value-rational social conduct can be seen as 
something stemming from one of the three types of motivation, namely: 
from the emotional centre or affective behaviour; from the mental centre 
or rational behaviour; and from the instinctive centre or traditional behav- 
iour. If it lines up with the particular social conduct demanded by the social 
environment (affective, purposive or traditional) or culture, then it could 
be called rational. However, if the action does not line up, because it was 
driven more by personal motivation, then it could possibly be called 
irrational. 

In summary, Weber’s ‘missing’ fourth-ideal type of authority is not really 
missing because there really isn’t one. The so-called fourth-type (value 
rationality) is encapsulated in the framework of the whole of the system 
which manifests three core-types of authority (traditional, charismatic or 
legal). One reason for the confusion (Freund 1968; Ramos 1981, Satow 1975) 
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is that the concept of value rationality actually substitutes for the missing 
fourth-level of social phenomenon -— the realm of personal motivation. 

Social conduct should, therefore, be seen as the product of the synthesis 
between the personal orientation or motivation of the individual and the 
demands of the social system (culture and authority). Where there is a ‘fit’ 
of motivational orientation of the individual and the particular type of cul- 
ture and authority (all rational-legal or all traditional) there is harmony, 
consistency and, apparently, rational, acceptable behaviour. Where there is 
incongruency, there is some type of dysfunction or tension that needs to 
be worked through. Such a mismatch of the individual and social environ- 
ment can be either constructive or destructive. Such a mismatch of types 
between the culture and current authority arrangements usually generates 
social upheaval as societies try to work it through (for instance, the attempt 
to impose liberal democracy on traditionally oriented societies such as 
many Asian countries). 


TOWARDS PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
COMPATIBILITY 


Another powerful insight is the acceptance that this conceptual framework 
is not only useful in the study of society at large but also in the analysis of 
organizations and economic and political systems (Wilson 1975) (as, indeed, 
Weber used it himself). A greater use of Weberian/Lonergan/Enneagram 
dynamic of three to understand the actions of individuals within culture 
(Leivesley, Carr and Kouzmin 1994) and authority relationships established 
within an organization or decision-making system provides an understand- 
ing that can suggest useful ways to improve the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation or system. 

A synthesis of the heuristic processes in connection with the dynamic of 
three, as espoused by Weber, Lonergan and the Enneagram, is re-formulated 
into a comprehensive model for analysis in what is termed a heuristic holo- 
gram of human activity. It can be seen as a three-by-three dimensional 
framework within which one can focus on any of the alternate perspectives 
as though looking through a hologram from different directions. The frame- 
work of the heuristic hologram of human activity (as described in table 1) 
is seen as distinguishing between ontological, epistemological and her- 
meneutical perspectives. In particular, it brings a clearer focus to the epis- 
temological dimensions and the interaction between competence, character 
orientation and the situation at hand. 

For instance, Allison’s (1971, p. 265) multi-perspective analysis of the 
Cuban missile crisis is a good example of how a richer understanding of 
events and human actions can be conveyed by using a number of viewing 
points. Allison’s (1971) three models can be seen as moving along the onto- 
logical dimension: Model I (which he called the rational actor) is at the 
national level of society; Model II (termed organizational process) is at the 
group/agency level; and Model II (termed governmental politics) is really 
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TABLE 1 The framework of the heuristic hologram of human action 


Primary dimensions Secondary dimensions Meaning of surface contour 

1 Ontological 1 Person Social action as it is composed of, 
(subject) 2 Groups/agencies and determined by, the individual 
Z-AXIS 3 Society (or interaction or the collective (quantity of 

between groups) action). 

2 Epistemological 1 Tıme Level of performance determined 
(object) 2 Explicit/tacit knowledge by the individuals’ and groups’ 
y-axis 3 Context/situation particular knowledge and 


to handle the particular sıtuation at 
hand (quality of action) 


3 Hermeneutical 1 Affective /charismatic The operation of the dynamic of 
(content) (heart) three that assists in the 
x-axis 2 Purposive rational (head) interpretation of human behaviour 
3 Traditional (gut) and social institutions 
(appropriateness of the action). 


Source: Cutting 1997. 


at the personal level of interaction. Although Allison (1971, p. 255) says that 
‘(the shift from Model I to the Model II and Model II forms of analysis 
involves a fundamental change in intellectual style’, the differences are only 
there because analysis is still limited by a lack of systematic development 
of the necessary epistemological and hermeneutical dimensions. 

The main point is that once the patterns of individual and collective 
actions are well understood, then (as Weber was wont to say) one can have 
some appreciation of the likely pattern of behaviour that would follow 
particular stimuli. One could appreciate how well an individual or an 
organization might be able to handle a particular situation or set of circum- 
stances. What one cannot do, however, is predict the future — one can only 
get some inkling of what might happen and prepare to respond appropri- 
ately in a particular circumstance. 

Performance within any particular institutional situation could be under- 
stood as being higher or more effective when the emotional response 
(whether automatic or reflected) and specific knowledge and skills combine 
effectively to support the task at hand. The contour could then be seen as 
a series of peaks and troughs of institutional performance according to the 
match of culture and knowledge to the requirements of the task at hand. 

The ontological and hermeneutical dimensions add further perspectives 
to the determinants of performance: 


e The level of performance will be affected by the degree of synergy 
between the person and group involved — the greater the mismatch in 
culture or knowledge/competence, the greater the tensions in the pro- 
cess of performing and the higher the risk of poor performance. 

e The greatest tensions will stem from differences between personal orien- 
tation and group character — for instance, traditional indigenous cultures 
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which promote the survival of the group, are quick to harness and 
subdue the actions of any charismatic individual. 


THE HERMENEUTICS OF THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNANCE 


Weber (1947) rightly claims that the pre-dominant rationality underlining 
democratic systems of government is legal-rational authority. The Montes- 
quieu (1977)/De Tocqueville (1848) concept of separation of powers rests 
upon the solid foundation of the dynamic of three. That this concept follows 
a ‘natural’ human order of things, might account for its endurance and 
continuing efficacy. 


e The system of government (including the executive, Parliament and 
the courts) operates in the charismatic mould to persuade society that 
such a system works for collective and individual good; 

e the electorate, as a whole, tests the appropriateness and efficacy of vari- 
ous actions and forces in the rational sense and expresses its wish 
through individual and/or collective action, elections and referenda; 
and 

e the constitution is there to test and guide all the actions of the system 
of government and its constituents — in keeping with traditional ration- 
ality; it needs to be good enough for its interpretation to be consistent, 
dependable and predictable. 


The electorate operates within legal rationality modes which have a pre- 
dominant characteristic of loyalty to a legally legitimate authority. This has 
been consistent with the dominant culture of occidental civilization 
(perhaps stemming from two millennia experience of the Christian Church) 
but it is not so consistent with the culture of most Asian societies. The 
experience of democracy in those countries, with a culture predominantly 
consistent with traditional rationality, is much different and often fraught 
with tension. 

There is more likely to be a balanced or ‘healthy’ system (or individual 
actor) if all three rationalities have the opportunity to influence and act; 
that is, if they were so acting in a balanced way the system is more likely 
to behave as if it were a coherent whole. For instance, if each individual 
were able to consciously bring any of the three rationalities to bear in 
responding to a particular action, then he/she is more likely to choose an 
appropriate action. However, there are not many people who are so capable 
(like Weber’s ‘true man’). It is, therefore, important to look at the balance 
of power or influence of these rationalities in particular human systems to 
ascertain whether the overall impact of that system is more likely to be 
‘balanced’ and appropriate or ‘skewed’ in a particular direction as influ- 
enced by a prevailing dominant rationality. 

Having a grasp of the rich pattern of interaction of these three ration- 
alities, Weber was able to talk about the individual’s value orientation, the 
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individual’s social action, the systems of social organization, the types of 
economic activity and the types of governance; all in terms of which parti- 
cular rationality of the three was predominant at a particular time and 
place. It is with the framework of these three rationalities that one can look 
at the system of governance that has developed in Australia (and to a 
greater or lesser extent in other countries based on the Westminster system). 
The story does not, however, end with these broad generalizations. The 
phenomena of the three rationalities appearing and interacting with one 
another operates on many different levels as understood by reference to 
the heuristic holographic framework described above - there are actually 
patterns within patterns. Just as there is interaction on the international 
arena between countries operating out of one or other of the three ration- 
alities (democratic, feudal/indigenous and dictatorship), the three ration- 
alities are also seen to be interacting at different levels of national, political, 
organizational and personal activity. 

It is difficult to encapsulate what ‘good’ governance means, as it is really 
in the eyes of the beholder ~ and coming from the viewpoint of each ration- 
ality (affective/charismatic purposive/rational or traditional) one would 
come up with a different answer. In a liberal democracy, the concept of 
good governance should incorporate all three perspectives. Good govern- 
ance does, however, depend critically on the effectiveness of the executive 
government's decision-making process. There are no clear-cut answers to 
the complex problems of today’s modern, democratic society (Dror 1980a, 
1980b, 1987). Further, the government’s decision-making process needs to 
constantly strike a balance between competing priorities: for example, the 
short-term and the long-term; the good of the government party and the 
good of the nation; the encouragement of the rich and talented, and the 
support of the poor; consumption and investment; expansion of the govern- 
ment sector or the encouragement of the private sector; and micro-reform 
and macro-reform agendas. 

Because of the opportunity cost of doing one thing rather than something 
else, the actions of government are likely to benefit some and disadvantage 
others, even if it is only indirectly through higher taxes or greater regulat- 
ory restrictions. What then defines the most appropriate action that govern- 
ment should take in any particular circumstance? As Weber himself 
acknowledges, it is a matter of judgment (Breiner 1996, p. 2). Over time, it 
is important to the quality of judgments made that the process of decision 
making provide the maximum flexibility to choose those policies and 
actions that are most appropriate to circumstances. 

All governments take actions that influence the way the world should 
be in accordance with its political, economic and social agenda. Govern- 
ment uses a process of policy formulation to decide which specific actions 
should be taken. Yet, even within the bounds of a government's philosophi- 
cal constraints, there are no clear answers and conflicts continually arise. 
Intuitively speaking, from an appreciation of Weber’s ideal types, the 
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unfolding of government action over time is more likely to be appropriate 
if the process of reaching a decision: 


e first, brings out a consideration of the issues from the perspective of 
all three rationalities; 

secondly, has some effective way of deciding which is the most appro- 
priate action in the particular circumstance; and 

e thirdly, has the inbuilt impetus to turn decisions into coherent action. 


The potential quality of government decisions, therefore, rests on how 
effectively the decision-making process allows different perspectives to be 
taken into account in reaching the final decision. To the extent that decisions 
are guided solely by the prevailing ideology of the time, there would be 
little confidence that chosen actions would be appropriate to the situation 
or problem at hand. To the extent that the decision-making process allows 
a broader perspective to inform the consideration of the problem, and the 
options, the more likely that the eventual decision will reflect an appropri- 
ate respect for political survival, justice, rational order and entrepreneurial 
development of the social fabric. 

To rely on any one perspective of rationality (which may be reflected 
in the prevailing ideology of the time) in all circumstances would lead to 
inappropriate answers and actions in many situations. For instance, the 
three-year election cycle heightens the instinct for self-survival which finds 
its strongest expression in the traditional type of authority - and the temp- 
tation to indulge in actions of largesse for particular groups (or ‘pork- 
barrelling’) increases the closer a government gets to an election. However, 
to the extent that such an orientation guides its decisions over the full term, 
or that it determines all decisions leading up to an election, effective 
governance would be undermined. 

What needs to be constantly put before those in the decision-making pro- 
cess, is an appreciation from the three points of view and then it is a matter 
of mature judgment to choose which particular perspective is most appro- 
priate and useful for the particular situation at hand. This is all the more 
difficult when stakeholders are coming from the same rationality perspec- 
tive or are cowed by the dominance of the prevailing personality or ration- 
ality. Such situations that generate blind spots have been described in terms 
of “group think’ (Janis and Mann 1977, 1983) or rampant economistic ideol- 
ogy (Kouzmin and Korac-Kakabadse 1997; Kouzmin, Leivesley and Korac- 
Kakabadse 1997). 

A balanced process is, therefore, one in which all the different perspec- 
tives are used in seeing and understanding the problem, discussing the 
options and coming to a judgment on the best action for the particular 
circumstances; this would truly be a process of learning. Therefore, in one 
way, the effectiveness of government decision-making processes is largely 
dependent on the effectiveness of its processes as a learning system (Senge 
1990). Government decision-making processes, over time, need to be an 
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effective learning system for the people involved, both as individuals and 
as a group. The cabinet decision-making process is the key way that this 
is brought about in the Westminster system of government. 


DYNAMICS OF THE CABINET DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 
Decision-making within government is, of course, complex, involving many 
actors within the executive, Parliament, the bureaucracy and interest groups 
that have access to the main participants. However, in most instances, the 
process follows a well-established dynamic that calls forth a pattern of 
behaviour and contribution from the various participants. The fundamental 
dynamic of the process used to reach important policy decisions involves 
the intense interaction of three main role actors; namely, the particular port- 
folio minister, the Treasurer/Minister for Finance and the Prime Minister. 
Each of these principal players take on the mantle of a particular rationality 
in their contribution to the process. They do take on other rationalities or 
roles in different places or situations but, in the cabinet decision-making 
process, each plays their given part according to the particular rationality 
that is required for his/her role. 

To illustrate this more clearly, it is useful to focus on the budget process 
because it requires an intense interaction of people and ideas to choose 
between a broad range of competing policy alternatives. Government is 
required to reach a balance on many competing priorities, including the 
over-riding requirement to deliver a publicly accountable policy pro- 
gramme that deals adequately with the most important problems seen to 
be facing society — but to do so within the constraints of the limited 
resources available to it. The process, therefore, has to be more than just 
putting together all the bids to do a few new things. A good budget is well 
crafted and is more than merely the sum of its parts. It has to have an 
internal integrity and a ‘chemistry’ that conveys a government in action in 
a way that fits the needs of the time. It requires a process that melds a 
number of good politicians into a team that is capable of something better — 
something transformed and superseding its parts. 

The three central players in the main policy process have a relationship 
to each other that can best be described by the dynamic interplay of Weber's 
three types of rationality, as shown in figure 2, below. This interaction is 
reflected for each particular portfolio with other ministers joining in sup- 
port of either the particular portfolio minister or the Treasurer /Minister for 
Finance, as they consider appropriate. 

The portfolio minister as the ‘entrepreneur’, takes on the mantle associated 
with Weber's charismatic authority. The entrepreneur tries to instil a belief 
in other cabinet members that he/she has the right answers and that all 
should subscribe to the policy programme. These government 
entrepreneurs are, of necessity, focused on heightening government's 
standing by winning support and resources to respond to perceived prob- 
lems in their area of concern. They hold to the ethics of responsibility in 
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The arbitrator or ‘Godfather’ 
(Weber's traditional rationality) 
[Synthesis, balance and appropriate action] 


ZS 


The ian or ‘devil’s advocate’ The entrepreneur or achiever 
eber’s legal rationality) (Weber’s charismatic rationality) 
[Ethics of intention or ‘means’] [Ethics of responsibility or ‘ends’] 


FIGURE 2 Cabinet policy and decision-making process 


the broad sense and their influence is dependent upon the confidence they 
engender in others that they, personally, have the correct answer. This is 
the nature of the political process and there is much value in it — but a 
counter-force is definitely required. 

The Treasurer/Minister for Finance performs the role of the government guard- 
ian or ‘devil's advocate’ (defined as one who indicates short-comings so as 
to cause discussion). In this role, actors adopt the rationality associated with 
Weber’s legal-rational authority. They will continually point to the rules of 
the process, particularly the mantra of the bottom-line of fiscal constraint. 
Past cabinet decisions on the fiscal strategy; on procedural guidelines; pro- 
grammes settings; and government policy are quoted as carrying the force 
of law. They hold more to the ethics of intention and their influence on the 
ultimate decision depends on the logic and relevance of their argument. 

The Prime Minister performs the role of ‘godfather’ or arbitrator by trying to 
pull all the threads together into a coherent whole. In so doing, the Prime 
Minister adopts the perspective of the rationality associated with Weber's 
traditional authority. The main concern is with the survival, prosperity and 
order of the group, which is the nation on one level and the government, 
itself, on a different level. What has to be done ‘has to be done’ and because 
there is a comfort with both the ethics of intention (means) and of responsi- 
bility (ends), he/she is well placed to choose between competing options. 
The Prime Minister exercises his/her authority in a traditional way that is 
given respect by all members of Cabinet. No important decision is taken 
unless he/she personally agrees or agrees to allow it; otherwise his/her 
position is diminished and repeated challenges do not bode well for sur- 
vival. He/she relies on personal authority by demanding personal 
allegiance with all the personal bestowals of reward and sanction that 
entails. 

Most significantly, this dynamic decision-making model is stable, healthy 
and productive. It is a coherent whole and to the extent that each player 
is in a healthy position, and an active participant, there is a better chance 
that over time the most appropriate mix of responses will be taken to 
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address the nation’s many problems. For this process to deliver an appro- 
priate, balanced outcome, each of the players essentially need to be true to 
their role and hold respect for each other. 

Why is this dynamic of the ‘three rationalities’ so important? What makes 
it so effective? Mainly because the process combines the three patterns of 
rationality into a holistic system that is capable of accessing the full range 
of rationalities and human qualities — to be drawn on as appropriate. Separ- 
ately, the players lack balance and are unable to respond adequately or 
appropriately to many situations. However, together, such a team and pro- 
cess can strike a balance almost like the ‘true’ person that Weber (1978, 
p. 224) claims can have the vocation of politics. 

It is useful and instructive to consider, in more detail, the particular per- 
spectives that each of the three players bring to bear on the cabinet decision- 
making process. The basic contention of this article is that an empathetic 
understanding of the energy orientation of the three different types (or 
roles) can be grasped from an understanding of Weber's ideal types of auth- 
ority and the Enneagram. 


The government's ‘entrepreneur’ (Weber's charismatic rationality) 

That they are often referred to as spending ministers captures a lot of their 
essence. They are the entrepreneurs of the government, forever testing the 
community to identify the key issues and problems, then finding solutions 
for them. They are the government’s connection with the people, either 
through the party backbenchers or direct. These ministers are outwardly 
focused and, in the end, are trying to win the ‘hearts’ of their constituency 
to instil a belief that government is doing a good job. A ‘pen picture’ of 
this ‘charismatic’ ideal type, as it is manifested in the cabinet decision- 
making process, would incorporate the following: 

e acquisition of basic information from their constituency by trying to 
see the world through their eyes; 

e constant interaction with all significant players and a high priority on 
maintaining personal relationships; others must come to believe in their 
personal competence and this takes a lot of footwork to instil; 

e more emphasis on action and less on reflection, but they do put 
together a coherent vision of what is and what should be — then they 
set about getting there; 

e an acceptance of the ethics of responsibility in the sense that there is 
focus on the ‘ends’ rather than the ‘means’ and a readiness to be 
answerable or to take credit for the consequences of actions; 

e information gathering from as many sources as possible and, through 
this process, a particular vision of the issues and problems comes 
together and becomes a guiding light for future action, 

e a responsibility to deliver their government’s vision (which they have 
helped build) and a willingness to use all means possible to succeed; 

e a level of influence and authority in the process that is based on the 
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belief of others in the minister’s personal ability to win acclaim for the 
government (in handling their particular portfolio of interests); 

e a need to be seen to act when confronted by an acknowledged problem 
in order to claim credit for the predicted consequences of their action; 

e an accountability for achievement rather than subscribing to the system 
of review agencies which mainly focus on process (or means). Their 
ultimate test is that others acknowledge that they have achieved worth- 
while things in their portfolios. 


These observations of the patterns exhibited by the charismatic type need 
to be digested to try and grasp a sense of the basic underlying motivational 
pattern. In Weber's terms, an empathetic understanding is required. One 
needs almost to put oneself into the ministers’ shoes to gain an appreciation 
of how they are likely to act in the context of the cabinet decision-making 
process. The same is also true in trying to grasp the basic understanding 
of the other two ideal types. 


The government's ‘guardian’ (Weber's legal rationality) 

In Australian government, it is principally the Minister for Finance who 
plays the role of the government's guardian or ‘devil’s advocate’. This is 
the conservative voice of the government who tests all new proposals 
against the status quo, the law, and the government’s own policies and 
guidelines. They are the government’s anchor and connection with the 
‘rational’ view of reality. This rationality is inwardly focused and tests all 
proposals against a logical analysis of the causal links between specific 
actions of government and their anticipated effect in the ‘real’ world. A 
picture of the legal-rational type, as it manifests in the cabinet decision- 
making process, would incorporate the following: 


° a concept of ‘good’ governance based on order that flows from laws 
and rules and a form of behaviour that is controlled and predictable; 

e a method of inquiry that is objective and analytic, with a preference 
for facts, information and logical analysis; 

e a dialogue with the world that is usually conducted through the writ- 
ten medium — commonly dubbed the ‘ivory tower’ approach; prevail- 
ing ideologies or ways of processing information are very influential 
as all communication must be soundly based; 

e an attitude of reflection because there are no clear-cut answers and all 
ideas need to be weighed and tested for their validity; 

e an understanding that is built incrementally in a most logical manner; 
new ideas are tested against the individual's present intellectual con- 
structs and new ideas are only added if they fit; the intellectual con- 
struction of reality is usually built upon the many policy instruments 
of technical rationality (Denhardt and Denhardt 1979); 

e a sense of responsibility to do what is asked for by rules or by recog- 
nized authority; decisions are guided by the ethics of intention — as 
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long as they do the right thing and follow the right procedures, the 

right ends will logically follow. 
e a source of power and influence that is primarily based upon two 
inherent traits; namely, unquestioned loyalty, which is manifested in 
the accepted role as custodians of the rules and edicts of the govern- 
ment of the day, and the persuasive logic of analysis of the causal links 
between government action and its perceived impact in the real world. 
a generally reactive orientation (in response to the initiatives of the 
entrepreneurs) and preference for operating within processing systems 
that have clearly laid down guidelines and expectations — which 
decision makers work hard to establish and control so as to keep 
good order; 
an accountability for proper processes — actions which accord with the 
rules of the system and the rightful orders of all those in authority; the 
system is paramount and proper processes must be followed. 


The arbitrator or ‘godfather’ (Weber's traditional rationality) 

The purpose of this role, which is filled by the Prime Minister, is to generate 
movement to help harness the intrinsic power of effort and energy needed 
to act upon the vision and connectedness that the two continual above- 
mentioned protagonists provide. All deliberations of proposals and their 
alternatives are constantly being filtered through their keen survival 
instinct, which includes the need for bestowal of appropriate rewards and 
penalties. Their personal possession of power and influence in a situation 
is essential though they will try to reach decisions in a way that all the 
other players will accept the outcome. A picture of the traditional type, as 
it is manifested in the cabinet decision-making process, would incorporate 
the following: 

e survivability and prosperity — that is, that the body can survive against 
all possible threats (for both the nation and the government or ruling 
‘family’ itself); 

a method of inquiry that is instinctual and grounded; there is an empa- 
thy with other players and an ability to grasp the reality of the world 
and also an ability to transcend means and ends to see what action fits; 
e a dialogue with the rest of the world that is straight to the point and 
focused on the reality of the present situation; there are constant 
attempts to negotiate by way of mediation and maintenance of har- 
mony in the group; 
e an equal level of comfort in the world of interaction and the world of 
reflection and a capability of bringing the two together — which assists 
in an understanding of the perspectives of the other two types of 
rationality; 
an understanding that is instinctual; their knowing comes from the 
depths of their being and often seems unshakeable once they have 
made up their minds. 
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e an accumulation of personal power and influence accorded to them in 
the situation of leadership; they rely on traditional respect and loyalty 
accorded to the actual individual legitimately holding the position of 
leader; 

e a personal strength to stand firm in a situation and take control of it; 

there is a sense of greater personal autonomy and freedom to act than 

would be evident in the other players and so there would be no com- 
pulsion to act if it was not appropriate; 

a comfort in being accountable to themselves that they are doing the 

right thing and a trust in their own instincts to inform when their 

actions or the effects of their actions are falling outside the expectations 
of the ruled. 


The article to this point has been given over to establishing the bona fides 
of using ideal types of motivation and authority in the analysis of organized 
processes, principally, the cabinet decision-making process. Much more 
elaboration and development of the arguments would, of course, be helpful 
to establish the validity of the framework. There are, essentially, three broad 
areas in which the application of such a conceptual framework of combined 
ideal types can be useful: 


e an appreciation of the main aspects that contribute to an effective 
decision-making process and how the individual and collective contri- 
butions can be improved; 

e an appreciation of the direction and meaning of developments occur- 
ring in political and administrative processes and which developments 
might be more beneficial than others; and 

° an appreciation of the effectiveness of the democratic processes. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CABINET DECISION-MAKING 
PROCESS 


It is not argued that all three rationalities should be applied, at the same 
time, to form some kind of mélange or lowest common denominator because 
there is little in common between the three except, perhaps, the understand- 
ing that something has to be done. Nor is a simple prescriptive approach 
being suggested (Downs 1967). Rather, each rationality must have an equal 
opportunity to act and be heard but different situations can call for different 
approaches. It may be appropriate for one particular rationality to be domi- 
nant for a particular situation. For instance, in times of fiscal constraint, the 
legal rationality of the Treasurer/Minister for Finance will predominate for 
a time. However, if that predominance persists to the exclusion of the other 
rationalities then, in time, the direction of government action will became 
distorted and unbalanced. The task, as analyst, is to perceive and under- 
stand what is happening and to make some judgments as to whether it is 
the most appropriate balance in the circumstance — or whether the balance 
perhaps should be adjusted. 
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A feel for how such analysis might develop is conveyed by looking at 
the experience of different situations when one of the actions (or 
rationalities) tends to dominate (as illustrated by strong and weak lines of 
relationship) in figure 3. 


1 The dictatorial approach, where decisions are largely made by the Prime 
Minister in isolation and the primary source of advice and influence 


Prime Minister 
(Weber’s traditional rationality) 
Treasurer / Minister for Finance Spending ministers 
(Weber’s legal rationality) (Weber’s charismatic rationality) 


The diagrams below nt different 
configurations of the ‘dynamic of three’ 


Legend: — -.-~--.- Weak communication 
—— Strong 





1 Dictatorial approach 2 Dictum of constraint 





4 Economic-rationalist approach 





een ee ee ee OORT eEee eee ee 


5 Dialectical approach 6 Balanced learning 
FIGURE 3 Patterns of power in cabinet decision making 
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is the Department of Prime Minister and Cabinet. Observers say that 
the Australian Fraser Ministry (1975-1983) fell pretty much into this 
pattern of power. While it may have been appropriate in the early 
tumultuous years of his prime ministership, it certainly was not appro- 
priate in the later years and allegedly contributed to the demise of 
his government. 

2 The ‘Scrooge’ approach (or the dictum of constraint), where the influence 
of the Treasurer/Minister for Finance is predominant. This is appropri- 
ate in times where the need for fiscal constraint is paramount, such as 
in the recent past and in the mid-1980s under the Hawke Labor govern- 
ment (1983-1992) (after the Treasurer’s ‘banana republic’ statement) 
(Edwards 1996). 

3 The profligate approach, where the spending ministers are paramount 
and un-checked. This normally results in tremendous change; much of 
it worthwhile in its own right but, usually, achieved at a great cost. 
The Whitlam era (1972-1975) was seen to be an example of this balance 
of power. 

4 The economic-rationalist approach, where the spending minister’s advice 
is predominant but where advice is coloured heavily by the rational 
thinking of the so-called ‘Finance’ line. In this pattern of power, each 
of the minister’s programmes are usually well-founded and respon- 
sible and look to the public as though many individual policies are 
‘hard-nosed’. However, it is difficult to pull policy together in a fiscally 
responsible way. The later years of the Keating Labor government com- 
ing out of the recession, showed many of the characteristics of this 
pattern of power (Edwards 1996). 

5 The dialectical approach, where the spending ministers and the 
Treasurer /Minister for Finance are combatants with the Prime Minister 
as the referee and judge. The positions taken to Cabinet are usually 
polarized and quite often there is much debate about the lowest level of 
appreciation — about the facts and understanding of what is happening. 
There is less informed debate about the relative merits of particular 
options. It works after a fashion but does not foster an effective learn- 
ing process and the quality of debate does not mature too readily. This 
is a pattern that appears regularly in cabinet processes, particularly 
when the ethic of evaluation and assessment is weak. The early to 
middle years of the Hawke Labor government (after they had culled 
the Fraser governments’ programmes) had many characteristics of 
this pattern. 

6 The balanced learning-system approach, where all players are talking and 
listening to one another and, more importantly, trying to understand 
one another ~ that is, there is effective communication and transference 
of meaning. This seems to happen spasmodically in particular policy 
areas but there is not a readily obvious period of time which one could 
point to as a good example of this pattern of governance. To the extent 
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that there has been an emphasis on the ethic of evaluation, inter-depart- 
mental committees and reviews, the system has been trying to 
approach this pattern of power. However, the widespread low regard 
for, and disparagement of, interdepartmental committees (and even 
evaluation) indicates that this interactive, co-operative approach has 
not embraced all the players (it has only been a side-show while the 
main game goes on elsewhere). When everybody respects and listens 
to each other, the potential for learning and improving the quality of 
dialogue is strong. Such a pattern of power would prepare a govern- 
ment well for crisis but may not necessarily be at all appropriate in 
times of actual crisis (Kouzmin, Jarman and Rosenthal 1995). 


In reality, over time, the balance of power shifts between all these pat- 
terns of power — and that is how it should be. Different circumstances call 
forth different responses and this can operate at any level of government. 
It would be tempting to contend that a ‘healthy’ decision-making process 
is one that accords with the balanced learning-system approach (category 
6, above), but this is too simple and is, moreover, not always appropriate. 
An understanding of the implications of this range of power dynamics 
would help leaders in choosing that power configuration which is most 
appropriate to the challenges of the moment. 

For instance, in times of crisis, it may be that the dictatorial or the profli- 
gate approaches might be more appropriate depending on the crisis. How- 
ever, a ‘healthy’ decision-making process would, over the long term, have 
the capability to look like the balanced learning-system approach (Kouzmin 
and Leivesley 1997). 


THE MAIN DETERMINANTS OF AN EFFECTIVE DECISION- 
MAKING PROCESS 


Given that the fundamental structure of cabinet decision-making in the 
Westminster system appears to be effective, what then is required to make 
it work and continue to improve on its effectiveness? As a preliminary foray 
into this area, we focus on three important issues. 


The capacity for players to play out their roles and contribute 
effectively to the process 

This first requires an ordered and well-understood process of interaction. 
Cabinet committees, cabinet guidelines and the physical ordering of cabinet 
business are important in this regard. For instance, the introduction of the 
Expenditure Review Committee, and associated process, has been seen as 
a significant contribution to an effective decision-making process in the set- 
ting of the Budget. It clearly acknowledges the important role of the three 
main players and brings them together in an intense, interactive way to 
distil the most appropriate formulation for the setting of the Budget. It is 
a question, though, whether the other cabinet sub-committees allow the 
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three rationalities to bring each of their perspectives to bear on policy devel- 
opment — are all the propositions properly tested with an analysis from the 
different perspectives? For instance, it has often been questioned whether 
there is adequate debate from all perspectives in the Revenue Committee. 

The other significant requirement to allow each to play their role is that 
players, themselves, accept and acknowledge their role and that they accept 
and respect the role of the other players. For instance, in the budget process, 
it would be helpful if everybody acknowledged and respected the role of 
Finance as the ‘devil's advocate’. It is clearly not their role to initiate policy 
but, rather, to bring to the notice of Cabinet all the important aspects 
(positive and negative) that have been omitted from the spending ministers’ 
proposals. This would include the identification of other viable options that 
have not been adequately addressed by the spending minister. 

Finance’s role is also to make clear the logical links between cause (as 
the government's action) and effect (as the likely impact or outcome) in the 
‘real’ world. This is usually in stark contrast to the approach by the spend- 
ing minister who tries to sell a package that would deliver a belief in the 
community that he/she has actually delivered solutions to problems. In an 
effective decision-making system, the communication between all players 
would be such that Finance has ready access to sufficient information for 
that portfolio to be able to give a creditable account from its point of view. 


Role compatibility for ministers and institutional archetyping 

For the cabinet decision-making process, ministers would be more comfort- 
able in their roles if their personal orientations were in synergy with the 
requirements of their role. Where they are not in synergy, there will be a 
tension which could result in an ineffective process of debate, thereby put- 
ting at risk the choice of the most effective policy response. How this ten- 
sion is played out is important, not only for the efficacy of the individual 
concerned but also for the effectiveness of the process. Such potential conse- 
quences should be taken into account when appointing ministers, even 
senior bureaucrats. There is something in Breiner’s (1996, p. 17) interpret- 
ation of Weber when he says ‘that prudence therefore will dictate that pol- 
itically responsible actors must be found within the confines of the logic of 
domination rather than in opposition to it’. 

For instance, where the Minister for Finance is personally operating out 
of a rational, legal motivation there is synergy and the government's pol- 
icy initiatives are likely to be given an appropriate degree of scrutiny 
before decisions are made — and the bureaucrats in the Department of 
Finance will clearly empathize with him/her. If, however, the Minister 
for Finance is operating personally out of the charismatic motivation then 
there is discomfort and some tension. It is not just a matter of learning 
different subject matter — a completely different way of thinking and act- 
ing is called for. There would also be tensions in the minister’s dealing 
with finance officers — initially, they would seem to be talking different 
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languages. At the basic level, for example, the minister would prefer oral 
briefings while finance officers prefer to provide well-written briefs. Such 
a minister would also desire to win every policy battle (and only raise a 
matter if he/she thought he/she could do so), rather than being content 
to simply raise the questions. The minister would also tend to raise and 
argue savings proposals as though they were new policy initiatives. In so 
doing, they would become attached to the particular savings proposals 
and so make it easier for the spending ministers to defend their pro- 
grammes and initiatives. 

If, on the other hand, the Minister for Finance was personally operating 
out of the traditionalist motivation, he/she would be inclined to reach polit- 
ical judgment on the various proposals and be less inclined to run the 
rational arguments within Cabinet itself. Such a course of action truncates 
cabinet debate and may prevent Cabinet from being as fully informed as 
it might otherwise be before making decisions. Needless to say, bureaucrats 
within the Department of Finance would get a little frustrated with such 
a minister. 

The above description of the three ideal types within the cabinet 
decision-making process is essentially about the roles that ministers are 
called upon to play as members of Cabinet in the policy development and 
selling process. There are, of course, other roles that ministers are required 
to fulfil. Heady (1974) describes these as their management role and their 
role as a member the parliamentary party. The performance of ministers 
in these different roles (from an ontological perspective) can also be 
understood from an hermeneutic perspective. For instance, a minister who 
personally operates out of a traditionalist orientation (of motivation) will 
feel much more comfortable in the hurly-burly of party life. However, 
while such a minister might do well in gathering back-room support for 
particular policies, he/she may not be so adept in selling the message to 
the constituency or managing a large bureaucratic agency. In summary, 
unless the minister is well-rounded and has a higher capacity on the scale 
of self-awareness, he or she will be more comfortable in one role rather 
than another — it may be a question of which role is the most important 
at the time. 


Avenues for further development in governance 

The dynamic of the three rationalities is not only a coherent whole but also 
contains a sense of direction for growth and development. Weber, himself, 
spent much time observing the direction of development. He observed that 
many societies went from a well-entrenched traditional authority to break 
out with a revolutionary charismatic movement which, then, evolved to 
more stable, legal-rational authority. While Weber would see the develop- 
ment of this rational, bureaucratic state as some ultimate state to be 
achieved, there are natural forces within individuals and collectives that 
can lead towards a newer expression of traditional authority (such as to be 
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found in democratic socialism and the more recent environmentalist 
movements). 

The logic of the directional flow (that is, to go against the arrows in 
figures 1, 2 and 3) suggests that though this may be more difficult to actu- 
ally achieve, it may be a more positive development (in a democracy) than 
giving in to the tide of economic rationalism (Kouzmin and Korac-Kakab- 
adse 1997), as discussed shortly. This dynamic is developed elsewhere 
(Cutting and Kouzmin 1997a, 1997b) but, in summary, what it might mean 
is that: first, each political player should be strong and confident in their 
own role in the process. For instance, Finance should acknowledge and be 
proud of their important role as the ‘devil’s advocate’ (which in strict terms 
is not all negative — for example, the devil’s advocates of the Roman Cath- 
olic church have actually recommended a good many people to sainthood 
over the years). 

Secondly, each political player should develop some of the good charac- 
teristics of one of the other rationalities, particularly going against the 
arrows. For instance, the spending ministers need to take on more of the 
fiscally responsible and logically rational aspects normally exhibited by the 
rationalists in Finance. They still need to maintain their essential orientation 
of achievement and promotion of new policies as an answer to social prob- 
lems, but they also need to take much greater cognizance of the cost and 
objective assessment about how the policy will work. On the other hand, 
Finance should not only continue conducting rigorous analysis and prof- 
fering alternative options, it should also be reaching assessments on the 
relative merits of the alternative options (that is, normally associated with 
the prime ministerial role in the decision-making process). Finance’s 
involvement in evaluations is actually extending beyond the mere asking 
of questions or suggesting alternative ways of solving the problems to 
reaching judgments on which of the possible options offers the best chance 
at social justice and coherence. 

On the other hand, it would not be too successful if any of the political 
players went the other way with the arrow and took on too many character- 
istics of the other rationalities. For instance, it would be deleterious to the 
whole process if Finance took on responsibility for promoting and success- 
fully achieving new policy initiatives for solutions to what it considered to 
be the significant political problems. Finance can readily identify areas 
where government policies aren’t working or it can proffer workable alter- 
native solutions (Finance being strong on identifying the means required 
to achieve any particular impact). However, the process would become 
unbalanced if Finance were seen to be in direct competition as policy 
initiators. It would be destructive to supplant the notion of Finance as the 
‘devil’s advocate’ with the notion of Finance as the ‘policy consultant’ in 
competition with spending ministers. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Some cursory observations about a number of topical issues in public policy 
and public administration might illustrate the potential power of this line 
of analysis. In embarking on this path of looking at specific developments, 
it is important to keep in mind two particular aspects of the dynamics of 
the three rationalities, namely that: 


e there is a movement, over time, between the three rationalities and it 
is quite common for one predominant rationality to yield to another; 
this is not a bad thing in itself because no one rationality is better than 
any other, only different; and 

e the development of any of the players (individuals or organizations) 
in the dynamic is often enhanced by taking on characteristics of the 
adjacent rationality (going against the arrow), but often retarded by 
taking on characteristics of the other rationality (Cutting and Kouzmin 
1997a, 1997b). 


The financial management improvement programme 

Over the past fifteen years or so, many countries have embarked upon 
what have been termed financial management improvement reform pro- 
grammes (FMIP) and Australia has been regarded as one of the leaders 
(Dixon and Kouzmin 1994a, 1994b; Dixon, Kouzmin and Korac-Kakabadse 
1996; Howard 1990). The reforms have been described as essentially 
designed to focus more on outputs and outcomes rather than inputs and 
to put more control and responsibility for policy decisions in the hands 
of ministers. In simple terms, the reforms were intended to bring about 
a shift in focus from processes to outcomes/outputs ~ or a shift from Web- 
er’s ethics of intention (means) to the ethics of responsibility (ends). This 
shift can also be seen as one moving from a weltanschauung based prim- 
arily on Weber’s legal rationality to one based more on the charismatic 
rationality. 

In the Australian context, this is, in essence, seen as a reaction of the in- 
coming Labor government, in 1983, to its perception of the public sector as 
a powerful opponent to its policy programme (a perception that came out of 
Labor’s previous experience in government between 1972-1975). The public 
service in its traditional role has been seen as steeped in rational, legal 
rationality. It had been cast in the conservative, cautious role always resist- 
ant to the minister’s bright new ideas and it was left to Cabinet (and often 
the Treasury) to decide what was best. Over the years, however, the heads 
of departments became quite powerful and influential in their own right 
(as mandarins) and were seen to be unduly influencing the formulation of 
policy - they were setting and holding policy directions and, 
thereby, assuming the position of ministers. In essence, the ‘mandarins’ 
were attempting to fill both roles of loyal guardian and policy entrepreneur 
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(legal-rational profiles coloured by charismatic rationality) (Hyslop 1993). 
However, by their nature and being grounded more in legal rationality, the 
mandarins were more focused on means and less flexible on the issue of 
ends. This was seen as destructive to the aspirations of the incoming 
government, so change was required. 

The reforms, therefore, took back from the public service the reigns of 
the entrepreneur or charismatic leader of policy development and made 
the minister’s ethics of responsibility predominant in the decision-making 
process. In so doing, these reforms made the top echelons of the public 
service much more subservient to this ethic of responsibility and there was 
a great expansion of the policy formulation capability of line departments. 
Moreover, this more highly developed capability of policy formulation was 
more upwardly focused to serve the agendas of the particular minister. 
This entrepreneurial capability was generally built up alongside, but often 
feeding off, the traditional legal-rational bureaucracy (Dixon, Kouzmin and 
Korac-Kakabadse 1996). The bureaucracy was then able to concentrate on 
what it did best within its ethics of intention or concentration on means — 
that is, the delivery of programmes as required by the rules and legislation 
set down by the government. This shift in entrepreneurial power back to 
ministers allowed the much more fulsome interplay of the three rationalities 
at cabinet level (as described above). 

That the Australian Department of Finance (the ‘devil’s advocate’ 
extraordinaire) should have been responsible for leading the implemen- 
tation of these reforms is ironic and worth closer scrutiny. Here was an 
organization that adhered strongly to the ethics of intention as a basic value 
to sustain its very existence in the decision-making process, now being 
required to preach the ethics of responsibility for outcomes. They were 
being asked to take on, and proselytize, the mantra (or rationality) of the 
spending ministers and their agencies. It is, therefore, no surprise that the 
core supply divisions rebelled and ignored the new rhetoric. The Depart- 
ment of Finance, itself, came to be looked on as schizophrenic as it eulog- 
ized agencies (through the FMIP rhetoric) to take on an outcome focus, 
only then to criticize proposals in Cabinet for not paying sufficient attention 
to the logical and causal links at play. In one sense, Finance was trying to 
train and encourage agencies to be good entrepreneurs so they could then 
be even more worthy opponents in the policy battles of the cabinet room. 
One consequence was that many actors became confused about the real 
role of Finance. In the context of this article, it would be more consistent 
with Finance’s role for it to be assessing how well agencies are doing in 
their resource management, rather than promoting one particular manage- 
ment philosophy or another, i.e., if Finance stayed more in line with the 
attributes of legal rationality rather than charismatic rationality. 

To repeat, however, the resource management reform process did 
improve the policy-making capability of government and brought the real 
power fulcrum of this decision-making process back to the level of Cabinet. 
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In so doing, the reforms have enhanced the decision-making system as a 
learning process for political leaders. It has built into the processes of execu- 
tive government a mechanism to educate political leaders. This is consistent 
with Weber's idea that the vocational politician was nurtured and educated 
within the political system, as observed by Breiner (1996, p. 17). Having the 
learning process in-built is in contrast to the process envisioned by Dror 
(1987), who saw such learning capacity as being established in an external 
‘school for rulers’ for political governance. 


The policy/administration split 

The upper echelons of the central offices of agencies have been refocused 
to support the entrepreneurial activity of their minister. While this activity 
can usefully feed off the more bureaucratically organized delivery of pro- 
grammes it can actually be seen as detrimental to the orderly and efficient 
delivery of programmes. The entrepreneurial activity focuses on initiative 
and constant change to create the impression of achievement. Programme 
delivery requires bureaucratic stability and efficiency to ensure consistency 
of action. In terms of the dynamic of three rationalities, the entrepreneur 
or policy development is improved by rubbing shoulders with, and taking 
on some of, the characteristics of the bureaucratic programme deliverers, 
but not vice versa. 

Put another way, policy development is probably enhanced by keeping 
the policy and administration functions together - programme delivery is 
improved by separating them. It is, therefore, more consistent with the recent 
focus on the quality of service delivery that government is looking more 
and more at breaking off the programme delivery parts into separate agenc- 
ies. This movement has been the basis of the Next Steps programme in the 
UK (Ives 1994). The most notable recent example in Australia is the creation 
of the new Service Delivery Agency (or one-stop shop) out of the adminis- 
trative arms of the Departments of Social Security and Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training. 

This move was much overdue in Australia because the afore-mentioned 
reforms had moved the attention of ministers onto policy promotion and 
they had little time or inclination to attend to the improvement of actual 
service delivery processes. Yet community standards demanded an 
improvement in service delivery and it was natural for the ministers to key 
into this vision and deliver the separate administration agency which could 
be held responsible (rather than the minister who preferred to concentrate 
on other, more rewarding, pursuits). 

There is, however, a caution and a necessary benefit of the old 
policy/administration dichotomy that should be retained. The entrepren- 
eurial activities of ministers are much improved by their association and 
interaction with the service delivery bureaucracies. This suggests that min- 
isters or their departmental support staff should be active members of the 
boards established to oversee any such independent delivery agencies. In 
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such a capacity, the line departments could take on the role of ‘devil’s advo- 
cates’ in their stance towards the delivery of programmes. They could, 
therefore, provide a balance in the service delivery process and keep them- 
selves informed at the same time. 


The ‘politicization’ of the public service 

A further corollary of the enhancement of ministers’ entrepreneurial roles 
and the consequential split between policy development and administration 
is that the remaining line departments have taken on an even more policy- 
entrepreneurial orientation. This necessitates that the upper echelons take 
on an even more supportive role in promoting the minister’s programmes — 
in fact, this subservient supportive role becomes overwhelmingly pre-domi- 
nant once the responsibility for actual programme delivery is removed. This 
calls for a different brand of agency head (a chief executive officer to the 
board of ministers). This also calls for a different allegiance and closer 
relationship between agency heads and ministers. It is no wonder, then, 
that the temptation (and perhaps need) to politicize the upper echelons of 
the public service is becoming almost irresistible. 

The line departments are called on to become more and more like the 
government’s in-built ‘consultancy’ firm rather than the old, bureaucratic 
service-delivery agency. This calls for innovative and flexible ways of 
organizing themselves to provide the best advice to the minister. This pro- 
vides a strong argument to break down the service-wide application of 
public service employment roles and allows departments to do their own 
thing. They need to be much more adaptable to the entrepreneurial needs 
of the moment. 

It would be wise, however, if the now more upwardly focused agencies 
did retain some aspects of bureaucratic order and rational approaches to 
policy development. This is why it is important to retain core policy-devel- 
opment agencies rather than to collapse them into one large ministerial 
office (or to out-source to consultancies or lobby groups). The minister’s 
office should be kept separate to support the minister in formulating and 
articulating his/her vision and to retain links into the political system that 
operates very much within traditional rationality. 

A corollary of these trends is the need for central agencies, and parti- 
cularly Finance, to strengthen their traditional role and contribution to the 
process, because the ability of the line agency heads to play ‘devil’s advo- 
cate’ to their minister’s new ideas is not what it used to be. Maintaining the 
effectiveness of the executive government policy decision-making process, 
therefore, requires Finance to take on an even more emphatic role as the 
‘devil’s advocate’. Finance will be better able to concentrate on such a role 
in the policy development process because line departments, themselves, 
will be taking on a more critical ‘devil’s advocate’ role with respect to pro- 
gramme delivery by the independent service delivery agencies. The recent 
closure of the state offices of the Department of Finance and their with- 
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drawal from the regions, where the service delivery of all the government's 
programmes essentially take place, is in keeping with this trend of events. 
However, recent action that expanded Finance to include the delivery of 
the government’s administrative services, would seem to be a nugatory step 
in that it will tend to undermine and compromise Finance's core role as 
the government's policy ‘devil's advocate’. 


Contracting out 

Government services range from the delivery of cash benefits (to those 
deemed eligible) through to the provision of those goods and services 
which are also being supplied by the private sector. In the latter case, it is 
quite evident that the adoption of commercial practices in the delivery of 
government services would be quite consistent with the way in which such 
services are delivered to the public (Dixon, Kouzmin and Korac-Kakabadse 
1996). However, the case is nowhere near as strong in the former case. 

On the one hand, contracting out and open competition on a price basis 
between potential suppliers is essentially consistent with an entrepreneurial 
or charismatic rationality. Each of the potential suppliers is trying to con- 
vince the agency that they have the competence to be trusted to deliver the 
services required. In this sense, contracting out is in keeping with the spirit 
of the enhanced entrepreneurial role of ministers and the output/outcome 
orientation espoused in the new resource-management regime. 

On the other hand, however, the service delivery associated with the 
payment of personal cash benefits to eligible persons is expected to have 
certain characteristics. It is meant to be delivered in an even handed, dis- 
passionate manner according to strict guidelines and rules that are equally 
applied to everybody. Moreover, it is to be delivered as efficiently and with 
as little cost to the public purse as possible. It is meant to be reliable and 
consistent and to be a system that everybody can depend on — there should 
be few surprises in the decisions that are taken by the system. The organiza- 
tion best equipped to provide this type of service is a bureaucratic one, 
based on Weber’s ideal type of legal-rational authority. As such, contracting 
out in this environment would be hard for the organization to handle and 
might well be destructive of the very attributes that the public require of 
such organizations. 

In between these two extremes there is a range of situations where con- 
tracting out may or may not be appropriate. The long-term benefit of using 
contracting out will be determined by the culture of the individual organi- 
zation. For instance, the use of consultants in policy development would 
be consistent with the new emerging entrepreneurial culture of the core of 
the line agencies supporting ministers. However, for those service delivery 
agencies that are strongly bureaucratic, it may be most cost effective in 
the long term to drive efficiencies in the agency itself and use contracting 
out sparingly. 

In summary, contracting out is not a panacea for the efficient delivery of 
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government services. Sometimes it is appropriate and many times it is not. 
The long-term interests of the agency and the government should always 
be taken into the consideration. Sometimes it might just be the better sol- 
ution to do the ‘hard yards’, to eke out more efficiencies within the current 
bureaucratic service delivery structure (Hilmer and Donaldson 1996). 


Leadership versus management 

Much has been written and said about the difference between leadership 
and management; each author trying to grasp the essential differences 
(Korac-Kakabadse and Kouzmin 1997; Schein 1992; Selznick 1957). They 
normally do this by calling on stunning (but obvious) examples of each 
and usually conclude that one has more management than one needs and 
what one really needs is more leadership. Kotter (1988, 1990) perhaps pro- 
vides the most basic comparison between leadership and management and 
so use of his analysis is made to call attention to the hermeneutical under- 
pinning of the differences. A usefully revealing point to start is Kotter’s 
(1990, p. 130) observation that ‘charismatic leaders are often poor managers, 
yet they have a way of convincing us that all we need to do is follow them.’ 

Much of what is understood to be involved in leadership is contained 
within the patterns associated with Weber’s charismatic rationality — fol- 
lowers are formed and go forward on the basis of trust in the vision that 
the leader espouses and instils in his/her followers. On the other hand, 
much of what is understood to be involved in management is contained 
within the patterns associated with Weber's rational legal rationality — po- 
sitions of authority are created and then rules and associated orders are 
formulated to define the tasks to be done by those in lower positions within 
the bureaucracy. 

The continual struggle between the concepts of leadership and manage- 
ment can, therefore, be seen as the eternal tension between the two funda- 
mental orientations of Weber’s charismatic and legal rationalities. From 
earlier discussion on how one particular rationality usually predominates, 
it is evident that Kotter (1988), Kotter and Heskett (1992) and others (Korac- 
Kakabadse and Kouzmin 1997) are right when they observe that both 
rationalities (leadership and management) are not often found in the one 
person. Though it is rare, it does occur in those individuals who have 
reached some level of consciousness. 

That there is an overwhelming call for a shift from management to leader- 
ship (usually in terms that the times call for more leadership) is a reflection 
of the wholescale shift in society from the rational-traditional axis to the 
rational-charismatic axis. In terms of organizational structure, there seems 
to be a universal trend from the concept of a benevolent bureaucracy to a 
more individualistic, innovative and flexible organizational structure of 
power and influence. 

The natural consequence of this is many more smaller units, all compet- 
ing to discover the new way to the new organizational nirvana. However, 
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as Weber observed, structures based on charismatic rationality, quite often, 
are not very stable and tend to move back more to the bureaucratic struc- 
ture in the next wave of ‘re-engineering’. Moreover, as observed above, this 
move counter-clockwise from the legal to charismatic rationality is usually 
accompanied by some unintended consequences and can be quite traumatic 
for many of those involved. 

One cannot say in general terms which particular rationality is better 
than the other — although Weber observed that legal bureaucratic rationality 
is more consistent with orderly democracy and that charismatic rationality 
with anarchy and change. In reality, there is a call throughout society for 
a mixture of approaches in different organizations, based on each of the 
three rationalities, and it really gets down to which is ‘knowingly’ the most 
appropriate in the particular situation. 


Economic rationalism 

Some people associate most of the above trends with the concept of economic 
rationalism and, in some sense, they can be seen as certainly consistent with 
it. There is a tendency to state that all politicians and public servants are 
committed to economic-rationalist-management improvement (Kouzmin, 
Korac-Kakabadse and Jarman, 1996; Kouzmin, Leivesley and Korac-Kakab- 
adse 1997). There is, however, a more fundamental way in which to assess 
the source and impact of economic rationalism. It is more instructive to 
regard it as a reflection of the spirit of the times and as an expression of 
the collective shift of the psyche of the society and economy. One needs to 
focus on a higher level of analysis of social change than just the govern- 
mental processes. 

It was acknowledged at the outset that the basic underlying structure of 
democracy is that of Weber’s legal rationality. The shift towards ‘demo- 
cratic socialism’, which had been taking place in Australia since the Whit- 
lam era (1972-1975), can be seen as a movement against the arrow within 
the ‘dynamic of three’, to Weber's traditional rationality — while still, essen- 
tially, remaining grounded in legal or democratic rationality. The shift 
towards economic rationalism can be seen as a movement in the direction 
from guardian or legal authority to entrepreneurial or charismatic-type ration- 
ality. It may be that Australian society, at large, has a sense of moving too 
far towards democratic socialism and a dose of economic rationalism was 
needed to temper rapid social change. Such a sentiment would seem to 
come out of a spirit of disenchantment (at least in individuals); a sense that 
all is not well and a lack of optimistic vision. 

The danger of economic rationalism is that there are destructive side 
effects which could lead to the more individualistic and egotistical aspects 
of a neo-liberal-democratic society (Kouzmin, Leivesley and Korac-Kakab- 
adse 1997) coming more to the fore. (These economistic, fractious elements 
are actually systematically suppressed in a social-democratic society lean- 
ing towards traditional authority rationality.) Where the balance actually 
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should be is difficult to tell and it may be that a society needs to keep 
fluctuating between the two trends; to reconcile libertarian and collectivist 
imperatives in economic and changing circumstances. 

Australia’s economic rationalist politicians and public servants may be 
actually reflecting this spirit evident on a wider scale in society — this com- 
munity outlook might have originated (in Weber’s terms) as ‘rational capi- 
talism’ but, of late, it might be more appropriate to substitute the word 
‘rampant’. 


THE ROLE OF PARLIAMENT 


The dynamics of formulating legislation in Parliament could be seen much 
in the same ‘dynamic of three’ rationalities as set out above. The voice of 
Parliament can be seen as fulfilling the role of ‘arbitrator’ or ‘the godfather’. 
This, at least, was the way it was thought to be in the early years of the 
Westminster system when there was not a strong party system. With the 
formation of strong, disciplined parties, however, the role of Parliament 
changed quite dramatically. The effectiveness of Parliament as a successful 
arbiter in the process (which occurred when all parliamentarians had a free 
vote) has been all but eradicated, particularly in the House of Representa- 
tives. This situation has been somewhat recovered in the Senate by the 
existence of minor parties who now hold the balance of power. The position 
of arbiter between the Government and the Opposition is now being played 
essentially by the minor parties. As a consequence, over recent years, the 
process of debate in the Senate (particularly through the Senate committees) 
is seen as more rational and useful to the formulation of good legislation 
(Jarman and Kouzmin 1993). 

Whether or not it is overall a good thing to use the minor parties to bring 
balance to the decision-making process is another question. It has certainly 
been needed in the absence of anything else, because the balance of power 
has been weighted too heavily towards executive government if it led the 
majority in both houses. If the Opposition had the majority in the Upper 
House, conflict and inaction would be likely to follow. The impact of an all 
powerful executive government (particularly if it controlled both Houses) is 
that the system has been profligate in the generation of huge amounts of 
legislation and regulation (as suggested by the situation outlined at cate- 
gory 3, in figure 3, as it applies to process at the parliamentary level). Each 
prospective new government promises to reduce the amount of legislation 
yet ends up delivering more. 

Any constitutional reforms to the balance of power in the Parliament 
would need to take account of such ‘dynamic of three’ rationalities, either 
implicitly or explicitly. Perhaps Australia needs to go part way down the 
American track and require more separation between the executive govern- 
ment and the Parliament. If all ministers were to come from the House of 
Representatives, then the Senate, with its comprehensive committee system, 
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could become an effective arbiter between the executive government and 
its Opposition Jarman and Kouzmin 1993). 


CONCLUSION 


This article presents a more comprehensive conceptual framework for the 
study of political behaviour and has demonstrated how a better under- 
standing of the patterns of motivation and performance can lead to a more 
considered, conscious approach to governmental decision-making. Each of 
the ontological, epistemological and hermeneutical dimensions can be 
developed separately to produce a particular view of what is happening in 
political processes. However, the real power of understanding is the capa- 
bility of combining these different perspectives to develop a much richer 
understanding of the motivation and dynamics at play in any particular situ- 
ation. This is of special value in the study of the political process. 

The intellectual well-spring of using ideal types as an analytic tool within 
this framework is full of promise and one would need to agree with Hek- 
man (1983) that the use of Weber’s ideal types of domination is certainly 
one way ahead for the further development of social theory. What this 
article suggests, however, is that ideal types can also continue to provide 
a powerful tool in the field of governance and public administration theory. 
It is to this endeavour that future research will be directed, with the 
ambition that an in-depth analysis of the political decision-making pro- 
cesses can, indeed, give pointers to what is required to improve the ‘inner 
mind’ of government (Dror 1987; Kouzmin, Jarman and Rosenthal 1995; 
Rosenthal and Kouzmin 1997). 

This article focuses essentially on the Australian experience in discussing 
how the dynamics of decision-making processes and the rationale for recent 
changes in governance can be explained usefully in terms of the dynamic 
of three. The analysis would be similar in kind, though differing in the parti- 
cular, of course, for other countries operating under some derivative of the 
Westminster system. Essentially, this is because each has institutionalized 
the cabinet system with its separate spending agencies, central financial 
critique agencies and a Prime Minister who is strong enough to wield con- 
siderable power but dependent enough to attend to the debate of ideas 
and influences. 

In another paper (Cutting and Kouzmin 1997b), the authors comment on 
the United States and on the way the dynamic of three is encapsulated in 
the US principle of the separation of powers and manifested in the design 
of US institutions of governance. The essential point of this article is that 
in any system of ‘good’ governance, the decision-making processes have to 
have the institutional flexibility so that the dynamic of three can operate as 
is appropriate to the circumstances at a particular time. 

The problems facing governments are now so complex that there is not 
one right or lasting set of solutions — all potential solutions need to be 
formulated and tested within a decision-making process that allows rigor- 
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ous debate. Political leadership is also required to mediate and call forth a 
synthesis of the seemingly conflicting assessments and solutions debated. 
One of the cumulative outcomes of an effective decision-making process is 
that the participants grow in understanding of the systems and the prob- 
lems they are dealing with. Decision-making processes should, therefore, 
be tested about how well they allow for continuous learning by participants. 
The Westminster-type annual budget processes stand up to this test well 
but positive aspects are diminished by the frequent movement of ministers 
and other key decision actors. The other determinant that should also be 
studied using this framework is how well the psychological orientations of 
participants match the particular roles which they are required to play. 
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ON THE NATURE OF AUDIT JUDGEMENTS: 
THE CASE OF VALUE FOR MONEY STUDIES 





JUSTIN KEEN 


The National Audit Office (NAO) undertakes Value For Money (VFM) studies, 
which are used as the basis of evidence in hearings of the House of Commons 
Committee of Public Accounts. VFM studies are therefore integral to the process of 
accountability of public bodies to Parliament for their use of resources. This paper 
examines the production of VFM studies by the NAO, and in particular the ways 
in which audit teams arrive at their judgements. It introduces a theoretical frame- 
work which highlights: (i) the interplay of intuitive and analytical thinking as VFM 
teams assemble and interpret data and, (ii) the ways in which teams use three dis- 
tinct types of judgement criterion in studies, based on the use of multiple empirical 
indicators about some event, the logical coherence of the auditee’s behaviour, and 
consensus about ‘what actually happened’. 


INTRODUCTION 


The UK National Audit Office (NAO) is responsible for the external audit 
of government departments, agencies and other public bodies. The NAO 
carries out two main types of work, financial audits of government expendi- 
ture and Value For Money (VFM) reports on specific programmes, projects 
and other activities. This paper focuses on the NAO’s VFM reports, which 
are considered by the Committee of Public Accounts of the House of Com- 
mons, where they are used as the basis for evidence given by senior public 
servants. They are therefore an integral part of the arrangements for vertical 
accountability to Parliament for the way that public resources are commit- 
ted. 

This paper seeks to enhance understanding of the nature of VFM studies, 
through analysis of the nature of the judgements they embody. The next 
section outlines some of the main characteristics of VFM work. Then a 
theoretical framework is described, based on one developed by Hammond 
(1996), which he used to characterize the nature of judgements made by 
policy makers. This is followed by a description of the methods used in 
a study of VFM practice, and then the main results from the fieldwork, 
highlighting the cognitive processes and the judgement criteria used by 
VFM study teams. Hammond’s framework is then applied to the NAO’s 
VFM studies, and extended to take account of the empirical data. The paper 
concludes that VFM teams combine analytical and inferential approaches 
to data collection and interpretation, and arrive at judgements on the basis 
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of two different criteria, correspondence and coherence. They also have to 
attain a third, external criterion, namely consensus about their observations 
and findings. 


VFM STUDIES: OVERVIEW 


The term VFM is used in the UK by the NAO, Audit Commission and 
some private accountancy firms, and also in some other Commonwealth 
countries including Australia. VFM studies are represented as being con- 
cerned with the economy, efficiency and effectiveness of public services 
(NAO 1997). A different term, performance audit, is used to describe a 
broadly similar form of audit — also presented as concerned with the ‘three 
Es’ — which is undertaken by state audit institutions in many other 
developed countries. Performance audit is also part of a state’s account- 
ability apparatus, although the nature of the institutional arrangements var- 
ies from country to country (Pollitt and Summa 1996). The definitions and 
implications of the terms VFM and performance audit are interesting, but 
are not pursued in this paper. 

At the NAO, VFM studies are not usually referred to as audits, though 
in almost all cases they are undertaken by auditors. VFM studies typically 
focus on specific topics, which might include the awarding of a contract, 
the implementation of a new programme or the management of a service. 
Topics are investigated periodically, perhaps only once every few years, 
rather than yearly. 

Strictly speaking, the NAO exists to support the work of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, who is an Officer of Parliament. The legislation cover- 
ing his work, and hence the work of the NAO - the National Audit Act 
(House of Commons 1983) — allows him to comment on the implementation 
of policies, but not on the merits of policies themselves. The topics for VFM 
work reflect the broad sweep of public services, and many of the major 
policy changes that have been introduced in the last decade and more. The 
topics are broad, reflected in titles such as Criminal Legal Aid Means Testing 
in the Magistrates’ Courts (NAO 1996a), The Award of the First Three Passenger 
Rail Franchises (NAO 1996b), Health of the Nation: A Progress Report (NAO 
1996c), and The Department of Trade and Industry Redundancy Payments Ser- 
vice: Management and Recovery of Debt (NAO 1996d). 

The reports, usually between 30 and 60 pages long, typically address two 
or three questions within these areas. For example, the Criminal Legal Aid 
report commented on both the award of legal aid to people who were in 
receipt of benefits and on awards to people who were means tested for 
eligibility. The Rail Passenger Franchise report commented on the process 
of awarding franchises and on early progress towards an objective of secur- 
ing improvements in the quality of service. The importance of empirical 
evidence is apparent both in the reports and in internal guidance, the latter 
stressing that obtaining reliable evidence from documents, interviews, 
quantitative data sets and other sources is at the core of VFM practice. 
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The academic literature on VFM and performance audit is currently mod- 
est in size. Some papers have focused on the institutional relationships that 
shape the nature of the work done (Pollitt and Summa 1996, 1997), while 
others have commented on the methodologies and methods used in the 
course of studies (Chelimsky 1985; Henkel 1991, ch. 3; Glynn, Gray and 
Jenkins 1992). A case study of an NAO VFM study (Roberts and Pollitt 
1994) provided useful insights into the overall organization of VFM studies, 
noting that they were undertaken by small teams, took up to two years 
from the start of a study until final reporting, and involved negotiation of 
the presentation of the findings with the audited department. Overall, 
though, the nature of VFM work and the ways in which it is shaped by 
institutional relationships remain open questions. 


TWO DICHOTOMIES 


Hammond (1996) argues that there are two fundamental distinctions that 
should be used to characterize the processes involved in any policy judge- 
ment, by which he means any judgement in the public sphere that has 
consequences for the lives of other people. Examples range from decisions 
made by doctors about individual patients to those made by ministers and 
officials about the execution of government policies that can affect millions 
of people. The two distinctions are between: 


(1) Intuition and analysis as modes of cognition; and, 
(2) Correspondence (empirical accuracy) and coherence (rationality) as criteria 
for the evaluation of judgements and decisions. 


Hammond provides many illustrations of the application of his argu- 
ments in health care, the legal system and elsewhere. Here, the purpose 
is to examine the extent to which the framework captures the nature of 
VEM work. 


Intuition and analysis | 

Hammond notes the long-recognized distinction between two styles of 
thinking, namely intuition and analysis. Intuition is characterized by a lack 
of awareness of how information is integrated in arriving at a judgement — 
and often identified with creativity and imagination. The term analysis, in 
contrast, describes an explicit, step-by-step and logically defensible process 
(see table 1). It is used to describe a wide range of processes from reading 


TABLE 1 Properties of intuitive and analytical thinking (adapted from Hammond 1996) 





Intuition Analysis 
Awareness of thought processes Low High 
Speed of thought High Low 
Metaphors that may be used Pictorial Verbal, quantitative 
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and interpretation of a set of historical documents to advanced statistical 
testing, each used in a rigorous manner, where the research process and 
inferences can be presented in a traceable sequence. 

Generally, intuition and analysis have been presented as alternatives to 
one another (see Bruner 1986). Hammond argues instead that there is typi- 
cally interplay between the two, and that they are most usefully viewed as 
opposite poles of a continuum (see figure 1). The use of both together is 
termed quasi-rationality. He further argues that different tasks embody dif- 
ferent mixtures of intuitive and analytical thought, and hence favour oper- 
ation at different points on the continuum: in his terms, a particular task 
structure ‘induces’ a particular balance of intuition and analysis at a point 
on the cognitive continuum. 


Correspondence and coherence 

Hammond argues that there is a second fundamental dichotomy, between 
two ways of evaluating judgements about some event. In one, which he 
terms correspondence, the criterion is empirical accuracy, and judgements 
are correct if they ‘correspond to the facts’. Judgements are typically synthe- 
sized from many separate pieces of information, which could include per- 
formance indicators, documents and verbal accounts of events. In the con- 
text of an audit, questions about correspondence would have the general 
form: ‘Did the auditee make the right judgements, leading to the right actions — 
assessed by some ‘gold standard’ of truth, such as what actually happened following 
the judgements?’ The other approach to assessing the truth, which Ham- 
mond terms coherence, is concerned with the rationality of an argument, 
this being its internal logic or mathematical consistency. Coherence is about 
whether a story ‘hangs together’ (Hammond 1996, p. 9), so that judgements 
are deemed competent if they make overall sense, rather than necessarily 
fitting all the available facts. In an audit questions about coherence would 
take the general form: ‘Were the judgements made by the auditee consistent with 
one another — that is, did they have a defensible internal logic?’ Hence VFM 
teams would themselves make judgements about the judgements of the 
auditee, in this case whether the auditee had made logically defensible 
decisions. This is a judgement about a judgement. There are thus two dis- 
tinct judgements involved in any study: the original judgement made by 
the auditee, and the VFM team’s judgement about the auditee — what might 
be termed a meta-judgement. If we now live in an ‘audit society’ (Power 
1997), then we will rely more and more on these meta-judgements. 


Intuition Analysis 
Quasi-rationality 
FIGURE 1 The cognitive continuum 
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In the context of many judgements in the public sphere the distinction 
is important because the two approaches may lead to different courses of 
action. Predicting the future performance of the economy on the basis of 
indicators of past performance can lead to one set of decisions, whereas 
basing predictions on economic theory (a theory of rational expectations, 
for example) may lead to another. Similarly, basing a medical diagnosis on 
integration of signs and symptoms (using correspondence) may lead to one 
course of action, and on calculations using Bayes’ Theorem (using 
coherence) to another, because the two may lead to different estimates of 
the probability that someone has a particular disease. 

Any judgement is, of course, subject to error. The data used to form corre- 
spondence judgements can be inaccurate or wrong ~ as can one’s intuition — 
so that the conclusions drawn from the data can also be wrong. Equally, 
social science and other (coherence) theories used as the bases of policy 
decisions are incomplete or demonstrably flawed. The result is that wrong 
prognoses of the economy and wrong medical diagnoses are made, there 
are miscarriages of justice, and government policies fail to work as 
intended. So, the task as Hammond sees it is to identify which approach 
is most appropriate to a particular task. They cannot — or at least should 
not — be combined, since they are ultimately fundamentally different ways 
of making judgements. (They can, though, be used in complementary 
fashion in many circumstances.) The question here is, which is appropriate 
for VFM work? 

Hammond's framework was used as a starting point for a study of VFM 
work. The two dichotomies were used to formulate research questions, 
namely (i) how do VFM practitioners think about problems in the course 
of their fieldwork?, and (ii) how do they arrive at judgements? 


METHODS 


Three exercises were undertaken, designed to be used together to build up 
a picture of the nature of VFM work. Each exercise focused on two issues: 


e The extent to which VFM work involved intuitive or analytical think- 


ing; and, 


TABLE 2 Evidence from review of published reports: grouping of judgements 





Correspondence Coherence Consensus 
Individual All 81 reports In 20 reports, not clear All 81 reports 
(within-study) in the other 61 
Judgements 
Overall Judgements Not stated in any In 5 reports, not clear Not stated in any 
report in the other 76 report 





Note- Total of 81 reports: the figures reflect those reports where there was a clear description 
of the nature of the judgement made. 
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e The nature of the judgement processes, and in particular the criteria 
used in arriving at judgements. 


The first exercise was to review the NAO’s statements about its own work, 
including its annual report and its own guidance on the conduct of VFM 
work. The documents reflect the organization’s views about good practice 
in the conduct of VFM studies. Statements that identified particular ways 
of thinking or ways of arriving at judgements were collected together, and 
grouped in order to identify the main thrusts of the statements made 
(Bailey 1994). 

The second exercise was an interpretative analysis of all VFM reports 
published between October 1995 (the start of the 1995-96 Session of 
Parliament) and July 1997 (including part of the 1997-98 Session), a total 
of 81 reports. Reports were examined for evidence of the nature of the 
arguments employed and the criteria used in making judgements. For 
example, a description of statistical methods was taken to be suggestive of 
the use of analytical thinking in a study — since the association or correlation 
between variables had been explored — and this would place at least part 
of a study towards the analytical end of the cognitive continuum. A good 
description of the use of intuitive thinking would, it was realized, be more 
difficult to identify, but reports were read for evidence of instances where 
information had been integrated, and it was clear that formal analysis had 
not been undertaken. References to the judgement criteria used in whole or 
part of a study could include instances of comparison of actual performance 
against targets, or the extent to which it was possible to make sense of the 
auditee’s actions. In the latter case, the VFM team might for example ident- 
ify inconsistencies in the statements or actions of the auditee. 

The third exercise was a quasi-ethnographic study, working as a member 
of VFM teams. This involved acting in part as an observer, seeking to ensure 
that observations were recorded and analysed so as to minimize observer 
bias (Silverman 1993, ch. 7), and in part feeding back suggestions and obser- 
vations to the teams, in order to influence their perceptions of problems 
and contribute in concrete ways to the conduct of studies. That is, the 
approach was more interventionist than a formal ethnographic study, even 
one where the researcher engages with a group of people rather than main- 
taining social distance (for example Barley 1986; Woolgar 1991), but less so 
than might be the case in a formal advisory role (as used for example by 
Argyris et al. 1985). The author worked in this mode alongside VFM teams 
engaged in three studies over a nine-month period. Field notes of obser- 
vations made, and of discussions held with teams, were reviewed for evi- 
dence of the type of thinking and judgements the teams used. These notes 
contained much other information, including that on what might be termed 
the shaping of VFM work, but these other observations will be reported 
elsewhere. 
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RESULTS 


Evidence about cognitive processes 

The NAO’s own internal guidance stressed the analytical side of VFM work. 
A study is represented as involving decomposition of a problem into two 
or three issues, for which decisive (yes/no) answers can be obtained. The 
main issues (termed here macro-issues) are decomposed into micro-issues, 
which can be tackled during a study (see figure 2). This is a useful distinc- 
tion, suggesting that both individual, micro-issues and broader, macro- 
issues may be examined to assess their location on the cognitive continuum. 
Taking the micro-issues first, the guidance suggested that any of a range 
of methods could be used to investigate them, including audit-based 
methods such as document examination and a range of social science 
methods including surveys and case studies. Each of them would be used, 
singly or in combination, as indicators of what had happened in some situ- 
ation of interest. (These methods, by their nature, will often fail to provide 
decisive answers to questions, and data may not be available that allow 
confident judgements: it was not clear in the guidance how any residual 
uncertainty should be handled.) 

The analysis of VFM reports showed that some of these detailed empirical 
points within reports used analytical thinking, either making reference to 
statistical methods or using an identifiable logical argument, in the latter 
case often referring to the extent to which a service met best practice norms. 
Many (45 out of 81) reports contained explicit reference to statistical or 
logical analysis in part of the report. It was the exception, however, for the 
nature of the thinking underpinning the bulk of the individual points in 





FIGURE 2 Basic structure of VFM study, as shown in NAO internal guidance 
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each report to be made explicit. This is not to say that there was no logic, 
only that the logic was not presented. 

Of the 81 reports, 22 cited the use of technical experts — lawyers, experts 
on supplies management, and so on — in the topic being studied. A good 
example comes in sales of government shares, where one of the questions 
asked is whether the government obtained a good price for the shares on 
behalf of the taxpayer. To some extent this question can be addressed ana- 
lytically, for example by analysis of the change in share prices after the 
sale: a large early increase might suggest that the flotation price could have 
been higher. But there is no single identifiable best flotation price, in the 
absence of close comparator information about flotations of similar shares 
in similar circumstances: one can only make — part intuitive, part analyti- 
cal - judgements about the price that was set. 

Turning to overall judgements, the process whereby the conclusions 
about each point were aggregated into an overall account were not 
described in any report. Rather, general statements were made, often along 
the lines that a service or project ‘had been assessed’. The Rail Passenger 
Franchise report, for example, stated that information was collected from 
several different sources, and that methods for evaluating the infor- 
mation included: 


e an assessment whether the decisions taken by OPRAF maximised the 
likely achievement of their objectives; 


e an assessment whether decisions were taken against a background of | - 


appropriate information and after taking appropriate advice; and 

e consideration of whether OPRAF had taken appropriate account of all 
their objectives especially where there was potential conflict between 
them. (NAO 1996c, p. 71) 


It was not, therefore, possible to identify the ways in which individual argu- 
ments were integrated to support the overall judgements presented in 
reports. 

The experience of working with VFM teams provided additional insights 
into the use of intuitive and analytical thinking. Instances were observed 
of thinking that could be located at different points along the length of the 
cognitive continuum. Some illustrative examples are presented here, which 
suggest that there is a balance between intuition and analysis at all stages 
of studies. 


In the early stages of a study, a team realized that it could not work out 
the rationale for the design of a part of the system: why had the service 
been designed in a particular, complex way? One member of the team 
made an imaginative leap and asked why the current arrangements 
could not be replaced with a far simpler service — he felt that service 
recipients’ needs were more homogeneous than the auditee appeared to 
believe. This insight informed some of the later thinking about the design 
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of the study, where the team focused on the additional costs of adminis- 
tering an ‘over-designed’ service. 


In a study of the letting of a major contract it was found that a small 
number of key documents had been lost. The VFM team decided that 
the best course of action was to interview people directly involved in 
contract negotiations, who could help to fill in the missing details. In the 
course of the interviews, there were points at which team members made 
connections between previously unconnected (to them) information. In 
discussion after the interviews, the team members indicated that parti- 
cular responses had served to advance their understanding of the way 
the contract had been let, so they felt that they had a better grasp of 
the thinking of those involved in the negotiations. They agreed with the 
suggestions that what they were trying to do was to get inside the minds 
of the interviewees, and that they were making inferences from specific 
comments to more broadly based conclusions. 


In the course of a study of a programme it became clear that an audited 
body had not identified clear objectives for a key part of its work. The 
VFM team members pursued a strategy of assessing the audited body’s 
practices against a model of good practice. This model was not made 
explicit during the study, and was only revealed as the author ques- 
tioned the team about the basis of their assessments. 


In a study of a new technology, the team privately arrived at a view 
that the technology was flawed and would never therefore work as 
intended. In spite of this, the team went to great lengths to identify exter- 
nal criteria for its assessment, such as the number of components that 
had been delivered to date and the views of intended users about its 
potential value in their work. They therefore eschewed their own 
intuitions in favour of a more analytical treatment of the technology. 


These brief illustrations, and others like them, suggest that a micro-issue 
can be located at any point on the cognitive continuum. VFM work is there- 
fore quasi-rational, mixing intuition and analysis in different measures 
across the many sub-issues addressed in a study. 

The situation for overall conclusions was different. Conclusions in VFM 
reports are typically carefully worded, to reflect balances of evidence and 
uncertainty about the strength of some findings. There is rarely a single 
judgement about a programme or project in practice, although there can 
be definite conclusions about individual aspects of them. In arriving at con- 
clusions, the different findings were not fitted into an explicit theoretical 
framework, and questions of causation were not considered. Indeed, figure 
2 is a good representation of the essentially atheoretical nature of the pro- 
cess. Instead, teams made inferences from the substantial data collected 
within the report. In short, the process was essentially intuitive in nature. 
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Evidence about judgement criteria 

Two points emerged from a reading of publications and internal guidance. 
Firstly, the process represented in figure 2 suggests that there is formal 
support within the NAO for the use of an approach that examines micro- 
issues and aggregates them into assessments of macro-issues. That is, teams 
are encouraged to use a correspondence approach, basing overall judge- 
ments on the integration of empirical data. 

Secondly, VFM work involves a process that is based on neither corre- 
spondence nor coherence, but on agreement between the NAO and the 
auditee. This is a convention, which was formalized following a Committee 
of Public Accounts hearing in 1986 where Sir David Hancock (then the 
Permanent Secretary at the Department of Education and Science, DES) 
questioned comments made in an NAO report on redundancy payments 
to university staff. The NAO had engaged in correspondence and dis- 
cussion with DES about the contents of the report, but at the hearing Sir 
David Hancock stated that there were specific points with which he dis- 
agreed. Members of PAC stated that they did not want to take time in 
hearings to arbitrate between the NAO and departments, and asked for the 
process to be reviewed. In response a joint memorandum was prepared by 
Sir David Hancock and the Comptroller and Auditor General (then Sir Gor- 
don Downey), where it was stated that the C&AG’s intention was to estab- 
lish that: 


(i) all material and relevant facts had been included; 

(ii) the facts were not in dispute; 

(iii) their presentation was fair; 

(iv) where the report stated any NAO views or conclusions which the 
department were unable to agree, this was made clear and the 
NAO’s and department’s reasons properly represented, with all 
necessary balance (Committee of Public Accounts 1986, p. 11). 


The NAO’s VFM reports therefore have to satisfy a third criterion, namely 
consensus about the facts of a study and their presentation. This is different 
in nature from correspondence and coherence, since it does not stem from 
the judgements of VFM teams, but rather is part of a process of negotiation. 
This point takes us into wider territory than the work of teams, as will be 
discussed below. 

In VFM reports, many paragraphs were worded in terms that made it 
clear that they were concerned with a single micro-issue, often taking the 
form, ‘the NAO assessed evidence about X’, or ‘The Department agreed 
that it had not undertaken process Y’. Reports varied in the extent to which 
the nature of the criteria being used were made explicit. Where they were 
clearly described, some points made were based on empirical indicators 
and others on coherence-type arguments. Indicators used include perform- 
ance against a departmental target, progress in implementation against 
timetable, and whether or not the auditee followed some aspect of its own 
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or Treasury guidance. Coherence arguments were less common - or per- 
haps just less apparent — but included points where a VFM team decided 
that an auditee’s actions had been reasonable or sensible, given particular 
circumstances. That is, the team had tested the internal coherence of the 
auditee’s arguments and decided that they ‘hung together’. 

For overall judgements the correspondence approach, based on the use 
of multiple indicators, was evident in all reports. Most reports read as col- 
lections of many separate points, and judgements — and subsequent rec- 
ommendations — therefore reflected a large number of indicators assembled 
into a single account. Five of them (see table 2), however, had been 
explicitly designed to give the reader a more rounded account of events, 
presenting the individual points within a clearly delineated conceptual 
framework. 

The work with VFM teams confirmed the importance of the different judge- 
ment criteria. For individual micro-issues within studies, evidence was used 
to build up a picture of ‘what happened’. Sometimes this was achieved 
through the use of an indicator-based (correspondence) approach, with dif- 
ferent pieces of information derived from documents and interviews being 
assembled. For example, a number of activities might be undertaken to 
establish whether or not an auditee complied with its own guidance in a 
tendering process. Where used, data derived from methods such as focus 
groups and surveys were used as discrete indicators. 

At other times, particularly where the team felt that a point was 
important but there was no written or numerical evidence about it, they 
interviewed those directly involved, and made their own assessment about 
whether the accounts they heard were plausible. That is, they were 
assessing the coherence of auditees’ accounts. 

VFM studies are therefore characterized by the use of both correspon- 
dence and coherence. In passing, it is worth noting that implicit frameworks 
of good practice or published guidelines could be used in different ways 
in the course of a study — sometimes as ways of identifying specific suc- 
cesses or failures (‘they didn’t follow this rule’) and at other times as ways 
of judging the coherence of an auditee’s actions (‘the project was late but — 
that empirical indicator notwithstanding — basically they did a good job’). 

Working with VFM teams also emphasized the ways in which the 
requirement to adhere to the 1986 Memorandum to the Committee of Public 
Accounts shaped the conduct of studies. In discussions about the content 
and presentation of studies, teams stressed the point that auditees would 
have to agree that individual ‘facts’ and their judgements were correct and 
their presentation fair. It was inevitable, teams felt, that the NAO and aud- 
itee would disagree about whether individual facts were indeed facts, 
whether they were presented fairly, and whether the overall judgements 
were correct and fair. Time had to be allocated to discussion of them, in 
order to arrive at agreed accounts for the Committee of Public Accounts. 

The experience of working with teams suggested that the requirement to 
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achieve consensus dominated the design and conduct of studies. The 
authors’ notes were laden with discussions about the nature of the evidence 
that would pass muster with audited bodies. For example, on one study a 
great deal of interview evidence had been collected, analysed and written 
up. The team felt that there was sufficient agreement on certain points 
among the interviewees to achieve consensus with the audited body. A 
senior manager, however, felt that the interview evidence would not lead 
to consensus, and argued that a questionnaire survey should be conducted 
to collect more quantifiable data (to allow statements of the kind, ‘75 per 
cent of respondents felt that the programme had been well managed’). More 
generally, there were many instances where statements made in key docu- 
ments were deemed crucial to studies, because audited bodies could not 
easily gainsay what their own staff had written. 

Consensus is clearly different in nature from correspondence and coher- 
ence, but needs to be discussed alongside them because it influences the 
views teams take about the evidence required in studies, and hence the 
data collection and analysis strategies that they pursue. On a more theoreti- 
cal level, it suggests a way of linking discussions about the technical aspects 
of VFM studies with the institutional context in which they are undertaken. 
Studies are the product of the background of practitioners, the local 
environment and wider environmental factors, particularly the behaviour 
of audited bodies. 


IMPLICATIONS 


There are three main ways of interpreting the results. One way is in terms 
of Hammond’s framework, assessing the nature of the cognitive processes 
and judgement criteria used by VFM teams in the course of their work. 
The results suggest that Hammond’s framework was a reasonable starting 
point for the study. VFM work involves thinking and judgement at two 
levels, the individual micro-issue and the macro-issues that are the subject 
of a whole report — and the two are qualitatively different in nature. In 
large part VFM relies on quasi-rational cognitive processes, where the mix 
of intuition and analysis can vary from sub-issue to sub-issue. It also relies 
on correspondence judgements, though coherence judgements are 
employed for some micro-issues. 

The second way of interpreting the results is in terms of what they reveal 
about the judgement criteria used in studies — outwith any cognitive frame- 
work. Here, the main conclusion is that VFM work involves not two but 
three ‘Cs’, consensus being added to correspondence and coherence. 
Whereas correspondence and coherence judgements are made by teams, 
consensus is ‘external’ to the study process, and is the product of agreement 
between the NAO and audited bodies. 

The third main way of thinking about the results is as a set of distinctions 
between micro-level work and whole studies. Other authors have tended 
to characterize and categorize individual VFM and performance audit stud- 
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ies, and have not gone ‘below the surface’ (Barzelay 1997; Chelimsky 1985), 
though Roberts and Pollitt (1994) made a helpful contribution to under- 
standing the detail. This paper emphasizes the complexity of what auditors 
actually do, which is not easily classified: but the ways in which micro- 
issues are handled provide insights into the nature of VFM work. 


Exploring micro-issues 

Studies are in essence strings of micro-issues, the string typically being pro- 
vided by a timeline, such as the sequence of events in the awarding of a 
contract or the stages gone through in progress towards an objective. This 
study structure lends support to the view that VFM is a form of audit, and 
that it is concerned with checking (whether things have happened). It is 
indicative of the emphasis laid on correspondence-based evidence. 

VFM work is, then, a form of audit, possessing many of its key character- 
istics, including an inferential cognitive style (see Power 1997), and it is 
concerned with checking on processes (whether something has happened), 
rather than asking more open questions about the nature of things or why 
they happen, which would be characteristic of many types of evaluation 
and social science research. 

Studies are also essentially atheoretical in nature: there may be ‘local 
theories’ within micro-issues, but they are only rarely woven together 
within a larger conceptual structure. Figure 2 captures this point well: the 
associated guidance does not indicate how to combine individual points 
into a larger whole. 

The variation between micro-issues is also revealing. For example, Chel- 
imsky (1985) argued that audit (in general) is deductive in nature, and con- 
trasted it with evaluation, which she characterized as inductive. This paper 
does not lend support to this view of audit, and suggests rather that it is 
at times both inductive and deductive in nature. 

On the question of whole reports, it has already been noted that data 
are combined intuitively, with teams using their own judgements to draw 
conclusions. This should not be taken to imply that the judgements are 
wrong: the weight of evidence in reports will tend to support sensible con- 
clusions, even if the cognitive process is intuitive. It does imply, though, 
that VFM teams are like other experts and professionals in relying on 
internalized knowledge rather than explicit algorithms. 


Wider points 

In order to explore the results further, five points are raised here. Firstly, 
it was suggested earlier that different problems ‘induce’ (to use Ham- 
mond’s term) blends of intuitive and analytical thinking located at different 
points on the cognitive continuum. Considering the very broad range of 
topics investigated in VFM studies, it comes as no surprise that there is 
variation in the volume of relevant routine quantitative data held by an 
auditee, in the extent to which there are guidelines that capture generally 
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accepted good practices, the extent to which phenomena of interest can be 
measured in a meaningful way, and so on. As a result, some topics will 
lend themselves to the use of statistical or logical analysis, whereas others — 
which might be judged to be equally important in terms of public account- 
ability - do not do so, and so require the use of the auditor’s intuition. if 
any useful comments are to be made about them. Certainly, many reports 
read as accounts of micro-issues which vary in the extent to which they 
lend themselves to analysis. 

Secondly, any process of ‘induction’ of quasi-rational thinking will not 
be neutral: VFM teams may respond in different ways to the availability 
of different types of data. Indeed, VFM might be viewed as a particular 
strategy for shaping the nature of tasks so that they can be tackled using 
approaches that teams are used to using. The range of options suggested 
by the length of the cognitive continuum and the choice between correspon- 
dence and coherence judgements may in practice be limited by the back- 
grounds of those who work on studies. Almost all studies rely mainly on 
pragmatic reviews of documents and interviews, and not on formal quali- 
tative or quantitative analysis, suggesting that VFM teams define tasks so 
that they occur nearer the intuitive than the analytical end of the con- 
tinuum. 

Thirdly, VFM reports can embody three distinct judgement criteria — the 
three Cs. Yet meeting all three is a demanding requirement of any report, 
and perhaps it is not surprising that most VFM reports use two of them — 
correspondence in VFM teams’ judgement processes and consensus in 
arriving at agreement with external bodies. The importance attached to 
empirical evidence, noted earlier in the paper, is suggestive of the adher- 
ence to a correspondence approach. The strategy of VFM teams is to pro- 
duce reports that rely on the accumulation of evidence, rather than on argu- 
ment. If done well, this approach can be used both to assess the ‘facts’ of a 
case as presented by auditees and to probe the coherence of their accounts. 
Understandably, auditees have their own set of beliefs and assumptions 
about the way their projects and programmes should work, and might not 
welcome those assumptions being challenged in the course of a VFM study. 
If the auditors come to a view that the auditee’s assumptions are erroneous, 
it may take strong empirical evidence to overturn them. (Whether or not 
evidence does actually overturn these beliefs in practice is a moot point.) 

Fourthly, the overall design of VFM reports reflects particular design 
decisions: there are different options associated with correspondence- and 
coherence-based studies. In correspondence-based studies, there are four 
main options, to look only at cost information, only at process-related infor- 
mation (a compliance study, for example), at output or outcome infor- 
mation (some types of performance-based study), or to explore causation — 
that is, examine the relationships between inputs, processes and 
outputs /outcomes. Most reports focus on input and process measures, with 
the two discussed separately, though a small number - the Health of the 
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Nation progress report, for example — examine outputs . They tackle issues 
of causation only rarely: cost and effectiveness issues are discussed separ- 
ately, rather than being linked in input-output relationships. 

similarly, coherence-based studies can in principle be approached in two 
ways: VFM teams can decide whether particular decisions made sense on 
the basis of the circumstances that obtained at the time the decision was 
made, or on the basis of the outcomes of the decision, with the benefit of 
hindsight. Most studies opt for ‘reconstructing’ the circumstances in which 
decisions were made, though occasionally — for example in a report on 
progress with the new British Library building (NAO 1996e) — the long- 
term consequences of decisions are discussed. Different types of study are 
therefore possible, but it appears that most VFM reports present input and 
process information (discussed separately), and assess the coherence of 
auditee judgements on the basis of perceived circumstances at the time of 
the decision, rather than looking at the consequences of those decisions. 

Fifthly and finally, if VFM work is in significant part intuitive, both for 
individual audit points and for reports as a whole, then it will be difficult 
to teach and to learn (for a similar point about policy making see Hammond 
1996, p. 269). This suggests that VFM is essentially a craft, a point which 
is borne out by the differences one finds when one examines the detailed 
structure of reports — in methods used, in the extent to which a coherent 
narrative is presented, and so on. 

Overall, this discussion highlights the interplay between the processes 
that can be attributed to VFM teams and those that are part of a wider 
environment involving other stakeholders in studies. It has been useful to 
disentangle them for the purposes of this discussion, but as might be 
expected the work of teams is shaped both by the characteristics of the 
team members and the networks in which they are embedded. 


DISCUSSION 


The framework presented in this paper, based on Hammond’s (1996), high- 
lights interesting features of VFM work. No attempt has been made here 
to assess the extent to which wider institutional factors might have shaped 
this work — that is a topic for another paper. Even without this broader 
assessment, though, it is evident that VFM work differs markedly from 
empirical social science and evaluation practice (see also Pollitt and Summa 
1996, on this point. They note that some self-styled evaluations are not actu- 
ally evaluations: here, calling a VFM study an evaluation will not make 
it one). 

The results suggest that VFM is predominantly a quasi-rational activity, 
which embodies judgements based on the collections of large numbers of 
indicators — documents, interviews, expenditure data and so on - about 
events, and where the relevance and accuracy of the indicators are agreed 
by the auditee. At the level of micro-issues, the mix of intuition and analysis 
varies by micro-issue, and both correspondence and coherence criteria are 
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used. Macro-issues are generally handled more intuitively than analytically, 
and judged according to correspondence criteria, on the — often consider- 
able - weight of evidence presented. 

Viewing the results in a slightly different way, in terms of evidence about 
the judgement criteria used in VFM work, it was noted that there is a ‘third 
C’, consensus, to add to correspondence and coherence. Consensus is an 
‘external’ process, in the sense that it involves negotiation between VFM 
teams and auditees, rather than being an ‘internal’ criterion selected by 
teams. The majority of studies can be read as reflecting correspondence and 
consensus criteria at the macro-level, and mixes of all three at the micro- 
level. 

Earlier in the paper the question was asked about which approach to 
fieldwork - correspondence or coherence — was most likely to get at the 
truth of any given situation. The answer is not simply one or the other, but 
depends on the nature of the topic being investigated. One might expect, 
therefore, to see variation in the approaches to studies. Some studies will 
depend on the accumulation of empirical evidence because it is available 
and a team believes that it will help them to make accurate and unbiased 
judgements, while others will find a problem which is essentially concep- 
tual — perhaps the key problem is that the auditee has failed to think things 
through — and which requires a review of the logic of a problem, and still 
others will require both of them used in complementary fashion. As we 
have seen, however, in practice VFM work is characterized by a subset of 
the available options. 
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MORE THAN ‘COUNTING MANHOLE 
COVERS’: THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH 
TRADITION OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


GEOFFREY K. FRY 


This article is a revised version of an inaugural lecture, delivered at the University 
of Leeds on 30 April 1998. The focus of the lecture and, thus, of this article is con- 
cerned with administrative history and the civil service. The first part of the article is 
about the pioneers of the academic study of public administration, and the subject’s 
relationship with political philosophy. The second part examines the role of the 
Webbs and the British approach to public administration. The third part evaluates 
the contribution of the academics of the ‘Golden Age’ of public administration. The 
fourth part deals with changing perceptions of public administration, with a parti- 
cular emphasis on developments in the civil service; it is deliberately self-referential. 
The final part briefly considers the future of the academic study of public adminis- 
tration, concluding that it has one. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE PIONEERS OF THE 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


‘Politics is the activity of attending to the general arrangements of a collec- 
tion of people who, in respect of their common recognition of a manner of 
attending to its arrangements, compose a single community.’ Thus runs 
Michael Oakeshott’s famous definition (Oakeshott 1962, p. 123). It was 
Oakeshott’s belief that 


in political activity ... men sail a boundless and bottomless sea; there is 
neither starting place nor appointed destination. The enterprise is to keep 
afloat on an even keel; the sea is both friend and enemy; and the seaman- 
ship consists in using the resources of a traditional manner of behaviour 
in order to make a friend of every hostile occasion (Oakeshott 1962, p. 127). 


Michael Oakeshott may well have been the greatest political philosopher of 
the twentieth century, but, for all the elegance with which he presented his 
ideas, the reality remains that the Edmund Burke of the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France had already spelt out the Conservative message. Oake- 
shott himself did not take administration lightly — but, at one time, lesser 
lights seemed to think that their attempts to scale the intellectual Eiger of 
political philosophy commanded admiration, irrespective of which face it 
was that they fell on. So it was not surprising, then, that when Dwight 
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Waldo, author of the classic work, The Administrative State, came to the study 
of public administration in the 1940s after having been trained as a political 
theorist, he thought it to be ‘a lower field of endeavour.’ In the deprecating 
phrase of the time, academic public administration was believed to be con- 
cerned with ‘counting manhole covers’ (Waldo 1984, p. x). The literature 
that Waldo found was superior to this, but much of it was self regarding 
and arid, and Waldo raised the sights of the subject in a manner that grati- 
fied many with references to the thinking of, among others, Plato, Cicero, 
Hobbes, Locke, Saint-Simon, even Marx. Eventually, though, the study of 
public administration had to deal with the practicalities, the hard part. For 
one, Marx certainly left this to others, and, from the standpoint of reputation, 
this would seem to be the wisest course, especially when one recalls Lenin’s 
expressed belief that ‘the whole economy’ could be organized ‘on the basis 
of the postal service’ (Lenin 1972 edn., p. 47). 

‘Public administration consists of all those operations having for their 
purpose the fulfilment or enforcement of public policy.’ So wrote Leonard 
D. White in the first general text book on public administration to be pub- 
lished in the USA, which initially appeared in 1926. On White’s definition, 
‘a system of public administration is the composite of all the laws, regu- 
lations, practices, relationships, codes, and customs that prevail at any time 
in any jurisdiction for the fulfilment or execution of public policy.’ For 
White, ‘the art of administration is the direction, co-ordination, and control 
of many persons to achieve some purpose or objective,’ which meant that 
‘an administrator is consequently one who directs, co-ordinates, and con- 
trols the activities of others’ (White 1955, pp. 1-2). Not everybody would 
concur with White, particularly those with belief in administrative science 
or a science of public administration, but it seems to me to be the best 
working definition available. There would also be dispute about who actu- 
ally founded the academic study of public administration. As early as 1727, 
professors were established in Prussia to instruct future administrators in 
the ‘ the tricks of the trade.’ In Sweden, systematic training in administrat- 
ive law in universities could be traced back as far as the end of the eight- 
eenth century (Molitor 1959, p. 27). The first book on public administration 
seems to have been written by a Frenchman, Jean-Charles Bonin, and it 
was a work called Principes d'Administration Publique, published in 1808 
(Molitor 1959, p. 30). The founder of the academic study of public adminis- 
tration in the USA was Woodrow Wilson, no less. Writing in 1887, Wilson 
had come to believe that ‘it is getting harder to run a constitution than to 
frame one’ (Wilson 1887, p. 200), and, while he recognized that the study 
of public administration was currently ‘a foreign science, being the work 
of ‘French and German Professors,’ he thought that the time had come for 
the subject to be imported, although, of course, he added, ‘we must Amer- 
icanize it’ (Wilson 1887, p. 202). Dorman Eaton had already begun what 
became for many years a distinguished tradition of Americans researching 
into and writing about the British civil service, and examples that readily 
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spring to mind would include the work of A.L. Lowell (Lowell, vol. I 1908, 
pp. 145-94) and J.D. Kingsley (Kingsley 1944), as well as the already men- 
tioned Leonard D. White (White 1933). There was to be no reciprocal 
activity of such quality. Within Britain itself, public administration was 
established as an academic study by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, with their 
classic works on local government in England and on Poor Law adminis- 
tration (Molitor 1959, p. 36). 


THE WEBBS AND THE BRITISH APPROACH TO PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


It was Beatrice Webb’s inherited wealth that gave her, and the former 
higher civil servant who was her husband, the freedom to engage in aca- 
demic research. ‘Beatrice had the mentality of the governing class,’ Bertrand 
Russell wrote, recalling her telling him that even in youth she would say 
to herself ‘as she was going into a room full of people... “you’re the clever- 
est member of one of the cleverest families in the cleverest class of the 
cleverest nation in the world, why should you be frightened.”’ Though 
Russell was critical of the Webbsian ‘worship of the State ... the essence 
of Fabianism,’ and recognized that both the Webbs were ‘fundamentally 
undemocratic,’ he admired Beatrice Webb’s ‘ability, which was very great,’ 
and wrote of Sidney Webb that ‘he was perhaps the most industrious man 
that I have ever known’ (Russell 1967, pp. 76-9). The Webbs were a formi- 
dable couple and their influence ensured that the form that the academic 
study of public administration took in Britain was forbidding in tone and 
one of frustrated pragmatism. Beatrice Webb grandly informed the Haldane 
Committee on the Machinery of Government in 1917 that she was ‘dis- 
covering the land of Whitehall for the future Labour Cabinet’ (Cole 1952, 
p. 98). When the Haldane report was finished the next year, Mrs Webb 
wrote that it ‘embodies all the right ideas and follows closely the lines laid 
down in the Webb document’ (Cole 1952, p. 137). The often quoted Haldane 
definition of the role of the Cabinet did not mention that its members were 
party politicians. The machinery of government was supposed to be ‘out- 
side politics,’ and the functions of government were to be organized accord- 
ing to the service to be rendered and not according to the clients to be 
served. W.J.M. Mackenzie was later to describe the real authors of the Hald- 
ane report as ‘benevolent despots’ (Mackenzie 1950, pp. 58-9), but the ‘ben- 
evolence’ was as difficult to discern in that instance as it was when, in 1920, 
the Webbs published their plans for how a Socialist Commonwealth would 
be organized in Britain (Webb and Webb 1920). For those who, like A.V. 
Dicey, believed that ‘the socialists’ ideal is a State ruled by officials or 
experts who are socialists’ (Dicey 1914, p. lxxvi), this gloomy book con- 
firmed their fears. 

The academic study of public administration in Britain was primarily insu- 
lar in style all the way down to the 1950s, although not entirely so even 
before that, given knowledge of American material, thought to be written in 
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the same language, and of French writing, conducted in the only foreign 
language all but the most dutiful of the British could read, let alone speak. 
That said, though, the British did have a distinctive approach to public 
administration, and its character was that laid down when it was established 
at that Webbsian creation, the London School of Economics and Political 
Science from the 1890s onwards. From this beginning, there was a Fabian 
socialist earnestness about the subject which was an asset in some ways, 
since ordeal by Blue Book and White Paper invariably tested the soul, and 
surely only the most resilient of scholars entered the portals of the Public 
Record Office without fearing that they would only leave as dead as the 
official files entombed therein. The British had no need of Max Weber, 
because the Fabians, though scorned for their lack of originality in terms of 
political and economic theory by their self-appointed intellectual superiors, 
had already got their predictions right in anticipating the bureaucratic inevi- 
tability of the then forseeable future. The political consequences were thought 
to be obvious too. In the original Fabian Essays in Socialism, published in 1889, 
George Bernard Shaw wrote about the transition to social democracy. The 
reformed civil service had done the trick. Shaw observed: ‘Make the passing 
of a sufficient examination an indispensable preliminary to entering the 
executive, make the executive responsible to the government and the govern- 
ment responsible to the people; and State departments will be provided with 
all the guarantees for integrity and efficiency that private money pretends 
to.’ With ‘the old bugbear of State imbecility’ rendered redundant, the way 
was supposed to be clear to a social democratic future (Shaw 1889, p. 182). 

The pragmatic tone that the Fabians adopted dominated public adminis- 
tration as a form of academic study in Britain, but ironically qualifications 
in the subject did not lead to jobs, as it tended to do in the USA. What 
eventually came to be called the Royal Institute of Public Administration 
was formed in 1922, on the initiative of the Society of Civil Servants, rep- 
resenting middle-ranking officials, and other staff associations, seeking to 
encourage professionalization (Nottage and Stack 1972, p. 281). RIPA’s jour- 
nal, Public Administration went on to attain an enviable academic status, but, 
though serving officials were regular contributors in the inter-war years, the 
practitioners were less in evidence afterwards; and, as far as training went, 
there was interest from local government and in overseas countries, but 
little or nothing on the part of either the civil service or the public corpora- 
tions running the nationalized industries. When RIPA actually folded in 
1993, few doubted the genuine nature of the concern expressed from the 
very top of the civil service: but the time for constructive action had been 
seventy years beforehand. The Treasury in those days had detected and 
distrusted the influence of the Webbs (Nottage and Stack 1972, pp. 284-5). 
In a notable attack on the ideas of Harold Laski, Sir Gwilym Gibbon, a 
former higher civil servant, wrote in the 1940s that he did not think that 
there was much point in being taught the ‘unfolding pattern’ of society 
from that source, while he also expressed the view that ‘schemes of post- 
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entry training suffer too much from the old scholastic spirit’ (Gibbon 1948, 
p. 89). This debating point did not really deflect from the interesting ques- 
tion which was what sort of job was it being a high ranking administrator 
in the British civil service if it did not need formal post-entry training? 
When writing in immediate retrospect about the inter-war Higher Civil 
Service of which he had been a member, H.E. Dale was clear that the lead- 
ing official was ‘not an amateur’ but ‘an expert in a difficult art, the detailed 
working of the central government in British Parliamentary democracy.’ 
The ideal training was ‘learning by doing’ (Dale 1941, pp. 212-23). Dale 
never disguised his opinion that nobody with private means would con- 
sider a career in the Home Civil Service of his day, and he expressed con- 
cern about the Higher Civil Service becoming the preserve of the scholar- 
ship product (pp. 193-4). That there never was much danger of many in 
the ‘other ranks’ declining to affect the style of the ‘gentleman’ was evident 
from a study published in the late 1950s by a serving official, C.H. Sisson, 
who seemed delighted to report that direct entry recruitment to the leading 
administrative posts in the British civil service remained dominated by the 
liberal arts products of Oxford and Cambridge, and not by those trained 
in economics and related subjects at those universities nor by those 
instructed in what Sisson called ‘the craze for public administration at the 
London School of Economics,’ nor by those who had undertaken similar 
studies at the other universities which appeared not to matter (Sisson 1959, 
p. 33). Sisson had observations to make about other civil services, and 
seemed to find continental European, and especially French, attitudes 
towards professionalization to be strange (Sisson 1959, pp. 38-48). In 
response, one could agree with Andre Bertrand, the then Director of Studies 
at the Ecole Nationale d'Administration, when he wrote in the 1950s that it 
was surprising that French entrants to the Higher Civil Service, commonly 
equipped with what he called an obviously relevant education already, 
were thought to need arduous formal post-entry training whereas their Bri- 
tish counterparts, conventionally without such qualifications, did not 
(Bertrand 1956, pp. 170-84). In the immediate post-war period there was 
always Sir Edward Bridges, the then Head of the Civil Service, to gently 
insist that British arrangements were best (Bridges 1950a; Bridges 1950b), 
and even in the late 1950s when one British academic, Brian Chapman, 
published a survey of civil services in continental Western Europe 
(Chapman 1959), gratitude seemed to be less than fulsome among the aca- 
demic public administration fraternity, almost as if the additional infor- 
mation was resented. Eventually, once the presumed lessons of the Suez 
adventure had sunk in, and involvement in ‘Europe’ came to be in fashion 
at least in the political class, and with the pretence that everything in the 
Swedish form of social democracy was interesting in full swing, the mood 
in much of the more popular writing anyway changed from the parochial- 
ism that Sisson typified to an outlook of ‘paragons begin at Calais’ which 
proved to be equally tiresome. 
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THE ACADEMICS OF THE ‘GOLDEN AGE’ OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the 1960s, aside from Oakeshott and Isaiah Berlin, almost all the most 
highly respected figures engaged in the academic study of politics in Britain 
had been or were still involved with public administration, and it was at 
this time that Kenneth Wheare produced his magisterial work, Government 
by Committee (Wheare 1955). The leading figures in the academic study of 
public administration at the time were generally considered to be D.N. 
Chester, W.J.M. Mackenzie, S.E. Finer, W.A. Robson, and last, but most 
certainly not least, A.H. Hanson of the University of Leeds. Finer was the 
author of a magnificent book about Edwin Chadwick, which must rank as 
the best administrative history study ever written (Finer 1952). With John 


Maud, Finer also wrote about local government (Maud and Finer 1959); but. 


then Finer seemed to tire of public administration, making no secret of his 
wish that his admirable Primer of Public Administration (Finer 1950) ought 
to be suppressed. W.J.M. Mackenzie was a gifted and generous man, and 
one who was able in the study of public administration to draw upon the 
experience of having been a wartime higher civil servant. The jointly auth- 
ored book about central government administration that Mackenzie pub- 
lished in 1957 (Mackenzie and Grove 1957) broke new ground at the time, 
and he was to follow this up in 1965 by submitting written evidence to and 
oral evidence before the House of Commons Select Committee on Estimates 
when that body investigated recruitment to the civil service (H.C. 308, 1964— 
65, pp. 128-139, q. 652-707). Mackenzie’s evidence was easily the most per- 
ceptive that the committee received. He served on several official commit- 
tees himself, notably as a member of the Herbert Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Greater London of 1957-1960 (Cmnd. 1164, 1960), 
publishing material about theories of local government (Mackenzie 1961). 
Indeed, a bibliophile himself, Mackenzie published across much of the 
range of political science in Britain (Chapman and Potter 1974), thus giving 
academic leadership beyond the sphere of public administration. 

So that leaves Chester, Robson, and Hanson, and, if there is one single 
day that represented the apogee of academic public administration in Bri- 
tain, it may well have been 20 July 1967, when all three of them appeared 
together before the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries to give 
evidence about the ministerial control of those industries (HC 371-IL, 1967- 
68, pp. 522-44, q. 1857-1910). Of the various academic authorities on public 
enterprise, Harry Hanson neither displayed in his writings the troubled 
insularity that was coming to characterize so much of the work done by 
British scholars in the field, nor the wish to depart from a strictly public 
administration approach (Hanson 1961, 1962, 1963, 1966). 

Sir Norman Chester, as he subsequently became, and W.A. Robson rep- 
resented what had become, respectively, the Oxford and the LSE traditions 
of the subject, which essentially treated the academic study of public 
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administration as comprising the civil service, local government, and the 
nationalized industries, though Robson made a contribution to scholarship 
in the field of administrative law (Robson 1928, 1947, 1950, 1951). It needs 
to be said in passing that it was an esoteric interpretation of public adminis- 
tration that conventionally disregarded the National Health Service, and 
the administration of the judicial system, and, for that matter, how the 
Armed Forces were organized. 

Robson was by far the more radical of the two scholars. Even when join- 
ing in celebrating the centenary of the Northcote-Trevelyan report in the 
middle of the 1950s, Robson paraded a long list of the civil service’s pre- 
sumed failings (Robson 1954, pp. 299-307), some of which he had rehearsed 
before (Robson 1937a, pp. 11-28). Like almost all writers about local govern- 
ment, Robson was in love with it. This did not mean that he was uncritical. 
After all, one of his books was called The Government and Misgovernment 
of London (Robson 1939, 1948a). Robson seemed to obtain his intellectual 
inspiration directly from the Webbs. From that base, he largely invented 
the academic agitation for the reform of local government in Britain, hinting 
that local government was in crisis in 1931 (Robson 1931), explicitly saying 
so in 1948 (Robson 1948b), and publishing a book of that title in 1966 
(Robson 1966). As Robson was also a long-standing enthusiast for national- 
ization (Robson 1937b), and, in particular, for the Morrisonian public cor- 
poration (Robson 1952, 1960, 1962), at first sight it was strange that Robson 
did not seem to coherently relate nationalization and the decline of local 
government. The answer was obvious: Robson wanted the whole world to 
be public administration. Retrospectively, it seemed to me that Robson 
tended to be regarded with less admiration than his contribution to aca- 
demic scholarship deserved (Griffith 1976). 

Posthumously, Sir Norman Chester’s name may well be better known 
than that of any other academic, since he gave his name, together with 
much research material, to a centre for the study of football at the Univer- 
sity of Leicester. Chester certainly left an important mark, too, on the study 
of public administration. Indeed, his academic career was a remarkable one, 
given that he had left school at fourteen to work as a clerk in the Treasurer’s 
Department of Manchester City Council, and eventually rose to be Warden 
of Nuffield College, Oxford (Halsey 1978, p. 2). Some of his critics would 
think it to be characteristic that Chester apparently bitterly complained to 
Richard Crossman, the Minister concerned, about the future Lord Redcliffe- 
Maud, ‘an Old Etonian and a right winger,’ being made Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government in England in 1966. Chester’s 
preference was for himself, ‘a solid Labour supporter’ (Crossman, vol. J, 
1975, p. 512). As Crossman had in mind ‘drastic reform of local government’ 
(Crossman, vol. I, 1975, p. 453), he may well have been better off without 
Chester, who tended to be perceived as not wanting any change at all. 
Chester’s position was more complex than this. He was not in favour of 
changing local authority areas, and he was certainly against creating bigger 
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areas. This did not mean that he did not contemplate changes in functions, 
for instance, wishing to see responsibility for hospitals brought back into 
local government. Chester also favoured each area being able to choose its 
own electoral system should it wish to do so (Hartley 1998). So, whereas 
Crossman was addicted to the conventional reforming wisdom of the day, 
Chester’s ideas in some respects were more radical. Though Chester came 
to adopt an almost proprietorial attitude to the academic study of local 
government, regarding it as his subject, this did not stop him from writing 
widely across the range of what he considered to be public administration 
(for example, Chester 1936, 1951a, 1951b, 1951c, 1957, 1965, pp. 357-4; HC 
308, 1964-1965, pp. 230-4. Even towards the end of his life, Chester pub- 
lished an excellent book on English administrative history (Chester 1981), 
preceding it with the official peacetime history of the nationalized indus- 
tries (Chester 1975). This stopped at 1951, and, in a real sense, his critics 
would say, so did the world of Chester, who had worked at the centre of 
the wartime civil service, being, among other things, the Secretary of the 
Beveridge Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services. Chester did 
tend to write as if, in essentials, what could be called the Morrisonian sys- 
tem of British government established in the 1940s was a permanent settle- 
ment, but this did not render him distrustful of all change. 


CHANGING PERCEPTIONS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: THE 
CASE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The Keynesian or Managed Economy Welfare State, the particular economic 
and social order established in Britain during the Second World War and 
immediately afterwards, was plainly malfunctioning by the 1960s, and it 
was a natural response to seek the reform of the means — the machinery 
of the state — instead of questioning whether the ends pursued were actually 
attainable, certainly all at once. The taste for reconstructing the machinery 
of the state which the Wilson and Heath governments displayed to excess 
may well have benefited the British nameplate industry, if there was such a 
thing, but it was always unlikely to improve the performance of the British 
economy, which seemed to be the objective, if, indeed, there was one — 
beyond giving the appearance of activity. In this context, the compulsive 
reformism favoured by the Fabian founders and carried forward by Robson 
dominated the academic study of public administration, and, sure enough, 
the many changes of the 1960s and 1970s tended to be written about 
approvingly by most observers. The alternative approach, which I took, 
was, on a case-by-case basis, to declare these changes to have been largely 
worthless (Fry 1981). This was an exercise that could only be done once, 
of course, and gratitude for effectively closing down a form of academic 
activity was less that fulsome, especially as the retaliation had been got in 
first. Then, again, once it was evident at the end of the 1960s that Keynesian- 
ism was doomed, there were only two main directions in which change 
could take place, the economic liberal route and the socialist one. In a liberal 
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democratic system of the British kind, what I took to be socialism would 
not prevail without the use of force. So, the future lay with economic liberal- 
ism. As this was and is, to my mind, a revolutionary creed, and certainly 
a radical one, this was not necessarily to be applauded by an unbeliever 
like myself, except in terms of the alternative. Thus, it was not too difficult 
to anticipate the Thatcher era, and a lengthy manuscript of mine completed 
in 1976 did this, as did the attenuated version subsequently published. The 
argument survived the intrusive editing, and it was one that should have 
been obvious: namely, that the Keynesian era had been aberrant and that, 
to the extent that it was still practicable, there was going to be a return to 
the economics practised in Neville Chamberlain’s day and before (Fry 
1979). In the years to come, I lost count of the number of times that I was 
told that if only I had published the book concerned in, say, 1981, it would 
have been better thought of, which seems to suggest that it is always wisest 
to make one’s forecasts after the event. 

The politics in the book tended to distract from the administrative his- 
tory, which was unfortunate because it seems incumbent on those who 
engage in the analysis of contemporary public administration to study its 
development too. It can be conceded that those political scientists who have 
engaged in controversy about ‘incrementalism’ as an explanation of devel- 
opments in public policy and administration (Dahl and Lindblom 1953; 
Lindblom 1958, pp. 298-312, 1959, pp. 79-88, 1965, 1968, Lindblom 1977, 
1980; Lindblom and Woodhouse 1993) have promoted an academic cottage 
industry (Etzioni 1967, pp. 385-92, 1968, 1986; Dror 1964, pp. 153-7, 1968, 
1971, 1986) but they have not added much to human understanding, 
although one realizes that the Americans were spared the Fabians, and thus 
Sidney Webb’s dictum about ‘the inevitability of gradualness’ (Webb 1923, 
p. 11), which seemed to hold much of the time at least in Britain, although 
not in the period of Conservative rule 1979-97. Attempts to portray admin- 
istrative history in ‘revolutionary’ terms led by Geoffrey Elton with his the- 
sis about, some thought invention of, a Tudor administrative revolution 
(Elton 1953, 1964, pp. 26-49, 1965, pp. 103-9; Williams 1963a, pp. 3-8, 1963b, 
pp. 39-58; Harriss 1963, pp. 8-39; Cooper 1963, pp. 110-12; Harriss and Wil- 
liams 1965, 87-96; Beckingsale 1978; Coleman and Starkey 1986) were excit- 
ing for some. Certainly, Elton himself seemed to be excited, for he also 
wrote that: ‘It is no news to anyone that the nineteenth century witnessed 
a full-scale revolution in the nature and tasks of government’ (Elton 1970, 
p. 120). Most definitely, this was ‘news’ to me, because on the basis of my 
researches into the history of the civil service it was evident that the 
Northcote-Trevelyan report of the 1850s could not be said to have been 
implemented, to the extent that in important respects it ever was, before, 
at the earliest, about 1920. There was certainly a tendency at one time to 
react to Dicey, and to treat any state activity, however minimal and ineffec- 
tive, that could be detected in the middle quarters of the nineteenth century 
as meaning that laissez-faire never existed (MacDonagh 1958, pp. 52-67; 
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Parris 1960, pp. 17-37; Hart 1965, 39-61; Cromwell 1965-1966, pp. 245-55). 
The political scientist who wrote that ‘laissez-faire is quite literally the only 
untried Utopia’ (MacMahon 1948, p.6) had clearly never heard of, for 
instance, Thomas More’s Utopia, Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis, Thomas 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, or James Harrington’s Oceana (Morley 1988). 
In reality, it made no difference what the preferred role for the state was 
if the machinery of public administration was insufficiently sophisticated 
to perform it. Thus, it seems unlikely that the Mercantilist State was ever 
more that a structure existing in Adam Smith’s imagination, and if for much 
of the nineteenth century strict adherence to laissez-faire in principle was 
not matched by practice this seems unremarkable. 

Clearly it was an advantage not merely to be taught political philosophy 
by Oakeshott, always provided one resisted his intellectual embrace, and 
also to be instructed in economics in an institution led by Lionel Robbins. 
This meant not only tuition in Keynesianism, which always seemed to me 
to be convenient rather than convincing, but also to hear the views of 
believers in economic liberalism, some of whom acted, indeed looked, as 
if they had known Adam Smith personally. Though armed with early 
experience in the civil service beforehand, I did not find Robson-style public 
administration to be the waste of time that Sisson did, nor theorizing to be 
merely ‘administrative science fiction’ (Sisson 1959, p. 133). When it came 
to research, that there was no history of the leading class of the British civil 
service was an unexpected bonus. Of the resulting book, Statesmen in Dis- 
guise (Fry 1969), Elton wrote: ‘a solidly based historical study ... [Fry’s] 
book is burdened with somewhat naive proposals for reform’ (Elton 1970, 
p- 152). Such proposals for change as were made were ‘solidly based’ too, 
with the objective being the professionalization of the civil service. By this 
test, the Fulton Report on the Civil Service of 1968 was little better than a 
flawed Fabian exercise, a contemporary judgment that was even more eas- 
ily justified later when I was given early access to the Fulton committee’s 
papers (Fry 1993). The conventional wisdom of the time was that the Fulton 
report was radical, but this always seemed to me to be an abuse of langu- 
age, and this attitude was borne out by the experience of the Thatcher and 
Major Conservative governments. The Fultonites were thrown into a state 
of shock, and, though, on my interpretation (Fry 1985), the radical nature 
of the early post-1979 policies towards the civil service was overstated by 
most observers, this could not be said of developments from the Next Steps 
report of 1988 onwards (Fry 1995). 


WHAT FUTURE FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION? 


The dramatic changes in public administration that have taken place in 
many countries, not just Britain, in recent years have led some observers 
to wonder if the academic study of the subject is in crisis. That public 
administration has grown away from political science has seemed to worry 
scholars in the USA (Lynn and Wildavsky 1990). There must be worst fates 
than this. In Britain, the study of public bureaucracy has been stimulated 
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by the country’s close involvement with the European Union, and, hence 
with the operations of the European Commission. Against that, there have 
been losses of academic territory. The nationalized industries, once an 
important area of the subject, have largely gone as a result of privatization. 
Local government has been substantially undermined. The civil service has 
survived, and, thus, so have those of us who threw in our lot with its study. 
There seems every reason to pursue the academic study of the civil service 
with robustness. Certainly, the civil service itself has had its difficulties, 
such was the importance that the Conservative governments of 1979-1997 
gave to what came to be called New Public Management (Hood 1996, 
pp. 268-87). It was a measure of how much the civil service had changed 
since the days when Bridges, Dale, and Sisson ruled the intellectual roost, 
as well as being understandable, that senior officials such as Dame Anne 
Mueller (Mueller 1985) and Sir Robin Butler (Butler 1994) felt the need to 
acknowledge contemporary management thinking. The extent of the pre- 
vious division between mainstream management thought and public 
administration in Britain was artificial, and owed a great deal to Fabian 
prejudices. That said, though, academics, at least, are free to say of a man- 
agement book like Peters’ and Waterman’s In Pursuit of Excellence (Peters 
and Waterman 1982) that for the authors the quest is a hopeless one. As 
for the Osborne and Gaebler book, Reinventing Government (Osborne and 
Gaebler 1992), this is no more than an inferior contribution to the tradition 
of American homespun sentimentalism epitomized by the Frank Capra 
films, Mr Deeds Goes To Town and Mr Smith Goes To Washington. 

The academic discipline of public administration seems to me to be in 
good hands (Rhodes 1995, pp. 1-15, 1997, pp. 165-79; Dunsire 1995, pp. 17- 
40); Drewry 1995, pp. 41-57; Hogwood 1995, pp. 59-73; Gray and Jenkins 
1995, pp. 75-99; Stoker 1995, pp. 101-22; Page 1995, pp. 123-41; Greenwood 
and Eggins 1995, pp. 143-63; Hood 1995, pp. 165-83) - and all the better 
for not having those of Beatrice Webb around its neck. In the words of 
Bogart’s immortal line, ‘I’m not very good at being noble,’ and this means 
that, having used up a lifetime’s worth of luck in anticipating the return 
to dominance of economic liberalism, and well aware of the humiliation of 
those who failed to do this, I am not going to risk a prediction about when 
the next sea change in public policy will take place, though, of course, as 
the Keynesians found out, no economic and social order lasts for ever. One 
thing is obvious. As long as there is state activity, there will be public 
administration, and, hence, opportunities for a form of scholarly study that 
always did amount to more than ‘a hill of beans,’ or, if one prefers, ‘coun- 
ting manhole covers.’ 
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COMPULSORY COMPETITIVE TENDERING 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
SERVICES: AN ANALYSIS OF THE VIEWS OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANTS IN 
THE NORTH WEST OF ENGLAND 


JOHN WILSON 


Between 1979 and 1997, successive Conservative governments sought to reduce the 
scale of public sector activity and to introduce competition in the provision of public 
sector services. A central feature of this policy was the introduction of compulsory 
competitive tendering (CCT). CCT was initially confined to blue collar services but, 
by means of the Local Government Act 1992, it was extended to white collar, pro- 
fessional services, including financial services. However, though potentially 
extremely significant, the support for and implications of such a policy are issues 
which have been inadequately researched. Because of this, research has been under- 
taken into financial services CCT and has included a questionnaire survey of 300 
professionally qualified accountants employed in 17 local authorities in the North 
West of England, drawn from county councils, district councils and metropolitan 
authorities. The article presents the findings of the survey, with a particular focus 
on the views of accountants on CCT in general and financial services CCT in parti- 
cular. In addition, it provides evidence that the CCT process, irrespective of views 
on CCT and its appropriateness for specific activities, has changed culture and atti- 
tudes in the case of local government finance professionals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The policy of compulsory competitive tendering (CCT) was an important 
feature of the overall policy pursued by Conservative governments towards 
the public sector between 1979 and 1997. It was applied to central govern- 
ment (where the expression ‘market testing’ is used rather than CCT), the 
health service and local government in order, it was claimed, to improve 
efficiency: “The purpose of compulsory competitive tendering is to stimu- 
late greater efficiency and secure better value for money by requiring full 
and fair competition between [public service organisations’] own in-house 
teams and private contractors’ (DoE 1996, p. 2). Initially, CCT was confined 
to ‘blue collar’ activities, but the former Conservative government believed 
the success of the policy justified its extension to professional services. 
Consequently, in the case of local government, CCT was extended, by 
means of the Local Government Act 1992, to a range of professional services 
including direct public services (for example libraries, theatre manage- 
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ment), construction-related professional services (for example architecture, 
engineering, property management), and internal services (i.e. finance, 
legal, personnel and information technology). 

While blue collar CCT has been extensively studied, the merits and impli- 
cations of white collar CCT are issues which require further research. Fur- 
thermore, the extent to which CCT has resulted in a permanent change in 
the beliefs, attitudes and working practices of white collar local government 
personnel requires equal exploration. As Pratchett and Wingfield (1996, 
p- 639) state: 


Underpinning contemporary analysis of change ... is an almost implicit 
assumption that the bureaucracy of local government, and the people 
who staff it, have remained passive participants in the relentless process 
of change. Little attention has been paid to the effects of recent changes 
on the perceptions and values of local government employees .... It is 
surprising ... that analyses of local government reform have tended to 
ignore the extent to which the changing organisational environment and 
culture of local government is altering the core beliefs and values of 
employees. 


The need to analyse changes in ‘the core beliefs and values’ is particularly 
relevant as prevalent culture will influence the success or otherwise of local 
government's response to the policies being pursued by the present Labour 
government. Labour does not accept that competition should be compul- 
sory (Labour Party 1997, p. 34), but it has not ruled out the use of compul- 
sion and it recognizes the merits of competition per se. In the case of local 
government, CCT is to be replaced by the concept of ‘best value’. Although 
the detail of this initiative is in the process of being determined (DETR 
1998), it appears likely that, should a local authority be unable to demon- 
strate ‘best value’, compulsory exposure of its services to competition will 
result. In short, the principles upon which CCT was based appear to be 
accepted by Labour, though it is unclear as to whether they have yet been 
accepted by local government officers. 

The prevalent culture, or the organizational predisposition to issues of 
competition, may be identified and assessed through those groups with 
experience, direct and indirect, of CCT and involved in functions close to 
the core business of a local authority. 

Because of this, research has been undertaken into CCT with a specific 
focus on financial services, chosen because the finance function is the most 
important of all local authority support services. In addition, by focusing 
on a specific professional group, i.e. accountants, the survey builds upon 
the work of Barlow and Harkin (1996) who state (p. 17) that ‘Detailed exam- 
ination of specific professional groupings would throw up illuminating 
analyses.’ 

The survey also builds upon the work of the Audit Commission (1995a) 
which concluded, on the basis of a survey of 39 authorities in England and 
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Wales, that local authorities generally were not well-placed to meet the 
challenge of competition for financial services. The Audit Commission 
(1995a, p. 6) states that ‘All authorities need to complete the transformation 
from administration to management if they are to thrive and survive in the 
new environment’ and goes on to say: ‘More fundamentally, managers and 
members should review the purpose of the accountancy function in a mod- 
ern authority’ (p. 10). 

This apparent lack of preparation for financial services CCT perhaps 
reflected a general reluctance on the part of local authorities to accept and 
respond to the changes which had been introduced into the public sector 
by successive Conservative governments since 1979. Rao and Young (1995, 
p. 45) believe that local authorities were confronted with what is ‘without 
doubt, the most dramatic set of changes in the history of British local 
government’, yet local authorities appeared to be singularly ill-prepared for 
them and stated that ‘The implementation of CCT in a number of areas 
remains shrouded in uncertainty and clouded with ambiguity’ (p. 17). 

The empirical work reported here is drawn from a survey based on a 
questionnaire designed to establish the views of accountants in the region 
and also the degree of preparedness of local authorities for financial ser- 
vices CCT. Insofar as financial services CCT may not now happen for most 
authorities, the research does offer conclusions concerning the degree of 
change which CCT has brought about and, also, the preparedness of local 
authorities, and specifically their finance departments, for the new ‘best 
value’ regime. In short, it provides evidence of the change in organizational 
culture in the last twenty years. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


The finance function is the most significant of local authority white collar 
services. With the exception of county councils, which have no responsi- 
bility for tax collection, finance departments have three roles: corporate ser- 
vices; support services; revenue services. The component parts of these ser- 
vices are not precisely defined and they can be grouped in different ways 
(see Audit Commission 1994, p.3, 1995a, p.3, 1995b, p. 1.2; CIPFA 1995) 
but, in order to facilitate subsequent questionnaire analysis, elements are 
grouped mainly on the basis of the Chartered Institute of Public Finance 
and Accountancy (CIPFA) (1995). See table 1. Within local authority finance 
departments, the emphasis was traditionally on the corporate role, the other 
two roles being essentially administrative in nature. However, the devol- 
ution of financial services, the growth of Direct Service Organisations 
(DSOs) and the advent of CCT raised the profile of all aspects of the fin- 
ance function. 

Unlike any other local authority department, it fulfils a key role in quan- 
tifying the cost of ongoing and planned activities of all departments and 
is significantly involved in final resource allocation decisions. It also fulfils 
a monitoring role, ensuring that expenditure is authorized, accounted for 
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TABLE 1 Finance department roles 





Corporate 
e Corporate financial management 


Central support services 
° Budgeting and accounting 
è Audit 
© Cashiers 
e Sundry income collection 
e Payroll 
¢ Creditor payments 


Revenue services (front line services) 
è Administration of local taxation 
° Benefits payments 


Other 
Pensions administration 
Pension fund management 


e 

e 

e Treasury management 
¢ Insurance 





Source: Based on CIPFA (1995). 


and falls within a particular budget. In so doing, it fulfils its statutory obli- 
gation to account for the use of public money and to safeguard organiza- 
tional assets. 

However, costs are necessarily incurred by the finance department in 
fulfilling the role assigned to it, and such costs need to be recharged to the 
departments which, directly or indirectly, receive its services. Because of 
this, the scale of its activity and influence have traditionally had a direct 
impact on the nature and cost of front-line services. 

Historically, however, those involved in the delivery of front-line services 
resented the costs they had to bear, i.e. those relating to central services 
generally and the finance function in particular given its all-pervasive 
influence and size. Such resentment was understandable given that front 
line services often did not know the bases of the recharges and were 
unhappy about the level and quality of the service being received. In 
addition, they were not informed of the level of the recharge until after the 
end of the financial year to which it related. This was nonsensical, parti- 
cularly in the case of trading entities (such as Direct Labour Organizations, 
DLQOs) which, in order to determine their pricing and overhead recovery 
rates, needed to know at the beginning of the year, not the end, the costs 
which they needed to recover. They also needed to keep all their costs as 
low as possible in order to be able to compete with private sector contrac- 
tors. The resentment was exacerbated by the front line services’ perception 
of the finance department as being unresponsive, inflexible and negative. 
In short, finance was unlikely to be regarded as a ‘support’ service and 
more ‘likely to be seen as a costly and unaccountable barrier to efficient 
service delivery. 
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To this end, it is believed that finance professionals are of pivotal impor- 
tance in facilitating and/or obstructing change. As Clarke and Cochrane 
(1989, p. 44) state: 


Local governments (sic) are complex organisations and the balance 
between departments, professions and councillors will vary between 
them but, even allowing for that variation, it is clear that finance depart- 
ments play an important role in all of them, and the message which they 
carry with them helps to determine the ways in which decisions are 
made throughout the organisation. 


It is important to appreciate, however, that finance departments fulfil a 
number of different roles, as stated above, and, in so doing, undertake a 
range of activities (table 1). The activities may be more or less suitable for 
CCT (see table 6 below), largely depending on the extent to which the 
activity can be defined, inputs and outputs measured and a specification 
formulated. In general, the difficulties in defining the nature and objectives 
of certain elements of financial services actually apply to most white collar 
activities (see, for instance, Nichols 1995, for a discussion of the problem 
of defining contracts in relation to leisure services) and may be analysed 
by reference to the work of Williamson (1975, 1985) who emphasized the 
importance of transaction costs when considering which work should be 
externalized or undertaken internally. Most blue collar services have rela- 
tively low transaction costs and, given a high level of competition between 
alternative suppliers, the services can be provided by private contractors. 
This is not necessarily the case, however, with professional services given 
the difficulties involved in identifying, measuring and evaluating the qual- 
ity of their outputs. 

The extension of CCT to financial services is, however, particularly prob- 
Jematic given the pivotal role of the finance function in any local authority. 
It fulfils a key corporate role and the nature, scale and quality of financial 
services’ activity affects, directly or indirectly, all other services. 


CCT AND CHANGES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


The management of financial services has, along with the management of 
local authority services generally, supposedly changed from a traditional, 
centralized approach with little recognition of customer needs to one which 
emphasizes decentralization, the needs of the customer and the three ‘Es’ 
(ie. economy, efficiency and effectiveness). Particularly important in driv- 
ing this alleged transition has been CCT. 

Walsh (1995) identifies three reasons for the changes to the way in which 
central services are provided. First, the impact of competition for manual 
services on the operation of support services led, inter alia, to greater trans- 
parency of support service costs and, in some cases, to DSOs providing 
their own support services. Second, and as a result of the first point, there 
has been managerial change in local government, particularly evident in 
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the use of time recording systems and the emergence of Service Level 
Agreements (SLAs), i.e. a business contract agreed between the provider of 
a central support service and the user/client aimed at specifying the service 
requirements of the client, the services to be provided to meet those require- 
ments and the basis of the charge for the provision of those services. In 
addition, there has been a trend towards decentralization of both oper- 
ational and support services. Third, Walsh (1995) identifies the impact of 
market-oriented thinking. This can be seen in the number of ways auth- 
orities have sought to externalize central services, including voluntary com- 
petitive tendering (VCT), management buy-outs (Paddon 1991) and the 
establishment of partnerships with private sector companies (with a view 
to securing collaborative advantage rather than experiencing an adversarial 
relationship which some see as inherent in competition, for example Martin, 
Gaster and Taylor 1995). 

These reasons for change have been externally driven and reflect a per- 
ceived need to make local government more accountable and responsive 
to its client population, i.e. its customers. This has involved jettisoning 
many of the old principles upon which it was structured and adopting new 
structures, techniques, methods of delivery and attitudes. An underlying 
assumption, on the part of the former Conservative government, was that, 
to improve efficiency and quality of services, local government, as with the 
public sector generally, needed to be modelled on and exposed to the priv- 
ate sector. Central to this assumption has been the importance of compe- 
tition in the provision of services and the introduction of CCT. 

CCT can be seen as part of an economic and political agenda involving 
a broader range of measures, namely privatization, internal markets and 
contracting out, designed to improve efficiency and service quality through 
a reduction in the size of the public sector and the introduction of compe- 
tition to public service provision. This pro-market agenda, with its roots in 
classical economics, was promoted in public choice literature (for example 
Downs 1957, 1967; Niskanen 1971, 1973). Though public choice arguments 
are hardly conclusive (Dunleavy 1986), they provided a powerful, New 
Right, intellectual legitimization for reducing the scale of the public sector, 
domestically and internationally. In addition, the Conservatives sought to 
change fundamentally the way in which public services were managed. 
This involved the importation of private sector management techniques, 
and personnel, into the public sector in an effort to emulate private sector 
best practice. This led to the growth of ‘new public management’ (NPM) 
(Hood 1991, 1995). 

There is no universally accepted definition of NPM, but Hood (1991, 
pp. 4-5) states there are seven main ‘doctrinal components’ to it, i.e.: hands- 
on professional management; explicit standards and measures of perform- 
ance (involving greater managerial accountability); greater emphasis on 
output controls (the need to stress results rather than procedures); disaggre- 
gation of units; greater competition (involving the move to contracts and 
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public tendering procedures) designed to reduce costs and improve stan- 
dards; adoption of private sector styles of management; greater discipline 
and ‘parsimony’ in resource use (involving cutting costs, reducing demands 
for more resources and the need to do more with less). 

The related objectives of public sector contraction and competition, aug- 
mented by NPM and the emphasis on the customer, have been given spe- 
cific expression in local government in the concept of the ‘enabling auth- 
ority’. Here, the intention was that local authorities would be less involved 
in direct service provision but would enable services to be provided, i.e. 
they will steer rather than row (Osborne and Gaebler 1992). The term 
‘enabling authority’ is, as with NPM, definitionally imprecise (see, for 
instance, Gyford 1991; Clarke and Stewart 1988, 1990; Brooke 1991) but it 
represents a fundamental departure from the traditional model of local 
government. This model was based on a particular set of principles (see 
Clarke and Stewart 1990), namely: that a local authority shall itself provide 
directly all the services for which it is responsible and should employ all 
the staff and own the main resources necessary for the provision of those 
services (the assumption of self-sufficiency); a local authority should nor- 
mally provide a standard uniform service on a universal basis (the assump- 
tion of uniformity); the professional officers have the authority and knowl- 
edge to make the necessary judgements on what is needed in the service 
provided (the professional principle); that the work of the officers is con- 
ducted through a series of service and central departments constituted on 
a professional basis and organized according to principles of hierarchy and 
uniformity (the departmental mode of operation). 

The monopolistic and direct provision of uniform, tax-financed services, 
the precise nature of which was determined by professionals rather than 
‘consumers’, was the very essence of traditional local government and, as 
such, constituted a key and easy target for the New Right critique and the 
development of NPM. 

Jackson (1996) identifies two distinct tendencies that gave rise to NPM. 
The first was the libertarian ideology of the New Right; second, he identifies 
a contribution from the Left in that they, combined with the general public, 
demanded that professional monopoly suppliers of public services be held 
more accountable. 

It is undoubtedly true that developments since 1979, notably competition 
and the need to become customer-focused rather than producer-driven, 
have represented a threat to the vested interests of the professional groups 
within the public sector. This was particularly the case in the NHS 
(Pettigrew et al. 1992), where the power of the clinicians, notably consult- 
ants, was entrenched, but applied across the public services. However, the 
impact on professionals has not been uniform. With regard to accountants, 
Ferlie et al. (1996, p. 189) state ‘... the impact on different professions is 
highly variable. Some professions, such as accountants, have risen in influ- 
ence and in numbers during the change period’. 
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However, though this may be true in the NHS, it is unlikely to be the case 
in local government. It is highly unlikely that accountants have increased in 
number, though the impact on influence is more debatable. In the short 
term their expertise may actually have been even more needed as blue- and 
other white-collar services prepared for CCT, but longer term their influ- 
ence was threatened by the possibility that the services for which they pro- 
vided financial support would seek to obtain such support elsewhere or 
require a lower level of support at less cost. However, Russell and Sherer 
(1994) have reported on the general impact of managerialism on account- 
ants, and state (1996, p.3) ‘the language of business has permeated the 
public sector, and accountants are central to the design of, for example, 
financial delegation arrangements, information systems, market models and 
organization structures.’ Such a conclusion, however, was not reached by 
the LGMB (1997), the report of which was quite critical of local authority 
accountants, who, it was said, did not know enough about modern manage- 
ment techniques to be able to implement the culture change they knew 
was needed. 

Insofar as the LGMB (1997) evidence indicates that a fundamental culture 
change has not occurred, this also raises doubts as to the extent to which 
NPM has actually supplanted traditional public administration. There may 
be evidence of structural change (namely decentralization) and increased 
awareness of the importance of the ‘customer’ (as reflected in the develop- 
ment of the concept of the ‘public service orientation’, see Clarke and 
Stewart 1985, 1986; Stewart and Clarke 1987; Stewart and Ranson 1988) but, 
overall, the extent to which local government officers in general, and fin- 
ance professionals in particular, have accepted NPM and adopted different 
core beliefs and values is debatable and requires further investigation. 
Given the central importance of CCT to the Conservative era 1979-97, 
responses to it and attitudes towards it may be used as a basis for such 
an investigation. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The research is based upon qualified accountants in local government in 
the North West and focuses on their views on blue collar CCT and financial 
services CCT. In investigating their views on each, questions were also 
asked on the overall impact of CCT on local authority management. 

The North West was chosen because it was professionally and politically 
representative of the situation nationally. Professionally, it was assumed 
that local authority accountants within the region were predominantly 
members of CIPFA, as is the case nationally, and, through activities and 
networks, partly facilitated by the CIPFA regional branch, it was further 
assumed that, essentially, local government finance professionals constitute 
a discrete grouping. Politically, the authorities in the region reflected the 
situation nationally insofar as Labour was, at the time of the survey, and 
remains, by far the dominant party but there were also five authorities 
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where there was no overall control. In addition, of the Labour authorities, 
one was traditionally Conservative-controlled up until May 1995 and three 
others had no overall control until Labour became the ruling party in May 
1996; of the authorities with no overall control, in one authority the Con- 
servatives are by far the largest party (with Ratepayers the second largest). 

The region was defined, for the purposes of the research, as 
encompassing 32 local authorities, of which 17 (nine metropolitan auth- 
orities, six district councils and two county councils) agreed to participate 
in the survey. 

Research findings are based on quantitative data derived from a ques- 
tionnaire distributed in September 1996 to 296 professionally qualified 
accountants (as against an estimate of approximately 600, had co-operation 
been obtained from all 32 authorities). Of the 296 questionnaires, five were 
returned with a note stating that the person to whom it was addressed had 
left the authority. The remaining 291 can only be assumed to have found 
their intended recipients. Of the 291, 164 were returned, a response rate of 
56 per cent. All returned questionnaires were correctly completed and could 
be used. It was not really possible to improve on the response rate as non- 
respondents could not be recognized. Anonymity had been guaranteed, 
individually and organizationally, and this meant that individuals could 
not be contacted and requested to complete the questionnaire. It would 
have been possible to send a general reminder but it was felt that the cost 
of doing so, financially and in terms of time, was not likely to be justified 
by the increased number of returns. 

Summarized information on the profile of respondents is given in table 
2. Responses given as per table 2 were used as a basis for further statistical 
analysis (by means of cross-tabulations by using SPSS, Statistical Package 
for Social Sciences) of responses given to other questions in order to estab- 
lish whether views were influenced by the background of the respondents. 
Please note that, in table 2, CFO means Chief Financial Officer, DCFO 
means Deputy Chief Financial Officer and ACFO means Assistant Chief 
Financial Officer. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS: BLUE COLLAR CCT 


Respondents were asked to indicate which of five statements summarized 
their views on blue collar CCT. The results are given in table 3. These find- 
ings are significantly different from those reported by Broom (1994) which 
revealed that, in local government, 60 per cent of all accountants opposed 
CCT and only 16 per cent were in favour. Though it is not entirely clear 
whether accountants, in the survey reported by Broom, were asked their 
views on CCT in general or specifically in relation to blue collar, white 
collar or financial services, it would seem reasonable to interpret Broom’s 
findings as relating to CCT in general. 

Despite the fact that certain respondents had, over time, come to oppose 
the policy, the findings reveal that 58 per cent are unopposed (i.e. 37 per 
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TABLE 3 Blue collar CCT 
i ne 


Statement % 
eee 
I have never supported blue collar CCT and still do not 36 
I have always supported blue collar CCT and still do 23 
I was opposed to blue collar CCT but now support it 14 
I supported blue collar CCT but now oppose it 5 
I do not have views for or against blue collar CCT 21 
No response 1 
Total 100 





cent support — 23 per cent plus 14 per cent — and 21 per cent are neutral, 
see table 3). It is believed that the significance of this finding is enhanced 
given the nature of the respondents. As professional accountants, it is 
assumed that all would be able to provide well-informed feedback and this 
assumption is reinforced by the fact that, of total respondents, a third were 
a CFO, DCFO, ACFO or equivalent. In addition, in answering the question: 
‘Have you had a direct involvement in blue collar CCT?’, 43 per cent 
responded “YES’ and 55 per cent responded ‘NO’ (2 per cent did not 
respond). The fact that nearly half (43 per cent) had experienced a direct 
involvement reinforces the assumption that the views being expressed are 
well informed. 

Statistical analysis revealed a significant relationship between views held 
and responses to a question concerning previous direct involvement in CCT 
(x? = 12.21935; p = 0.01579). The results indicate that where respondents 
had experience of a direct involvement in blue collar CCT, they were more 
likely to oppose it having previously supported it. 

Further statistical analysis of the responses revealed that there were no 
significant relationships between the background of the respondent and 
their views on blue collar CCT, which is interesting in that it indicates that 
views on blue collar CCT are not influenced by previous private sector 
experience, type of accountancy qualification, status within the organiza- 
tion, etc. 

With regard to costs, 73 per cent of respondents believed that the process 
of CCT had reduced the overall costs of blue collar services for their auth- 
ority. Views on the impact of blue collar CCT nationally are given in table 
4. With regard to the impact of CCT on the costs of blue collar services, 
respondents believe that the experience of their employing organizations 
is consistent with the trend nationally, i.e. they believe it has resulted in 
net savings locally (73%) and nationally (69%). This is a much larger pro- 
portion, and a statistically significant difference, than that reported by the 
LGMB (1996) survey of 205 local authority chief executives which reported 
that, in 1994, 57 per cent believed that competition had reduced the costs 
of service provision (see also Young 1996). 

The findings also contrast with those reported by Broom (1994). Although 
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TABLE 4 Blue collar CCT: perceived impact on costs/quality nationally 





Statement Strongly Disagree/strongly Don’t 
agree/agree disagree know/no 
response 
% % % 
Blue collar CCT has resulted in: 
net savings to local authorities 69 24 7 
nationally 
greater productivity of labour 74 19 7 
greater productivity in use of 61 15 24 
equipment 
reduced levels of employment 91 6 3 
deterioration in conditions of 76 17 7 
employment 
improvements in service quality 40 52 8 





it would appear that there are differences in the precise wording of the 
questions, Broom (1994) reported that only 9 per cent of local government 
accountants in a national survey thought that CCT was the best way of 
improving value and 73 per cent thought it resulted in little improvement 
in value for money. In linking savings with value for money, however, it 
is necessary to consider quality. 

The source of the cost savings is believed to be improved productivity 
through more efficient use of equipment and, in particular, labour. How- 
ever, from the responses as given in table 4, it appears reasonable to con- 
clude that although respondents believe efficiency gains have been achi- 
eved through more productive use of the workforce, mainly they have been 
achieved through, first, its reduction and, second, a deterioration in con- 
ditions of employment for those who remain. 

With regard to quality, 42 per cent believe it has increased locally as a 
result of CCT and 21 per cent believe CCT has had no effect. Similarly, 40 
per cent believe that service quality has improved nationally (table 4), 
though the findings contrast with LGMB (1996) which reported that 55 per 
cent of respondents believed that competition had raised service standards 
and 73 per cent believed it had increased concern for quality. However, 
other respondents believe that quality has been reduced, but more so 
nationally than locally, ie. 29 per cent believe it has reduced service quality 
locally but 52 per cent (table 4) believe it has done so nationally. 

In the main, the responses with regard to the perceived impact locally 
are consistent with the available empirical evidence on the impact of blue 
collar CCT (see, for instance, Walsh 1991; Walsh and Davis 1993; also Boyne 
1998). However, in the case of quality nationally, the respondents’ percep- 
tion differs from the evidence. The proportion of the respondents who dis- 
agreed (52 per cent) with the statement that CCT has resulted in improve- 
ments to service quality traditionally is high when compared not only with 
the perception of its impact locally but also when compared with the 
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empirical evidence. Empirically, there is evidence nationally of deterio- 
ration in service quality, but this is not universal and is offset, wholly or 
partly, by the evidence of improved internal management and greater atten- 
tion to levels and quality of service. This need not be contradictory in that 
CCT has forced a review of service levels and associated costs and, conse- 
quently, has also led some councils to make a definite decision to offer a 
lower level of service but one which is consistent with local preferences. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS: FINANCIAL SERVICES CCT 


Respondents were asked to indicate which of five statements summarized 
their views on financial services CCT. The results are given in table 5. The 
results contrast with the corresponding figures for blue collar CCT (see 
table 3). However, the 28 per cent level of non-opposition to financial ser- 
vices CCT (i.e. 18 per cent support — 15 per cent plus 3 per cent in table 
5 — plus 10 per cent neutral) is surprisingly high, particularly given the 
proposals being considered at the time of the survey (September 1996), to 
increase from 35 per cent to 65 per cent the proportion of financial services 
to be subject to competition. Statistical analysis revealed that there were no 
significant relationships between background of respondents (see table 2) 
and their views on financial services CCT. 

Despite the 71 per cent opposition to financial services CCT (67 per cent 
plus 4 per cent as in table 5), respondents accepted that various aspects of 
their work are suitable for CCT. See table 6. The categories are taken from 
CIPFA (1995). There is clear recognition by respondents that all activities 
as listed in table 6, with the exceptions of corporate financial management, 
budgeting and accounting and treasury management, are, in principle, 
‘highly suitable’ or ‘suitable’ for CCT. 

Despite the acceptance of the suitability of financial services for CCT and 
the surprisingly high level of non-opposition to the policy, it is, however, 
opposed by 71 per cent of respondents. Opposition would appear to be 
based mainly on the likely impact of CCT on the quality rather than the 
cost of financial services. With regard to the anticipated impact locally, 18 
per cent of respondents believe that CCT will increase costs. However, 35 
per cent believe it will have no effect, whilst 38 per cent believe costs will 


TABLE 5 Financial services CCT 


Statement % 
I have never supported financial services CCT and still do not 67 
I have always supported financial services CCT and still do 15 
I was opposed to financial services CCT but now support it 3 
I supported financial services CCT but now oppose it 4 
I do not have views for or against financial services CCT 10 
No response 1 
Total 100 
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reduce (the questionnaire referred to the authority’s ‘net expenditure’ in 
order to establish the likely impact on the ‘bottom line’, i.e. the amount to 
be financed by taxpayers is the important figure, as it would be possible 
to reduce the costs of an individual central support service simply by reallo- 
cating overheads but this would result in an equivalent increase in the costs 
of other support services, with no net effect on the ‘bottom line’ and, conse- 
quently, no net gain to local taxpayers). Of those who answered in this 
way, a reduction in total labour costs was identified most often as the most 
likely source of savings, followed by greater productivity and a reduction 
in the seniority of staff undertaking financial services’ work, which could 
have adverse consequences for the quality of the service. 

In terms of expected impact on costs nationally, responses were: 27 per 
cent believe they will increase, 27 per cent believe CCT will have no effect 
and 38 per cent believe they will reduce (7 per cent responded ‘don’t know’ 
and 1 per cent did not respond). 

Comparing these responses, the same proportion (38 per cent) expect 
costs to be reduced locally and nationally, but a much smaller proportion 
believes costs will increase locally (18 per cent) than that which believes 
costs will increase nationally (27 per cent). It would, therefore, appear that 
respondents do not believe financial services CCT to be financially worth- 
while. 

With regard to quality, 24 per cent of respondents expect it to improve 
within their own organizations as a result of CCT, 34 per cent expect CCT 
to have no effect and 35 per cent believe quality will reduce. In terms of 
expected impact on quality nationally, responses were: 21 per cent believe 
it will improve, 33 per cent expect CCT to have no effect and 40 per cent 
believe quality will reduce. A higher proportion, therefore, expect it to 
improve locally rather than nationally and a lower proportion believe it 
will reduce. 

Despite this evidence of an expected reduction in quality, the survey 
showed that 67 per cent believe CCT has led to a greater emphasis within 
financial services on value for money (VFM) and 68 per cent believe it has 
led to increased customer-orientation. It may be the case that respondents 
believe financial services CCT to be unnecessary given the impact, on value 
for money and customer orientation, of CCT generally within financial ser- 
vices and across their organizations. However, it is difficult to reconcile this 
interpretation with the level of opposition to financial services CCT, even 
though the main reason for opposing CCT would appear to be its antici- 
pated adverse or nil impact on quality. It may be that there is simply an 
inconsistency in the responses being given, reflecting a genuine reluctance 
to accept the principle of financial services CCT despite the perceived ben- 
eficial impact of CCT on management within financial services and respon- 
dents’ employing organizations. 

Reasons for this possible reluctance may lie deeper than concerns over 
the perceived likely impact on quality or a belief that the financial justifi- 
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cation for the policy is, at best, questionable. It may, for instance, be related 
to morale and concerns over job security or, more fundamentally, it may 
reflect a cultural barrier not only to accepting CCT but also the general 
thrust of the former conservative government’s policy towards local 
government. These issues are now considered. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS: IMPACT OF CCT ON LOCAL AUTHORITY 
MANAGEMENT 


Before considering views on the general impact of CCT, it is important to 
establish the extent to which these views may be influenced by subjective 
concerns over morale and job security. In this regard, the survey revealed 
an unexpected finding. Although 56 per cent of respondents indicated that 
financial services CCT would worsen their morale, a total of 82 per cent 
described their current morale as either ‘Very High’ (2 per cent), ‘High’ (29 
per cent) or ‘Satisfactory’ (51 per cent). This is surprising given the potential 
threat posed by CCT and the broader issues with which local authority 
personnel have had to contend. The findings concerning morale are perhaps 
even more surprising given that 49 per cent of respondents do not feel a 
sense of job security and 64 per cent believed that CCT would worsen their 
sense of job security. The findings also contrast with those reported by 
Broom (1994) which revealed that, within local government, 97 per cent felt 
that job security was poor, though the validity of this finding is question- 
able. Further analysis revealed that, of those respondents who were 
CFOs/DCFOs/ACFOs or equivalent, 45 per cent stated that they did not 
feel a sense of job security; this contrasts with 65 per cent in a survey of 
CFOs conducted by Local Government Chronicle (November 1995). 

There were no significant statistical relationships between responses to 
questions concerning morale and job security and the respondents’ back- 
ground (i.e. responses as summarized in table 2). 

It is difficult to reconcile the responses given to the questions on morale 
to those given to the questions on job security. However, an explanation 
may lie in the fact that a total of 68 per cent believe that, in the provision 
of financial support services, their authority would prove to be competitive 
with the private sector. This response may reflect the fact that the respon- 
dents, as accountants, interpreted the question as referring to core account- 
ancy tasks, where their confidence may stem from an assumption either 
that they would not be exposed to CCT or, if they were, they would prove 
to be competitive with the private sector, rather than services such as pay- 
roll, sundry income collection, creditor payments etc., which local auth- 
orities would be more likely to expose to tender and where they may be 
vulnerable. In general, however, the responses may simply reflect any one 
or a combination of: complacency; ignorance of the private sector; and 
ignorance of the findings of the Audit Commission (1995a) which revealed 
that only the cheapest 25 per cent of in-house providers were able to match 
the private sector. 
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In order to investigate the extent to which cultural change may be evident 
in the views of accountants, a number of related questions were included 
in the questionnaire. The objective was to establish whether there is evi- 
dence that local authority accountants display a more commercial, less tra- 
ditional, outlook, consistent with new public management and as rec- 
ommended by the Audit Commission (1995a). See table 7 which shows 
that 79 per cent believe that CCT has resulted in irreversible change in the 
management of local government. This lends support to the conclusion of 
Rao and Young (1995, p. 47) that CCT has led to permanent change. How- 
ever, 65 per cent also believe that the changes which have taken place 
would have happened without CCT, thereby indicating disagreement with 
Rao and Young. The responses also reveal that 65 per cent welcome the 
commercial disciplines imposed by CCT, consistent with the findings of 
Rao and Young (1995). However, although 42 per cent believe that the same 
disciplines are welcomed within financial services, 48 per cent do not. This 
may indicate that individual respondents have a mistaken perception of 
their colleagues’ views on CCT. It may, however, indicate that, within fin- 
ancial services, professional accountants welcome the commercial disci- 
plines but they believe that non-accountants do not. Whatever the expla- 
nation, there is some justification in questioning the wider applicability of 
the findings of Rao and Young (1995). 

However, overall, the responses indicate a willingness to accept change. 
This is further illustrated by the overall level of support, 76 per cent, for 
the statement that local authorities should adopt a business culture, as rec- 
ommended by the Audit Commission (1995a, p. 22). This is a surprising 
response but indicates that any stereotyped image of a local government 
accountant, with no commercial training or outlook, refusing to contem- 
plate change and practising a strictly non-commercial method of account- 
ing, is a mistaken one. On the basis of this survey, accountants are keen to 
change and adopt private sector practice. 

Further statistical analysis revealed that neither previous private sector 
experience nor type of professional accountancy qualification were signifi- 
cantly related to the belief that local authorities should adopt a business 
culture. This is interesting in that, for instance, there is no evidence of a 
difference between those who are CIPFA qualified and those who are not. 
This may reflect new thinking resulting from the revised CIPFA education 
and training scheme which places much greater emphasis on commercial 
practice and business strategy; it may reflect the influence of the increasing 
number of local authority accountants with private sector backgrounds and 
non-CIPFA accountancy qualifications. It may simply reflect a recognition 
and acceptance, reluctant or otherwise, of the competitive environment in 
which local authority accountants now work. Whatever the reason, the 
responses indicate a willingness to move away from traditional local 
government methods of working. 

Further evidence of this willingness to change is seen in the response to 
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the statement that the finance function should be decentralized and finance 
personnel integrated into service departments. Although a substantial pro- 
portion, 39 per cent, did not agree with the statement, 54 per cent supported 
it. Even more surprisingly, and significantly, 80 per cent support the view that 
financial freedom should be devolved to service departments. 

The Audit Commission (1995a) stated that authorities needed to review 
the purpose of the accountancy function to make it more appropriate for 
today’s environment. When asked their view on this, 40 per cent of respon- 
dents disagreed with the statement but 58 per cent supported it. It may be 
that those who disagreed did so because their authorities had already 
reviewed the purpose of the accountancy function. However, perhaps more 
definitely, the findings indicate two things. First, the majority of respondents 
accept the need to change the focus and nature of their work in response to 
the changed environment. Second, the perception that change was still 
needed, over five years after financial services CCT was first officially pro- 
posed, reinforces the findings of the Audit Commission (1995a) that auth- 
orities are not well-prepared for financial services CCT. 

Further analysis revealed that there were no statistically significant 
relationships between respondents’ background and responses given to the 
questions concerning the cultural change context. 

Overall the questionnaire survey not only collectively indicates a pro- 
found willingness to undergo fundamental change in working practices and 
organizational structure, but also indicates that accountants are themselves 
rejecting the traditional raison d'être of the ‘Treasurer's department’ as a 
self-contained central department controlling the authority’s finances and 
arbitrating between service departments in their claims for finite resources. 
On the contrary, accountants appear to support the view that commercial 
practice should be adopted within a radically changed structure involving 
the fragmentation of the finance department and increased autonomy for 
front line services. 

However, respondents remain committed to the traditional role of local 
authorities as direct providers of services, with 88 per cent rejecting the 
view that the enabling model, the one supported by the former Conserva- 
tive government, is the most appropriate for local government (table 7). 
This rejection of the central thrust of Conservative policy towards local 
government has perhaps contributed to the view that CCT, rather than 
being introduced in an objective and non-political fashion as a means of 
securing greater value for money, was, in fact, politically motivated as a 
device to undermine the traditional role of local government. Justification 
for this interpretation can perhaps be found in the 83 per cent support for 
the statement that CCT was introduced for political rather than economic 
reasons (table 7). The extent to which this view prevailed was perhaps a 
significant obstacle to the acceptance of CCT and reinforces the point made 
by Kane (1996, p. 64) that ‘the greatest difficulty associated with CCT arises 
from the ideological background of the policy’. 
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Insofar as this may be true, there is reason to believe that the attitudinal 
change that CCT helped achieve can be built upon by Labour, given that 
its ‘best value’ initiative is unlikely to be perceived as ideologically inspired. 
Although the substance of ‘best value’ has yet to be defined, it is already 
clear that innovative and collaborative approaches to the efficient delivery 
of quality services are expected, as also is an emphasis on the needs and 
preferences of service users. This was emphasized in a speech by Hilary 
Armstrong, the Local Government Minister, 12 February 1998: 


[The] balance between cost and quality is the key to delivering Best Value 
... The ‘Win Win’ solution which we all seek is about making the most 
of existing skills and experience in the public sector, the private sector 
and the voluntary sector .... The mix which we have started to see in 
recent years has been beneficial to all concerned. Some who work in local 
authorities and in the voluntary sector have sharpened their commercial 
and entrepreneurial skills to match the best in the private sector. Perhaps 
competition has also sharpened the performance of some private sector 
organisations as well .. . [P]rofessional and industry bodies . . . will have 
to recognise that the customers and clients for services come first, even 
if that sometimes means an uncomfortable ride for those in the thick of 
change ... I may sound as though I am sceptical about whether the 
various stakeholders are ready for the step-change and the quality revol- 
ution that Best Value demands. I am not. I am simply making a realistic 
assessment of the need for further progress in changing hearts and minds 
... Despite the worst aspects of CCT, forward thinking local authorities 
and businesses have ... recognised the need for a range of procurement 
and partnership practices ... We want to build on that experience ... 
That is not to say that competition is dead: very much the reverse — it 
will remain a key test and assurance in many cases. But we must allow 
for different ways of demonstrating and achieving competitiveness ... 
(Armstrong 1998). 


Key ‘stakeholders’ include local authority employees, not least the various 
professional groups. Within the professions, accountants are likely to have 
a significant impact on ‘progress in changing hearts and minds’. On the 
basis of the findings reported here, however, it would appear that finance 
professionals are ready for the ‘step change and the quality revolution’ 
which Best Value is alleged to require and that, perhaps, the experiences 
of the Conservative era in general and CCT in particular have been instru- 
mental in bringing about this state of readiness. 


CONCLUSION 


The responses as to impact of blue collar CCT are, in the main, consistent 
with the empirical studies which have been undertaken on the actual effect 
of CCT. However, insofar as quality is concerned, there is a perception that 
it has been reduced, at the national level, by an amount greater than that 
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indicated by empirical evidence. With regard to financial services, the pol- 
icy is opposed by 71 per cent of respondents but the level of non-opposition 
is higher than expected. Despite the fact that the policy is opposed there 
is acceptance that, in the main, activities which constitute financial services 
as a support service are suitable for CCT. The main reason for opposition 
appears to be a concern over the impact of the policy on quality rather than 
costs. Insofar as some respondents believed that CCT would reduce the 
costs of financial services, the main source of savings was thought to be a 
reduction in total labour costs. The level of morale is higher than expected 
and concerns over job security lower than expected, neither of which are 
influenced by respondents’ backgrounds. A possible reason for the findings 
is the general belief that local authorities will be competitive with the priv- 
ate sector in the provision of financial support services. 

There is clear evidence of support for the view that CCT has led to 
increased emphasis on VFM and customer orientation amongst financial ser- 
vice managers. This is reinforced by the evidence of support for cultural 
change, involving the adoption of a business culture, and also a high level 
of support for a radical restructuring of financial services and devolved fin- 
ancial powers to front-line services, though there is a very high level of oppo- 
sition to the enabling model of local government and a clear belief that CCT 
was introduced for political reasons rather than economic ones. In the main, 
the acceptance of the need for cultural change was not influenced by respon- 
dents’ backgrounds. There is also evidence of support for the view that CCT 
has led to permanent change in the management of local government, though 
there is some ambiguity over the degree to which CCT has actually driven 
the changes which have taken place. 

It is significant to note that finance professionals’ opposition to financial 
services CCT was not rooted in their professional and experiential back- 
ground. The evidence indicates a considerable, and general, willingness to 
adopt commercial practice. In addition, there are no discernible differences 
between those with and those without private sector backgrounds and the 
CIPFA qualification. In short, the opposition to CCT appears to be more 
objective than subjective. It is not a reflection of outdated thinking or pro- 
fessional intransigence. On the contrary, the evidence reveals a considerable 
willingness to embrace commercial practice and cultural change. 

The findings lend support to the view that a degree of cultural change 
has taken place, that there has been a shift from administration to manage- 
ment, and that, even though CCT was seen as politically motivated, a rever- 
sal to pre-CCT structures and attitudes is seen as neither likely nor desir- 
able. To this extent, it would also appear reasonable to conclude that, on 
the basis of the findings reported here, local authority finance professionals 
in the North West will be willing to meet whatever challenges arise in the 
replacement of CCT by ‘best value’. 
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THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN AN IN-BETWEEN 
TIME: SEARCHING FOR NEW PUBLIC VALUES 





TORBEN BECK JORGENSEN 


A number of new governance structures has been introduced in the Danish public 
sector. These include contract agencies, user boards, boards of directors, marketiz- 
ation, corporatization, involving voluntary organizations in public services, EU- 
funded state border crossing co-operation, and Europeanization in many forms. 
Despite their obvious dissimilarities, these governance structures have one thing in 
common: they challenge the foundations of the public sector and territorial rep- 
resentative democracy by blurring the distinctions between politics and adminis- 
tration; between public and private; and between national and international. If poli- 
ticians and voters are deprived of the capacity to make these distinctions, political 
responsibility is bound to fade away. Also, each new governance structure down- 
loads degrees of indeterminateness in the public sector since they may interact in 
unforeseen ways and introduce new actors, roles and practices in the public sector. 
This may cause the development of a more flexible public sector marked by ‘local’ 
appropriateness and adaptability but also by a multitude of inconsistent models and 
principles. To avoid the latter, a general discourse on values and their institutional 
requirements and the invention of public ‘domains’ is needed. 


THE ‘IN-BETWEENNESS’ 


Close to the turn of the millennium, the Danish public sector is neither 
here, nor there. At a rapid speed it is moving away from old principles 
and traditional institutional arrangements, heading in no specific direction. 
The classic public sector model is left behind and clear alternatives have 
yet to be seen. It is a time of ‘in-betweens.”’ This is by no means a purely 
Danish phenomenon. As Peters and Wright (1996) aptly put it, most West- 
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ern public sectors seem to leave a consistent but inappropriate model in 
favour of many appropriate but mutually inconsistent models. 

A further look at the emergent literature on the macroscopic changes in 
the public sector clearly suggests that we are dealing with a shared problem 
in Western societies. Peters and Wright (1996), Stewart and Walsh (1992) 
and Dunleavy (1997) summarize main developments in the public sector 
and point to the increasing fragmentation of the state. Kettl (1989) under- 
lines the dramatic changes in the public sector, Milward (1996) describes 
the modern state as hollow and stresses the development of contractual 
relations, and Kooiman (1993) points to the growing complexity and 
dynamics of governance in a number of European states. Raadschelders 
and Toonen (1995) argue ‘that both government and governance are due 
for review’, and Rhodes (1997b) suggests the term ‘the differentiated polity’ 
for the understanding of the new realities. 

However, most writers tend to concentrate on changes fuelled by New 
Public Management and Reinventing Government and have little to say 
about the internationalization of the nation state so important for smaller 
European countries. This analysis of the Danish public sector takes a 
broader view. 

It is the basic thesis that we face three major displacements in the deep 
structures of the public sector: displacements between politics and adminis- 
tration; between public and private; and between national and inter- 
national. A number of new organizational forms adopted in the public sec- 
tor moves the boundary between politics and administration. The growth 
in number and types of organizations in the twilight zone between public 
and private blurs sectoral demarcation. And internationalization makes it 
troublesome to identify where the nation state begins and ends. 

The main consequences are twofold. In the first place, the capacity to 
distinguish clearly between politics and administration; between public and 
private; and between national and international, is fundamental to terri- 
torial, representative democracy. If voters are deprived of that capacity, 
political accountability is bound to fade away. Second, and more important, 
since these distinctions constitute basic mental categories in our under- 
standing of the political system, their breakdown makes it urgent to find 
more effective frames of reference. 

Viewed through other lenses, the displacements make a number of future 
developments in the public sector possible. Thus, it is argued that the inde- 
terminateness of the public sector is considerable and increasing. As when 
continental plates move and collide, cracks and chinks are moulded, giving 
way to the inclusion of new actors and the invention of new roles and 
practices. However, much of this newness is basically ‘local’, for example, 
related to specific types of new organizational forms or specific ‘pockets’ 
of internationalization. We need to discuss how a public discourse on prin- 
ciples and values can be established, linking local experience to the general 
issue of public interest. 
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This article presents samples of the developments in the public sector, 
shows how these may add up to the displacements mentioned, discusses 
possible consequences, and presents ways to cope with them. The reader 
should note that the aim is not to present detailed documentation. It is 
limited to the establishment of a possible diagnosis of the public sector. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


It is no new observation that the politics/administration dichotomy fails to 
offer a neat description of reality (Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman 1981; 
Campbell and Peters 1988). Nonetheless, it is important to observe develop- 
ments which in the last two decades and very recently have contributed to 
further blurring the boundaries between politics and administration. 

In the first place, the public sector has developed a vast heterogeneity of 
functions, organizational forms and modes of governance (Kooiman 1993) 
making it increasingly difficult for ministers and other politicians to oversee 
and actually control the administration. 

Second, Denmark for more than two decades has faced parliamentary 
instability. The rather stable four-party system effectively broke down in 
1973 and since then seven or eight parties have been represented in the 
Parliament. General elections have been frequent and partly for this reason, 
ministers have had only short periods in office (Kirk and Knudsen 1996). 
Majority governments have been very difficult to establish. The general 
picture has been minority-multi-party government. In some cases, parlia- 
mentary majorities consisting of parties from the extreme right to the 
extreme left have been able to dictate governmental policies, because the 
government chose to administer the policies of the opposition instead of 
resigning. 

Third, the media play a more important role in politics. Media attention 
and speed of coverage have increased. Also, the media to a higher extent 
focuses on specific cases and individuals, often seeking to identify political 
accountability for assumed wrongdoings with little regard for the impor- 
tance of the case in question. In fact, the parliamentary instability and the 
reluctance of government to resign when facing an opposition on policy 
questions tend to fuel media interference in politics. 

The political system has reacted in several ways. Early in the 1970s, the 
parliamentary response was specialization through the establishment of an 
influential committee system, allowing MPs to interfere more closely with 
the administration. In the 1980s many ministries established ministerial sec- 
retariats to deal with general policy questions and to strengthen ministerial 
influence in the administration. The tasks of civil servants have in later 
years included political advice to the minister, in some cases also assisting 
the minister as a party official. Ministers’ appointments of civil servants in 
central government with a ‘political antenna’ have become more common. 
Most important, however, is the tendency to strengthen the ministry's 
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capacity to act as a policy-making body, to some extent on its own 
(Knudsen 1997). 

Facing the threat of being held responsible for something without much 
notice, has further led to structural changes in central government. Two 
contradictory reactions can be identified: agencification and de-agenc- 
ification (Beck Jorgensen and Hansen 1995), resembling two basic organiza- 
tional strategies for coping with the environment: buffering and bridging 
(Scott 1992). The agencification strategy is to limit the number of issues 
where ministerial accountability can be applied by establishing autonomous 
or semi-autonomous agencies, i.e. to buffer politics and administration. The 
de-agencification strategy seeks to strengthen central control of everything 
in the administration, i.e. to bridge politics and administration. This strat- 
egy leads to centralization, which has been seen in a number of ministries 
by mergers of agencies, absorption of agencies in directorates, mergers of 
directorates, creation of mega-ministries by absorption of directorates, etc. 

The autonomization strategy has been emphasized in recent years. Four 
examples indicate how this has occurred. 


Contract agencies 

First, several established directorates have been put under contract. The 
idea behind these ‘contract agencies’ is simple. A contract agency implies — 
similar to the British ‘next steps’ agencies — that a framework document 
spells out a) the organization’s tasks, b) the resources devoted to the 
accomplishment of these tasks and c) how and when the organization will 
be evaluated. The purposes are a clearer separation of politics and the 
organization’s operations, and increased efficiency. 

So far, approximately 60 state organizations have contracts. The distri- 
bution of contract agencies across functions and ministries does not follow 
any clear pattern. Some of the organizations are service-producing organi- 
zations, others are regulatory agencies. A few ministries have adopted the 
idea in general; others have no contract agencies at all. 

According to available evidence (Christensen, Ylling and Nexø Jensen 
1999; Thaarup 1995), the result has been more focus on tasks and results 
and at least a short-term efficiency gain has been achieved. However, in 
most cases neither the parent ministries nor the ministers have taken a lead 
in formulating goals. Parliament has not been interested in the question 
and a majority of MPs has presumably never heard about contract agencies. 
Goals have emerged bottom-up. Thus, a separation of politics and oper- 
ations has not been achieved. Rather, policy-making capacity has increased 
at the organizational level. 


Board of directors 

Second, a number of public organizations have been assigned boards of 
directors. The purpose of establishing a board of directors is more often 
than not an achievement of efficiency by involving fewer people, by a 
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clearer separation of politics and administration and by importing private 
sector management skills. The task of the boards is typically the formulation 
of long-term missions for the development and operations of the organiza- 
tion. Thus, the accountability formerly assigned to a political body has been 
transferred to the board of directors. Organizations assigned boards of 
directors include the Postal Services, the State Shipping Company, a num- 
ber of sectoral research institutions, the Royal Theatre, the Greater Copen- 
hagen Hospitals and publicly owned stake holding companies. 

By and large, the boards decouple the traditional political bodies (Benzon 
Knudsen, Marcher and Skov 1996). Politicians in parliament, county coun- 
cils and local governments interfere less with organizational operations and 
the media get fewer front page stories. Moreover, the boards seem to adopt 
a depoliticized approach to their job. Disagreements are settled by consen- 
sus-seeking, not by voting. Often, board members have tried the job before 
and see their job as that of professional management. 


User boards 

Third, user boards have become widespread in the 1990s. The formal differ- 
ence between boards of directors and user boards is clear. User boards 
consist of elected user representatives whereas members of boards of direc- 
tors are appointed by a political body. By law, user boards have been estab- 
lished at all municipal elementary /middle schools and day care institutions 
and in a number of other instances user boards have been established on 
a voluntary basis, for example public libraries. The purpose is twofold: the 
development of democracy and the improvement of service quality. 

To some extent, user boards do well in enhancing user engagement. But 
they have only limited influence on the services rendered by the organiza- 
tions. This is not only due to the fact that user representatives are less 
professional as board members but that by their very existence and account- 
abilities, user boards challenge the traditional distribution of power. User 
boards constitute a functional democracy which may conflict with territorial 
democracy (Sehested 1995). And they certainly challenge the ideals of pro- 
fessional autonomy (Brings and Egelund Lange 1996; Sehested and 
Sørensen 1996). 


Competition between public organizations 

A free choice of public services has been emphasized. The traditional school 
districts have been abolished in a number of municipalities, and patients 
can contract with their GP in certain cases and choose a hospital anywhere 
in the country. So far, the impact of these reforms are little studied. The 
interesting question is how a free consumer choice criss-crossing sub- 
national political boundaries, affects territorial democracy. 


Concluding on politics and administration 
In sum, these developments affect the borderline between politics and 
administration. In general, MPs tend to get involved in administrative 
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details. Here, the permanent committees in Parliament give them a struc- 
tural capacity to do so. Second, a number of issues are withdrawn from 
political bodies by establishing new organizational forms. Third, these new 
organizational forms may also act as de facto policy-making bodies, given 
the lack of political interest so far. Fourth, marketization may decouple 
political bodies from service production. Fifth, ministerial control is 
enlarged by centralization within some ministries. Six, displacements 
between politics and administration tend to occur differentially across the 
board. What may happen within one ministry or one municipality may not 
happen in another. If one looks for a functional borderline between politics 
and administration it is unlikely to be consistent with the structural border- 
line between those who are elected and those who are appointed. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Organizations that are neither purely public nor purely private constitute 
what has been labelled ‘the twilight zone’ (Seidman 1980). Although only 
limited statistics can be found, which in itself is a charateristic of the twi- 
light zone, these organizations seem to grow in number and to play an 
increasingly important role in Danish society (Greve 1995, 1996). Thus, the 
twilight zone is not interesting because it displays examples of strange devi- 
ations from the normal picture, but because the growth in number and 
types of hybrids makes the pure forms less prominent. 

Examples of organizations in the twilight zone include publicly owned 
stake-holding companies, private associations and voluntary organizations 
with public funding, private firms with significant contracts with the public 
sector, and public organizations in competition with private firms. Thus, 
the twilight zone includes hybrids between at least two of the three: the 
state, the market and the civil society. 

The twilight zone is constituted by markedly different displacements 
between public and private: 


— transfer of public tasks by conversion of public organizations to 
organizations under private law, for example publicly owned stake- 
holding companies, and by contracting out (from state to market), 

— transfer of public tasks to voluntary organizations (from state to 
civil society), 

- private firms’ growing orientation towards the ‘public market’, for 
example the welfare industry (from market to state), 

— private associations’ and voluntary organizations’ growing orientation 
towards public duties (from civil society to state). 


Each of these displacements has separate causes and purposes. The dis- 
placements from state to market are more often than not motivated by 
assumed efficiency gains and the achievement of a much more slender pub- 
lic sector. Also, EU policies play a role with regard to the liquidation of 
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public monopolies. But a number of other considerations and objectives 
are relevant. 


Contracting out 

When to produce by yourself or buy from an external supplier is a well- 
known question in managerial economics and the new institutional eco- 
nomics. Nonetheless, when referring to policy areas such as social care, 
contracting out for years has been a sensitive and ideological issue in 
Denmark. Contracting out challenges in a visible way the boundary 
between public and private; and supporters (the bourgeois parties and the 
industrial associations) as well as the antagonists (the leftist parties and the 
unions) are well organized. 

However, if based on proper principles, contracting out may have some 
advantages (Mikkelsen 1996). Successful contracting out presupposes com- 
petition between bidders (private ownership itself is no advantage), in- 
depth discussions on goals and tasks, and conscious considerations on 
employee policies. If not done so, efficiency loss, quality deterioration, and 
decreased political accountability are the likely results. 

In the long run, the risk is monopolistic or oligopolistic market behaviour 
with tacit cartelization and price agreements which are deemed expensive. 
To avoid this, one can adopt a mix of private suppliers, standard public 
production, and production by employee co-operatives and let these differ- 
ent governance structures compete. This has been done with success in the 
elderly care in the City of Hälsingborg in Sweden. 


Voluntary organizations 

Denmark is a country of associations. Whenever a problem occurs or an 
opportunity shows up, Danes establish an association. What is unique for 
Denmark compared to, for example, the United States is not the high num- 
ber of voluntary associations but rather the simultaneous existence of 
numerous associations and a large public sector. Voluntary organizations 
have a distinctive feature compared with private firms and public organiza- 
tions. Neither the stick (authority, compulsion) nor the carrot (money) is 
necessary to get things done. Members do a job because they subscribe to 
the goals and basic values of the organization. 

Voluntary organizations constitute an interesting potential resource for 
societal and public sector development (Klaudi Klausen, Anderson and 
Strømbæk Pedersen 1996). They do have goals and a high consciousness 
of values (compared to many public organizations), and members often 
accept working conditions which make unions despair. Further, voluntary 
organizations can change with more flexibility than most public organiza- 
tions. 

As is true of contracting out, using voluntary organizations for public 
purposes entails some risks. Some voluntary organizations may stick to a 
narrow mission and focus only on soluble problems, leaving the intractable 
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problems to public authorities. Also, increased public funding tends to 
bureaucratize voluntary organizations. 


Functions of the twilight zone 

It is obvious that the twilight zone is and can be used strategically in differ- 
ent ways. First, the twilight zone can be considered as ‘the final parking 
lot’ of an organization. Given specified tasks, the argument could be that 
the twilight zone offers the best conditions for efficient performance. For 
example, about 10 per cent of Danish primary and secondary schools are 
privately organized but mainly financed by public funding. This number 
is increasing. This gives room for schools seeking a religious and pedagogi- 
cal niche. Also, voluntary organizations may have specific advantages in 
the dealing with refugees because they often have an ingrained fear of auth- 
orities. 

Second, the twilight zone can be used as a ‘transformer’. Many organiza- 
tions enter the twilight zone only to leave it again a few years later. An 
example is publicly owned stake-holding companies. The traditional state 
postal giro agency was transformed some years ago to a stake-holding com- 
pany. The state sold its shares and the company has now merged with a 
private bank. Within a few years the organization went from public to priv- 
ate, using the twilight zone to get accustomed to private sector norms. The 
same happened to Danish Telecom. The old State Factory for Army Cloth- 
ing also became a stake-holding company but went bankrupt when fully 
exposed to competition. 

In sum, the twilight zone is made up of many different phenomena which 
take us in many directions. They have only one thing in common: they 
make the distinction between public and private a less reliable tool for the 
understanding of society. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


Internationalization causes a whole array of important displacements 
between Danish and foreign (Thaarup, Sehested, Olsen, Bentzon and 
Gjelstrup 1996). In general, Danish politicians and public authorities have 
to act in a world with many specialized and sometimes competing inter- 
national decision centres, and the boundaries between Danish authorities 
and international authorities are less clear. Traditional geographical terri- 
tories have lost their significance. But as with the twilight zone, inter- 
nationalization is a development constituted by many highly differentiated 
developments. In the following, we will consider differentiation with 
regard to internationalization processes, the international organizing of pol- 
icy sectors, and intra-organizational responses to internationalization. 


Processes of internationalization 


Internationalization impacts on Denmark in three distinct processes (Thore 
Jensen 1995). Societal internationalization is the free exchange of ideas, infor- 
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mation, capital, commodities and services across national borders. As the 
public sector is unable to act completely isolated from society, societal inter- 
nationalization often creates challenges and opportunities for the public sec- 
tor. An example is the national weather forecasting stations. Due to massive 
and rapid exchange of weather data and the development of computer 
models, facilitated by information technology, any decent national weather 
station is now able to operate on a global basis. An example with a more 
general bearing on the public sector is international administrative fashions 
like New Public Management. 

Problem internationalization often raises a more immediate demand for 
public action. It can be a direct effect of societal internationalization, for 
example waves of refugees, international crime and uncontrollable financial 
markets. Or it can be rooted in problems which by their very nature do 
not recognize the artificial partitioning of the world made by people, 
especially pollution. 

Decision-making internationalization implies that an increasing number of 
decisions are made in international fora. Examples are the United Nations, 
NATO, the World Trade Organisation, OECD, and not the least the Euro- 
pean Union. This type of internationalization may be a direct result of prob- 
lem internationalization but may also have societal internationalization as 
its aim. 


International organization of policy sectors 

A second important type of differentiation is to be found in the international 
organizing of policy sectors within EU. The classic EU tasks — agriculture and 
fisheries regulation — are mainly organized according to hierarchial principles: 
a rule-dense EU bureaucracy at the top and national authorities acting as 
the local inspection agencies. The basic task is to regulate conflicting parts. 
Farmers and fishermen all want to produce and sell as much as possible. 
The challenge in these sectors is to avoid problems such as ‘the tragedy of 
the commons’. 

Within policy sectors such as higher education, telecommunications and 
transportation, another type of international organization is underway. The 
key is to establish effective EU markets by harmonizing, standardizing and 
privatizing. Danish universities, the Danish Telecom and the state railways 
are supposed to compete with similar organizations in other countries. 

Local government service organizations face a third type of international 
organizing. For example, some schools and public libraries engage on a 
voluntary basis in transnational networks, the purpose being a co-operative 
exchange of ideas, people and information, thereby stimulating organiza- 
tional and product development. 

Dynamic forces internal to the policy sectors in question may trigger 
further developments. Regulatory policy sectors face a dilemma between 
national interests and common interests. When enforcing EU policies, Dan- 
ish fishery inspectors face antagonistic reactions from their fellow country- 
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men: the Danish fishermen. To avoid that dilemma, supra-national 
(regional) regulatory bodies may be established. This may also be the case 
in the area of environmental policy. There are good reasons for establishing 
regional agencies for the control of, for example, the pollution of the 
Baltic Sea. 

European competition in higher education, telecommunications and 
transportation may result in sub-national differentiation between élite and 
other institutions. The President of the University of Copenhagen has 
claimed that his university should be given additional funding to make it 
a strong competitor on the European market. The local school with strong 
international ties will possibly not compete with local schools in other coun- 
tries. But it may gain an advantage over other local schools in the same 
area, attracting more pupils. As weather stations operate on a global basis, 
they may find themselves transformed from co-operating national organiza- 
tions to global competitors making weather data a priced commodity. 


Internal organization of internationalization 

The internal organizing of public organizations may also be altered. Public 
organizations tend to respond to internationalization in three ways. Some 
organizations create units specialized in international activities. Others seek 
to integrate the international dimension in all relevant departments. And 
then there are a number of cases between the extremes. 

The trend seems to be that organizations subject to internationalization 
first adopt the specialization strategy and then gradually switch to the inte- 
gration strategy. When specializing, internationalization is considered as a 
distinct issue. When integrating, internationalization is an aspect of all the 
tasks facing the organization. National agencies with a rather long tradition 
for being engaged in international activities such as the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the Inland Revenue and Customs Agency have adopted 
an integration strategy. 

Looking at the ministerial level, the gradual shift from specialization to 
integration touches upon a basic change in the handling of international 
issues. The borderline between foreign policy and national politics is chang- 
ing. What was earlier considered as foreign politics and thus the preroga- 
tive of the foreign ministry and diplomacy has gradually become ‘vul- 
garized’ to a standard issue for all ministries. Often national agencies 
negotiate with their opposite number organizations in other countries, ther- 
eby encroaching on the domain of the foreign ministry. 

In sum, internationalization tends not only to blur the traditional distinc- 
tion between what is national and what is international, but also to have 
a differential impact on the development of public organizations across pol- 
icy sectors. 
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ON THE EDGE BETWEEN PAST AND FUTURE 

Despite all their dissimilarities and peculiarities, each major displacement 
does have one thing in common. It systematically takes us away from the 
well-known public sector. 


The blurring of basic distinctions 

The displacements do this by blurring the three basic distinctions between 
politics and administration, public and private, and national and inter- 
national. Moreover, these displacements interact and may thereby reinforce 
each other. For example, internationalization may reinforce displacements 
between politics and administration. The relevant environments of central 
government departments tend to become like organizations in other coun- 
tries and international organizations, thereby narrowing down what is to 
become a policy before national politicians enter the stage. Also, the twilight 
zone becomes internationalized. Perhaps the most illuminating example is 
the Danish Telecom. In the early 1980s, telecommunication, as well as other 
infrastructure, was perceived as an inherent part of classic state building — 
and not only as a natural monopoly in the economic sense of the word. 
Since then the Danish Telecom has gradually been privatized and then sold 
to Ameritech in 1997. 


Territorial dynamics 

The concept of territory plays a highly important role in most political sys- 
tems. The primary example is the conception of the sovereignty of the 
nation state. Also, most political systems are divided into territories, being 
administrative districts or local governments, the latter being especially 
important in Denmark. Part of the reason for ascribing a high importance 
to the concept of territory is that the geographical area forms the basis of 
representative territorial democracy. 

Many of the developments tend to challenge given political territories. 
A free choice allows citizens to criss-cross political boundaries, as is the 
case if a citizen chooses a county hospital outside his/her home county. 
User boards are examples of functional democracy based on a role, not a 
specific geographic area. Non-elected local authorities or special-purpose 
bodies are often highly specialized public organizations with districts opti- 
mized from a technical point of view and with little or no couplings to 
local governments. Private firms on contract with several local governments 
may look at the single local government as a customer, not as a political 
body. The internationalization of public services weakens the relationships 
with national governments. 


The problem of political accountability 

When it is difficult to establish whether a decision has been taken by poli- 
ticians or by the administration, politicians have a less clear and diminished 
‘capacity to be accountable’. The same is true when the boundary between 
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public and private is blurred. And finally, internationalization makes it 
increasingly difficult to identify whether developments within the Danish 
territory are the result of decisions made by Danish politicians or have 
emerged from international co-operation. 

When these distinctions fail to apply, the system is likely to be overbur- 
dened, as the formal political institutions and in particular the rules about 
political accountability presuppose that these distinctions can be made. In 
short, actual behaviour does not fit with legal categories. Although many 
political actors undoubtedly have noted the discrepancy between realities 
and formalities, because of party competition they are tempted, in many 
cases, to act as if there was no such discrepancy. The problem is further 
reinforced by another discrepancy. It is likely, that media and voters — 
opposed to insiders — subscribe to the classic narrative about the three basic 
distinctions, believing in their existence. 

If this is true we should be able to point to some indications of an over- 
exertion of the accountability system. One thing to look for is political scan- 
dals. In the first place, the interesting thing is not the sheer number of scan- 
dals but whether or not accountability is easily located. Although no stat- 
istics can be found, recent scandals do seem to have one thing in common: 
it has been very difficult and costly to find out who is to blame. A number 
of new procedures, court-like bodies and other quasi-juridifications of polit- 
ical problems have been tried out (Christensen 1997). 

Without much doubt this has given rise to a rather intense discussion on 
political and administrative ethics, the argument being that in an ambigous 
and opaque system there is a need for ethical guidance. Also, one can point 
to the dramatically increased use of all kinds of evaluation of public services 
and the growing complexity of these evaluations (Rieper 1996, 1997). Fol- 
lowing Williamson (1975), one may say that the transaction costs of blaming 
have increased significantly. 


The problem of societal understanding 
Essentially, the basic distinctions are deep-rooted mental categories. They 
are close to having an a priori status in our understanding of society. 

An indication is the creative but nevertheless unilluminating labelling of 
the twilight zone. Examples include — besides the twilight zone itself — the 
grey zone, quasi-non-governmental organizations, para-governmental 
organizations, semi-public organizations, semi-private organizations, and 
indirect public administration. Implicitly or explicitly, these concepts pre- 
suppose that what is not purely public or purely private can best be under- 
stood as a mix between public and private. Who says that twilight organiza- 
tions are simply mixtures and not something entirely new? 

If we are deprived of that mental mapping of society, we need more 
effective frames of reference. Unless we find them, the problem of political 
accountability cannot be solved. The mental problem is prior to the practi- 
cal problem. 
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On the one hand, we may have a rather clear picture of what we are 
leaving behind. In this respect we may find ourselves ‘destined’, and the 
dictum of Seneca may apply: ‘Destiny guides the wise, draws the fool’. On 
the other hand, we can only in a sketchy way draw a picture of the future 
public sector. Even a picture of the present public sector may be difficult 
to draw. 

The future picture may include the following: 


— a whimsical political control of a diffuse public sector, 

— composed of an array of differentiated policy sectors, 

— some of these consisting of many relatively autonomous organizations, 
~ guided by contractual relations and varying forms of networks, and 
— embedded in changing and overlapping territories. 


There is no reason to paint a more detailed picture of the future public 
sector. One may play with the future when inventing scenarios (Gjelstrup 
and Palludan 1996; Peters 1996) but forecasting is troublesome because of 
the public sector’s indeterminateness. 


THE INDETERMINATENESS OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


The indeterminateness of the public sector is considerable and increasing. 
The reason is not that we are dealing with many developments taking the 
public sector in many directions in itself. If so, we only have a computing 
problem, although a tough one. Because of role indeterminateness and 
interactional indeterminateness, this is not the case. 


Role indeterminateness 

Most if not all the new developments do not lay down certain tracks to the 
future. New organizational forms are highly precarious. As Stinchcombe 
(1965; p. 148) noted ‘a higher proportion of new organizations fail than old’. 
On the other hand, new developments may create new possibilities by con- 
stituting new situations, roles and accountabilities, and in some instances 
they also introduce new actors in the governance of the public sector. Few 
if any of these new roles and accountabilities are ready-made. On the con- 
trary, they are open to interpretation, experimentation — and failure. In con- 
clusion, each development downloads a degree of role indeterminateness 
in the public sector. 

Contract agencies do not constitute a legally binding organizational form. 
The contract has no legal existence and in that respect it does not alter the 
general rule of ministerial accountability. It expresses an agreement 
between the minister (the ministry) and the public agency in question, 
which may be bypassed by the minister any time. Thus, the concept of 
contract agencies contains the seeds of many possible futures. 

On the one hand, contract agencies only exist as long as the actors — the 
parental department and the minister, the Ministry of Finance and the 
agency — perceive the contract as binding. Bypassing the contract is tempt- 
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ing as soon as one of the actors sees an advantage in doing so. The parental 
department may not trust the agency to administer themselves. The first 
letter from the ministry saying: ‘well, something has happened and all 
things considered, we think the contract really didn’t foresee that, so unfor- 
tunately we are forced to ...’ can be disastrous for the credibility of the 
contract. In this scenario the likely future is that contract agencies collapse 
one by one in a randomly ordered sequence. 

On the other hand, the contract may have instituted a new ‘game’, the 
essence being that the actors pretend the contract is legally binding. Indeed, 
there can be good reasons for that. Time and prestige may be invested in 
the contract. If so, it may be costly for the actors to leave the game’. If the 
actors therefore continue to pretend the contract is legally binding, paying 
respect to the contract may become a habit. Once it becomes a habit it is 
not far from becoming a normative obligation, which is close to quasi-legal 
status. In this scenario, a new structural element has been added to cen- 
tral government. 

User boards, in contrast to contract agencies, have a legal status. But the 
role of the actors is not clearly defined. Moreover, user boards introduce 
parents as new actors. Thus, the future of user boards depends on how the 
roles are specified and the experience and learning of the new actors. 

On the one hand, local government politicians and public employees may 
stick to ‘same procedure as last year’, because they perceive user boards 
as threatening traditional territorial democracy and professional service. In 
turn, competent users may show little interest in standing as candidates for 
board positions, since they perceive user boards as non-influential. In this 
scenario, user boards are being marginalized. 

On the other hand, local politicians may define the combination of the 
small functional democracy with the larger territorial democracy as a demo- 
cratic progress, and employees may find it advantageous to incorporate 
user experiences. Contracts defining accountabilities more clearly between 
local government and user boards can be formulated. In this scenario, a 
new democratic form has been added to local government. 

Border-crossing co-operation between sovereign states, as funded by the 
EU INTERREG programme, shares the same kind of indeterminateness. The 
co-operation between the Danish County of Southern Jutland and the Ger- 
man Land Schleswig-Holstein can take many forms. Southern Jutland may 
be tied in to the continent. Or Schleswig-Holstein to Jutland. Or the night- 
mare for centuries in Danish foreign policy: the autonomous Duchy of 
Slesvig-Holsten (including Southern Jutland) may re-emerge in a new 
shape. Or a partly artificial border may be softened a bit. 

Many other examples could be mentioned. They would all lead to the 
same conclusion: an increasing number of new roles, actors, and situations 
add to the indeterminateness of the future of the public sector. 
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Interactional indeterminateness 

As with the way chemicals react on each other, many of the developments 
may interact in unforeseen ways with unpredictable consequences. They 
may reinforce or neutralize each other. Or they may create a ‘new substan- 
ce’. We label this type interactional indeterminateness. 

In general, interactional indeterminateness can unintendedly be increased 
by current administrative reforms. When discussing the future of govern- 
ing, Peters (1996) identified four possible futures, the emergence of each 
depending on what properties of the public sector to be diagnosed as being 
the problem, i.e. monopoly, hierarchy, permanence, and internal regulation. 
The preferred alternative futures are, respectively, market government, par- 
ticipative government, flexible government and deregulated government. 
Consider tough reformers launching full-scale attacks on the classic public 
sector, involving attempts to cure all four problems simultaneously. The 
result is likely to be higher indeterminateness, as the four models on many 
dimensions are contradictory. 

For example, user boards at schools may be combined with a free choice 
of school for parents, ie. a democratic form of governance (voice) may be 
combined with a market type of governance (exit). What would be the 
likely result? This is hard to predict. The voice of parent representatives at 
user boards may be taken more seriously if parents can sanction the school 
by exiting. However, the exit option may as well undermine parent commit- 
ment to the local democracy at the school. In many situations the exit option 
may be perceived of as a much more effective sanction, compared to the 
often slow and unpredictable democratic process. Whether the final result 
turns out to be reinforcement or neutralization depends on a number of 
factors, some of them presumably unknown today. 

For another example, contract agencies may be combined with corporate 
boards. The likely result is that survival of contract agencies is increased, 
since the boards supposedly have an interest in guarding the contract 
against ministerial arbitrariness. If this occurs on a broad scale, new subst- 
ance has been created: a different central government, consisting of policy- 
oriented core departments and relatively autonomous agencies with corpor- 
ate boards attached. Thus, in a rather casual way, we have approximated 
the Swedish constitution without any formal changes in the Danish consti- 
tution. 

Thus, the future is not linear. It is interactive. To predict the future of 
the public sector is therefore just as troublesome as forecasting the weather. 


The balance between stability and change 

The discussion on indeterminateness clearly suggests that on the one hand 
current administrative reforms in the long run may lead to much more 
dramatic changes than expected. On the other hand, the rate of change in 
some instances may be grossly overrated. Thus, we need a better descrip- 
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tive and theoretical understanding of the balance between stability and 
change. 

As only few scholars have studied long-term changes we possibly tend to 
overlook the importance of the institutional heritage and thus institutional 
stability. In Denmark, studies of institutional stability would include the 
dualistic heritage from absolute monarchy in central government and the 
strong local government tradition. Related to that, strong interests are 
vested in the overarching institutions of the public sector, for example pub- 
lic sector employee unions and the National Association of Local Govern- 
ments, limiting or giving specific directions to impulses of change. As much 
of the literature on public sector reform tends to overlook the vast hetero- 
geneity of the public sector, we also need a better understanding of the 
distribution of stability and change across policy sectors and ties of govern- 
ment and the corresponding variety of dynamic forces. This analysis would 
give us a better understanding of the clashes between dynamic forces 
within and without the public sector and the formal institutions left over 
from the past. 


CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


In the last ten years experiments and developments have taken place which 
were unthinkable a couple of decades ago. Nobody can claim that the pub- 
lic sector in general is rigid and immobile today. The problem lies in other 
directions. These experiments with the future and the related experiences 
are not linked to each other. They are inherently local and bounded. The 
future of the public sector can be said to be decided upon in numerous 
ways and in numerous places, rather than by any central actor (Dunleavy 
1997). This may lead to creativity but also to confusion. Therefore experi- 
ments and experiences must be confronted with and enlightened by a gen- 
eral discourse of the values and principles to be preferred in a future public 
sector. What should be included in such a discourse? 

Basic to this discourse is public values. There is one obvious reason for 
this. The trend in the last fifteen years has been to emphasize efficiency as 
a central value in public sector reform. There have been good reasons for 
doing so. However, as has been noted in the discussion of the hollow state, 
efficiency can hardly continue to be the only basic value pursued in admin- 
istrative reform (Rhodes 1994). Also, reforms emphasizing market types of 
governance, contracting out, and privatization make it increasingly 
important to consider classic public values (Antonsen and Beck Jorgensen 
1997; Goodsell 1994; Lundquist 1994; Peters 1996; Smith 1991 ; Stewart and 
Walsh 1992). 

However, the challenges of the future go beyond the balancing or re- 
balancing of known values. Recall the three basic distinctions. They are 
constitutive for the main institutional setup of the classic public sector. If 
they fail to apply it is tempting to look for new distinctions. This strategy 
may not be the most wise strategy. 
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First, much of the debate on politics /administration; public/private; and 
national and international tend to be highly polarized and ideologically 
committed. Second, it is no easy task to invent new distinctions. Beneath 
their appearent simplicity the basic distinctions are highly complex struc- 
tures. Metaphorically speaking, they are the DNA molecular structures of 
the public sector, each composed of clusters of indivisible building blocks, 
the atoms. Public values can be considered these atoms. This metaphor 
allows for a deconstructed analysis, leaving aside old distinctions for the 
moment. 

The discourse of public values includes at least the following: 
Analytical issues 
— What is the universe of possible public values? Suggestions in the litera- 
ture include equity, impartiality, justice, honesty, fairness, probity, perma- 
nence, secrecy, accountability, responsiveness, and protection of minorities 
(Egeberg 1994; Lawton and Rose 1994; Rainey 1997; Stewart and Walsh 
1992). There is a need to compile and specify the possible atoms. 

— How can values be classified? A few suggestions are available. For 
example Hood and Jackson (1994) distinguish between values related to 
frugality, rectitude and resilience, Van Wart (1998) identifies different 
sources of values ranging from individual values to public interest values, 
and Hodgkinson (1996) emphasizes the important distinction between 
values grounded in principles and values grounded in preferences. 

— How do the identified values interact? If they conflict, what trade-offs 
can be identified? These are crucial questions since values presumably often 
do conflict. The literature on the competing values approach presents one 
promising line of thought (Quinn and Rohrbaugh 1981). 

Empirical issues 

— Which values are actually pursued in the public sector, across the board 
as well as limited to certain policy areas or specific types of public services? 
— How are public organizations, policy sectors, and oversight organizations 
organized not only to secure the pursuit of certain values but also to secure 
a certain handling of conflicting values? The literature on these questions 
is seemingly scarce, but see for example Hood and Jackson (1994) and Ege- 
berg (1994). 

— How do specific values emerge, who protects them, and how do they 
travel from time to time, from country to country and from organization 
to organization? Especially with regard to New Public Management and 
other modern reform ideas, these questions have often been addressed in 
the literature on new institutionalism (Czarniawska and Sevén 1996). 
Normative issues 

If these empirical questions above are transformed to normative questions 
we have presumably covered most of the ground. However, one important 
question remains: how and where can a public domain for addressing these 
questions be constructed (Fox and Miller 1995; Rhodes 1997a)? 
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Albeit an analysis of this kind is basic to the organizing of the public 
sector, it must be extended. First, it should be discussed whether specific 
values are sensitive to the basic distinctions. For example, has a value such 
as political accountability any direct bearing on whether a specific service 
should be publicly or privately organized? 

If we limit our understanding of democracy to representative territorial 
democracy the answer is presumably ‘yes’. However, to new organizational 
forms threatening representative democracy by blurring the basic distinc- 
tions could directly be added alternative democratic elements (Sgrensen, 
Dreyer Hansen and Greve 1996). For example, private firms working on 
public contracts could have elected user boards attached to them. The 
domain of the ombudsman could include voluntary organizations receiving 
public money. The Official Information Act could be extended to publicly 
owned stake-holding companies. 

Also, when considering contracting out, the most important question 
may not be whether a specific service should be contracted out or not, but 
whether the contract should go to a multinational private firm, a voluntary 
association or a group of active self-governing citizens, since it is likely 
that these different organizational forms will adhere to different values and 
represent more or less convincing routes to democracy. 

A well-developed analysis of public values helps to invent new con- 
structs and can constitute the language needed when attempting to com- 
pare and generalize local experiments and experience. Furthermore, cre- 
ative and generalizable experiments may add up to new DNA molecular 
structures of future public fields. 


NOTE 


1 This article is a revised and abbreviated version of a final report, resulting from a two-year 
investigation of the Danish public sector, initiated and financed by the Danish Association 
of Jurists and Economists. The investigation has been carried out independently of the 
association The report was authored by Torben Beck Jorgensen, Gunnar Gjestrup, Henrik 
P. Olsen, Karina Sehested and Bent Thaarup. I am indebted to comments on earlier drafts 
from Barry Bozeman, Larry O'Toole, Hal G. Rainey, R.A.W. Rhodes, Richard Stillman, and 
my colleagues at the University of Copenhagen. 
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CENTRAL STEERING AND LOCAL NETWORKS: 
OLD-AGE CARE IN SWEDEN 





ROINE JOHANSSON AND KLAS BORELL 


Recently, some European social scientists have claimed that the old legal-bureau- 
cratic model of administration has been replaced by a new paradigm in public 
administration, characterized by a strong emphasis on collaboration in local inter- 
organizational networks. The proponents of this policy network approach take a 
clearly voluntaristic view on policy implementation; network actors build consensus 
in negotiation processes, and the role of central government is restricted to that of 
goal-setter, facilitator and mediator. Thereby, phenomena like power and steering 
are overlooked. This paper gives an account of a major Swedish reform in the area 
of old-age care, whereby the boundaries between regional and local areas of 
responsibility for care of the elderly were displaced. By using a variety of control 
methods, central government was able to structure and steer the old-age implemen- 
tation networks. The consequences of this central steering were different on differ- 
ent administrative levels: for the county councils, the reform has resulted in a spe- 
cialization for the core areas of primary health care and hospital treatment, whereas 
the municipalities have had to diversify their areas of activity. Thus, to understand 
the effects of the reform, implementation networks must be viewed as both hier- 
archical and horizontal power structures, where national government, from a hier- 
archically superior position, can affect formally horizontal relations between actors 
by creating patterns of interdependence. Central government's steering has taken 
on less direct forms than the traditional ones, but indirect forms of steering can 
certainly be efficient, especially when several mutually reinforcing control methods 
are combined. 


INTRODUCTION 

The official confidence in public policy making by central planning and 
provision of standardized solutions, and implementation through hier- 
archical bureaucratic structures, has been weakened at least since the mid- 
1970s, in Sweden as in most of Europe. In recent years, some European 
social scientists have claimed that this old rationalistic-technocratic ideal 
has been replaced or complemented by a new trend, or even a new para- 
digm, in public administration, characterized by a strong emphasis on col- 
laboration in interorganizational networks (Kickert 1995; Klijn et al. 1995; 
Rhodes 1996). European governments, these researchers maintain, set very 
general goals and create networks by initiating collaboration between 
organizational actors, thereafter largely leaving the policy implementation 
to the networks so created. Central government puts great trust in the 
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capacity of network actors to solve problems and build consensus in negoti- 
ation processes, the role of government itself being restricted to that of 
facilitator and mediator. This change in administrative practice has resulted 
in new theoretical and methodological orientations among researchers of 
public administration: ‘Social scientists tend to agree that policy network 
analysis has become a dominant paradigm for the study of public policy- 
making’ (König 1998, p. 387). 

From a Swedish perspective on public administration, the empirical 
description above has some degree of credibility. During the last decade, 
not only has confidence in detailed central planning been shaken, but 
‘organizational collaboration’ has also become something of a political 
catchword. Still, there are good reasons not to accept the policy network 
thesis unconditionally. One problem is the relative lack of empirical 
research in this area (O'Toole 1997). But there are other difficulties as well, 
of a more theoretical character. 

There is no one single approach for policy network research, but rather 
a collection of approaches trading under the same heading. Nevertheless, 
a common trait seems to be that questions concerning the distribution of 
power is either omitted or theoretically and empirically underdeveloped 
(Thatcher 1998). Put briefly, the policy-network ‘umbrella’ has a clear 
pluralistic-voluntaristic slant to it, which underestimates power relations, 
institutional contexts and steering opportunities. Networks are described 
primarily in horizontal terms, and central government seems to have 
mainly an initiating and co-ordinating role, without effective power to con- 
trol and impose sanctions on the network actors. Thus, central government 
is regarded as just another actor, on an equal footing with other network 
actors. ‘The network approach’, one critical researcher concludes, ‘seems to 
rely on some kind of invisible hand through which regulatory self-restraint 
and network self-governance work to guarantee the primary function of 
the political system’ (Brans 1997, p. 3936). 

Only through actual empirical studies of interorganizational collabor- 
ation is it possible to give a more concrete and precise picture of how these 
policy networks are structured, why a particular pattern of relations has 
been established, and what is actually going on in the networks. This paper 
should be seen as a first step in that direction. Our aim is to give an account 
of the overall results of the extensive collaboration between Swedish county 
councils and municipal councils that has taken place as a result of the Care 
of the Elderly Reform (the so-called Adel reform) of 1992. It is a ‘first step’ in 
the sense that it is a study of implementation as an outcome, not as a pro- 
cess. We have not studied ‘networks in action’. Instead, the empirical data 
consist mostly of official reports and organizational evaluations. Thereby, 
we want to illustrate the opportunities for central government to structure 
and steer local networks. The vertical relations between central government 
and local actors as well as the horizontal relations between different kinds 
of local actors are analysed in terms of power and dependence. In a recent 
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article on the development of policy network analyses, the author discusses 
unanswered questions and underdeveloped themes in interorganizational 
network approaches. His critical formulations can be taken as the point of 
departure for the present study: 


A crucial factor for public policy is the role of the state in establishing, 
supporting or excluding actors, rules for their behaviour and the distri- 
bution of resources. Looking at how actors operate in a given network, 
not how certain actors established the network and the position of its 
members, risks neglecting important issues of power and the privileged 
role of certain groups in shaping and creating network relations 
(Thatcher 1998, p. 403f). 


The present article has, however, some limitations with implications for 
central government’s relations to local networks. The scope of the study is 
restricted to a national context; networks operating across national bound- 
aries, for example when municipalities in different countries within the Eur- 
opean Union collaborate, probably raises new questions about the role of 
central government(s). Moreover, we have dealt exclusively with networks 
of public organizations; implementation networks can, however, consist of 
co-operative and private as well as public organizations, and one could 
plausibly assume that the latter, more complicated, types of network are 
less easily steered and structured by central government. Thus, our choice 
of object of study may result in an overly optimistic view on central govern- 
ment’s steering capacity. Nevertheless, we view this possible bias towards 
steering optimism as a minor problem; it may serve as a contrast to studies 
in which all network actors are considered to be more or less on an 
equal footing. 

The choice of the Adel reform as the object of study is not made arbi- 
trarily. This reform may, in our opinion, be seen as an early indication of 
a successive shift in Swedish public administration towards an increased 
emphasis on collaboration in local networks. As indicated above, this shift 
need not be seen as a sign of a powerless central state. Before turning our 
attention to the Adel reform, more must, however, be said about decentraliz- 
ation and collaboration in Swedish public administration. 


DECENTRALIZATION IN SWEDISH PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Collaboration between public organizations is not a new phenomenon in 
Sweden. On the contrary, there is a long tradition of co-operation parti- 
cularly between municipal councils (Lundqvist 1995). On the whole, it is 
difficult to claim convincingly that the emphasis on collaboration in local 
networks represents a paradigmatic shift in Swedish public administration. 
It seems more plausible to look upon this development as part of a broader 
and quite drawn-out wave of decentralization. 

From the perspective of the municipalities, direct governmental steering 
has diminished since the 1970s (Pierre 1997). Detailed regulations have been 
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partly replaced by framework laws; earmarked state grants have been 
replaced by general grants; the new Local Government Act of 1991 has 
increased the freedom of municipalities and county councils independently 
to choose their own organization, and to participate in various forms of 
collaboration. Also, intermunicipal co-operation has increased since the end 
of the 1980s, both quantitatively and in intensity. The provincial and local 
governments are, however, not totally without restrictions concerning inter- 
organizational collaboration today, even though the matter has been 
intensely discussed and some legal obstacles have been removed (Ds 1995 
prop. 1996/97:105; SOU 1994:139; SOU 1997:9). 

The Care of the Elderly (or Adel) reform is important in relation to the 
political process that has resulted in increased and deregulated co-operation 
between public organizations, because the reform may be seen as a precur- 
sor to this discussion. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF OLD-AGE CARE IN SWEDEN 

Health and social care in Sweden is mainly organized and provided by 
public bodies, and is, thus, mostly funded by taxation. It has, in inter- 
national comparison, always been relatively decentralized. Traditionally, 
regional authorities at the county council level (23 in number, plus three 
large municipalities) have been responsible for health and medical care, 
while social care has been provided by local authorities (288 in number) at 
the municipality level. This organizational division of responsibility 
between the social and the medical goes back to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Both the regional and the local authorities have the right 
to levy taxes, which makes specialization a question of economics as well 
as organization. 

The disadvantages following from this division of labour have become 
obvious particularly in the area of care for the elderly. Where does medical 
treatment end and social care begin? Elderly people often need both kinds 
of services, in hospitals, primary health care centres, nursing homes and 
their own private homes. Put briefly, the division has led to inefficient util- 
ization of resources, difficulties in co-operation, lack of continuity, and 
attempts from county councils and municipalities to transfer responsibility 
and costs to the other party (Socialstyrelsen 1996). One particular problem 
has been ‘bed-blockers’, i.e. patients in hospitals for whom medical treat- 
ment has been completed but who are not able to return to their homes 
and manage on their own (Styrborn and Thorslund 1993). 

Having an increasing proportion of elderly people in the population is 
a common trend in Europe, and among the EU member states Sweden has 
the largest proportion of elderly (Hutten 1996; Kerkstra and Hutten 1996). 
Thus, the question of how to take care of the elderly has become an 
important political issue. The division of responsibility between provincial 
and local authorities is decided on the national level, and the Care of the 
Elderly (or Adel) Reform of 1992 is essentially a parliamentary decision to 
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reorganize services for the elderly, by displacing the boundaries between 
regional and local areas of responsibility. The objective of the reform was 
to delegate more of the responsibility for the care of the elderly from the 
county councils to the municipalities. The latter, which were already 
responsible for the housing and social welfare needs of elderly people, were 
then given the responsibility for the administration of nursing homes and 
home nursing. The social, as opposed to the medical, aspect of old-age care 
thus came to the fore. The municipalities were also given financial responsi- 
bility for the bed-blockers. 


THE CARE OF THE ELDERLY REFORM AS AN IMPLEMENTATION 
NETWORK 


The Adel reform represents an early stage in the development of an 
increased emphasis on collaboration in local networks in Swedish public 
administration. As observed by Back and Songur (1996), the government 
inquiry preceding the reform indicates a new political ‘style’: rather than 
seeking a broad consensus between political parties and various interest 
organizations along the lines of traditional corporatist decision making 
(Elder 1988; Rothstein 1992), the importance of creating consensus between 
the actors who in the future were actually to implement the reform in co- 
operation, i.e. the county councils and municipalities (through their respect- 
ive national federations) was emphasized. Thus, the intent (though not 
entirely successfully implemented) was to limit the representation in the 
inquiry to the parties directly affected (as executive authorities) by the 
reform. 

Another distinguishing feature of the inquiry was, for a public inquiry, 
its unusually high degree of ‘preliminarity’. Instead of trying to predict and 
regulate future implementation problems, the initiative was transferred to 
the main actors; problems were to be solved locally. Thereby, the 
implementation of the reform was regarded as a continuous process in 
which the local actors reach consensus and find solutions in negotiations. 
Everything was not preliminary, though. The Care of the Elderly reform 
also included some compulsory elements. For example, the responsibility 
for nursing homes was transferred from the county councils to the munici- 
palities; the latter also had to arrange special forms of housing for the eld- 
erly. Thus, the local actors were not completely free to decide everything 
between themselves; central government set limits to the range of nego- 
tiable issues. 

So far, the Adel reform is (apart from the compulsory parts) well in line 
with the prevailing view of policy networks in the European debate: central 
government sets general political goals and initiates interorganizational col- 
laboration in implementation networks, and the latter are to a great extent 
free to develop the local activities as they please. But there is more to it: 
the reform also included the introduction of steering instruments. 
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Central government’s steering instruments 

The Adel reform presupposes a certain degree of steering and co-ordination. 
This was achieved along three paths, some of them old and some of them 
new. The first steering instrument, framework laws, has been utilized in 
Sweden for more than three decades (Esping 1994). They contain goals and 
general guidelines rather than detailed regulations. The second, and most 
important, instrument consists of economic incentives, the most central of 
which was the transfer of financial responsibility for the bed-blockers from 
the county councils to the municipalities. It is a new steering instrument, 
and it is unique to Sweden; municipal financial responsibility for bed-block- 
ers has not been introduced on a nationwide basis in any other country (L. 
Johansson 1997). 

The third steering instrument consists of evaluations, and support for 
local development. In 1991 the Swedish government commissioned The 
National Board of Health and Welfare to follow up and control, for five 
years, whether and to what extent the intentions of the Adel reform were 
realized, and to steer the development in the desired direction when imper- 
fections were detected. Three years later, 50 million Swedish kronor were 
earmarked to support local attempts to develop quality and security in 
municipal health care (Bonair and Genell Andrén 1997). This probably 
makes the Adel reform the most evaluated Swedish social reform ever. 


Steering and outcomes 

The Adel reform can, with a certain degree of simplification, be described 
as successful (from central government’s point of view) in the areas where 
the steering instruments have been most powerful. The most visible effect 
of the reform is the drastic reduction in the number of bed-blockers 
(followed by a corresponding decrease in the number of hospital beds), 
combined with shorter care episodes (Socialstyrelsen 1996). These are direct 
effects of the transfer of financial responsibility from county councils to 
municipalities; the reform gave an economic incentive to the health care 
actors (financed by the county councils) to define medical treatment as 
being completed as quickly as possible for their patients, and the munici- 
palities had an incentive to find other (less expensive) forms of housing as 
soon as possible. Thus, the power to decide the financial relationships 
between the local actors proved to be an effective steering instrument for 
central government. 

In the areas where central steering has been less powerful, the outcomes 
have also been less successful. In a recent evaluation (SoU13 1996/97) two 
of the areas pointed out as particularly problematic were home nursing and 
rehabilitation, ie. areas where the responsibility for implementation was 
explicitly left to the local actors. Home care consists of two kinds of activity, 
home nursing and social home care, and they have, before the reform, been 
organizationally separated. Home nursing has been a part of the regional 
authorities’ health and medical services generally, whereas social home care 
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has been provided by the local authorities. The reform did not solve the 
problem of organizational responsibility for home nursing. Instead, county 
councils and municipalities were given a free hand to negotiate new organi- 
zational forms. This has led to parallel organizations in home care in almost 
half of the municipalities, which has in turn created difficulties in the co- 
ordination of rehabilitation efforts. 


Effects of network structuring: specialization and diversification 

With the Adel reform, the lion’s share of the responsibility for the care of 
the elderly was allocated to the local authorities. The economic incentive 
structure is such that the municipalities are more or less compelled to 
arrange housing facilities for hospital patients whose medical treatment is 
completed, if they cannot go back to live in their private homes. Irrespective 
of housing arrangements, the municipalities are financially responsible for 
nursing and medical treatment. From the perspective of the local authorities 
this means a diversification of their activities: their earlier responsibility for 
the social aspects of care of the elderly has been widened to include the 
medical aspects as well; today the proportion of medical measures has 
increased in home care as well as in nursing homes, and new categories of 
clients, for example chronically ill or demented people, have come under 
the organizational umbrella of the municipalities. 

For the county councils, on the other hand, the reform has resulted in a 
specialization to the core areas of primary health care and hospital treatment. 
The number of hospital beds has been drastically reduced, particularly in 
geriatric care, and the earlier regional responsibility for the nursing homes 
is now transferred to the local level. Thus, county council specialization 
and municipal diversification are two sides of the same coin. And the ‘coin’ 
in question is created by central government, through deliberate structuring 
of the local networks. 


Effects of network structuring: rationalization and rationing strategies 
The Swedish health and welfare sector is under severe economic pressure 
and has been subjected to economic cutbacks. The county councils have, 
because of the specialization to core activities, certain opportunities to 
rationalize their work; it is easier to rationalize medical treatment than 
social and nursing care. The municipalities, on the other hand, with their 
diverse activities and client categories, have to rely on rationing strategies 
rather than rationalization of work itself. Thus, the Adel reform has 
strengthened a trend that has been more or less visible for almost two dec- 
ades: home care has become increasingly ‘exclusive’, i.e. resources are con- 
centrated on the oldest and the ones in most urgent need of help 
(Socialstyrelsen 1997). 

One rationing strategy is to restrict eligibility for help. Sweden has no 
clearly formulated principles for setting priorities in elderly care either at 
the national or the local level (Thorslund et al. 1997). Since the middle of 
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the 1980s needs assessment has become stricter. New standards have been 
(informally) set, which makes it more difficult to become a client in the 
home care system. It is no longer considered ‘normal’ to get public help 
with cleaning and other ‘trivial’ needs. In other words, the content of the 
services provided has changed, from an emphasis on homemaking to per- 
sonal care (Sundström and Malmberg 1996). Another rationing strategy is 
to use recipient fees. Since 1993, the municipalities have considerable free- 
dom to decide the fees locally. This has led to a threshold effect, where 
some elderly people, for economic reasons, have to dispense with services 
they think they really need (Socialstyrelsen 1997). 


POWER AND DEPENDENCE IN NETWORKS 


It is obvious that the Adel reform has had very different effects on county 
councils and municipalities. The former were given the opportunity for spe- 
cialization and concentration on core activities. For the municipalities, the 
effect of the reform was the opposite: their areas of activity have become 
more diversified. The differences in outcome can to a great extent be under- 
stood as a result of network structuring, which, in turn, can be better under- 
stood if viewed from a power perspective. 

A number of researchers (Brans 1997; Hoggett 1996; O’Toole 1997: 
Thatcher 1998) have criticized the lack of a power perspective in most pol- 
icy network analyses. Sometimes power and steering is mentioned, but 
their importance is usually downplayed and, we think, underestimated. 
The discussion often resembles the wider post-modern debate on the nature 
of power and the way in which it is exercised (see, for example Clegg 1989, 
1990); power is regarded as being dispersed into countless micro-circuits 
which no single super-ordinate authority can control. Policy networks are 
described as ‘self-organizing’ (Rhodes 1996) and characterized by ‘auto- 
nomy and self-governance’ (Kickert 1993); they ‘cannot be controlled top- 
down’ (Kickert 1995, p. 148) and they ‘resist government steering, develop 
their own policies and mould their environments’ (Rhodes 1996, p. 659). 

This gives an exaggerated picture of a powerless state. The control 
capacity of central government may be limited, but it is far from non-exist- 
ent. There are, we believe, reasons to be critical of the view of networks as 
almost completely self-regulatory. ‘The danger with this approach is that 
by concentrating upon the dispersal of power it draws our attention away 
from the new forms of power concentrating within more remote and less 
visible centres of corporate and state governance’ (Hoggett 1996, p. 25). 

Power is an ‘essentially contested concept’ (Gallie 1955; Lukes 1974) 
among social scientists. Therefore, before we go on, we must clarify our 
view of the concept. Power is regarded, here, as a relational and resource- 
based concept. Thus, power is not something. that an actor possesses in 
general; the value of a resource is determined by the social context in which 
it is used. In the concrete social setting, power and dependence can be seen 
as two sides of the same coin, as expressed in exchange theory (Emerson 
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1962): in an exchange situation between two actors A and B, the power of 
A is equal to, and based upon, B’s dependence on A, and vice versa. 

There are two forms of power relations that must be taken into account 
here. Power may be formal and ‘vertical’, based on positions in a hierarchy, 
but it can also be informal and ‘horizontal’ in the sense that it is founded 
on dependence, not hierarchy. It is the latter form of power that is of most 
immediate interest for the analysis of interorganizational networks. Organi- 
zations have no social needs; their interaction is always instrumental, never 
a goal in itself. Thus, interdependence (and, therefore, power) is a necessary 
condition for interorganizational relations (Ahrne and Johansson 1994; R. 
Johansson 1997). Interorganizational interaction implies power relations. 

The use of power can be more or less direct and obtrusive (Perrow 1979), 
depending on the social environment in which it is exercised. This has 
important implications for government’s control of activities within the 
realm of the state; as the social context changes, so does the exercise of 
power. In an account of the historical development of the (Swedish) state, 
the general trend is described as a movement towards increased complexity 
(Premfors 1998). This complexity has several dimensions, of which one, 
‘autonomization’, is of particular interest for our discussion. 

The Swedish public sector consists of three geographical levels, (central 
government, county councils and municipalities), but only two hierarchical 
ones; the regional and local authorities are on an equal footing, i.e. at the 
same hierarchical level. They are, of course, both subordinate to the national 
government. When the welfare state was created, after World War IL, its 
construction was rather centralized, characterized by central planning and 
delivery of standardized services (Borell and Lindqvist 1998). In the mid- 
1970s the trend was, however, reversed, and since then autonomization has 
been the general trend. It has resulted in increased power and discretion 
at the local level as well as increased heterogeneity at the organizational 
and network level (Borell et al. 1998). The implication of this development 
is not, however, that central government is powerless. Such a conclusion 
would be the result of a misleading comparison: 


Surely, a displacement of the power balance in favour of local and non- 
public actors has taken place, but only the false image of an earlier per- 
fect governmental decision hierarchy as a norm for comparison - as 
much a fiction as ever the perfect market — can lead us to the erroneous 
and dangerous conclusion that no working decision hierarchy at all 
exists today (Premfors 1998, p. 52, our transl.). 


Network structuring and output control 

Central government's power has not disappeared, but it has taken on new, 
more remote and less obtrusive forms. Capacity to control local networks 
is crucial here. ‘In a network situation top-down control is impossible’, 
according to Walter Kickert (1995, p. 149), ‘simply because there is no top’. 
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Steering must be non-coercive, and ‘steering by means of incentives is 
almost a form of non-steering’ (ibid. p. 150). This is, we believe, a gross 
underestimation of central government's steering capacity. 

In an article on network management, Erik-Hans Klijn and colleagues 
(1995; see also O’Toole 1997) mention network structuring (aimed at effecting 
changes within the network) as one way to manage networks. Structuring 
can be achieved along four different paths: the manager can change (1) the 
relations between actors, (2) the distribution of resources, (3) interaction 
rules, and (4) norms, values and perceptions. We believe, like Klijn and his 
colleagues (1995), that the manager role may sometimes be played by cen- 
tral government. However, their view on network managers as playing a 
merely facilitating role is too limited. Rather, we agree with Mark Thatcher 
(1998, p. 403) that ‘a crucial factor for public policy is the role of the state 
in establishing, supporting or excluding actors, rules for their behaviour 
and the distribution of resources’. 

Looking at ‘networks in action’, without taking into account how certain 
actors established the network and the position of its members, may be 
misleading; networks may have been structured from above, from outside 
the network itself. The interplay of vertical and horizontal relations of 
power is crucial here; formal hierarchical power can be exercised by central 
government in order to decide the conditions for collaboration, i.e. the 
informal and dependence-based relations between actors, in the local net- 
works. Thus, elements of both national regulation and local autonomy can 
be combined. 

This is what happened when the Care of the Elderly Reform was intro- 
duced. The Adel reform was not a result of a central state setting general 
political goals, thereafter leaving the implementation to implementation 
networks. Instead, central government used its power to structure the local 
networks, both by limiting the range of negotiable questions and by cre- 
ating an economic incentive structure. 

Some issues in the reform package were not negotiable at the local level. 
The overall objective was to transfer responsibility for the lion’s share of 
nursing and medical care of the elderly from the regional to the local level. 
Therefore, some parts of the reform were compulsory. For example, the 
responsibility for nursing homes was transferred from the county councils 
to the municipalities; the latter also had to provide special forms of housing 
for the elderly. Thus, expressed in the terms introduced by Klijn and col- 
leagues (1995), by making some elements of the reform compulsory, central 
government has structured the local networks by changing the interac- 
tion rules. 

The overall result of the non-negotiable parts of the reform was a diversi- 
fication of municipalities’ activities: their earlier responsibility for the social 
aspects of care for the elderly had been widened to include the medical 
aspects. Within this general framework the parties were free to reach agree- 
ments through negotiations at the local level, for example regarding the 
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organization of home nursing and provision of handicap-aids. The overall 
framework has, however, created a situation where the need for collabor- 
ation between county councils and municipalities has increased, because 
both parties are involved in the same area of activity, health and medical 
care. And the outcome of this network structuring is a particular pattern 
of interdependence. 

Relations of dependence can be of several kinds. Here, it may be fruitful 
to use the distinctions originally made by Thompson (1967), in his minor 
classic Organizations in Action, between different types of interdependence: 


(1) If two actors are not directly connected, but share a common situ- 
ation, for example, as contributors to an overall goal, their (indirect) 
relation can be characterized as pooled interdependence. 

(2) Sequential dependence exists when some activities must be performed 
before others. 

(3) Reciprocal interdependence is present to the degree that elements or 
activities relate to each other as both inputs and outputs. 


Municipalities are geographically situated in county council areas (and 
both the regional and local authorities are part of the Swedish public 
sector), and this shared situation can be seen as an example of pooled inter- 
dependence. They have increased their collaboration as a result of the Adel 
reform, and some of their relations are probably best described as recipro- 
cal. In addition to that, the allocation of the lion’s share of the responsibility 
for health care for the elderly to the municipalities has, however, given rise 
to relations of dependence with a certain direction, ie. to sequential depen- 
dence. 

The transfer of clients between health care and old-age care organizations 
can be described as a ‘care chain’, where the municipally organized care 
for the elderly is the last link. The county council’s health care organiza- 
tions, can ‘create events’ to which the old-age care organizations simply 
have to respond. Thus, the chain, or local network, is structured in such a 
way that the county councils have de facto power over the municipalities. 
Furthermore, the latter, not only located after the county councils in the 
chain but also being its last link, have to take care of everything that is ‘left 
over’, resulting in a diversification of activities. Thus, expressed in the terms 
introduced by Klijn et al. (1995), central government has structured the local 
networks by changing the relations between actors. 

Another method of network structuring is to change the distribution of 
resources (Klijn et al. 1995). The economic incentive structure that was part 
of the Adel reform has proved to be a powerful steering instrument, parti- 
cularly the transfer of financial responsibility for the bed-blockers from the 
regional to the local level. It has served to strengthen the above-mentioned 
sequential dependence, and has resulted in a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of bed-blockers (followed by a corresponding decrease in the number 
of hospital beds), and shorter hospital care episodes. 
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Finally, central government has, with the Adel reform, emphasized out- 
put, as apart from input, control. This kind of strategy has been described 
as a shift ‘away from close and visible forms of supervision to an increas- 
ingly remote and sometimes invisible centre’ (Hoggett 1996, p. 21). The 
Swedish government commissioned The National Board of Health and Wel- 
fare to follow up and evaluate the reform for five years, and to steer the 
development in the desired direction if imperfections were detected. Fur- 
thermore, 50 million Swedish kronor were earmarked to support local 
developments in municipal health care. All this may have made the Care 
of the Elderly reform the most evaluated Swedish social reform ever. 


CONCLUSION 


There seems to be a common trend in European public administration, 
characterized by a strong emphasis on collaboration in local interorganiza- 
tional networks. These policy networks are often regarded as being auton- 
omous and self-organizing at the local level, the role of central government 
being restricted to that of facilitator and mediator. This image of a more or 
less powerless state is, in our opinion, exaggerated. A major Swedish 
reform in the area of care for the elderly is used here to give a somewhat 
different picture of central government's steering capacity. The Adel reform 
can without doubt be seen as an early example of a shift in Swedish public 
administration towards an increased emphasis on collaboration in local net- 
works. This does not mean, however, that the role of central government 
is restricted to that of co-ordinator and facilitator. The local networks are 
situated in a hierarchical structure where both county councils and munici- 
palities are subordinate to the national government. The latter has the 
power to shape the conditions for collaboration at the local level, and it has 
several methods at its disposal to achieve this kind of network structuring. 

Central government can decide the interaction rules for the local net- 
works. In the case of the Adel reform this was done by means of the creation 
of a common national framework; some parts of the reform package were 
made compulsory. The Swedish government also changed the relations 
between the actors, by influencing the patterns of dependence in the net- 
works. A third method for network structuring, changing the distribution 
of resources, was applied by means of the imposition of an economic incen- 
tive structure at the local level. Apart from deliberate network structuring, 
national government also made extensive use of evaluations of the results 
of the reform, and it supported local development projects. 

Thus, several steering methods were used in the case of the Adel reform. 
The nub of the matter, then, is perhaps not the use of new, indirect and 
unobtrusive forms of power and control, but rather the variety of inter- 
acting and mutually reinforcing control methods. Unobtrusive control can 
certainly be efficient, but, nevertheless, the main point here is that the combi- 
nation of different forms of control can be quite powerful. 
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PROSPECTS FOR ACQUIRED RIGHTS 


PETER CURWEN 


A notable feature of European Union Directives is that they are initially somewhat 
loosely worded, necessitating constant (re)interpretation by the European Court of 
Justice. This process may itself eventually necessitate the publication of a new ver- 
sion of a Directive, once again creating tensions between member states. Few Direc- 
tives illustrate this better than that concerned with the ‘acquired’ rights of 
employees in the case of business transfers which has recently been revised more 
than twenty years after its original publication. This article sets out to explore, 
mainly in the context of the UK: the context and content of the original Directive; 
its particular relevance for the increasingly popular practice of contracting out; the 
role played by the European Court of Justice in both clarifying and, arguably, cloud- 
ing the issues; the process of revising the Directive. It concludes with an assessment 
of the current state of play. 


INTRODUCTION 


On 14 February 1977 the Council of the European Communities adopted 
Council Directive 77/187/EEC (the Business Transfer (Acquired Rights) 
Directive) on the approximation of the laws of the member states relating 
to the safeguarding of employees’ rights in the event of transfers of under- 
takings, businesses or parts of businesses. This legislation stemmed from 
the first Community Social Action Programme of 1974 which set out to 
ensure that economic growth, with its attendant restructuring of national 
and multinational businesses, did not proceed at the expense of particular 
segments of the Community workforce (More 1996, p. 126). 

This Directive has undoubtedly been the most problematic of the various 
Directives in the field of European social law. Over twenty years on, the 
recent publication of a revised wording may finally have resolved most of 
the outstanding issues although, as this paper sets out to demonstrate, it 
has by no means resolved them all, and at least one actor in the lengthy 
drama, the European Court of Justice, has yet to reveal its response to the 
attempt by the European Commission and Council to restrict its freedom 
to rule in relation to the scope of the Directive. 

Because of the need to engender support from a wide variety of inter- 
ested groups, including politicians, businessmen, unions and workers, the 
Directive typically set out to establish basic ground-rules rather than 
attempting to take account of every eventuality which might potentially 
fall within its compass. Inevitably, this created a degree of uncertainty and 
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confusion. Slowly, but surely, member states and the institutions of the 
Community sought to clarify the intent of the Directive. Two main methods 
were utilized for this purpose. First, the national courts in member states 
sought clarification from the European Court of Justice (ECJ) under the 
terms of Article 177 of the Treaty of Rome. This procedure takes the form of 
questions laid before the ECJ which yield an initial opinion by an Advocate- 
General that is subsequently either confirmed or (occasionally) over-ruled 
by the ECJ. Secondly, the European Commission itself took member states 
before the ECJ under the terms of Article 169 on the grounds that they had 
failed to implement certain aspects of the Directive. 

In practice, the Directive did not bear directly upon national arrangements 
because all Directives need to be transposed into national law in each mem- 
ber state. In the case of the UK, for example, this took the form of the 
Transfer of Undertakings (Protection of Employment) Regulations 1981 
(hereafter TUPE), as amended in the Trade Union Reform and Employment 
Rights Act 1993 (hereafter TURER). There is an equivalent to TUPE in every 
member state (see Commission of the European Communities 1997, Annex 
IV for the full list). In certain cases, national employment protection regu- 
lations similar to those enshrined in the Directive had preceded it by several 
decades (as in the case of the French Labour Code — see More (1996) p. 147). 
However, this was most notably not the case in respect of the UK, which 
meant that the introduction of the Directive had far more impact there 
initially compared with France. 

Commencing in roughly 1985, the case law in the ECJ began to accumu- 
late more rapidly and the mysteries of the Directive thereby began to 
unravel. Whilst this is of importance to all member states, the workings of 
the Directive are illustrated below primarily in the specific context of the 
UK, partly because the effects there were unusually far-reaching; partly 
because of its (somewhat undeserved) reputation as the member state least 
willing to subjugate itself to the will of the Commission; partly because the 
Directive has become intimately bound up with the process of contracting 
out whereby local authorities, hospitals and government agencies are 
obliged to put out to tender specified elements of their blue-collar and, 
more recently, white-collar activities; and, finally, because the UK is 
unusually active in making submissions to the ECJ about the Directive. 

By the end of 1994, the accumulation of ECJ rulings appeared to have 
reached the point where the remaining ambiguities were relatively trivial, 
and there was widespread acceptance, even amongst its detractors, that the 
Directive (and hence its national versions) applied to the vast majority of 
transfers. However, in Spring 1995, a Danish court sent a case concerning 
a Mr Rygaard to the ECJ (Ledernes). The Advocate-General’s opinion con- 
firming the Directive’s applicability was over-ruled by the full ECJ in Sep- 
tember, in the process creating a new climate of confusion. Further con- 
fusion was then created by Merckz and compounded by Süzen. On the face 
of it, the foundations of the carefully constructed edifice of case law had 
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been undermined, and this led to pressure for the introduction of a revised 
version of the Directive, previously on hold, which was adopted in June 
1998 (Council of the European Communities 1998). 


THE ACQUIRED RIGHTS DIRECTIVE 


According to Article 1(1) of the Acquired Rights Directive 1977 (hereafter, 
the Directive), it applied in the event of the transfer of an undertaking, 
business or part of a business to another employer as a result of a legal 
transfer or merger. For obvious reasons, one cannot have a transfer unless 
one has both a transferor and a transferee. According to Article 2, a trans- 
feror was deemed to be any natural or legal person who, by reason of a 
transfer within the meaning of Article 1(1) ceased to be the employer in 
respect of the undertaking, business or part of the business, whereas a 
transferee was deemed to be any natural or legal person who, by reason 
of a transfer within the meaning of Article 1(1) becomes the employer in 
respect of the undertaking, business or part of the business (De Groot 
1993, p. 332). 

Where a transfer took place under the Directive it created an obligation 
to preserve the rights of employees and also to consult with employees and 
to keep them informed (Article 3). These obligations transfered to the new 
employer on an automatic basis and continued in force until such time as 
any agreements between the original employer and the workforce reached 
their original time of expiry (De Groot 1993, p. 333; Berg, ECR 2581). The 
purpose of Article 3 was to prevent a transferee from using the circum- 
stance of a transfer as an excuse to dismiss the workforce outright. Never- 
theless, dismissals were not ruled out per se, and could be implemented 
provided ‘economic, technical or organizational factors’ justified some alter- 
ations to the workforce (Schmidt, ECR 1327). Furthermore, although 
employees could object to a transfer, this did not give them the right to 
remain in the transferor’s employ (Katsikas, IRLR 180; see also Davies (1996) 
for an analysis of Merckz in this context). 

In principle, liability became the sole responsibility of the transferee, 
irrespective of the consent of the employees concerned, unless a member 
state specifically legislated to provide for the joint liability of both transferor 
and transferee following a transfer. The UK was one of the member states 
that chose not to legislate for joint liability. 

A potential complication related to the term ‘employee’. As with certain 
other terms, the Directive deliberately avoided a watertight definition on 
the grounds that an employee was defined by the national courts of mem- 
ber states for the purposes of national employment protection law 
(McMullen 1996, p. 296). Thus, for example, if the rights of an employee 
who worked a certain number of hours per week or who had been continu- 
ously employed for a specific period of time are protected in one member 
state, it was that level of protection which applied under the Directive and 
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not the rules applying in any other member state. This procedure is gener- 
ally known as ‘partial harmonization’ (see also Danmols Inventar). 

In this and other respects the Directive did not apply entirely in isolation, 
but was linked to the Collective Redundancies Directive (75/129/EEC as 
amended by 92/56/EEC) and the Insolvency Directive (80/987/EEC). 


ISSUES IN TRANSPOSITION 


As noted above, member states must transpose Directives into national law. 
Some of the key issues raised in transposition can usefully be illustrated in 
the context of the UK where employment protection was relatively limited 
at the end of the 1970s. The UK version of the Directive originally appeared 
in the form of the so-called TUPE Regulations in 1981. These Regulations 
are initially interpreted by industrial tribunals (IT), the findings of which 
can be successively appealed to (Scottish variants of) the Employment 
Appeal Tribunal (EAT), the High Court (HC), the Court of Appeal (CA) 
and the House of Lords (HL). The majority of appeals go no further than 
the EAT because of the time and expense involved. Even so, it can take a 
very long time for specific points of law to be settled, and the process is 
by no means complete. 

The initial period post-TUPE was understandably taken up with the 
establishment of basic principles through ground-breaking cases such as 
Woodcock, Litster, Expro Services and Stirling. These cases necessarily con- 
cerned themselves primarily with the specific wording of the TUPE Regu- 
lations and rather less with the specific wording of the Directive or even, 
given its ambiguities, its intent. However, the European Commission 
became increasingly disenchanted with the rulings in these and other cases, 
which it felt were in some respects incompatible with the Directive. 

There was, for example, a protracted debate over whether the Directive 
was intended to apply to mergers, acquisitions or takeovers exclusively of 
‘commercial’ ventures. Reflecting the official line on this matter, the TUPE 
Regulations went so far as to specify an exclusion in relation to ‘any under- 
taking which is not in the nature of a commercial venture’. It was alleged 
that the government’s support for this narrow interpretation stemmed from 
its desire to exclude contracting out from the scope of TUPE, given that 
contracting out involved services with a social or public purpose. Realisti- 
cally, however, the Commission was never likely to turn a blind eye to this 
(mis)interpretation of the Directive, even if it was allegedly no more than 
the consequence of mistaken translation. 

This matter was subsequently clarified in Stichting, which not merely 
shed some light on the relevance of the Directive to public undertakings, 
but also served to widen the definition of a legal undertaking’ beyond the 
bounds set in, for example, Ny Mølle Kro and Daddy's Dance Hall where the 
transfer was held to be a relevant transfer even though it had been effected 
in two stages. Stichting was significant in that it established that ‘the decis- 
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ive criterion ... is whether the unit in question retains its identity’ (IRLR 
366-7). 

As it happens, the Commission’s objections to TUPE were by no means 
restricted to this particular issue of the public/private divide, and it sub- 
sequently specified those aspects of TUPE which it found most objection- 
able (see [1994] IRLR 394 and Dines [1993] IRLR 524). In 1989, the Com- 
mission sent the UK authorities a formal notice of complaint ([1994] IRLR 
396). This met with considerable initial resistance, but eventually, in June 
1991, the UK government accepted that certain of the criticisms were valid 
and that the Regulations needed to be clarified. This was achieved within 
the context of the Trade Union Reform and Employment Rights Act 1993 
(TURER). 

However, even though the UK government appeared to have made major 
concessions, the Commission took the view that these were insufficient. 
Accordingly, on the basis of the draft version of TURER, the Commission 
brought proceedings in August 1992 (Case 382/92) with a view to enforcing 
additional changes to the TUPE Regulations. The ECJ did not pass judge- 
ment until June 1994, but ultimately came down firmly on the side of the 
Commission in holding that ‘the UK has failed to fulfil its obligations under 
the Directive and under Article 5 of the EEC Treaty’ (IRLR 393). 

The response of the UK government was to issue the Collective Redun- 
dancies and Transfer of Undertakings (Protection of Employment) 
(Amendment) Regulations (CRATUPER) in October 1995 (see Department 
of Trade and Industry 1998a and b), which amended the Employment Pro- 
tection (Consolidation) Act 1978, TUPE Regulations and the Trade Union 
and Labour Relations (Consolidation) Act 1992 so as to take account of the 
Commission’s objections. 


CONSTRUCTING THE EDIFICE OF EUROPEAN CASE LAW 


As indicated above, there has been a steady succession of cases sent by the 
national courts to the ECJ with a view to interpreting the Directive. Whilst 
each case obviously adds a new twist of some kind, the ECJ can be expected 
to fall back upon its analysis in previous cases. In practice, particular 
reliance has been placed upon the analysis in ground-breaking cases such 
as Ny Malle Kro, Daddy's Dance Hall and Stichting, mentioned previously, 
as well as Spijkers and Rask. A discussion of the key aspects of these and 
other cases are set out in De Groot 1993; Linden 1992; McMullen 1992, 1994; 
and More 1996. A particularly useful summary of how things stood in 1994 
can be found in Schmidt which reiterated a number of points established 
in previous cases. For example: 
e As established in Ny Malle Kro, the Directive applies where, following 
a legal transfer or merger, a new legal or natural person incurs the 
obligations of an employer regardless of whether or not ownership of 
the undertaking is transferred. 
e The Directive applies to such employees as are transferred with part 
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only of an undertaking. Hence, as established in Rask, the Directive 
applies where the activity transferred is merely an ancillary activity of 
the transferor. 

e As established in Spijkers, the Directive applies irrespective of the dis- 
posal of assets, provided the business remains a going concern. 

e As established in Spijkers and reiterated in Stichting, the decisive cri- 
terion is whether the business transferred retains its identity. 


The particular new twist contributed by Schmidt itself, which involved 
the contracting out of cleaning operations done by a single employee, was 
that the Directive applied irrespective of the number of employees assigned 
to the part of the undertaking which is the subject of the transfer. Given 
the importance laid upon ‘retention of identity’, Schmidt was also helpful 
in establishing that: 


the retention of that identity is indicated, inter alia, by the actual continu- 
ation or resumption by the new employer of the same or similar activi- 
ties. Thus, in this case, . . . the similarity in the cleaning work performed 
before and after the transfer, which is reflected, moreover, in the offer 
to re-engage the employee in question, is typical of an operation which 
comes within the scope of the directive ... (ECR 1326). 


COMPETITIVE TENDERING IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Commencing in the early 1980s in the UK as a result of Thatcherite legis- 
lation, a significant number of services were put out to competitive tender 
by local authorities, central government and health authorities, with the 
contracts being won either by the private sector or by direct service organi- 
zations (DSOs) formerly part of, but now operating independently of, the 
transferor. Understandably, these transferors, and especially the local auth- 
orities, were anxious to establish whether TUPE Regulations applied to the 
services being put out to tender. Given that private sector bidders would 
be able to undercut DSOs were the latter, but not the former, subject to 
TUPE, the local authorities wanted to enforce TUPE upon all bidders alike. 
The UK government, on the other hand, preferred to see most of the con- 
tracts pass to private sector bidders, and sought to promote this goal by 
advising the local authorities to exclude TUPE when issuing invitations to 
tender. Since the government’s favoured target was a saving of 25 per cent 
on contracts compared to the previous in-house delivery, and since this 
could only be expected to arise through worsening the terms and conditions 
of the workforce, the government’s stance was understandable, but it was 
also understandably unpopular and increasingly difficult to justify. 
Initially, there appeared to be a view prevailing in certain government 
circles that the different wording of TUPE compared to the Directive would 
suffice as a means to get around the obligations implied by the latter. How- 
ever, pressure built up as a result of rulings in the ECJ, for example that in 
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the case of Rask. This involved the transfer of an ancillary activity (canteen 
services) which the ECJ held could be a relevant transfer provided it met 
the conditions laid down in Spijkers (More 1996, p. 141). 

Starting from a position of “TUPE does not normally apply’, guidance 
issued by the Department of the Environment moved towards acceptance 
of the position that ‘TUPE does normally apply’ whether in the case of an 
initial contract, a changeover of contractors (second-generation contracting) 
or bringing a contract back in-house (see McMullen 1996, pp. 287-92). In 
effect, subject to avoidance of anything that was explicitly anti-competitive, 
local authorities were given considerable latitude to approach competitive 
tendering from the viewpoint that TUPE applied rather than the reverse, 
and this situation was accepted by most contractors. However, as discussed 
below, the rulings in Schmidt and Süzen unexpectedly reopened the debate. 


PENSIONS 

The provision of pensions is a significant benefit associated with employ- 
ment, especially where, in the case of the UK, the employer contracts out 
of the state SERPS scheme into a privately managed occupational pension 
scheme which provides a higher level of benefits. Nevertheless, from the 
particular perspective of the Directive, the downside was that occupational 
pensions appeared to be specifically excluded from the terms of the Direc- 
tive under Article 3(3), and hence were also intended to be excluded from 
TUPE. According to the Directive, any rights and obligations arising from 
a transferred contract of employment shall ‘not cover employees’ rights to 
old-age, invalidity or survivors’ benefits under supplementary company or 
inter-company pension schemes outside the statutory social security 
schemes in member states’. However, this was not meant as a blanket auth- 
ority to cast existing or prospective pensioners adrift since, as the Directive 
went on to note, 


‘member states shall adopt the measures necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of employees and of persons no longer employed in the transferor’s 
business at the time of the transfer in respect of rights conferring on 
them immediate or prospective entitlement to old-age benefits, including 
survivors’ benefits, under supplementary schemes referred to [above]. 


What was meant by ‘protect the interests’ was not, however, specified. 

Not surprisingly, this caused problems when it came to transposition into 
national legislation. In the case of TUPE, for example, whereas reg. 5 pro- 
vided for the transfer of all the transferor’s contractual ‘duties and liabilit- 
ies’, reg. 7 provided that reg. 5 shall not apply ‘to so much of a contract of 
employment or collective agreement as relates to an occupational pension 
scheme within the meaning of the Social Security Pensions Act 1975’. This 
was poorly received by the trade unions and, as a result, two attempts were 
made to bring the transfer of pension rights within TUPE through cases 
pursued before industrial tribunals. 
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In Walden, an industrial tribunal found that while the actual right to be 
a member of the pension scheme was not transferred, the Regulations could 
be construed so that an equivalent right was transferred. Subsequently, in 
Perry, a tribunal found that TUPE Regulations were inconsistent with the 
Directive and argued that ‘the Regulations should be construed purposively 
so as to comply with the Directive’ (IRLR 56). However, such a ‘purposive’ 
interpretation was dealt with summarily by the EAT when Walden was sent 
to appeal. The EAT had no doubt that the occupational pension scheme in 
question fell outside the scope both of the Directive and TUPE. 

The Department of the Environment subsequently confirmed the con- 
clusions reached by the EAT in Walden, but went on to state that failure by 
a transferor to: ‘require a successful contractor to provide pensions after 
transfer which are broadly comparable to those available before a transfer, or 
otherwise compensate transferred employees, could give rise to successful 
claims of constructive unfair dismissal against a transferor [author’s ital- 
ics]’. Hence, the DoE took the view that it was not unreasonable for a trans- 
feror subject to TUPE to insist either that ‘comparable’ pension provision 
was continued or that the employee received compensation for any short- 
fall, and indicated that ‘such a requirement would not in itself be regarded 
by the Secretary of State as anti-competitive’ (Wheal 1996). 

However, this guidance had no statutory basis, which is why, in order 
to establish a clear legal precedent, the trade unions opted to pursue cases 
before the High Court, most notably that involving school catering workers 
who transferred their employment from Lancashire County Council to BET 
Catering Services in June 1994 (Adams). In the Adams case, a distinction 
was made between accrued pension rights, which required protection to 
be extended, and as yet unaccrued rights which did not, a distinction based 
upon the reference in the Directive Article 3 to ‘interest which crystallised 
at the time of the transfer’. Although this was seen as ‘leaving a gap’ in 
employee protection, the High Court adjudged the wording of the Directive 
to be so clear-cut on this point that it did not feel it worthwhile, unusually, 
to seek a preliminary ruling from the ECJ. Despite this, the case was pur- 
sued before the Court of Appeal only to have the High Court's decision con- 
firmed. 

Thus, it is fair to say that only a modest amount of confusion still reigns 
in respect of pension rights Jarman 1996) although it is important to bear 
in mind that there have been no cases before the ECJ expressly concerning 
the exception clause in Article 3(3). 


TRANSFERRING PARTS OF GROUPS 


Certain difficulties arise where a transfer is not executed by a single com- 
pany. Holding companies, for example, are by no means uncommon, and 
it is not always clear which part of a group of companies is the employer 
for the purposes of acquired rights. This suggests that there is scope for 
transfers to avoid falling within the scope of the Directive, for example by 
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setting up shell companies without any employees which are then claimed 
to be the transferor (Collins 1996, p. 57). 

This issue has also been addressed under TUPE Regulations, in respect 
of Michael Peters and Sunley Turriff. In the former case, the EAT held that 
even though a TUPE transfer had taken place, and even though the respon- 
dent had been dismissed by reason of the transfer, the appropriate test was 
that enunciated by the ECJ in Botzen, namely ‘whether the employee could 
be said to have been assigned or allocated to that part [of the undertaking 
transferred]. That contemplates that there is a part of the undertaking to 
which the employee is assigned’ ([1995] IRLR 190). Since on the facts of the 
case the respondent had plainly worked for the holding company and not 
for its shell subsidiaries, he was not entitled to protection under TUPE. 

Collins (ibid., p. 58) considered that this creates a tension between “busi- 
ness reality and formal legal analysis’ in that the case produced a ‘paradox 
that the employee was dismissed to help the transfer of the undertaking, 
yet was not dismissed by the transferor but the owner of the transferor, 
the holding company, so that TUPE does not apply’. This contention was 
supported by the Scottish EAT decision in Sunley Turriff to the effect that, 
despite the fact that the respondent's contract was with the holding com- 
pany, he was assigned to the shell subsidiary that was transferred. Since 
this decision relied significantly on Botzen (ibid., p. 190), and the two cases 
bear strong similarities, it is evident that the respective EATs should have 
reached the same conclusions — but they did not. 


PURPOSE 


It is important to have in mind at all times that the Directive is not intended 
to provide uniform protection throughout the EU. Thus, the fundamental 
purpose of the Directive is to ensure the same protection for an employee 
when employed by the transferee as was provided by the transferor, what- 
ever that may have been. It is evident that the latter is dependent upon 
national law which may differ considerably as between member states, 
which is why the ECJ normally sends its interpretation of the relevant sec- 
tions of the Directive back to the national court which sought it in order to 
have that court apply it to the specific circumstances of the case in question. 

But there is a further important issue, namely whether national law 
which applies in cases other than transfers of undertakings should be disre- 
garded in cases involving transfers. In the UK, an illustration of this issue 
arose recently in Wilson (see Wynn-Evans 1996) where the EAT held that 
it was perfectly acceptable for the appellants to agree new, inferior terms 
and conditions in the course of a TUPE transfer in order to safeguard their 
jobs, and much later to bring an action claiming to have been treated 
unfairly. The EAT’s justification for what at first sight appeared to be a 
form of double idemnity for the appellants which would not apply in the 
circumstances of non-TUPE transfers, was based on a ‘purposive’ interpret- 
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ation of Daddy's Dance Hall to the effect that employees cannot waive rights 
conferred by the Directive. 

However, this interpretation was subjected to a critical reassessment 
when the case went before the Court of Appeal in conjunction with an 
appeal in the case of Meade. The Court held that it was indeed not possible 
for a transferor to validly, albeit unfairly, terminate employees’ contracts 
before a transfer for a reason connected with the transfer. The only way 
out was for an employer to prove that terms and conditions were altered 
for economic, technical or organizational (ETO) reasons, an exception noted 
in Daddy's Dance Hall and reiterated in Rask. Wynn-Evans (ibid.) had argued 
that simple consent to different terms and conditions should be treated as 
sufficient to constitute an exception, but rather than rely upon such a gen- 
eral rule the Court preferred to note in Wilson that the original industrial 
tribunal had been satisfied that ETO reasons lay behind Mr Wilson’s dis- 
missal and consequently overruled the EAT. However, the IDS were 
unhappy with this argument, noting (594, p. 1) that there had only been a 
variation in terms rather than in the overall numbers or functions of the 
workforce, which was not merely a questionable interpretation of the ETO 
exception but in conflict with previous case law. 

Conversely, in the case of Meade, where the employees were dismissed 
but immediately re-employed by the transferee on inferior terms, the Court 
held that the dismissal was driven by the transfer in the absence of any 
ETO justification and hence that TUPE applied even though, some time 
after the transfer was effected, the employees had accepted a further vari- 
ation in terms. The employees were accordingly entitled to revert back to 
the terms on offer prior to the transfer. 


EMERGENT CONTRADICTIONS 


By the mid-1990s, TUPE was more or less compatible with the Directive, 
and cases before industrial tribunals in the UK, especially where subjected 
to appeal, demonstrated that a ‘purposive’ interpretation of TUPE would 
produce rulings that were compatible with the Directive. This was not to 
imply that no ambiguities remained; indeed it is in the nature of case law 
that circumstances are never quite the same from case to case and interpret- 
ation of the law is needed. Furthermore, cases such as Milligan raised awk- 
ward questions about the ability of industrial tribunals to implement a ‘pur- 
posive’ methodology which was somewhat alien to British legal culture 
(Barker 1995; Wynn-Evans 1996). Nevertheless, as noted above, the mean- 
ing of the Directive had been significantly clarified in the most recent cases 
before the ECJ, and the government evidently had no new tricks up its 
sleeve. 

Most crucially, Schmidt had clarified that an ‘economic entity’ had to be 
transferred for the Directive to apply. Summing up the position in 1994, 
McMullen (1994) concluded on the basis of the case law that: 


e The transfer of services could of itself be a transfer of an undertaking. 
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e The fact that assets appeared in the shopping list of factors in cases 
from Spijkers through to Dr Sophie Redmond Stichting v. Bartol and Rask 
did not mean that their absence was crucial. 

e It seemed clear that the overriding test was whether there was a trans- 
fer of an economic entity or unit which retained its identity. 

e In considering outsourcing situations it was not material that the ser- 
vice provision was under a fixed term contract with limited security 
of tenure, that is for a fixed fee [see Rask] and that the owner of the 
undertaking remained under some statutory or contractual duty to pro- 
vide the service (albeit through a sub-contract). 


Ledernes 

Ledernes now engendered new uncertainties by virtue of the ruling that a 
‘stable economic entity’ had to be transferred. The conditions which needed 
to be met for the transfer of an economic entity had been demonstrated in 
Schmidt and its antecedent cases to be extremely modest. But did they 
satisfy the additional requirement of ‘stability’? 

In many cases the evident response was in the negative. What Ledernes 
suggested was that the length of the contract had to be taken into account. 
In other words, contractors would be obliged to distinguish between a spe- 
cific project and one where there was continuity. Unfortunately, there is no 
such thing as a contract of standard length, and a contract may cover one 
or more specific projects, so where was the line to be drawn in order for 
the Directive to apply? 

This was of particular import for competitive tendering since many local 
authority tenders were ‘unstable’. It accordingly became possible that con- 
tracting out did not, as previously assumed, fall within the terms of the 
Directive. On the other hand, there was no real agreement as to the signifi- 
cance of Ledernes and in particular whether it should be seen as an implicit 
overruling of Schmidt (More 1996, pp. 150-3). Furthermore, it has to be said 
that local authorities in the UK prefered to believe that the impact would 
be small on the grounds that it was always questionable whether specific 
works contracts or projects constituted a transfer and that few contracts 
were anyway of such a nature (see Municipal Journal, 6-12 October 1995; 
BSG Property Services). 


Merckz 

As in Schmidt, the ECJ took the unusual course in Merckz of telling the 
national court that the circumstances in question did indeed constitute a 
relevant transfer rather than leaving that court to apply the ECJ’s interpret- 
ation of the issues to the specific circumstances of the case. The central issue 
concerned the transfer of assets. In Schmidt, no assets of any kind were 
transferred, whereas in Merckz there was a transfer of some goodwill and 
customers. However, as Davies noted (1996, p. 249), the cleaning lady in 
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Schmidt did not need any fixed assets to perform her duties whereas the 
appellants in Merckz could hardly be involved in a car dealership without 
a great deal of them. Since none were transferred, the ECJ’s ruling appeared 
to be based on the reasoning that an economic entity in the form of the 
dealership had been transferred from one company to another, in the pro- 
cess retaining its identity. 

On this occasion, it was the French courts which were least likely to 
accept this line of argument given their prior rulings which clearly dis- 
tinguished transfers involving assets from those that did not (ibid., p. 250). 
Normally, of course, they would have been entitled to determine the impor- 
tance of the absence of tangible assets for themselves, and probably, on 
past experience, they would have regarded this as sufficiently crucial to 
rule out the possibility of a relevant transfer. By denying them discretion, 
the ECJ appeared to be making an unnecessary enemy at precisely the time 
when, as indicated above, bodies in the UK had decided to accept the ECJ’s 
decisions with reasonably good grace. 


Süzen 

So had the ECJ overstepped the mark? This seemed to be a reasonable 
conclusion since, in March 1997, the ECJ produced a judgement in Süzen 
which reopened the entire debate about contracting out. The question asked 
by the national court in Germany was whether the directive applied to a 
situation in which a person who has entrusted the cleaning of his premises 
to a first undertaking terminates the contract and, for the performance of 
similar work, enters into a new contract with a second undertaking without 
any concomitant transfer of tangible or intangible assets from one undertak- 
ing to the other. The ECJ’s response was to reiterate that: 


the decisive criterion for establishing the existence of a transfer ... is 
whether the entity in question retains its identity. The term ‘entity’ refers 
to an organised grouping of persons and assets facilitating the exercise 
of an economic activity which pursues a specific objective ... An entity 
cannot be reduced to the activity entrusted to it (IRLR 255-6). 


The ECJ went on to emphasize that the mere loss of a service contract 
to a competitor cannot by itself disclose the existence of a relevant transfer. 
In those circumstances, the service undertaking previously entrusted with 
the contract does not, on losing a customer, thereby cease fully to exist, 
and it cannot be considered that a business or part of a business belonging 
to it has been transferred to the new awardee of the contract. In the parti- 
cular circumstances of Siizen the transfer was not relevant because it was 
not accompanied by tangible or intangible assets or the taking over by the 
new employer of a major part of the workforce, in terms of numbers and 
skills, which his predecessor assigned to performance of his contract. 

It did not take long for Süzen to leave its mark, since the very same month 
as the ECJ ruling, the UK case of Betts was appealed to the Court of Appeal 
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which, unlike the High Court before it, was in a position, albeit at short 
notice, to interpret the ruling in Süzen. The CA struck down the High Court 
decision to the effect that a relevant transfer had occurred when a helicopter 
services contract to supply North sea oil rigs was transferred to a new sup- 
plier operating out of a different location. 

This was followed by the first case before the EAT which also had the 
opportunity to take Süzen into account, namely Superclean Support Services. 
An industrial tribunal had ruled that a relevant transfer had occured when 
a cleaning contract at a hall of residence had been retendered, and had been 
won by a new contractor who had refused to take on one of the employees 
previously employed on the work by the unsuccessful tenderer. Hence, the 
tribunal held that the employee had been unfairly dismissed by the new 
contractor. 

However, upon appeal, the EAT noted that the tribunal’s decision had 
been based upon the accepted interpretation of the law prevailing prior to 
Süzen and Betts. Taking those cases into account, and also that in the case 
in question no significant tangible or intangible assets had been transferred, 
let alone any of the workforce previously employed on the contract, the 
EAT had little difficulty in concluding that no economic entity had been 
transferred and hence that no relevant transfer had in fact taken place. 


REVISING THE DIRECTIVE 


Given the uncertainties associated with the matters discussed above, it is 
hardly surprising that there was a widespread desire to revise the Directive. 
According to Hardy and Painter (1996, p. 165) ‘the politics surrounding this 
revision it is believed have been the fiercest seen by the EU institutions, 
post-Maastricht, albeit behind closed doors’. In good part this was because 
the Schmidt ruling proved to be surprisingly controversial (Davies 1996), 
although McMullen (1996, p. 291) argued strongly that the case has ‘simply 
been misunderstood’. In part, this reflected the fact that whereas the EC] 
accepted that all of the matters listed in Spijkers needed to be considered, 
the key issues were whether a similar activity was continued and the work- 
ers were re-employed (More 1996, p. 143). However, since the continuation 
of a similar activity, as the ECJ itself noted, was normally conditional upon 
the offer to re-employ, this could be said to be the crucial test to assess 
whether an undertaking had been transferred. Not only was this at odds 
with the approach of the Advocate-General in Schmidt who argued that a 
relevant transfer had to involve a ‘unit with a minimum level of organiza- 
tional independence’, but the ECJ went further in deciding for itself that a 
transfer had indeed taken place, rather than referring the case back to the 
national court to be assessed on its facts. 

The opposition of the then UK government could be taken for granted, 
but somewhat unpredictably the German government, previously a strong 
supporter of the Directive, was so offended by the idea that a transfer could 
encompass a situation where only a single employee was transferred, and 
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where it was unnecessary to demonstrate that an undertaking required the 
existence of an independent organizational unit, that it swung its weight 
behind the movement to revise the Directive. Historically, the Federal Ger- 
man Labour Court (Bundesarbeitsgericht - BAG) had insisted upon the trans- 
fer of tangible or intangible assets, such as goodwill or know-how in the 
case of the service sector, for there to be a relevant transfer both prior to, 
and after, the Directive’s enactment (More 1996, pp. 145-6). That the ECJ 
could disagree with the BAG seemed barely conceivable in Germany, 
although as Davies notes (op. cit., p. 251) the BAG had itself occasionally 
shown some flexibility. 

Schmidt also proved controversial in France, where the Cour de Cassation 
had steadily been bringing national law into compatibility with that of the 
ECJ (More 1996, pp. 147-8). As a result, it had determined that in circum- 
stances similar to those of Schmidt, for example, the reassignment of a public 
contract for refuse collection, where there had been no transfer of tangible 
or intangible assets, the Directive did not apply. Now, apparently, the 
uncertainties which had been satisfactorily resolved were to be recreated 
(see Davies 1996 and More 1996 for case references). 

Despite the greater urgency to revise the Directive post-Schmidt, this was 
omitted from the respective programmes of the German and French Presi- 
dencies of the EU because, whereas most member states wanted consider- 
able clarification, it was not necessarily in the same direction. This lack of 
a common view on the revisions was the ultimate stumbling block because 
the revised Directive was based on Article 100 which required unanimous 
approval by the Council of Ministers. In addition, the opinion of the Euro- 
pean Parliament had to be sought and the ‘Social Partners’ consulted, and 
here again the only thing which everyone could agree to was that revision 
was indeed needed. 

Hence, although proposals for an amended Directive were initially pub- 
lished on 1 October 1994 (CEC 1994), it was not finally adopted by the 
Council of Ministers until 29 June 1998 (Council of the European Communi- 
ties 1998), with member states granted a further three years to transpose it 
into national regulations, and even then only after a major effort to obtain 
agreement during the UK’s Presidency (in the context of a new, more sym- 
pathetic, government). During the interim period, it had gone through a 
series of drafts which were consistently rejected by the European bodies 
and/or national governments (see, for example, Official Journal C 33/81 of 
3 February 1997), so the Directive, as finally agreed, necessarily remained 
a compromise. 

The adopted text states (Article 1(1b)) that, in general, there is a qualify- 
ing transfer when ‘there is a transfer of an economic identity which retains 
its identity, meaning an organized grouping of resources which has the 
objective of pursuing an economic activity, whether or not that activity is 
central or ancillary’ [author's italics]. It may be noted that the term 
‘organized’ appeared in the judgement in Suzen, and as the briefing note 
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of 30 June 1998 circulated by the UK’s Department of Trade and Industry 
pointed out [confirmed in a private conversation with the author], the 
underlying intent of the amended Directive is to clarify ambiguities by 
recourse to existing ECJ case law while leaving the goal posts defining the 
overall scope of the original Directive in place. 

The terms central and ancillary are not immediately self-explanatory, but 
they have been included specifically in order to bring contracting out within 
the compass of the Directive, at least in principle. In practice, these terms 
will need to be clarified in the context of the national regulations such as 
TUPE which must now be rewritten to accord with the revised Directive, 
although they will not begin to appear until 1999. 

The Directive then goes on to state (Article 1(1c)) that it will apply to 
‘public or private undertakings engaged in economic activities whether or 
not they are operating for gain’, subject to the proviso, established in Henke, 
that ‘an administrative reorganisation of public administrative authorities, 
or the transfer of administrative functions between public administrative 
authorities, is not a transfer within the meaning of this Directive’. Although 
this constitutes the first explicit reference to public undertakings in the 
Directive, it is no more than a recognition of existing case law. The sting 
in the tail for a member state such as the UK is that it just happens to be 
undergoing a major transfer of administrative functions through the cre- 
ation of new bodies such as the Scottish Parliament, and these accordingly 
fall outside the scope of the Directive. 

The Directive does not attempt to remedy the lack of an EU-wide defi- 
nition of ‘employee’. According to Article 2(2), the Directive ‘shall be with- 
out prejudice to national law as regards the definition of contract of employ- 
ment or employment relationship’. However, this will not permit member 
states deliberately to exclude certain groups of employee solely because, 
for example, ‘of the number of working hours performed or to be perfor- 
med’ or because the contracts of employment are of fixed duration. 

Even though 10 member states already legislate for it, Article 3(1) pro- 
vides that member states will continue not to be obliged to provide for joint 
transferor/transferee liability. However, in practice, the commitment will 
by no means be open-ended since, for example, member states will be per- 
mitted to limit the transferor’s joint liability to obligations arising before 
the transfer and falling due within the first year thereafter, and the 
exclusion clause covering cases where there are fewer than fifty employees 
is retained. 

Article 3(4a) continues the exclusion on the provision of pensions unless 
‘Member States provide otherwise’. 

Following the ECJ rulings in Abels and D'Urso, Article 4a(1) states that 
‘unless Member States provide otherwise, Articles 3 and 4 shall not apply 
to any transfer ... where the transferor is the subject of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings or any analogous insolvency proceedings which have been insti- 
tuted with a view to the liquidation of the assets of the transferor and are 
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under the supervision of a competent public authority’. However, Article 
4a(2) provides that where a transfer is being executed in the course of insol- 
vency proceedings, it is open to the transferor [or representatives] and the 
employees’ representatives to ‘agree alterations, insofar as current law or 
practice permits, to the employees’ terms and conditions of employment 
designed to safeguard employment opportunities by ensuring the survival’ 
of the business. 

As part of a revised Article 6, it is stated that obligations governing infor- 
mation and consultation will apply irrespective of whether the decision 
leading to the transfer is taken by the employer or ‘an undertaking con- 
trolling the employer’. The purpose here is clearly to prevent an employer 
from claiming that the provision of statutory information was the responsi- 
bility of the undertaking. 

An interesting aspect of the revised Directive is the inclusion of Recital (4) 
to the effect that ‘whereas considerations of legal security and transparency 
require that the legal concept of transfer be clarified in the light of the 
case law of the Court of Justice ... such clarification does not constitute an 
amendment to the scope of [the] Directive as interpreted by the Court’. This 
must be interpreted as a warning to the ECJ not to impose any further 
restrictions to protection in future cases before the Court. 

However, on a less positive note, the revision does not take the opport- 
unity to provide a tighter definition of such terms as ‘economic’, ‘technical’ 
and ‘organizational’ even though clarification is badly needed. Nor is there 
any reference to the concept of ‘stability’. As was pointed out in private 
conversation with the DTI, this term was felt to be subject to considerable 
ambiguity when translated into the languages of member states, and hence 
that it was sensible to avoid this difficulty by omitting the term from the 
revised directive. It nevertheless remains possible for national regulations 
to incorporate such definitions in due course. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The apparent volte face manifested by Ledernes was reasonably easy to 
explain. The Schmidt judgement had caused considerable uproar because it 
effectively made the Directive universally applicable. True, member states 
had (in some cases reluctantly) come to terms with this, but there was rea- 
son to believe that, even if attempts to revise the Directive could not achieve 
unanimous agreement, the powers of the ECJ would be curtailed at the 
forthcoming 1996-97 inter-governmental conference to review the Maas- 
tricht Treaty. Factor in changes in ECJ personnel and the ground was laid 
for its resultant tactical retreat. 

On the face of it, the then UK government and contractors might have 
been expected to express their satisfaction at the ruling. However, contrac- 
tors were quick to point out that they were reconciled to the widespread 
applicability of TUPE and did not wish to return to the previous state of 
uncertainty with its attendant high legal costs. For its part Unison, the pub- 
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lic services union, was understandably anxious to play down the ruling, 
claiming that ECJ officials had informed it that Ledernes was ‘a particular 
and peculiar case’. 

Particular it may well have been, but was Ledernes a foretaste of a 
changed attitude to the Directive? Merckz indicated to the contrary since it 
was reminiscent of Schmidt, for example in setting aside the need for an 
asset transfer. In contrast, Süzen appeared to signify that, when a company 
lost a contract, the winner would not necessarily be obliged to take on any 
of the loser’s employees. Thus, the loser could be left to meet all severance 
and other liabilities, including those inherited from previous employers. 
However, since existing contractors in the UK, assuming TUPE was univer- 
sally applicable, were responding to tenders without factoring in severance 
and redundancy costs, they faced potentially substantial losses if they were 
to lose a contract when the tender came up for renewal. Furthermore, it 
once again became unclear whether contractors should tender on the basis 
that the Directive did or did not apply, although the trade unions under- 
standably claimed that Süzen, like Ledernes, was particular and peculiar and 
had very limited applicability. It was ironic that the Business Services 
Association, representing some of the largest contracting companies in the 
UK, responded to the uncertainty engendered by Süzen by asking the 
government to legislate to establish that TUPE applied in respect of every 
transfer, calling in addition for the government to compensate any contrac- 
tor presented with onerous redundancy payments as a result of the decision 
(Pike 1997). 

The revised Directive has tidied up the situation to the extent that this 
could be achieved in the light of the need for unanimity, and contains a 
clear warning to the ECJ in Recital 4 not to keep muddying the waters by 
in effect varying the scope of the Directive at will, but the ECJ may not 
take kindly to this instruction, so the outcome of a substantial number of 
further cases (roughly a dozen in all including Simone Moll) which are cur- 
rently working their way through the ECJ must be awaited with interest. 

As indicated above, even if the ECJ heeds its instruction to stick strictly 
to clarification of existing case law, several issues, particularly in respect of 
definitions, will for the time being remain unresolved. The UK government 
is accordingly expected to take the opportunity presented by the need to 
draw up new regulations to tighten up definitions, and those local auth- 
orities which temporarily reverted to tendering on a non-TUPE basis post- 
Siizen are unlikely to continue this practice. It is hard to believe that, after 
twenty years, business transfers will cease to be a source of dispute, but it 
does seem that, in the UK at least, there is an overwhelming desire to tidy 
up residual anomalies and proceed on the basis of the broadest possible 
applicability of the TUPE Regulations. 
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373. 
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Case C-336/95: Pedro Burdalo Trevejo and others v. Fondo de Garantia Salarial 
[1997] 3 CMLR 1130. 

Case E-2/95: Eilert Eidesund v. Stavanger Catering A/S [1996] IRLR 684 Efta 
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APPENDIX II - CASE LAW: TUPE 


Woodcock and others v. The Committee for the Time Being of the Friends’ School, 
Wigton and Genwise [1986] IRLR 490. [1987] IRLR 98 CA. 

Litster and others v. Forth Dry Dock & Engineering Co. Ltd. [1986] IRLR 59. 
[1988] IRLR 289 CS. [1989] IRLR 161 HL. 

Stirling and others v. Dietsmann Management Systems Ltd [1991] IRLR 368 
EAT. 

R v. Secretary of State for Education and Science, ex parte NATFHE [High Court 
order — 5 October 1992]. 

Kenny and others v. South Manchester College [1993] IRLR 265 HC. 

Walden Engineering Co Ltd v. Warrener [1993] IRLR 420 EAT. 

Wren and others v. Eastbourne BC and UK Waste Control Ltd [1993] IRLR 
425 EAT. 

Porter and Nanayakkara v. Queen's Medical Centre (Nottingham University 
Hospital) [1993] IRLR 486 HC. 

Dines and others v. (1) Initial Health Care Services Ltd and (2) Pall Mall Services 
Group Ltd [1993] IRLR 521 EAT and [1994] IRLR 336 CA. 

Allan and others v. Stirling District Council [1994] IRLR 208 EAT; [1995] 
IRLR 301. 

Trafford v. Sharpe & Fisher (Building Supplies) Ltd [1994] IRLR 325 EAT. 

Council of the Isles of Scilly v. (1) Brintel Helicopters Ltd and (2) Ellis and others 
[1995] IRLR 6 EAT. 

Milligan and another v. Securicor Cleaning Ltd [1995] IRLR 288 EAT. [1996] 3 
CMLR 303. 

South Durham Health Authority v. Unison [1995] IRLR 407 EAT. 

Betts and others v. Brintel Helicopters Ltd and KLM ERA Helicopters (UK) Ltd 
[1996] IRLR 45 HC.[1997] IRLR 361 CA. 

Adams and others v. Lancashire County Council and BET Catering Services Ltd 
[1996] IRLR 154 HC. [1997] IRLR 436 CA. 

Wilson and others v. St Helens Borough Council [1996] IRLR 320 EAT. [1997] 
IRLR 505 CA. [1997] 3 CMLR 1267. 

R v. Secretary of State for Trade & Industry ex parte Unison and others [1996] 
IRLR 438 HC. [1997] 1 CMLR 459. 

Meade and Baxendale v. British Fuels Ltd [1996] IRLR 541 EAT. [1997] IRLR 
505 CA. 

Buchanan-Smith v. Schleicher & Co International Ltd [1996] IRLR 547 EAT. 

Securicor Guarding Ltd and others v. Fraser Security Services Ltd [1996] IRLR 
552 EAT. 

Secretary of State for Trade & Industry v. Cook & others [1997] IRLR 150 EAT. 
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Addison and others v. Denholm Ship Management (UK) Ltd and others [1997] 
IRLR 389 EAT. 

Senior Heat Treatment Ltd v. Bell and others [1997] IRLR 614 EAT. 

Superclean Support Services plc v. (1) Lansana (2) Wetton Cleaning Services Ltd 
[1997] EAT, 20.5.97 (281/96). 

Cornwall County Care Ltd v. Brightman and others [1998] IRLR 228 EAT. 
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POLICY NETWORK TRANSFORMATION: THE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EC DIRECTIVE ON 
PACKAGING AND PACKAGING WASTE 


FIONA NUNAN 


Policy network analysis has been criticized for failing to adopt a sufficiently 
dynamic approach to the study of policy-making processes. There have been, how- 
ever, a number of studies illustrating how policy networks change, recognizing that 
they are not static entities but respond to changes in the policy environment. This 
article applies policy network analysis to the negotiation of plans to implement the 
1994 EC Packaging and Packaging Waste Directive in the UK and provides a further 
contribution to the literature on the formation and transformation of policy net- 
works. The analysis reveals significant changes in the structure and operation of 
the policy network during the period studied. The reasons for such changes confirm 
those put forward by other policy network analysts, such as the power of the actors 
involved and conflicts between them. Other reasons include the role of the govern- 
ment and the tight schedule laid out by the directive. 


Policy network analysis has developed over at least the last ten years as a 
widely applied tool for analysing interactions between government rep- 
resentatives and officials, and interest groups during policy-making pro- 
cesses. The approach recognizes that government actors need to establish 
relationships with interest groups to obtain information, support and legit- 
imacy for decision making, and that, in turn, interest groups want to pro- 
mote and protect their interests through involvement in policy making and 
co-operation in policy implementation (Daugbjerg 1996; Van Waarden 
1992). There have been criticisms made, however, that many applications 
of policy network analysis have portrayed policy networks as static entities, 
thereby failing to recognize the dynamic process of policy making 
(Dowding 1995; Klijn 1996). Despite such criticism, there are a number of 
case studies which have illustrated a more dynamic approach to the study 
of policy networks by analysing how policy networks change. This article 
contributes a further example of the changing nature of policy networks 
within a policy process. 

The negotiations between government actors and interest groups to 
develop plans to implement the EC Packaging and Packaging Waste Direc- 
tive (94/62/EC) in the UK were characterized by changes in the policy 
network structure and operation. The directive was passed in December 
1994 and requires member states to recover’ between 50 per cent and 65 
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per cent by weight of packaging waste, no later than five years after the 
Directive is passed into national legislation, required by June 1996. Plans 
to determine how the Directive should be implemented in the UK began 
officially in July 1993, when the then Secretary of State for the Environment, 
John Gummer, challenged members of the packaging industry to develop 
a plan to set out how a recovery rate of between 50 per cent and 75 per 
cent of all packaging waste could be achieved by the year 2000. The analysis 
of the policy process reveals how the policy network formed and transfor- 
med, why and with what consequences. 

The approach used in the analysis draws on the Rhodes’ model, a con- 
tinuum of policy networks, ranging from highly integrated policy com- 
munities to loosely integrated issue networks (Rhodes 1990, pp. 304-5). The 
Rhodes’ model suggests that a policy community is characterized as having 
a continuity of restrictive membership, stability of relationships, interde- 
pendence based on sharing information and insulation from other networks 
(Rhodes 1990, p. 304). The distinctive feature of an issue network is the 
large number of participants, whose membership of the network fluctuates, 
leaving the network unstable and groups remaining highly independent of 
each other. Marsh and Rhodes (1992, p. 251) built on the Rhodes’ model to 
develop a typology of policy networks. This typology sets out the character- 
istics of a policy community and issue network which represent policy net- 
works at either end of a continuum, as shown in figure 1. 


THE FORMATION AND TRANSFORMATION OF POLICY 
NETWORKS 


As noted above, the policy network literature has received criticism for 
often presenting a static picture of policy-making processes. Klijn (1996, 
p. 94) is critical of the lack of attention given by policy network approaches 
to ‘the dynamics of policy processes’. He suggests that ‘a network is not a 
static entity but changes over time as a result of the ongoing series of games’ 
and recommends that ‘static and dynamic methods of analysis’ should be 
utilized in the analysis of policy networks. Marsh (1997, p. 10) also calls for 
‘a more dynamic approach to the analysis of policy networks and their 
influence on policy outcomes’. 

A related criticism contends that much of the literature lacks analysis of 
the process of networking. Hay (1995, p.5) suggests that many applications 
fail to give adequate attention to the ‘pre-network stage, network formation 


FIGURE 1 Policy networks continuum 


Policy communities Issue networks 
eee 
Stable membership Fluid membership 
Highly insular Highly permeable 
Strong dependencies Weak dependences 


(Source: Peterson (1995, p. 77)) 
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as a process, networking as practice, network transformation, network fail- 
ure and network termination’. These features of policy-making processes 
have implications for the type of interests that become involved, and how 
and why certain decisions are made. With regard to network formation, 
Hay suggests that policy network participants will be drawn together 
around ‘either a long-term common strategic agenda ... or a short-term, 
goal-oriented strategic initiative’ (1995, pp. 24-5) and identifies three factors 
imperative for network formation (1995, pp. 22-4): 


e the recognition of the potential for mutual advantage through collec- 
tive action; 

e the recognition of the potential for enhancing the strategic capacities 
of participant organizations through the pooling of strategic 
resources; and, 

e the recognition and/or establishment of the conditions of network 
feasibility, which may include mechanisms to communicate, shared 
cultural norms and values, the availability and/or willingness of 
organizations to devote resources of time, money and personnel, and 
devolve sovereignty, to networking. 


Baggott (1995, p. 26) also argues that analysis of the process of network 
formation has been neglected, suggesting that policy network analysis has 
offered ‘little explanation of how policy networks emerge’. Analysing the 
process of how a policy network formed involves looking at the historical 
context of a policy area and at the wider aspects of the policy environment. 
Policy making is generally complex and may have to respond rapidly to 
fast-changing situations. Several studies have analysed how policy net- 
works changed over a period of time, acknowledging their dynamic nature. 

One such study was reported by Richardson et al. (1992) who analysed 
the process through which the water industry in England and Wales was 
privatized in the 1980s, providing an illustration of the changes that may 
occur during a policy process. They found a strong policy community 
existed during some phases of the policy process, but, at others, there was 
a shift away from this towards an issue network. They suggested that the 
policy network transformed because outside interests challenged the con- 
sensus of the water sector, to the extent that the policy network opened up. 
Once a new consensus was established, the policy network ‘closed’ again. 

Richardson et al. suggest that this shift reflects the gradual transformation 
of the policy community over time and propose that ‘a theory of the trans- 
formation of policy communities is required to understand the dynamics 
of radical policy change in Britain’ (1992, p. 157). They do not suggest that 
the different types of policy networks co-existed during the policy process, 
but that the type of policy network changed in response to reforms and 
external challenges as the policy process progressed. 

Another study which highlights how a policy network changed in 
response to external events, is Smith’s (1991) study of how the salmonella 
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in eggs crisis led to the quality of food becoming a much more political 
issue than it had previously been, and to the opening up of a relatively 
closed policy community because of internal divisions and conflicts. The 
existence of two decision-making centres in the policy area, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and the Department of Health, which 
adopted conflicting positions when the salmonella issue arose, contributed 
to the divisions and conflicts (Smith 1991, p. 253). From this study, Smith 
concludes that some policy communities are more open to change than 
others: ‘if a potential for conflict exists, there is more than one decision- 
making centre, and the community contains a range of powerful actors, 
then the possibility of new issues and groups entering the policy com- 
munity is greater’ (1991, p. 254). 

Policy communities may be viewed as being relatively closed, but they 
cannot be impervious to change, though as Rhodes and Marsh note, ‘there 
is no agreed definition of, or criterion for, measuring the degree of change 
in policy networks’ (1992, p. 196). From an analysis of a number of case 
studies, Rhodes and Marsh go on to note four features of policy networks 
that may help to explain the process of change. Firstly, much of the litera- 
ture sees policy networks as existing to promote continuity and inertia, not 
innovation. Secondly, networks with a dominant economic or professional 
interest are the most resistant to change, and thirdly, the degree of change 
will be dependent upon the salience of the issue. Finally, policy networks 
change incrementally, although there will be exceptions to this. 

Dowding (1995), however, is critical of attempts to analyse the transform- 
ation of policy networks and questions the value of such analysis. With 
reference to the study of water privatization by Richardson et al. (1992), he 
suggests that: 


all we learn from the study in network terms is that if a policy com- 
munity breaks down an issue network evolves and other groups are 
able to enter the policy process more forceably. But it does not explain 
community breakdown, nor issue network transcendence, nor the 
dynamics of change (1995, p. 139). 


However, policy networks do change during policy-making processes with 
implications for policy outcomes. 

The application of a more dynamic approach to the analysis of policy- 
making processes recognizes that policy networks change and requires that 
the process of networking is studied. Understanding why and how policy 
networks emerge and transform contributes to an understanding of the 
reasons for changes in policy. The case study analysed in this article illus- 
trates some of the features of the formation and transformation of policy 
networks and provides further evidence of the types of factors critical for 
policy network change. 
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ORIGINS OF THE POLICY NETWORK 


The development of plans to implement the 1994 EC Packaging and Packag- 
ing Waste Directive in the UK is set against a number of earlier initiatives 
to encourage greater recovery of packaging waste. Groups of interested 
parties emerged in the UK during the late 1980s and early 1990s in response 
to the 1985 ‘containers of liquids for human consumption’ Directive 
(85/339/EEC), and to the government’s calls for plans for the recycling of 
packaging waste to be developed by industry. These groups provided an 
opportunity for organizations to become involved in the development of 
central government policy and formed the basis of subsequent coalitions 
during the negotiations on the implementation of the 1994 directive. 

There are essentially four sectors within the packaging industry, making 
up what is referred to as the packaging chain. Raw material suppliers pro- 
duce the materials from which packaging and other products are made; 
converters manufacture packaging from raw materials; packer/fillers place 
products into packaging and include the big name brand owners, such as 
Pepsi Cola and Heinz; and, wholesalers and retailers sell the packaged pro- 
ducts to businesses or the consumer. 

The packaging chain contains a wide range of companies from many 
different industries, for example food and drink producers and plastics 
manufacturers, which operate within extremely competitive environments. 
The existence of four sectors within the packaging chain highlights the dif- 
ferent interests and concerns posed by the companies involved. The packag- 
ing chain is not a monolithic body, but contains companies in competition 
with each other, and at different stages of the packaging supply chain, indi- 
cating different types of relationships between the sectors. 

In This Common Inheritance, a White Paper published in 1990, the govern- 
ment announced its intention to encourage ‘industry to reduce unnecessary 
packaging of consumer goods’. The paper also stressed its determination 
to see action on the part of industry by threatening them with regulatory 
measures, saying that, ‘while the Government intends to proceed by volun- 
tary measures, it will, if necessary, consider the introduction of regulatory 
measures’ (HMG 1990, p. 189). 

During 1990-1992, a number of groups formed to address calls for 
increasing the recycling of packaging waste. An ad hoc group met to 
respond to the government's target of achieving a 25 per cent recycling rate 
of the domestic waste stream, set out in the 1990 White Paper, and to the 
forthcoming Packaging Directive. The group was made up of representa- 
tives of the packaging chain, but disbanded after differences in attitudes 
and strategies arose. This group first met in the late 1970s to produce an 
industry-wide position on the anticipated 1985 Directive and was resur- 
rected in response to new initiatives. 

Following on from this, the Consortium of the Packaging Chain (COPAC) 
was formed in April 1992, with the aim of encouraging all the sectors of 
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the packaging chain to work together to negotiate with the government 
over anticipated legislation from the EC. COPAC presented a ‘business 
plan’ to the government in May 1992, setting out how targets could be 
achieved, followed by an action plan later that year. The government, how- 
ever, felt that the plans did not give sufficient information and commitment 
on targets, did not explain where funding would come from and therefore 
did not meet the government's expectations (ENDS 1992, p. 14). Despite 
threatening to take action, the government did not legislate in response to 
industry’s inability to develop an adequate plan to recycle packaging waste. 

The activities prior to 1993 paved the way for the complexities encoun- 
tered during the policy process between July 1993 and June 1996, and 
beyond. The alliances apparent during the policy process were built up 
over a number of years and participants had already positioned themselves 
with other like-minded members. Relevant groups prior to 1993 include the 
ad hoc group, which met periodically between 1978-1993, COPAC, informal 
meetings of the material supplier trade associations and the Integrated 
Waste Management Working Group of the Institute of Grocery Distri- 
bution, which funded trials into collection systems for recyclable materials. 
The early negotiations provided individuals with an opportunity to influ- 
ence the direction of plans, and to gain trust, reputation and legitimacy. A 
number of divisions were, however, apparent throughout the 1980s and 
early 1990s between sectors and industries within the packaging chain. 
These have since been observed in the negotiations over the implemen- 
tation of the 1994 directive. 

The groupings may be interpreted as forming an issue network within 
the policy area of packaging waste recovery. Although members of the 
packaging chain were very involved in the negotiations, other types of 
interests were also represented, including local authorities and the waste 
management industry. The different groups that formed were linked, and, 
although in some cases membership was by invitation only, many groups 
had the government's ear and were able to participate in the policy-making 
process, which was incremental and piecemeal. 

The three factors identified by Hay (1995) as crucial for network forma- 
tion can be observed as important in the emergence of the policy network. 
Organizations came together to exchange and collate information on issues 
such as waste generation and recycling levels, to develop plans and to form 
strategies and alliances between like-minded organizations. Attempts to 
collaborate were in response to a number of initiatives indicating increasing 
demands for more recycling in the near future. 

The existence of an issue network meant that the policy outcomes were 
diffuse as the government listened to many views, and different types of 
interests had access to the policy-making process. There were a number of 
differing objectives, including environmental aims to increase the recycling 
of packaging waste and compliance with targets as low as possible and at 
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least cost. The government inevitably had to, and continues to, try to rec- 
oncile these aims through negotiation and compromise. 


FORMATION OF A ‘POLICY COMMUNITY’ 


After submission of the COPAC report in 1992, it became clear that industry 
had not been able to prepare an adequate plan to implement strategies to 
increase recycling rates. It was also clear to the government that the draft 
EC directive required immediate attention, that other European initiatives 
were adversely affecting recycling activity in the UK (DoE et al. 1995) and 
that more funding was required to assist in the achievement of the 25 per 
cent recycling target (DoE 1993). John Gummer, who had became Secretary 
of State for the Environment after the Conservative election victory in 1992, 
responded to the urgent situation by setting up a new group, known as 
the Producer Responsibility Industry Group (PRG), made up entirely of 
industry representatives from the packaging chain. 

The PRG, however, excluded many representatives of organizations who 
had been involved in previous consultations. As noted by a senior civil 
servant in the DoE, the membership of the group consisted ‘very con- 
sciously [of] large major players who had not previously been involved, 
but would have the ability to get things moving. The government wanted 
to bring these major players on board’. It was also felt that prior to the 
PRG being set up, the debate had been led too much by companies and 
organizations involved in recycling activities and that ‘COPAC was more 
of an expert body of people interested in recycling’ (ibid.). The government 
set clear terms of reference for the group and deadlines for submission 
of reports. 

Key decisions were made in the steering and working committees of the 
PRG, which were dominated by one company, Proctor & Gamble, whose 
representatives chaired them. Representatives of companies and organiza- 
tions who were not members of PRG were invited to contribute to technical 
committees, which provided technical and economic information on which 
the plan was based. Non-PRG members were invited to sit on the commit- 
tees relevant to their area of expertise or concern, but they had limited 
access to the key decision-making fora. 

A draft plan was published in February 1994, followed by a report sum- 
marizing the submissions made to the PRG in response to this plan. The 
report included comments such as the following on the make-up of the 
PRG, 


A frequent criticism from both inside and outside industry was that par- 
ticipation in, and consultation during the planning process were restric- 
ted to the PRG companies. Although this reflected a lack of understand- 
ing on how the PRG was constituted (a group selected and appointed 
by Mr Gummer) and where the responsibility for producing a plan lay, 
it nevertheless indicates the desire for wider involvement, concern that 
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specific interests were not addressed during formulation of the plan, and 
suspicion over a lack of openness (PRG 1994b, p. 5). 


The expressions of discontent led to an independent chair being brought 
in to the PRG for its last six months of operation. During this time, compa- 
nies and organizations involved in the technical committees had a greater 
role in the decision making. This slightly opened the negotiations, although 
the final report was the product of PRG members only, the publication of 
which, in November 1994, led to the dissolution of the group. 

The need to implement the EC directive, therefore, provided the impetus 
for a more closed and focused policy network to form, and led to the forma- 
tion of the PRG consisting of a narrower membership of companies within 
the packaging chain. The policy network excluded many groups that had 
been involved in the policy area for some time and reduced their access to 
key decision-making fora. The transformation of the policy network from 
an issue network to one more akin to a policy community was influenced 
by previous groupings and the negotiations surrounding the development 
of the directive in Europe. The Secretary of State for the Environment and 
civil servants were also influential since they were clear about the type of 
businesses they wanted to lead the negotiations on behalf of industry. The 
policy network was quite distinct from policy networks within other waste 
policy areas. The existence of a packaging chain, concerned with issues 
surrounding the supply and demand of packaging, helped to develop a 
firm identification for the policy network. This identification reinforced the 
exclusion of other interests which have different objectives and do not share 
the same policy principles. 

Packaging organizations who were not members of the PRG stayed on 
the periphery of the policy network before it opened up after the dissol- 
ution of the PRG, in the knowledge that they would have to be members 
of the policy network in order to influence government policy and to form 
influential alliances with like-minded organizations. To be involved in the 
negotiations, companies and individuals had to have relevant resources, 
including information, knowledge and time, and had to share cultural 
norms and values with each other, such as wanting solutions of minimal 
cost and to pass the costs on to the consumer. The members were drawn 
together around ‘a short-term, goal-oriented strategic initiative’ (Hay 1995, 
p- 25), namely to develop a plan to implement the EC Packaging and Pack- 
aging Waste Directive. 

The recommendations made by the PRG did not receive universal accept- 
ance within the packaging chain and left out many of the details necessary 
for implementation. The exclusion of many members of the packaging chain 
who had, until then, been active in negotiations (for example, representa- 
tives of the material suppliers) meant that there was much pressure for 
the policy network to become more open. Owing to this pressure, further 
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negotiations were inevitable before more widely accepted plans could be 
developed. 

The non-packaging chain interests excluded from the policy network dur- 
ing the PRG negotiations include the waste management industry, local 
government, environmental and consumer pressure groups, and voluntary 
organizations involved in recycling activities. These interests gained differ- 
ent levels of access, though limited, during the policy process. Meetings 
between the PRG and local authorities were not held until after February 
1994, that is, after the publication of the draft PRG plan. A series of meet- 
ings were then held between March and September 1994, between the PRG 
and local authority associations and the Local Authority Recycling Advis- 
ory Committee. These ceased when the packaging chain became too 
involved in the debate over who should take key responsibility for achiev- 
ing targets. 


OPENING UP THE POLICY NETWORK 


The next significant group to form was the Valpak-Working Representative 
Advisory Group (V-WRAG), set up to continue the work of the PRG in 
negotiations with the government and other actors in early 1995, and to 
turn the PRG plan into an organization, to be known as Valpak, to 
implement the policy outcomes. V-WRAG was originally made up of forty- 
six companies, from all parts of the packaging chain, except retailers, with 
a committee of twenty members, some of whom had been members of the 
PRG. Retail organizations were invited to join by the Chairman, but many 
disagreed with the approach being taken by those leading the organization. 
Observers from the British Retail Consortium were, however, invited to 
attend fortnightly V-WRAG meetings and this provided one mechanism 
for contact between all four sectors of the packaging chain. 

Much of V-WRAG’s time was spent not on working out the structure of 
Valpak, but in negotiations over the point of obligation within the packag- 
ing chain. In May 1995, the Department of the Environment (DoE) (together 
with the Department for Trade and Industry (DTI) and the Scottish and 
Welsh Offices) published a consultation document, entitled Producer 
Responsibility for Packaging Waste, to consult on the point of obligation 
within the packaging chain. The point of obligation refers to where 
responsibility should lie within the packaging chain for the recovery of 
materials to achieve the set targets, and to collect and distribute the funds 
raised by the subscriptions and the potential packaging levy. The debate 
that arose over where responsibility should lie within the packaging chain 
was the greatest stumbling block in the policy process. The government 
looked to industry for an agreed solution, while the sectors within the pack- 
aging chain defended their interests against each other, with the result that 
agreement was almost impossible to reach. 

Six options were detailed in the document and criteria, against which the 
options should be tested, set out. The six options were each seen by the 
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different parts of the packaging chain as favouring another. V-WRAG 
rejected all of the options, and came up with a seventh option, Shared Pro- 
ducer Responsibility. None of the options put forward in the DoE et al. 
consultation paper were acceptable to all parts of the packaging chain. 
Responses to the document revealed that most of the respondents sup- 
ported the seventh option put forward by V-WRAG, with only a handful 
supporting any of the others. However, the proposals put forward by V- 
WRAG were felt by the government to be too vague, that anyone would 
be willing to sign up to the scheme, too much information would have to 
be collected and there would be too great an administrative burden. 

This option was superseded by the Shared Producer Option, referred to 
by the packaging chain as the ‘20th October’ option (agreed on 20 October 
1995). In this option, the national target would be identified, taking into 
account the Packaging Directive, and if, for example, there were four links 
in the packaging chain, each would take 25 per cent of the responsibility. 
This option was negotiated between the packer/fillers and civil servants. 

The 20th October option was not acceptable to the other sectors in the 
packaging chain as it implied too much burden upstream (manufacturers), 
whereas downstream sectors (packer/fillers and retailers) set specifications 
for packaging. On Thursday 30 November, 1995, over three months after 
the original deadline of 18 August, a further option was put forward by 
some members of V-WRAG, which was supported by the converters. This 
option was known as Shared First Use, where the first users of the packag- 
ing would take responsibility for its recovery. The packer/fillers did not 
support this option, and agreement on which option to support was not 
achieved by the packaging chain, despite a secret ballot at a meeting of V- 
WRAG on the 7 December. 

These distinct proposals put forward by the different sectors of the pack- 
aging chain reflected a split in the chain, and even within V-WRAG. The 
material suppliers and converters, the dominant members of V-WRAG, 
were trying to shift the responsibility downstream, whilst the packer/fillers, 
some of whom were also members of V-WRAG, and retailers were trying 
to share the obligation so that they would have as small an obligation as 
possible. This second lobby formed an informal group, referred to as the 
Core Group, which met to develop strategies to push for their preferred 
option, as the members had a common position on the point of obligation. 
Many companies and associations met informally to agree strategies to 
ensure that their sector achieved the best option for them. 

In order to break this gridlock, the DoE set up a ‘final’ meeting on the 
15 December to conclude the negotiations. This meeting was called in recog- 
nition of the divisions within V-WRAG that were preventing a consensus 
being reached. The meeting did not include V-WRAG’s management, 
because of its failure to deliver a consensus (ENDS 1995, p. 31). Thirty-two 
representatives from companies and trade federations were invited to the 
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meeting, a compromise was reached and the secretary of state notified. The 
points agreed at this meeting include the following: 


e An advisory committee should be set up to advise on the drawing up 
of regulations. 

e The Environment Agency should collate data on packaging flows. 

e The obligation should be phased in, with interim targets set, and 
should be reviewed at the end of 1997 (DoE 1995, pp. 2-3). 


A formula for working out the share of legal obligation to recover packag- 
ing waste, for companies opting out of the collective scheme, was set out 
but not formally accepted by the government until May 1996. The final 
percentages distributing the obligation throughout the packaging chain are 
shown in table 1. The formula places greater responsibility on the retailing 
end of the packaging chain. 

The agreement was backed up by legislation passed in the Environment 
Act of July 1995, which put responsibility onto packaging producers to 
recover materials once they enter the waste stream. This legislation was 
called for by members of the packaging chain to prevent companies free- 
riding on those participating in efforts to increase recovery. The packaging 
chain had to convince a sceptical secretary of state, who had hoped that a 
voluntary agreement could be reached. This was not possible because of 
the large number of companies involved, the fear of free-riders and dis- 
agreement between the sectors within the packaging chain. 

The formation of the Advisory Group in January 1996 led to the policy 
network becoming more closed, more akin to a policy community as found 
during the PRG negotiations. This had opened up after the dissolution of 
the group. The business interests represented in the PRG did not leave the 
negotiations, but maintained their involvement either through V-WRAG, 
through lobbying the government directly or through trade associations 
and federations, and through informal alliances to push for their preferred 
options. The membership of V-WRAG did not constitute a policy com- 
munity, as there were many interests that did not join but had access to 
the secretary of state or ministers. Such interests include the big retail com- 
panies which were actively involved in the negotiations over the point of 
obligation. The policy network became more open, though access to non- 


TABLE 1 Final allocation of obligation 


Activities within the packaging chain Percentage obligation 
Packaging raw material manufacture 6 

Conversion 11 

packing and filling 36 

retailing /supplying 47 

e cA 


Source. DoE (1996) 
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packaging chain interests remained limited to meetings sought by members 
of the policy network. 

The strategies employed by the participants, that is intensive exchange 
of information, negotiations with government actors, rather than just con- 
sultation, and the exclusion of non-packaging chain interests, indicate that 
the process of networking proceeded in a policy community manner. So, 
despite the diffuse nature of the policy network during the consultation on 
the point of obligation, the policy network still displayed characteristics of 
a policy community, and may be described as being in a transitory phase, 
between a policy community and an issue network. 

The policy network remained relatively closed during the policy process 
for a number of reasons: the government wanted the initiative to be ‘indus- 
try-led’, referring to industries directly involved in packaging, rather than 
the waste management industry; many resources were needed to contribute 
effectively to the policy process because the negotiations were intense and 
took a great deal of time; much of the negotiations were considered to be 
commercially sensitive; and, there was much pressure on the members of 
the packaging chain to reach consensus, which meant that organizations 
with different policy principles were excluded. 

Many local authorities, their associations and the Local Authority Recyc- 
ling Advisory Committee (LARAC) responded to the consultation papers 
published by the PRG and the government. LARAC voiced the concerns 
of many local authorities in response to the government’s 1995 consultation 
paper on the point of obligation, pointing out that the proposals ‘pay no 
attention to how the new producer responsibility obligation will be inte- 
grated with the existing waste recycling infrastructure’ (1995, p. 1). Such 
concerns are a reflection of the minimal role local authorities played in 
the negotiations. 

Other actors were marginally involved, mainly in replying to the PRG 
(1994a) and DoE et al. (1995) consultation reports. The Consumers in Europe 
group and Friends of the Earth, for example, representing consumer and 
environmental interests respectively, tried to influence the direction of the 
process, but had limited access to the decision-making fora. Both groups 
responded to consultation papers and used the media to voice their con- 
cerns. The waste management industry was also largely excluded from the 
negotiations, despite being a key actor in implementing the initiative. The 
industry is represented by the Environmental Services Association, pre- 
viously known as the National Association of Waste Disposal Contractors, 
which has yet to impact on this area of policy. However, a number of indi- 
vidual companies contributed to plans at different stages, for example a 
representative of a waste management company belonged to COPAC. 

Figure 2 illustrates the position of the different types of actors involved 
in the packaging waste policy area. The core policy network contained busi- 
ness representatives involved in the detailed negotiations, whereas the per- 
ipheral members were consulted only on specific issues. These members 
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FIGURE 2 The packaging waste policy network during the 1994-1996 negotiations 
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included local authority representatives and some business interests, parti- 
cularly smaller individual companies not involved in the detailed negoti- 
ations. Environmental and consumer pressure groups were excluded from 
negotiations, although they did respond to consultation documents and 
used the media to express their concerns. Local authorities can be con- 
sidered to be peripheral members rather than completely excluded as mech- 
anisms were developed by members of the core policy network to consult 
with local government representatives. 

The members of the core of the policy network influenced the policy 
outcomes by ensuring that legislation was brought in and that responsi- 
bility would be shared between different sectors of the packaging chain 
for recovering packaging waste. However, agreement was difficult to reach 
because of the number of participants and the existence of conflicting inter- 
ests. When the government assisted in forming smaller groups, even though 
the different sectors were still represented, progress was faster. As far as 
the government was concerned, there had to be a trade-off between con- 
sulting as widely as possible, to encourage a wide sense of ownership of 
the policy outcomes, and reaching an agreement as quickly as possible. 


KEY FACTORS IN THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE POLICY 
NETWORK 

The policy process is characterized by changes in the type of policy network 
operating. Figure 3 shows how the policy network changed during the pol- 
icy process. The implementation of the EC directive was considered to be 
urgent and led the Secretary of State for the Environment to set up a new 
group. He felt this would be more effective than the group of actors that 
had previously been actively involved in the policy area and initiated a 
new phase in the policy process. A policy network towards the policy com- 
munity end of the Rhodes’ model existed during most of the policy process, 
with certain interests excluded and strategies of negotiation and bargaining 
prevailing. Thus the policy process progressed in what was essentially a 
policy community manner (Jordan et al. 1994), referring to the presence of 
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FIGURE 3 Continuity and change during the policy process 
Origins of the policy network 


issue network 
— included the ad hoc group, COPAC, Institute of Grocery Distribution, 
material trade associations, 
environmental groups and the waste management industry 
— all concerned with packaging waste issues 


The PRG challenge | 


policy community 
- PRG membership decided by secretary of state, 
but other business representatives invited to jorn in technical committees, 
which were on the margins of the policy community 


The PRG process | 


— policy community during first phase 
— draft plan published, responses received from 
orgaruzations inside and outside the process; poli community ‘loosens’ 
- final plan published in November 1 , PRG dissolved 


Consultation on the pomt of obligation | 


factions developed, more open policy network, 
but policy community-style still ap t despite 
more participants gainin uence 
~ each sector trying to protect their own interests 


Implementation | 


formation of Advisory Group - poli community 
Technical Working Group — on the ne af the policy community 
- membership by invitation from the government 
~ Valpak formed 


some characteristics of a policy community, even though other features, 
such as stability and continuity, might be missing. 

The changes in the packaging waste policy network could be attributed 
to the policy area being new, as it is currently presented, bringing in new 
members, who have yet to position themselves firmly in the policy network. 
The changes were also related to the urgency of the EU deadline to 
implement the directive and the existence of competing interests within the 
packaging chain trying to influence the policy outcomes. There is evidence 
of some actors trying to dominate the proceedings, but they had insufficient 
resources to succeed. It is quite possible that over the next few years, the 
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policy network will settle down, as a policy community based around the 
Advisory Group. However, with the advent of a new administration in 
May 1997, it is also possible that there could be radical change, with local 
government and voluntary groups brought into the policy network. 

The role of government actors in influencing and determining the mem- 
bership of the core of the policy network is observed at a number of points 
in the policy process. The Secretary of State for the Environment decided 
which companies he wanted to take the lead in July 1993, and invited com- 
panies to join the PRG. The government decided that COPAC was not able 
to deliver an adequate plan and set up the PRG with a very different mem- 
bership. The government was not influential in deciding the membership 
of COPAC, or of V-WRAG, and found that neither were able to deliver 
consensus on an acceptable way forward. The government, therefore, inter- 
vened to set up new bodies, firstly the PRG and secondly the Advisory 
Committee, which took over the drafting of the regulations from the V- 
WRAG drafting group. The government was able to influence the direction 
of policy whilst, at the same time, encourage considerable input from indus- 
try. This had implications for the policy outcomes, as the government was 
able to ensure that their preferences, such as allowing more than one collec- 
tive scheme to operate and setting recovery targets, were met. 

The policy network was able to exclude non-packaging chain interests 
as the members had sufficient ‘clout’, due to their strong position in the 
UK economy, to negotiate policy without significant reference to other 
waste policy actors. Members of the packaging chain involved in the policy 
process had relationships outside the negotiations, in supplying and buying 
materials and packaging, thereby strengthening the pattern of relationships. 
The packaging waste policy network was also strengthened by its support 
from government, which set up the PRG and a separate Packaging Unit 
within the DoE, to oversee the implementation of the agreement. 

The analysis of the packaging waste case study is consistent with Rich- 
ardson et al.’s (1992) interpretation of the transformation of the policy net- 
work during the privatization of the water industry. When the government 
set out the challenge to the packaging chain in July 1993, it was assumed 
that the industry representatives would be able to come to an agreement 
on the best way to implement the EC Directive. The government had under- 
estimated the degree of conflict between members of the packaging chain, 
which had, in fact, been apparent in earlier negotiations, and had not fore- 
seen the degree to which the competitive nature of the industry would 
make it difficult for organizations to reach an agreement. The failure of the 
packaging chain to develop an adequate plan prior to 1993 should have 
indicated to the government that consensus would be difficult to achieve, 
despite bringing in new companies to the core of the policy network. The 
government was adamant that the initiative should be industry-led, but in 
the end had to intervene to deliver a solution acceptable to all members of 
the policy network. 
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When the conflict over the point of obligation was resolved, the new 
consensus led to the policy network closing in again, around the formation 
of the Advisory Group. However, the role of government actors, that is, 
the Secretary of State for the Environment and civil servants, is significant 
in this transformation. The secretary of state was aware that the process 
had taken far longer than envisaged. He tried to encourage consensus by 
limiting the number of interests permitted to attend a crucial meeting and 
in agreeing to form the Advisory Group, which became the new core of 
the policy network. 

It is not certain that the consensus is stable, so the policy network could 
open out yet again if companies, or non-business interests, outside of the 
policy network are able to sufficiently challenge the consensus. Alterna- 
tively, conflict could once again arise between members of the policy net- 
work, to an extent that it threatens its stability. Instability could also result 
from government reviews of the agreement. 


THE FORMATION AND TRANSFORMATION OF POLICY 
NETWORKS 


The formation of policy networks is clearly influenced by historical events. 
Policy networks emerge over a period of time, as it takes time to build 
up trust between participants and to develop operating mechanisms and 
procedures. This means that analyses of policy processes require consider- 
ation of the historical context of the policy area. It also means that the 
formation of policy networks should be analysed as a process, as advocated 
by Hay (1995). Organizations that join emergent clusters must have 
resources that can be exchanged within the policy network, for example 
information in exchange for access. Clusters emerge in response to events 
leading to new policy developments, which member organizations wish to 
influence, believing that this can best be done through pooling strategic 
resources within a policy network. These initiatives may be short-term pol- 
icy decisions, or may lead to longer-term strategic policy developments. 

The membership of policy networks is in part determined by the repu- 
tation and resources of the organizations and individuals, but also by the 
relationships of organizations with civil servants and politicians. This is 
more the case for policy communities than issue networks, where parti- 
cipants involved are expected to fully support the policy outcomes and 
assist in ensuring they are implemented effectively. Government actors play 
a key role in the formation of policy networks, particularly policy communi- 
ties, often determining what type of interest gains access. 

The analysis of the policy process contributes to an understanding of 
change in policy networks. The case study confirms some of Smith’s (1991) 
conclusions regarding why policy networks change. These include the 
potential for conflict, which certainly existed during the policy process, 
particularly as many of the packaging chain members are economically 
powerful, with many resources with which to negotiate. The fact that there 
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were two government departments involved in the negotiations, another 
factor identified by Smith as contributing to change, did not present serious 
problems for the policy process. The DoE and DTI shared the same objec- 
tives, such as ensuring that industry took the lead and responsibility for 
delivering the policy outcomes, and had clearly demarcated responsibilities. 

There are, however, other factors that can be added to Smith’s con- 
clusions: the role of government in intervening to ensure that an agreement 
is reached and the existence of a new policy area, which requires time to 
establish mechanisms and agreed rules of operation, can also contribute to 
policy network transformation. The government was active in setting up 
new groups and selecting their members, and in pressurizing groups to 
make decisions. These actions contributed to changes in the make-up and 
structure of the policy network. 

The case study reinforces Richardson et al.’s (1992) findings that the con- 
ditions under which the transformation of policy networks takes place 
include threats to the policy network (from an internal or external source), 
and destabilizing a policy network already under pressure to find a way 
forward to fulfil policy objectives under a tight deadline. Once a threat has 
been resolved, policy networks appear able to reform, unless, perhaps, such 
destabilization happened on more than one occasion. Although, as sug- 
gested by Rhodes and Marsh (1992), policy networks promote continuity 
in policy making, there are instances of change, particularly during the for- 
mative years of policy networks. The analysis of how policy networks trans- 
form in response to pressures indicates that there is scope for a more 
dynamic approach to policy network analysis, particularly in emerging pol- 
icy areas. 


NOTES 


1. The term ‘recovery’ refers to both material recovery, ie. recycling, and energy recovery, 
which generally refers to incineration of waste with electricity generation. 

2. Personal communication with Henry Cleary of the Department of the Environment's Pack- 
aging Unit, August 1996. 
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BEST-PRACTICE MEASURES OF RESOURCE 
UTILIZATION FOR HOSPITALS: A USEFUL 
COMPLEMENT IN PERFORMANCE 
ASSESSMENT 





CHRISTINE A. KERR, J. COLIN GLASS, GILLIAN M. McCALLION 
AND DONAL G. McKILLOP 


I INTRODUCTION 


A key objective of the reforms of the NHS over the last decade has been 
to ensure maximum benefit is obtained from available resources. To achieve 
this objective two central aims can be identified for managers and 
policymakers: (1) to improve efficiency in the use of resources; and, (2) to 
develop health care services of an assured clinical quality. 

The recent White Paper (Department of Health 1997) whilst retaining 
these aims, rejects reliance on the market to improve resource utilization 
within the NHS, instead proposing to ‘drive efficiency through a more rig- 
orous approach to performance (p. 11), with quality monitored by the pub- 
lication of new indicators. This immediately raises the difficulty of how to 
assess, for example, a hospital’s performance in terms of resource utiliz- 
ation. First, there is the problem of measurement, given that hospitals pro- 
vide a diversity of services from multiple resources. Second, it is imperative 
that the overall efficiency of a hospital can be assessed relative to other 
hospitals, so as to facilitate benchmarking. 
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To date the main approach to performance measurement has been the 
Efficiency Index which compares average cost in a chosen base year with 
that in the current year. While this can provide useful information on an 
individual hospital’s performance from one year to the next, it does not 
permit direct comparisons of efficiency across hospitals (Donaldson, 
Kirkup, Craig and Parkin 1994). The index also fails to provide a measure 
of a hospital’s divergence from best practice. 

Can Operations Research techniques offer additional insight? For 
example, Data Envelopment Analysis (DEA) is specifically concerned with 
characterizing the performance of a production unit relative to best practice 
in the given sample. Consequently, this paper addresses the question of 
whether DEA can provide a useful indicator of overall relative efficiency for 
the hospital sector. In particular, it examines the suitability of the ‘technical 
efficiency’ and ‘capacity utilization’ indicators. 

‘Technical efficiency’ measures a hospital’s performance relative to best 
practice within a sample. It questions whether a hospital could have pro- 
duced its observed outputs using less of all its inputs or, produced pro- 
portionately more of all its outputs given its current deployment of inputs. 
Since the measure generates a quantitative estimate of the feasible expan- 
sion possible with the resources currently deployed, it provides a realistic 
target for improvement in efficiency within an individual hospital. It is pre- 
cisely this ability to benchmark inefficiency in the use of resources that 
gives the measure contemporary relevance. In particular, since the amount 
of each input available for a particular hospital is fixed, the technical 
efficiency measure provides a short-term or resource-constrained measure 
of the comparative performance of a hospital. l 

‘Capacity utilization’ addresses the important question of whether more 
flexible use of certain inputs could also improve performance. With invest- 
ments in capital and buildings considered as fixed (because of the relatively 
long life-span of these investments), a hospital can only achieve maximum 
possible efficiency when these fixed investments are fully utilized. This, in 
turn, is crucially dependent on management being able to achieve more 
flexibility in the deployment of labour. If capacity under-utilization exists, 
fixed costs are higher than necessary and average resource costs of treat- 
ment are not being minimized. Therefore, while some degree of spare 
capacity is essential to meet periods of peak demand if health care of a 
satisfactory quality is to be maintained (Färe, Grosskopf and Valdmanis, 
1989), excessive spare capacity generates cost inefficiency (Gaynor and 
Anderson 1995 and, Keeler and Ying 1996), and needs to be identified. 

The DEA literature includes applications to measuring performance 
within the public sector (for example Jesson, Mayston and Smith 1987), and 
more recently DEA has been used for examining technical efficiency in the 
health sector by Hollingsworth and Parkin (1995), and Rosenman, Siddhar- 
than and Ahern (1997). This paper evaluates the usefulness of DEA meas- 
ures of performance within the hospital sector. Section II describes the DEA 
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measure of technical efficiency. Using this technique we estimate technical 
efficiency for hospitals in Northern Ireland (NI) and investigate the factors 
associated with better (short-term) performance. Section IM deals with the 
DEA measure of capacity utilization and examines the question of flexibility 
in input usage for better (long-term) performance by hospitals. These sec- 
tions highlight the insight which DEA best-practice measures afford regard- 
ing hospital performance. Section IV discusses the limitations of the tech- 
nique for practitioners. 


Ii TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 


The DEA best-practice measure of technical efficiency 

Technical efficiency in the use of resources is measured by estimating the 
extent to which a hospital’s output can be feasibly expanded, were all input 
factors efficiently employed, and then comparing this with observed out- 
put. The methodology follows that of Fare, Grosskopf and Lovell (1994) 
and uses nonparametric linear programming techniques. 

Essentially we pose the question as to what is the maximum possible 
output for a particular hospital given its available resources and current 
technology within this sector. In solving this optimization problem a ‘best- 
practice’ frontier is constructed as a piece-wise linear envelopment of the 
input-output data for the hospitals of our sample. This frontier describes 
the most efficient performance conditions within the group under evalu- 
ation. In effect, each component of the hospital’s output is expanded (by the 
same proportion) as much as is possible given best practice, and technical 
efficiency is calculated as the ratio of expanded to observed outputs. 
(Therefore, an individual hospital’s performance is judged relative to that 
of current providers). A value of one for this ratio indicates that the hospital 
is technically efficient — if the ratio is greater than one, this is evidence of 
inefficiency. In other words, given the resources utilized, greater output 
could have been achieved if the hospital had been operating under best- 
practice conditions, as exemplified by efficient providers. Equivalently, this 
means that the same level of health care could have been provided from 


fewer resources. 


Modelling hospitals: description of inputs and outputs 
The hospitals of our sample provide a range of services from a number of 
inputs and, to enable analysis, some aggregation is necessary. Accordingly, 
we model each hospital as an independent unit producing four outputs and 
using five inputs. The main services are classified into ‘Surgical’, ‘Medical’, 
‘Obstetrics and Gynaecology’, and ‘Accident and Emergency’. ‘Surgical’ 
measures total surgical inpatients and outpatient visits to surgical clinics 
during a year. ‘Medical’ and ‘Obstetrics and Gynaecology’ are similarly 
measured. ‘Accident and Emergency’ is total visits to a unit over a year. 
The five inputs are ‘Nurses’, ‘Consultants’, ‘Administration’, ‘Ancillary’ 
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and ‘Beds’. ‘Nurses’ is total nursing employees, measured as full-time equi- 
valents. Likewise, ‘Administration’ and ‘Ancillary’ measure total employees 
in these categories. ‘Consultants’ measures real expenditure on consultants. 
Finally, ‘Beds’ is the number of beds approved for a hospital in a given 
year and can be viewed as a proxy for the entire capital stock, given the 
unavailability of net assets data (Fare et al. 1989). 

Over the period of the study (1986/87-1991/92) there were 23 acute hos- 
pitals in NI - these could be consistently grouped into three size classes 
(namely, 5 ‘large’, 10 ‘medium’ and 8 ‘small’), on the basis of total inpatients 
and outpatients of each hospital. Since there is particular interest in evaluat- 
ing the performance of a hospital relative to that of similar hospitals, an 
appropriate modelling strategy was implemented by forming two groups 
with the 5 ‘large’ and 10 ‘medium’ in one group termed the ‘larger’ hospi- 
tals, and the 8 ‘small’ and 10 ‘medium’ in the other, termed the ‘smaller’ 
hospitals. 

In addition to evaluating performance over a given year, there is the 
question of how performance is changing over time. One might expect 
some year-to-year variation in efficiency for each hospital and, indeed the 
likelihood of such variation suggests that simple comparisons of annual 
performance may be misleading. For example, Parkin and Hollingsworth 
(1997) found the measured efficiency of Scottish hospitals varied consider- 
ably from one year to another. To an extent the demand for health care 
is uncertain (Friedman and Pauly 1981) which means that given resource 
commitments, and the limited catchment area for a particular hospital, any 
significant local variations in demand (from that anticipated over the year) 
will influence measured efficiency. Consequently, it is preferable to average 
annual performance over a period of consecutive years, and then assess 
how efficiency changes between such periods. To this end we create two 
three-year periods by pooling the annual observations for each hospital (see 
Lovell 1993); period 1 (1986/87-1988/89) and, period 2 (1989/90-1991 /92). 
This means, for example, that the performance of a hospital from the ‘larger’ 
group in period 1 is compared relative to that of large and medium hospi- 
tals in each year from 1986/87-1988/89. 


Technical efficiency results 

The results revealed that larger hospitals in NI were less inefficient than 
smaller units and, over the two periods the performance gap widened. As 
table 1 illustrates, on average the larger hospitals maintained relatively low 
levels of inefficiency. It is estimated output could have been 6 per cent 
higher in each period given the level of resource utilization, suggesting 
limited scope for substantial gains in efficiency within this group. By con- 
trast, within the smaller hospitals there was an apparent increase in inef- 
ficiency between the periods — estimated to be 18 per cent in the second 
period as compared with 9 per cent in the first period. In addition, for each 
individual hospital we can benchmark efficiency performance. For example, 
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TABLE 1 Technical inefficiency 


Larger hospitals, Smaller en Larger BU Smaller hospitals, 





paS 1 period 1 period 2 period 2 
% % % 
Technical 6 9 6 18 


inefficiency 





one of the largest hospitals is estimated to be approximately 17 per cent 
less efficient then best performers of that group in the first period. 


Factors associated with better performance 

The DEA measure of technical efficiency provides a way to benchmark per- 
formance but for practitioners it may be helpful to identify those factors 
which are of most significance in explaining superior performance. Taking 
our sample, comparisons reveal that the larger hospitals were more pro- 
ductive in the use of medical and nursing staff in both periods (table 2). 

However, to enable greater insight into the factors associated with 
superior performance on overall efficiency a more sophisticated empirical 
analysis may be undertaken. We therefore regressed the technical efficiency 
measure (for each hospital) against variables that were thought likely to be 
correlated with a hospital’s performance. Given that the dependent variable 
(technical efficiency) has a lower bound value of one, following Ferrier and 
Valdmanis (1996) we undertook a Tobit analysis. 

Briefly, this revealed that the more efficient hospitals in each group were 
those with higher occupancy. Similarly, we confirm that a lower average 
length of inpatient stay is associated with greater efficiency. As was 
expected, poorer performance was associated with greater utilization of 
medical and nursing resources per case. Lastly, better efficiency perform- 
ance was associated with increasing hospital size, although in common with 
earlier work in this field (NHSCRD 1996), our results suggested that this 
relationship only held within a limited range. 

The results of the Tobit analysis are interesting in that the factors ident- 
ified above are almost consistently correlated with overall efficiency, both 
across different periods and within different groups of hospitals. In 
addition, the links between the DEA measure of overall efficiency and NHS 


TABLE 2 Input usage per inpatient 
Larger hospitals, Smaller hospitals, Larger coe Smaller ee 





penod 1 period 1 period period 2 
Inpatients /Nurse 27.67 21.98 29.28 20.46 
Inpatients /£1000 8.67 8.36 8 72 7.96 
expenditure on 
consultants 
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indicators such as average stay and occupancy suggest complementary 
roles for each (given that the DEA measure provides an estimate of a hospi- 
tal’s overall performance, while occupancy and stay are variables which 
are identifiable for managers and are found to be associated with 
superior performance). 


IW CAPACITY UTILIZATION 


The DEA best-practice measure of capacity utilization 

The DEA measure of capacity utilization provides an estimate of the extent 
to which a hospital is fully employing its capital resources relative to the 
utilization of capital by best-practice hospitals. Managers have an evident 
interest in measuring a hospital’s performance on capacity utilization, since 
under-utilization means that the average capital cost of treatment could 
potentially be reduced with improved performance. However, given the 
life span of investments in capital, any improvement in capacity utilization 
requires flexibility in the use of other resources. Clearly changes in 
resources are almost impossible in the short-term when there are limits on 
annual budgets and employment contracts in place (for several months at 
least) with labour. Therefore, the capacity utilization measure, in contrast 
to the technical efficiency measure, is more appropriate as an indicator of 
the relative performance of a hospital or group of hospitals from a longer- 
term perspective. 

Fare et al. (1994) demonstrate how to measure capacity utilization from 
the output-based DEA measure of technical efficiency. Firstly, they develop 
a way to measure the maximum proportionate (potential) increase in output 
when several inputs can be combined in variable amounts with a fixed 
input. The methodology is similar to that described above in section II, but 
relaxes the restriction that the amount of each resource is fixed for a pro- 
ductive unit. A measure of capacity utilization is derived by dividing the 
output-based measure of technical efficiency (when all inputs are fixed) by 
the maximum (potential) output expansion when capital is fixed but levels 
of other inputs are unrestricted. Since it is possible for a unit to fully utilize 
capacity, even though it is not technically efficient, this measure provides 
an estimate of capacity utilization which is not distorted by technical inef- 
ficiencies. 

In order to apply the technique to measuring capacity utilization for a 
hospital, we divide the technical efficiency measure obtained above by an 
estimate of the maximum proportionate increase in output when the num- 
ber of beds is fixed but number of employees may be varied. As beds are 
a proxy for all fixed capital, the capacity utilization measure reveals the 
extent to which these (capital) resources are employed relative to best prac- 
tice within the sample. 
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Capacity utilization results 

Table 3 illustrates that in period 1 capacity utilization was lower within the 
smaller hospitals with an average rate of 77.8 per cent, as compared with 
81.4 per cent for the larger hospitals. The results for period 2 indicate that 
performance deteriorated within the larger hospitals, such that both groups 
were operating at approximately 76 per cent of full capacity. It is interesting 
to compare our findings with the NI Eastern Health Board's estimate that 
1990/91 admission rates within the Board area could have been sustained 
with just over 22 per cent fewer beds, suggesting a capacity utilization rate 
of approximately 78 per cent (EHSSB 1993). 

Over the period 1987-1992 the number of beds available in the main 
acute specialities throughout NI was substantially reduced (NIAO 1993). 
Therefore, the fall in capacity utilization between periods 1 and 2 within 
both sets of hospitals presents an apparent anomaly. However, once we 
recognize the changing environment within which acute services are being 
provided, namely the trend towards shorter hospital stays and the 
increased prevalence of day procedures, both of which reduce the demand 
for acute beds, the anomaly disappears. 

Turning to the performance of individual hospitals, some of the lowest 
rates of capacity utilization were recorded for a hospital (Banbridge) which 
has since been closed. However, from this information alone it is impossible 
to discern whether closure was a response to the low rates in this hospital 
and/or to excess capacity within the surrounding area. Alternatively, the 
low capacity utilization may reflect a policy of gradually ‘starving’ this hos- 
pital of other necessary resources with a view to future rationalization. 


Input flexibility and improved capacity utilization 

We have noted above that flexibility in the use of other resources may be 
necessary for improved capacity utilization (and by implication better long- 
term efficiency). In particular, given the relationship between certain capital 
and labour inputs it has been argued that the availability of skilled labour 
may be crucial in maximizing the productivity of capital investments 
(Mayston 1996). Fare et al. (1989) have extended the techniques described 
above to enable practitioners to quantify the input adjustments required. 
More precisely, they demonstrate that the optimal employment of each 
input is revealed by the best-practice frontier, by the capital-labour ratios 
for those hospitals that are maximizing the use of their capital resources 


TABLE 3 Capacity utilization 


Larger hospitals, Smaller hospitals, Larger hospitals, Smaller hospitals, 
period 1 period 1 period 2 period 2 


Capacity 81.4 77.8 76.4 76.0 
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given current technology. Consequently, for each input and hospital, an 
input utilization rate can be found by estimating the ratio of observed use 
to best-practice use of an input (when the number of beds in each hospital 
is fixed). A value of one for this ratio indicates that the input is being 
employed at a level which is optimal, in the sense that the capital invest- 
ments can be used to maximum potential; it follows that a value of less 
(more) than one indicates that the variable input in question is employed 
in too scarce (plentiful) a quantity. 

To illustrate, we computed input utilization rates for NI hospitals to 
quantify how observed levels of resources compare to optimal levels under 
full capacity utilization. These have been computed for nurses and consult- 
ants, as significant changes in the employment of such staff will have the 
greatest funding implications. Moreover, as highlighted above, skilled staff 
are essential in the full utilization of capital investments. As an aside we 
note that over much longer periods of time one can make significant 
changes in all capital and labour resources and these can be considered as 
substitutes (Gray and McGuire 1989). In such situations, one must consider 
all input prices and available technologies in determining the most cost- 
efficient way to deliver a particular level of health care. 

Table 4 shows the average input utilization rates — in both groups the 
employment of labour resources was below the level necessary for full 
capacity utilization. For example, in period 1, the employment of nurses 
and consultants in the larger hospitals was 71 per cent and 60 per cent, 
respectively, of the best-practice levels. Although the pattern of under-pro- 
vision persists, there is a significant improvement in expenditure on con- 
sultants in the group of larger hospitals by period 2. In contrast, within the 
smaller hospitals, employment of nursing staff dropped to 71 per cent of 
the full-capacity complement. Overall, the finding that employment of lab- 
our fell short of the optimal level, combined with substantial spare capacity, 
may be interpreted as evidence of revenue under-funding and capital misal- 
location within the sector. It is relevant to consider Mayston (1990) who 
argues that the lack of substitutability in resources (both over time and 
between functions) has represented one of the key impediments to the 
efficient use of resources in the NHS. 

Inevitably, group averages conceal the significant variation in utilization 
rates both across hospitals for each input, and across inputs for a particular 
hospital. Therefore, the information provided by the input utilization rates 


TABLE 4 Input utilization rates 
5 8 


Larger hospitals, Smaller hospitals, Larger hospitals, Smaller hospitals, 


period 1 period 1 period 2 period 2 
Consultants 0.600 0.672 0.782 0.688 
Nurses 0.705 0 885 0.735 0.714 


ne 
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is of most relevance in considering the resource implications of expanding 
services within a particular hospital. For example, in NI, it is planned to 
concentrate acute services within six large hospitals, both to guarantee clini- 
cal quality and to ensure that capital investments are fully utilized. The 
input utilization rates for each of these hospitals indicated that although 
the provision of consultants was near optimal, there remained a relative 
shortage of nurses — there are obvious resource implications if services are 
to be expanded. 


IV LIMITATIONS OF DEA MEASURES 


Before concluding, it is important to mention the main issues raised in com- 
puting DEA measures of hospital performance and thereby highlight the 
limitations of the technique. As demonstrated, implementation of this type 
of analysis within the health sector requires aggregation over several kinds 
of services and inputs. Immediately this raises two possible sources of error. 
Firstly, the aggregation may be inappropriate and, secondly, some key out- 
puts and/or inputs may have been excluded. Newhouse (1994) details the 
problems where quality is not adequately accounted for by the measures 
of output and, further, where differences in case-mix across hospitals may 
be significant. Since differences in case-mix may be responsible for some 
proportion of the variations in input usage they can affect the measures of 
relative efficiency. Therefore, without a reliable measure of quality, and 
with aggregation over case-mix a necessity, it is important to ensure that 
the possibilities of these errors are lessened. In respect of our own study 
we have taken two groupings of hospitals operating under similar clinical 
and administrative arrangements. By doing this, we limited possible vari- 
ation both in the basic quality of care provided and in case-mix across the 
sample. To summarize, in assessing hospital performance, DEA measures 
are better suited to analysis over relatively short periods of time when 
unmeasured dimensions of output can be expected to vary little. 

Regarding inputs, we have not been able to include all inputs because 
of data limitations, but included those which constitute the majority of hos- 
pital expenditures (NIEC 1994), and so minimized obvious errors. Gener- 
ally, it is important to recognize the potential sensitivity of DEA estimates 
to data inaccuracies (Smith 1997). In respect of our own study we have 
found the estimates to be reasonably stable. In relation to model selection, 
Nunamaker (1985) notes that incorporating a greater number of inputs and 
outputs in DEA models means that more units are likely to be found 
efficient. For the practitioner there is an inevitable trade-off involved in 
deciding upon the appropriate level of disaggregation. The greater the dis- 
aggregation the lower the level of discrimination between efficient and inef- 
ficient hospitals, yet at the same time greater disaggregation provides more 
information about inefficient hospitals in the sense that there are many 
more efficient hospitals to act as peers. 

A further consideration when applying DEA is the possibility that the 
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efficiency estimates may incorporate endogeneity bias so that some portions 
of the estimated frontier may not coincide with the (true) efficiency frontier. 
Orme and Smith (1996) suggest such bias may arise when there is a feed- 
back process from the output of a public sector activity to the resources 
devoted to the activity. The argument may well be relevant in the case of 
hospitals where poor service provision and threat of closure often leads to 
local pressure for additional resources. 

Finally, in common with other measures of hospital performance, one 
must exercise caution before interpreting superior performance as necessar- 
ily indicative of better resource use in the provision of health care. For 
example, Baggott (1997) questions whether the recent reductions in costs 
of NHS acute services represent genuine resource savings or, whether costs 
have been passed on to other parts of the system. By the same token, 
superior efficiency performance by a hospital may have been achieved at 
the expense of increased costs for the individual user, or for community 
care services. For example, shortening the length of inpatient stay may place 
additional costs on GPs or on unpaid carers. Furthermore, Donaldson et al. 
(1994) argue that an expansion in a hospital’s output, and hence in its meas- 
ured performance, may not necessarily result in the provision of a desirable 
set of services. For example, the current increase in the admission of emerg- 
ency elderly patients in some NI hospitals (Taylor and McConnell 1994) 
will yield superior measured performance on both technical efficiency and 
capacity utilization (when resources are pre-committed), but a proportion 
of these admissions may represent an inappropriate choice of care. Conse- 
quently, given the considerations above, it would be desirable to have case- 
study information on hospitals, along with DEA measures, if one is to dis- 
cern whether superior performance represents true resource savings in the 
provision of appropriate care. 


V CONCLUSION 


As illustrated by this study, there are several advantages in adopting the 
DEA approach to assessing performance within the hospital sector. Since 
hospitals provide a range of services using several inputs, the DEA non- 
parametric framework allows us both to measure a hospital’s overall rela- 
tive efficiency and to estimate capacity utilization. The technical efficiency 
measure is obtained under the assumption that a hospital has a fixed level 
of inputs and so provides an indicator of a hospital’s performance over 
the short-term. By contrast, the capacity utilization measure, given that it 
provides an indicator of a hospital’s use of capital, assuming flexibility in 
the use of other resources, is more relevant as a measure of performance 
over a longer period of time when adjustments in staffing may be achieved 
with greater ease. In addition, both measures are defined relative to best 
practice within the hospitals of the given sample. As such, each can provide 
an assessment of comparative performance as desired by current policy. 
However, taking account of the limitations implied by the technical 
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issues, and the caution regarding any general interpretation, the results of 
any subsequent DEA investigation must be understood as providing indica- 
tive insights in the particular applied context. Nonetheless, the foregoing 
results illustrate how best-practice measures of performance can provide 
insight in the health sector. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND: A REVIEW SYMPOSIUM 





NICOLAI DOSE AND MATTHIAS FINGER 


This is the second of four articles reviewing some of the literature that is 
used for introducing students to public administration programmes in Eur- 
ope. Issue no. 2 (vol. 77) began with the Nordic countries. Issue no. 3 deals 
with Germany and Switzerland. We planned to include Austria but, appar- 
ently, there is no comparable teaching of public administration as a field 
in Austria. Individual faculty teach some out of interest, but there is no 
general textbook apart from a very legalistic book on ‘Verwaltungslehre’ 
dating from 1983. In the next issue (no. 4, vol. 77), we shall deal with Bene- 
lux, Britain and Eire, and finally, we shall complete this wide-ranging 
review with the Mediterranean countries of the EU in issue no. 1, vol. 78. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN GERMANY 


ae es 


NICOLAI DOSE 


Teaching public administration (PA) in Germany is defined by the different 
conceptions of administrative science. First of all, we have to recall that 
administrative science is an interdisciplinary or at least multidisciplinary 
area of study (König 1990). However, we can observe schools of thought 
in administrative science which stress judicial thinking and others which 
emphasize social science thinking. Moreover, in Germany we can recognize 
conceptions of administrative science with differing research focuses. For 
administrative science in a narrow sense, public administration is the object 
of research and teaching. Administrative science in a wider sense sees itself 
as a problem-solving science. Since public administration plays an 
important role in solving social and economic problems, its study is essen- 
tial for a wider understanding of the subject. Certainly, administrative 
science in this wider sense needs to be more than exclusively directed 
towards public administration. Knowledge referring to analysing social and 
economic problems and knowledge referring to the use of policy instru- 
ments must be included. It is no surprise that PA programmes concentrat- 
ing on administrative science in the narrower sense are, by and large, domi- 
nated by judicial thinking and methods; while PA programmes concerned 
with administrative science in the wider sense are more open to social 
science thinking and its methods. 

Starting with the German landmarks in teaching administrative science, 
we must look at the programmes of the German postgraduate school of 
administrative sciences at Speyer, the faculty for administrative science at 
Constance University and the programme of the faculty of economics and 
social sciences at the University of Potsdam. While the Speyer postgraduate 
programmes are generally directed at administrative science in the nar- 
rower sense, the programmes of Constance and Potsdam tend to concen- 
trate on administrative science in the wider sense. Of course, the Speyer 
school with its 19 chairs has the capacity to do teaching and research not 
only in its main area of public law and administrative science but also in 
the fields of economics, sociology, history and political science, being more 
or less targeted at public administration. This multidisciplinary approach 
of the Speyer school corresponds with the book Public Administration in 
Germany, edited by König and Siedentopf. Many contributions are written 
by members of the Speyer staff. Moreover, being themselves heavyweights 
in national and international administrative science, the editors succeeded 
in acquiring contributions from many of the most important scholars of 
public administration/public law from science and practice. Thus the vol- 
ume is strong in institutional as well as analytical analysis, encompassing 
every important aspect of PA in Germany and also including three articles 
about PA from an international perspective. Certainly, as it is written by 
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44 authors, it cannot be categorized in the same way as a textbook written 
by a single author; but this book is the most up-to-date comprehensive basic book 
on PA in Germany. 

The Constance public administration programme must definitely be 
included under the heading of administrative science in the wider sense. 
The original interdisciplinary approach is dominated by a political science 
perspective and by a management branch directed not only at public 
administration but also at employees, for example associations and private 
enterprises. For some time, the textbook The Governmental System of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany by Hesse and Ellwein was the basic book for the 
wider interdisciplinary approach of Constance. This textbook — with prob- 
ably the highest print run of books in the field — consists of two volumes. In 
volume one, a problem-oriented introduction to the German governmental 
system is given. It contains chapters focusing primarily on the historical 
bases of the German state; others deal more with public law, the institutions 
of the legal system and their analysis, and still others concentrate exclus- 
ively on PA. However, the volume emphasizes a political science perspec- 
tive, perceiving administrative science as an interdisciplinary undertaking 
and part of a wider political science. Volume two of the textbook contains 
valuable documents organized in an order resembling that of volume one. 
Here, for instance, the law on the German constitutional court, the rules of 
procedure of the federal government and the organizational charts of vari- 
ous public administrations can be found. At Constance, however, the basic 
class on administrative science in the narrower sense is widely based on a 
selection of articles, collected by the responsible teacher. When public sector 
reform is the theme, the Handbook on Public Administration Reform, edited 
by von Bandemer, Blanke, Nullmeier and Wewer, is used in Constance, as 
it probably is in many other comparable classes. While Wewer also has 
an impressive career as a civil servant, all editors have a political science 
background. Thus, their Handbook fits quite well into the Constance 
approach towards PA. In this book, 34 authors present articles on the basic 
understanding of the state and PA, on concepts of reform and management, 
and, also on the development of personnel, organization, and budget and 
outcomes-oriented steering. The volume is characterized as a handbook 
because of its composition: the articles are quite short and structured, pro- 
vide brief bibliographies, and give references to other articles within the 
volume. 

In Potsdam a relatively young and very innovative staff has built a mod- 
ern PA programme. This programme is more open to a social science per- 
spective than the Speyer programmes but it is not as dominated by a polit- 
ical science with a strong research impetus as the one in Constance. Here, 
political science with a public policy perspective, administrative science, 
and public management complement each other. Reichard’s book Changing 
Ideas in the Town Hall. New Steering Models in German Local Administration 
is characteristic of the reform perspective of the Potsdam programme. In 
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this volume Reichard presents a well-written survey of German develop- 
ment in new public management. The German practice of local adminis- 
tration modernization is widely influenced by the new steering models of 
the German Local Management Coop. (Kommunale Gemeinschaftsstelle 
[KGST]). Reichard, as one of the scholars involved in its development, refers 
to the respective reports of the KGST in parts of his book (KGST 1993). 
However, in contrast to the KGST report, he present examples to illustrate 
developments (pp. 73 ff.) and comments critically on some of them 
(throughout the whole book but especially in his analytic chapter about 
‘Chances and Risks of the New Steering Model’ (pp. 81 ff.). 

Indeed, in Germany, public administration is not only taught within pro- 
grammes which specialize in PA but also in political science, social science 
or business administration programmes. In the latter constellation, the 
respective courses, by and large, concentrate on PA in the narrow sense. 
For example, at the Humboldt University in Berlin, PA is taught as one of 
nine possible main study areas within a social science programme. Besides 
introductory classes on PA, courses on the various aspects of public sector 
reform are given. Integrated into a social science programme in Berlin, PA 
is taught from a political science perspective. The volume on Local Polity, 
Politics and Policy, edited by Wollmann and Roth, is an example of this 
integrated view. Wollmann, who holds a chair at the Humboldt University, 
but more importantly, is also a well-known political and administrative 
scientist, has combined his interest and long-lasting research experience in 
local politics and policy with his stake in PA. Thus, eleven articles of this 
book form one of six sections (pp. 395-570), dealing with the manifold 
aspects of local PA. Since most of the contributions provide well-written 
introductions in their respective sub-topics, ranging from communal 
finances to public private partnership, the volume has become what its edi- 
tors intended it to be, a basic book. 

At the University of Bamberg, PA is taught within a context dominated 
by political science or sociology. Moreover, students of economics can 
choose PA as an optional subject. The chair in PA, held by Hans-Ulrich 
Derlien, offers classes without a decisive emphasis, but which cover all 
main aspects of the subject. Having a sociology background, with a very 
strong and widely respected empirical experience, Derlien teaches PA with 
an interdisciplinary impetus. An international comparative perspective is 
furthered by various comparative research projects. It is no surprise that 
in Bamberg, with its interdisciplinary approach, both textbooks written by 
single authors are employed. Sociology of Public Administration by Mayntz 
has a strong analytical perspective, commenting critically on the important 
developments in the field. The other is a block buster of more than a thou- 
sand pages, simply titled Public Administration. While Mayntz is originally 
a sociologist, Becker, the author of Public Administration, is rooted in law 
and follows mainly an institutional approach. Of course, one cannot write 
a textbook on PA by sticking to a single discipline. Even so, the basic under- 
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standing of a scholar has to do with her or his respective scientific back- 
ground. Thus, while discussing every important aspect of PA, Mayntz is 
not particularly interested in all the judicial and institutional details. 
Instead, her book is strong on analytical concepts and abstract categories, 
on problems and the convincing presentation of empirical research results. 
On this last point, the book definitely benefits from Mayntz’ tremendous 
experience in empirical research. The analytical approach of the volume 
guarantees continued relevance, even though the 1997 edition is an almost 
unchanged reprint of the 1985 edition. Therefore, although the book is not 
up to date as Mayntz indicates in the preface, this is of minor relevance, 
considering the analytic quality of the volume, as shown by the continuing 
demand for it. For example, the Mayntz book is part of the reading list at 
the Social Science Faculty of the University of the Federal Armed Forces, 
Munich. There, the main study area, Public Law and Administrative 
Science, is one of three fields students can choose. Although PA is taught 
in combination with public law, most PA classes have a political science 
orientation with an interdisciplinary openness. Together with courses 
offered in sociology, economics, psychology and ethics, the overall pro- 
gramme has a multidisciplinary approach. Moreover, Mayntz’ text-book is 
also employed at the Technical University, Munich. There, interdisciplinary 
classes on PA are offered as part of a new interdisciplinary postgraduate 
masters programme on social science and technology, which give both a 
problem-oriented introduction and an analysis of the ongoing public sector 
reform debate. 

Above all, the afore-mentioned textbook by Becker is probably a key 
element of any reading list for a class on PA in the narrower sense. It starts 
in part I with theoretical considerations about PA and administrative 
science, including the discussion of basic writing, for example by Plato, 
Cicero, Gneist, Lenin, Weber, Simon, and ends with Becker’s own concep- 
tion of PA. While in part II the external organization of PA is dealt with, 
part II is dedicated to the working PA (decision and planning processes, 
implementation, analysis of the internal structures of public organizations, 
budgetary planning and control, knowledge technology and personnel). In 
part IV, the means of internal and external control as well as elements of 
change are thoroughly discussed. Because of its comprehensiveness, its 
interdisciplinary combination of theory and institutional facts, its highly 
differentiated structure, the very broad reflection of the national and inter- 
national literature and the very detailed index, the volume is rather more 
than a textbook. Certainly, many scholars of PA use it as a handbook and 
a dictionary on PA. Unfortunately, the book is also slightly out of date. 
However, when asked to work on a new, probably shortened (for students 
the text is sometimes too heavy to comprehend) edition, Becker stated, that 
he would not be able to write such a book again. Strangely enough, Becker 
teaches PA within an economic context at the University of the Federal 
Armed Forces, Munich and holds the only PA chair in a business adminis- 
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tration faculty. Perhaps it is necessary to be responsible for the whole field 
of PA in order to be able to write as a single author a textbook on PA. 
Bearing this in mind and taking into account the big effort it already takes 
to produce an up-to-date volume such as that edited by König and Sieden- 
topf, we might have to wait quite some time until we have a new textbook 
to hand, which can to some degree replace the older text-books of Mayntz 
or Becker. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN SWITZERLAND 
MATTHIAS FINGER 


This review will, first of all, highlight a paradox. Although Switzerland is 
a country with a strong and important administration (and consequently 
with a weak and fragmented political system), the study of its public 
administration specifically, as well as public administration thinking more 
generally, is minimal. This situation can of course be explained, which I do 
in the first section of the review. In the second, I locate the teaching of 
public administration in the context of the Swiss academic system and in 
the third section, I briefly discuss the two currently most used textbooks 
for teaching public administration in the Swiss universities. 


History and context 

The teaching — or absence of teaching — of public administration today in 
Switzerland must be seen in a larger context, characterized by the history 
of the country and its universities, by the state of the intellectual field, and 
by some linguistic factors. Indeed, Swiss universities — with the exception 
of the University of St. Gallen and a newly emerging university in the Ital- 
ian part of the country — can all be traced back to medieval origins and are 
divided along linguistic lines. Unlike Germany, where the social sciences 
were part of the modernization of the universities after the Second World 
War, the Swiss-German social sciences, especially political science, had a 
hard time establishing a separate identity from their legal past. And even 
in the French part of the country, the social sciences emerged only slowly 
out of public law. 

It is the Department of Political Science at the University of Geneva, cre- 
ated in the late 1960s, which today remains the only fully-fledged and mod- 
ern academic programme with nine full-time professors and approximately 
60 other faculty members. Most other universities do have political science 
programmes but, with the exception of the University of Lausanne, only 
as minor studies. Generally, there are no more than one or two professors 
in these programmes which explains why in every university, except for 
Geneva, public administration is not taught in its own right. Nevertheless, 
it should be said that at the University of Zürich, Professor Klöti explicitly 
deals in his research with issues of political institutional analysis, including 
(institutional) analysis of the Swiss administration. 

However, one must mention here the initiative of the late Raimund Ger- 
mann, then Professor of Political Science at the University of Geneva, who 
in 1982 established the Institute of Advanced Studies in Public Adminis- 
tration in Lausanne (IDHEAP - Institut de Hautes Etudes en Adminis- 
tration Publique). This Institute was conceived as a national institution and 
thus affiliated with the Federal Polytechnical School, as well as with the 
University of Lausanne. Though it teaches in French, almost half of its stu- 
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dents are professionals from the German part of the country, mostly from 
the federal administration. The Institute focuses mainly on the professional, 
continuing education of public administrators and civil servants at post- 
graduate level, leading to a MPA (Masters in Public Administration). 
Today, the institute has nine full-time professors and approximately 50 
other faculty and covers more or less all main aspects of Swiss public 
administration, offering an interesting combination of public policy and 
public management. 


Teaching public administration 

The above overview explains why there is so little public administration 
teaching going on in Switzerland, and why it is limited to a few courses 
in the French-speaking part of the country, i.e. at the University of Geneva 
and at IDHEAP. However, I will also comment on one course on public 
management taught at the University of St. Gallen. 

Public administration at the University of Geneva is taught, both at the 
undergraduate (two courses: public administration and public policy I & 
II) and at the graduate level (one course: public management) by Professor 
Paolo Urio. He became known in the 1980s as a specialist in the political 
role that public administration has played and still plays at the federal level 
(Urio 1984). Referring back to Max Weber, Professor Urio is basically inter- 
ested in the overall role and functioning of the state, in which public admin- 
istration is seen as a means of implementing public policy; hence the pre- 
occupation with the question of whether or not the administration is ulti- 
mately a neutral actor in the overall policy process. In today’s context, this 
preoccupation with the neutrality of the administration turns into a debate 
about whether or not new public management methods should be intro- 
duced at all, since this is said to subvert an otherwise pure process of public 
policy formulation and implementation. Neither of these three courses 
taught at the University of Geneva deals with organizational and mana- 
gerial issues, like the American approach to public administration, inspired 
as it is by the legal tradition in public administration. 

At the University of St. Gallen — formerly a business school converted into 
a fully-fledged university — public administration is not taught as a topic. 
However, Professor Schedler teaches a four-semester undergraduate course 
in the broad area of public management, dealing with international public 
management and administrative theory (semester 5), business-government 
relations (semester 6), (public) performance management (semester 7), and 
(public) financial management (semester 8). A specialist in financial man- 
agement in the private sector, Schedler has written his dissertation on new 
public management in Switzerland (Schedler 1994), and has since made a 
name for himself in the German part of the country and the federal adminis- 
tration as a very competent adviser in the field of new public management. 
Though originating in the private sector and working in an academic 
environment dominated by private sector concerns, Schedler has made, in 
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a relatively short time, a significant contribution to the field of public man- 
agement in Switzerland, thus creating some controversy with political 
scientists (see Swiss Political Science Review vol. 1, no. 1, 1995). Schedler is 
thus a typical representative of an Anglo-Saxon and managerial approach 
to public administration and management which is the one which increas- 
ingly seems to prevail. Indeed, most recently the newly created Universita 
della Svizzera Italiana has announced the creation of a postgraduate course 
in public management along the same lines. 

At the IDHEAP, the teaching of public administration is more diverse, 
because courses on management (e.g. human resources management, man- 
agement of information systems, etc.) co-exist with courses on public policy. 
Professor Germann, who died in 1999 and whose position has not yet been 
filled, taught a graduate course on Swiss administration and institutional 
policy. He was mainly interested in the institutional aspects of public policy, 
as well as in the institutional functioning of Swiss public administration 
(Germann 1996). As such, his course focused on institutional reforms, as 
well as on problems of institutional functioning, such as the lack of pro- 
fessionalism in a highly federalist country like Switzerland. Professor Ger- 
mann is considered the specialist on Swiss political and administrative insti- 
tutions, which he approaches mostly from a legal and at times also from 
a classical political science point of view (which includes federalism, the 
importance of the cantonal level, institutional issues, and institutional 
actors). He thus represents yet another approach to public administration 
in Switzerland, characterized by institutional considerations, rather than 
policy and managerial ones. 

As for myself, coming both from political science and organizational 
behaviour, I am teaching a graduate course as part of IDHEAP’s MPA on 
public management. In it I combine institutional aspects of the functioning 
of public sector institutions with new public management approaches and 
tools. As such, I am mainly interested in the transformation of public sector 
organizations, such as public administrations and public enterprises, into 
entities capable of competing and surviving in an increasingly dynamic 
environment. Yet, as a political scientist, I am of course also interested in 
how such entities will ultimately relate to and fit into public policy, the 
politico-administrative system, and a transformed state more generally. 


Textbooks 

Unsurprisingly, two textbooks seem to stand out as the ones currently most 
used in the teaching of public administration in Switzerland, namely Germ- 
ann’s book on Swiss public administration (Germann 1996), and Schedler’s 
book on the new public management (Schedler 1994), which both he and 
I use. In addition, Germann also used Chevallier’s Administrative Science 
(Chevallier 1986), which is an overall and very thorough introduction to 
administrative science, including a description of administrative insti- 
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tutions, as well as the function of the administrative apparatus. This book, 
it must be said, has a strong French bias. 

Germann’s book is basically an introduction to Switzerland’s administrat- 
ive institutions. It is designed as a textbook, containing, for the first time in 
Switzerland, systematic statistical information and various administrative 
institutions. Structured very didactically, it is available both in French and 
German. In it, the author presents, firstly, the basic administrative structure 
of the Swiss federal, cantonal, and communal administrations. This is a 
very helpful introduction to the basic situation of Swiss administration. Sec- 
ondly, the author presents and discusses critically the profoundly non-pro- 
fessional character of Swiss public administration, which can be seen not 
only at the local level, where this seems normal, but also at the federal 
level - witness the case of the extra-parliamentary commissions. Thirdly, 
the book offers a presentation and analysis of civil servants at the federal 
level, including their status, their unions and the way they are managed 
as a human resource. This chapter is particularly useful in light of the cur- 
rent changes in the legal status of the federal civil service. Fourthly, Germ- 
ann describes a series of reform and reorganization efforts taking place 
today at the federal level; this part, however, is to some extent already out 
of date, as the reform process has substantially accelerated since 1995. 
Finally, the book presents and critically discusses the complex functioning 
of the Swiss federal government. Particular attention is paid to the various 
reform proposals, which have been surfacing since the early 1990s. Overall, 
this is a unique and very thorough introduction to some of the administrat- 
ive institutions of federal Switzerland. Unfortunately, Germann was not 
able to complete the second volume, which was to focus on administrative 
federalism, para-statal institutions, as well as profound changes in adminis- 
trative control resulting from the new public management. 

At this point, Schedler’s book, based on his doctoral thesis, becomes rel- 
evant. Schedler has basically written a manual for the introduction of new 
public management methods - called ‘Wirkungsorientierte Verwaltungs- 
führung’ (i.e. the conduct of the administration oriented towards results) — 
into the various administrations, in particular at the cantonal level. His 
book, which is unfortunately only available in German, contains, at its core, 
a very systematic presentation and discussion of the various management 
tools, such as contracts for service delivery, financial management instru- 
ments, controlling and reporting mechanisms, as well as the new contrac- 
tual organizational structures resulting from the introduction of these tools. 
It is introduced by a presentation of the theoretical foundations of new 
public management and related concepts (quality management, lean man- 
agement, etc.), and concludes with considerations about strategies for the 
introduction of such new public management initiatives. Overall, Schedler’s 
book has been extremely successful, as it is the first systematic presentation 
of new public management methods and strategies in Switzerland. 
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THE MULTI-LEVEL POLITICS OF EUROPEAN ENVIRONMENTAL 
GOVERNANCE: A REVIEW ARTICLE 





ANDREW JORDAN 


The sheer number of books reviewed here is indicative of two compara- 
tively recent trends in European Union (EU) scholarship. The first is the 
emergence of governance as an identifiable focus of research along side polit- 
ical integration. Conceptualizing the EU as a neo-state rather than an 
experiment in international relations has served to open up an array of 
exciting new research opportunities which work across the traditional dom- 
estic-international divide in political science. Interestingly, none of the con- 
tributors has much time for the hoary debate about what the EU is (a 
regime? a proto-state?) or may evolve into (a federation? a sovereign state?). 
Rather, their pre-occupation lies in understanding how actors — broadly 
defined — within the EU go about realizing their interests. ‘Governance’ has 
not (yet) eclipsed integration as an identifiable sub-area of research but it 
has undoubtedly become a flourishing enterprise in its own right. The 
second is the growing popularity of the environment as a topic among 
European political scientists. With the Green Party installed in the national 
government of a European member state (Germany) for the first time ever 
and the EU taking an increasingly pro-active stance on big international 
environmental issues such as climate change, these are hugely exciting 
times for EU environmental politics. 

But barely years ago, the situation was very different. Scholars of 
environmental politics shunned the EU in favour of policy development at 
the national and international levels. At the time this seemed entirely justi- 
fied given the immaturity of the environmental acquis and its lowly political 
status relative to the ‘core’ areas of European integration such as agricul- 
ture, the Single Market and monetary union. Remember also that the 1957 
Treaty of Rome made no provision whatsoever for a common environmen- 
tal policy. Remote, bureaucratic and state-dominated, most self-respecting 
greens regarded the EEC (as it then was) as a violation of the core principles 
of green government. The adoption in 1973 of a Programme of Environmen- 
tal Action is now recognized as marking the formal birth of EU environ- 
mental policy, but the environment only really entered the ‘big league’ of 
European issues in the late 1980s when the Single European Act introduced 
a formal legal underpinning to the by then burgeoning environmental 
acquis. Nowadays it is impossible to understand national-level environmen- 
tal policy in Europe in isolation from EU environmental policy: the two are 
inextricably entwined. 

Why, then, is the EU addressing a set of policy concerns it was not 
specifically designed to address? The books reviewed here testify to the 
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enormous progress made in entrenching environmental principles in the 
acquis communautaire. But they also reveal some of the significant limits to 
further political integration in the sector — limits which have become stead- 
ily more apparent throughout the 1990s as the environmental acquis has 
matured to the point where it is itself a target for political opposition. 
Almost all the authors characterize EU environmental policy as being rela- 
tively unstable and inchoate, with a rapidly changing agenda, shifting 
decision rules and ephemeral coalitions of interest. Consequently, policy 
outcomes tend to be relatively unpredictable and the principles guiding 
action remain in dispute. It is probably this sense of dynamism and fluidity 
which attracts scholars, making the environment one of the most, if not the 
most, popular features of the ‘governance turn’ in EU politics. 

It would be unrealistic to expect any of the seven books to capture fully 
the many different facets of contemporary European environmental govern- 
ance. Instead, each addresses a particularly puzzling feature of European 
environmental governance structures and their evolving relationship with 
national political systems. The first centres on the question of sovereignty. 
Simply put, why have states surrendered control over so many aspects of 
environmental standard setting to supranational entities only then to find 
themselves periodically ‘firefighting’ proposals which they consider to be 
deeply objectionable? In other words, who or what actually drives the Euro- 
peanization of environmental standard setting? Is it the member states or 
supranational institutions such as the Commission and the European Parlia- 
ment? 

The Pioneers addresses this question directly, although most of the others 
touch upon it to a greater or lesser extent. Liefferink and Skou Anderson 
are especially interested in the role performed by the troika of ‘new’ mem- 
ber states — Austria, Sweden and Finland — which acceded to the EU in 
1995. The expectation was that they would provide a strong fillip to EU 
environmental policy at a time of retrenchment and reform, reinforcing the 
progress made by the existing ‘forerunners’ (p. 1), namely Germany, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. Norway is added to the six-country frame 
of reference because of its close association with the EU, although it is cur- 
rently not a member state. Following the precepts of ‘new’ realist thinking, 
the editors present European policy making as a reciprocal ‘two-level game’ 
(p. 3) involving the European and domestic arenas. Accordingly, they argue 
persuasively that in order properly to understand why states adopt parti- 
cular negotiating positions, analysts must investigate domestic-level factors 
such as constitutional structures, policy styles and the national economy. 
This framework is then applied to the seven country studies, the aim being 
to allow individual authors ‘to present the environmental policies of their 
own countries in a more explorative [sic] way’ rather than to impose a 
‘rigid theoretical framework’ (p. 35). 

On the whole the chapters themselves are lucidly and insightfully writ- 
ten, containing plenty of fresh material. This alone should guarantee the 
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book a good audience. Many of the chapters also draw interesting connec- 
tions between domestic factors and external policy positions. In identifying 
links between ‘high’ and ‘low’ politics, some succeed brilliantly in showing 
how the environment occupies the centre stage of politics in some front- 
runner states. For instance, widespread public fears that domestic environ- 
mental standards might have to be compromised to facilitate free trade 
helped tip the balance of public opinion decisively against EU membership 
in Norway, but ratification could easily have gone the same way in Austria 
and Finland. The chapters on the existing forerunners cover well-trodden 
ground but are nonetheless clearly written and full of valuable empirical 
detail about the mechanisms through which national interests are articu- 
lated at the European level. 

There are, however, a number of problems with the overall structure of 
the book. First, to my mind the editors push the ‘two-level’ framework a 
little bit too far considering the EU is not an international regime in the 
conventional sense. The emerging consensus is that while two-level games 
characterize some of the bigger ‘history-making’ decisions, ‘new’ realist 
theory is simply too blunt to cut into the detailed aspects of policy develop- 
ment and implementation. Second, while the country chapters follow a 
common structure only a few engage fully with the editor’s theoretical 
framework. This is a generic problem associated with many edited collec- 
tions but it could easily have been addressed by adding a concluding chap- 
ter. Finally, the book contains many predictions but few concrete examples 
of precisely how the new entrants have actually adapted to the rhythm of 
joint policy making. Had the editors delayed publication long enough to 
include a couple of short case-studies of recent (i.e. post-1995) items of pol- 
icy, they could have substantially extended the shelf life of the book. 

Ringing the Changes also adopts a two-level view of EU politics. In com- 
mon with Liefferink and Skou Anderson, Héritier and her colleagues ident- 
ify member states as the prime movers in the expansion of the environmen- 
tal acquis. In their view, state preferences are shaped by internal 
circumstances, as well as by historical policy styles and paradigms. How- 
ever, the book’s core argument is that the initial impulse to expand the 
acquis comes not from the Commission but from a particular member state 
trying to multilateralize its own preferred policy standards or style across 
Europe. There are, the authors claim, enormous ‘first mover’ advantages in 
being deliberately pro-active in Europe. These include lower adjustment 
costs and greater political certainty. Being first out of the blocks undoubt- 
edly helps frame the political agenda, but the European political system is 
far too unpredictable to guarantee that the final negotiated text will accord 
precisely with the initial strategy of the first mover. Rather, the protracted 
and multi-level process of accommodating all the various veto players pro- 
duces a ‘policy patchwork’ (p. 335) at the European level. Unfortunately, 
the authors leave open the more normative question of whether the unsys- 
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tematic grafting together of national regulatory elements is preferable to a 
comprehensive European scheme. 

Based on a detailed analysis of the behaviour of the three largest member 
states (France, Germany and the UK) across 12 key Directives on pollution 
from stationary sources, Héritier and her colleagues show that there is no 
‘structural winner’ (p. 2) in the continuing competition to set environmental 
standards. Thus in the 1980s, Germany successfully displaced its own acid 
rain policy onto the European level in the teeth of strong opposition from 
the UK. But by the 1990s domestic and international circumstances had 
changed, allowing the UK to set the political agenda in areas such as inte- 
grated pollution control and access to environmental information. 

The overall argument of the book is very persuasive and the empirical 
detail is deeply impressive, particularly in respect of the linking of Euro- 
pean and domestic-level factors. Admittedly, it is very difficult to combine 
secondary empirical material written in three different European languages, 
but over long sections of the book the text is unappealingly dense and 
would have benefited from a much firmer editorial hand. However, there 
are three more substantive criticisms that can be levelled at the authors’ 
analysis. First, the policy network theory they adopt is not adequately put 
to work in the case studies, which is disappointing given its current popu- 
larity. Second, their characterization of EU politics works well for an area 
like air pollution from power stations and factories. This is a cross-border 
issue par excellence in which ‘lumpy’, technological considerations are para- 
mount. It is a pity then that they do not go on to consider its applicability 
in other sub-domains such as wildlife protection whose functional charac- 
teristics and internal ‘logic’ are markedly different. Finally, the book charac- 
terizes the Commission as a somewhat passive ‘process manager’ (p. 12) 
whose task is restricted simply to progressing proposals selected from port- 
folios of ideas submitted by member states. However, this begs the question 
of why EU standards in domains such as water pollution go well beyond 

isting national standards. 

Elizabeth Bomberg’s illuminating analysis, Green Parties and Politics in 
Europe, of the role of green actors in European policy making goes some 
way to resolving this puzzle. By insinuating themselves in the European 
Parliament’s committee system and by lobbying directly the Commission's 
Directorates-General, she suggests that environmentalists have managed 
successfully to raise issues, shape agendas and alter policies in Europe 
beyond that originally foreseen or desired by states. Although the main 
trajectory of European integration is determined by powerful structural 
forces, green groups have, she contends, nonetheless secured important 
changes at the margins (p. 172) despite serious resource constraints and 
weak democratic representation (the Greens have never held more than 30 
of the 486 seats in the European Parliament). If, she argues, this seems 
unconvincing, then consider the counterfactual: would the acquis have 
developed nearly as forcefully or as rapidly had the greens not been snap- 
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ping like ‘moral watchdogs’ (p. 172) at the heels of states? From the books 
reviewed here, the answer is an emphatic ‘no’. 

Bomberg is mainly concerned not with explaining policy outcomes per 
se but with how the green movement has re-structured itself to exploit the 
new political opportunities created by the Europeanization of standard set- 
ting. Although the EU presents environmentalists with a hugely influential 
new forum in which to press their radical critique of modern capitalism, 
she argues that its bureaucratic structure and closed and highly secretive 
working procedures continue to violate the core principles of green political 
thought. The more pragmatic end of the green movement has responded 
to this ‘strategic dilemma’ (p. 2) by trading some of its more extreme 
demands for a place at the policy-making table, whereas those who have 
chosen to remain true to their green principles maintain a studied detach- 
ment, deeply suspicious of the EU’s incrementalist institutions. Over the 
years, the weaknesses created by internal feuding within the green move- 
ment have been exacerbated by constant organizational difficulties, severe 
resource constraints and deeply divisive clashes of personality. In the first 
half of the book Bomberg summarizes these historical tensions with admir- 
able clarity, showing how they have prevented Green parties from translat- 
ing huge popular concern into green political outcomes. 

Green Parties . . . is strong on the activities of the green MEPs in the Parlia- 
ment but Bomberg’s treatment of the burgeoning number of environmental 
pressure groups is somewhat disappointing. Clearly, pressure groups and 
green parties are also manifestations of environmentalism, but they are 
structured very differently, have their own constituencies and utilize differ- 
ent channels of influence. On the face of it pressure groups seem to have 
adapted much more successfully to the rigours of Europe than Green par- 
ties; not for them the anguished philosophical disputes which have sun- 
dered the Green parties. An unkind critic might even argue that Green Par- 
ties fails to lay bare the different dimensions of pan-European 
environmentalism. Do Green parties and green groups complement one 
another or do they work at cross purposes in certain respects? Are their 
activities co-ordinated or are successful outcomes more likely to be acciden- 
tal than the product of prior design? Indeed given that environmental stan- 
dards are now firmly locked into the acquis and the Commission has its 
own pro-environmental Directorate, DG XI, would it even matter if the 
greens lost their meagre representation in Parliament? 

The second puzzle, which runs through at least three of the books, con- 
cerns the long-term impact of EU environmental policy on national policy 
styles and structures. Is the EU producing a convergence of national policy 
styles or do important differences in approach remain? Throughout the first 
decade of EU environmental policy most member states either assumed 
that the EU had little impact on their internal affairs or did their best to 
block whatever effect it might have had by ‘going slow’ on the implemen- 
tation of Directives. It is now abundantly clear that in the EU, the member 
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states have an institutional entity which executes certain administrative 
tasks but which in turn has deeply affected the way they perceive and 
act against environmental problems. This relationship, which has been and 
remains genuinely two-way, is an important sub-theme of Ringing the 
Changes but it is not brought fully to the fore. Héritier and her colleagues 
detect a gradual shift in competence upwards to the EU, a re-focusing of 
pressure group lobbying and re-adjustment of national policy paradigms. 
Contrary to the intergovernmentalist predictions, they also claim that ‘the 
state in Europe is undergoing an ineluctable, often imperceptible process 
of change little noticed by the general public’ (p. 341). Interestingly, this 
argument is also born out by Holder’s analysis of the UK but is challenged 
by Liefferink’s extensive study of Dutch environmental policy. The obvious 
conclusion is that Europeanization needs to be understood as an historical 
process which unfolds along different pathways in different states. 

Duncan Liefferink’s conclusions are based upon a highly sophisticated 
empirical analysis of the development of Dutch acidification policy 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. Like the authors of Ringing the Changes, 
he too is intrigued by the ‘Europeanization’ hypothesis. Has, he asks, the 
EU gradually assumed control of environmental policy functions or do 
member states remain pre-eminent? Liefferink argues that the Netherlands 
presents an ideal case against which to resolve this argument. While not 
exactly an environmental leader in Europe, the Dutch are normally to be 
found in the vanguard of states pushing for higher environmental stan- 
dards in Europe. He focuses on a number of secondary laws including the 
Directives on large combustion plants, car exhaust emissions, fuel oil and 
air quality. To complete his problem set he includes ammonia from agricul- 
ture - an important policy problem in the Netherlands but until very 
recently a ‘non-issue’ in the EU. His decision to focus on acid rain is an 
astute one. During the 1980s, it came to symbolize a set of new and scien- 
tifically more complex environmental problems, including ozone depletion 
and North Sea pollution, which straddled political borders and could not 
therefore be solved by independent state action (Weale 1992). 

In the first few chapters he throws open the theoretical tool box of IR 
and finds it bare, adopting instead network theory as a means of capturing 
the complicated interplay of domestic and international factors which are 
such a beguiling feature of EU policy making. The rest of the book carefully 
relates the formulation, adoption and implementation of the different Direc- 
tives to the main research questions. On three issues Liefferink finds that 
Dutch policy was already well developed when the EU came on the scene. 
In one area, car emissions, the Dutch were forced to make adjustments as 
a result of German pressure. And on ammonia, EU policy lagged far behind 
Dutch policy. Looking across all the areas, Liefferink concludes that seizing 
the initiative has allowed the Dutch and the Germans to exploit the EU to 
strengthen their own domestic environmental policies ‘which themselves 
remained largely untouched’ (p. 181). On this basis he concludes that for 
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the ‘leaders’ the EU has largely supplemented rather than replaced national 
control. Liefferink is impressed by the ability of network theory to capture 
the multi-level character of European environmental governance. What he 
appears not to realize is that his findings powerfully confirm the arguments 
of a new generation of ‘new’ realists such as Moravesik and Milward who 
argue that the EU has ‘rescued’ and at times strengthened the state. In this 
respect, Liefferink misses an important opportunity to enter the current 
debate between adherents of multi-level governance and liberal 
intergovernmentalism. But this is a minor quibble; overall, the book is a 
fascinating and well-executed piece of scholarship, containing many sharp 
and useful insights. 

Holder approaches the same question from a legal perspective in The 
Impact of EC Environmental Law in the United Kingdom. Typically, lawyers 
tend to be more impressed by the ‘supranationality’ of the EU than other 
scholars. To the legal mind, the doctrines of direct effect, supremacy and 
compensation (Frankovitch) are suggestive of a steady ‘constitutionaliza- 
tion’ of EU law. While the EU’s legal system is probably the single most 
important feature which distinguishes it from conventional international 
organizations, political scientific and legal analyses of the EU have tended 
to proceed in isolation of one another. And so, sadly, it is with this book 
which, with the notable exception of one chapter, addresses itself almost 
entirely to a legal audience. Nevertheless, the author’s subject, the UK, does 
provide a potentially very contrasting case of integration to the Nether- 
lands. At least until the 1990s, the UK had a not entirely undeserved repu- 
tation for being the ‘Dirty Man of Europe’ and an opponent of higher stan- 
dards. The obvious question is whether the UK’s laggardly behaviour has 
translated into high adjustment costs and significant political pain. The con- 
sensus of opinion here is that the EU has introduced a greater degree of 
formality to British policy, forced the government to give a higher priority 
to protecting the environment and energized national pressure groups. Eur- 
opeanization has resulted in a fundamental shift in the national style, struc- 
tures and policy paradigms of British environmental policy (Lowe and 
Ward 1998). 

In her disappointingly brief introduction, Holder sets out the declared 
purpose of the book: to assess the impact of EU policy on the UK. However, 
this begs two important questions which the book leaves dangling. The first 
is how to disentangle the effect of Europe from other factors such as the 
‘greening’ of public opinion in the late 1980s. This point is raised explicitly 
in only one of the chapters on environmental assessment by John Zetter. 
The second is on what scale is the impact of the EU to be measured? Without 
some kind of typology, it is not at all clear from the chapters whether the 
authors are addressing bureaucratic changes, alterations to the framework 
of national law, more fundamental changes in the underlying philosophy 
of UK policy or some other range of impacts. 

The sense of incoherence is reinforced by the chapters themselves. Some 
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do try to reach a definitive assessment of the impact of the EU but others 
do little more than summarize EU policy in a particular field. The first 
section provides a very broad tour d'horizon. The most original contribution 
is made by Macrory and Purdy who analyse the Commission’s enforcement 
procedures and find them wanting in many important respects. The second 
interprets a number of emerging principles of EC law such as precaution, 
subsidiarity and proportionality. It is only really in the third section that 
the chapters, which focus on particular sectors such as pollution control, 
nature conservation and land use planning, begin to address the impact of 
the environmental acquis. Bache et al.’s account of the troubled implemen- 
tation of the Drinking Water Directive and Warren's analysis of European 
coastal water Directives both stand out in this regard, but the rest fall short. 
With no concluding chapter, the onus is on the reader to search for patterns 
and themes. And at £55 it compares very unfavourably with the locus class- 
icus, Nigel Haigh’s (1992) biannually updated Manual of EC Environmental 
Policy. 

Governance and Environment addresses a third puzzling feature of Euro- 
pean environmental governance structures: to what extent and why do ten 
relatively similar European states adopt different approaches to dealing 
with the same environmental problematique? This places the book, which 
stems from a workshop funded by the Norwegian Research Council, firmly 
in the domain of comparative politics, although the contributors are also 
concerned to understand the impact of supranational initiatives on dom- 
estic practices. The EU is added to the problem set on account of its growing 
importance, producing eleven ‘cases’ of environmental governance. In their 
introduction, the editors identify the variables which shape national policy 
paths, including geography and history, the major environmental policy 
incidents, pre-dominant institutional structures, state-society relations and 
so on. In doing so, the editors leave themselves open to the ‘too many cases, 
too many variables’ charge, although they do concede that their aim is to 
‘let each country speak for itself’ rather than imposing a common frame- 
work on ‘national self-understandings’ (p. 14). 

As a collection of insightful essays on national environmental policies the 
volume succeeds admirably. All the contributions are clearly written and 
some are outstandingly good. I suspect that it will be used for years to 
come by harried academics on the hunt for a quick potted summary of 
national policy developments. And as an informative and lucid summary 
of the development of modern environmental policy in Europe through 
different paradigmatic phases, the final concluding chapter cannot be 
beaten. But as a piece of comparative political analysis, the volume falls 
short on several counts. In the end, there are simply too many variables to 
be controlled for, and the editors are left casting around in the concluding 
sections for systematic findings. If there is a conclusion, it is that environ- 
mental governance has developed along different pathways and at different 
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speeds in different countries (the basic premise of The Pioneers), although 
important national differences in style and structure remain. 

The fourth and final puzzle is why is a regional economic grouping with 
extensive sub-national responsibilities such as the EU, so extensively 
involved in regulating global environmental problems? After all, the EU’s 
own institutional principle, subsidiarity, holds that decisions should be 
taken at the most effective level, which is the United Nations for most glo- 
bal problems. As has so often been the case in the history of European 
political integration, the Commission has been a prime mover in inter- 
nationalizing EU environmental policy, exploiting Court rulings and the 
political concern generated by international crises such as the ozone layer, 
to enhance its own role in global environmental diplomacy. To my knowl- 
edge, Jonathan Golub provides the first book-length treatment of the topic. 
His primary concern is with the relationship between environmental rules 
and economic competitiveness. How, he asks, have competitiveness con- 
cerns shaped environmental policy, and what options are there for seeking 
a better reconciliation of the two? The obvious merits of the book are its 
timeliness and originality. The underlining principles of EU environmental 
policy are currently being re-thought in response to claims that the acquis 
is inimical to the economic competitiveness of European business. New 
‘market friendly’ policy tools such as environmental taxes are in vogue 
and the Commission is actively exploring the scope for ‘softer’ forms of 
intervention such as voluntary agreements and eco-taxes. 

In his wide-ranging introduction, Golub concludes that the evidence to 
support these claims is at best equivocal. This observation runs with the 
grain of orthodox thinking among policy élites in Europe — the term of art 
is ecological modernization — which holds that growth and environmental 
protection can be mutually supportive. The authors of the case studies 
apply themselves to a disparate array of issues ranging from climate change 
and ozone depletion through to the export of chemicals and development 
assistance. It would be extremely surprising if competitiveness concerns 
had not bulked large in these areas — the chapters confirm that they have. 
But because the linkages are not addressed systematically by the authors, 
the book as a whole fails to arrive at a definitive set of conclusions about 
the circumstances under which competitiveness concerns ‘matter’ in policy 
making and when they do not. This is a pity because the chapters them- 
selves are insightful and well written, even if the rational for including 
them is somewhat unclear. Incidentally, Héritier and her colleagues would 
find several of them particularly intriguing, because they reveal the extent 
to which the EU’s international policies are also shaped decisively by 
national champions: evidently, the politics of the environment in Europe 
are truly multi-level. 

The books reviewed here attest to the vibrancy of environmental research 
in the EU. That they leave so many questions unanswered should not be 
a cause of despair; it simply reflects the speed at which the area is 
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developing in research terms. However one phrase is conspicuous by its 
absence from almost all of the books: sustainable development. Legally 
speaking, sustainability will become the guiding objective of the EU when 
and if the Amsterdam Treaty is ratified. Every sign is that the complicated 
political challenges which the sustainability agenda is raising have hardly 
begun to be faced up to by politicians. Political scientists should also keep 
a close eye on the metamorphosis of environmentalism into sustainability. 
It presages nothing less than the incorporation of environmental policy into 
the domains of social, economic and trade policy. For those struggling to 
understand the current politics of EU environmental policy the political 
implications of such a transition are truly mind boggling! 
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Evaluation is a relatively new practice that developed in the United States in a period of 
economic expansion and Great Society optimism. With the no-nonsense zeitgeist and legi- 
timation crises of governments, evaluation also took-off throughout Western European coun- 
tries. Evaluation now has its own professional societies, professional standards, year books 
and journals. 

In the handbook Evaluation for the 21st Century, Chelimsky and Shadish explore what evalu- 
ation will be like in the next century. The editors intend to prepare evaluators for the future 
by providing a description of developments Their hope is that readers will recognize these, 
be able to place them in context and perhaps even return to read about them in more detail. 
The Handbook consists of seven parts, 33 chapters and 542 pages including an index and short 
biographies of the editors and contributors. After a preface and introductory chapter the book 
begins with two chapters describing the history and the current political environment of evalu- 
ation. Parts two and three contain five chapters on evaluation, auditing and performance 
measurement. Five chapters are devoted to (inter)national evaluation in part four and followed 
by seven chapters on new topics for evaluation in part five. Part six is concerned with provid- 
ing a sample of the current methodological toolkit and part seven has two chapters devoted 
to the ongoing argument about the purpose of evaluation. 

The expectation 1s that the future for evaluation is assured. Contributors to parts two and 
three observe an increasing demand for evaluation and performance measurement under 
pressure from budgeting systems. The latter will bring evaluators into much closer contact 
with auditors, who are frequently asked to advise on how to meet the mandates required by 
law. This development is welcomed as an opportunity to further explore the distinctiveness 
of evaluation 

The particular identity of evaluation 1s usually defined in terms of determining value, but 
the Handbook shows that it is far from clear what this means. Chelimsky (ch. 1) distinguishes 
three perspectives on the purpose of evaluation. In the accountability perspective, evaluation 
delivers information to legitimate policy decisions. In the development perspective, evaluation 
is meant to foster improvements m institutional performance. The third perspective on evalu- 
ation is knowledge development. Here the central question typically flows from the 
researcher's previous work. The perspectives differ with respect to the questions they address, 
the preferred methods, whether and how the findings are used and the evaluator’s roles. 
Chelimsky finds the diversity worthwhile and emphasizes the responsibilities evaluators have 
given to the political environment of evaluation (ch. 3). Cook wants to overcome the frac- 
tionalization of the field and advocates a shared meta-theory. Other contributors emphasize 
that in the international context the first priority is to develop infrastructures where internal 
critique and discussions can take place about controversial issues and concepts. 

One of the coming transformations in the field will be the introduction of new actors and 
this is reflected in the selection of contributors. Half of them are working at universities, the 
other half can be found in the US General Accounting and other western national auditing 
offices, as well as in the World Bank, state and general governments, independent research 
agencies and a peace foundation. Another important development is that evaluation is becom- 
ing more international. Not only in the traditional sense of particular evaluators m individual 
countries around the world, but also in the sense of being more global and transnational. 
Developments in one part of the globe frequently affect people, stitutions and programmes 
all around the world. Evaluation is becoming more transnational because problems and pro- 
grammes often extend beyond national boundaries. Yet another development is the increasing 
array of things being evaluated; not just programmes, personnel, products and technology, 
but also massive human rights violations, World Bank loan programmes, foreign aid, defence 
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policy, nuclear power plant accidents and environmental interventions. Methodologically the 
most important development is the eclectic use and diversity of methods, including case stud- 
ies, empowerment evaluation, cluster evaluation and scientific realist evaluation. 

The editors expect that the confrontation with new actors and topics will challenge evalua- 
tors to formulate new methods, new organizational strategies and new conceptualizations of 
what they can and should be doing. In this context, Nagao’s chapter on the effects of global 
issues in the local community of Oguni deserves attention. He makes us aware of the fact that 
our evaluation practice is a historical and cultural product and that the western method is 
not necessarily the best. Japanese evaluation practices may be just as effective, and sometimes 
even better than American and other western strategies. He offers refreshing ideas about the 
purpose of evaluation (‘to inspire and even energize stakeholders’) and together with Stake 
is among the few contributors who dares to ask questions other than the methodological, 
technical and logistical ones. 

Political and value-laden questions hardly receive any explicit attention in the Handbook and 
this is somewhat strange in the context of globalization and the politically sensitive topics 
being addressed. What does it mean, for example, that most of the contributors received their 
training, education and socialization in North America or Europe? How does the western 
frame of mind and ethnocentric impulses affect findings? Most evaluators claim to be objective 
and neutral, but what 1s our role and responsibility in the context of highly sensitive topics 
such as human rights’ violation and environmental damage? Should we not at least openly 
discuss to whom and for what we are responsible and which ethics should mform our practice? 
In a world marked by plurality and dissensus the question arises as to what values and evalu- 
ation criteria should dominate an evaluation. Those of the donor countries and the World 
Bank or those of the local communities? Should we try to focus on the diversity of interests 
and cultures? And if agreement cannot be reached, or not in the time available, whose criteria 
for evaluating should dominate? Still another important question that is not addressed in the 
Handbook ıs whether the complexity of the objects evaluated does not overwhelm the specifi- 
cation of explicit criteria, lists and weightings, and require complex intuitive judgement 
instead? 

Evaluation for the 21st Century is a big book, literally and metaphorically. The texts are read- 
able, the format traditional. The content concentrates on the distinctiveness of the profession 
and the technical, methodological and logistical implications of the internationalization of 
evaluation. One will not find a critical and sociological analysis of evaluation as a source of 
authority for governments to legitimate decisions, such as offered by House in Professional 
Evaluation (Sage). Nor will one discover a critical reflection on epistemological, political and 
value-laden questions, such as dealt with ın Mabry’s collection, Evaluation and the Post-Modern 
Dilemma (1997, Advances in Program Evaluation, vol. 3, JAI Press). Only in combination with 
the books just mentioned will this Handbook give students, researchers and practitioners who 
are interested in the evaluaton profession a well-balanced view of the coming transformations 
in evaluation. 


Tineke A. Abma 
Erasmus University, Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


UNMASKING ADMINISTRATIVE EVIL 





Guy B. Adams and Danny B. Balfour 
Sage Publications, 1998. 233 pp. £33.00 (cloth), £14.99 (paper) 


Adams and Balfour have chosen a very important subject of study. It is mportant both from 
a political and a scholarly point of view. Concerning the latter they build their book on the 
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foundation that administrative evil is inherent in modernity and thus a part of the identity 
of the field of public administration. I believe they are right. 

The authors base their book on the assumption that evil is inherent in the human condition. 
Modernity has given evil an instrument called technical rationality which means ‘a way of 
thinking and living (a culture) that emphasizes the sctentific-analytic mind-set and the belief 
in technological progress’. 

Technical rationality normally exists in admmistrative organizations and may result in 
administrative evil. It differs from other forms of evil by being masked: ordinary people 
(administrators) are engaged in acts of evil in the organization without knowing it. Further- 
more, by moral inversion, that means that something (which is evil) is redefined as good, 
people may do evil acts believing that they are good. 

The intention with the book 1s to illustrate ‘some of the dynamics in organisations and 
public policy that mask administrative evil’. The authors are well aware of their very difficult 
empirical task, implying a lot of judgement and interpretation. 

Three empirical cases are studied, namely the administration of (1) the Holocaust, (2) Mittel- 
bau-Dora and Peenemunde (Nazi rocket bases) and Marshal Space Flight Center and (3) the 
Challenger disaster. The first case is characterized as ‘administrative evil unmasked’, and the 
two others as ‘administrative evil masked’. The authors have some doubts whether the third 
one really is a case of administrative evil. 

I believe that the authors’ misgivings about the cases turn out to be justified. To sum up, 
I don’t think that the choice of cases is very successful even if they represent very entertaining 
reading. As I see it, only the Holocaust is really a case of masked (not unmasked as the authors 
mean) administrative evil (at least for many of the actors involved). The Peenemtinde case 
is rather an example of unmasked (as against the authors’ masked) administrative evil: the 
organization was so small that the officials must have known how their slave workers were 
treated. The follow-up of the Nazi rocket personnel’s way into the USA-administration ın the 
second case is more an outline of evil people in a public administration than a case of adminis- 
trative evil. Concerning the third case, I have the same doubts as the authors ~ it isn’t really 
about administrative evil. 

I readily admit that it is difficult to find good alternatives. Perhaps an analysis of Kafka’s The 
Process and The Castle would do as a way of finding further categories of analysis? Otherwise I 
believe, as certainly the authors do, that long-term historical studies are necessary in order to 
make it possible to follow the structural changes that hopefully make administrative evil 
visible. 

The two last cases have a common theme: the rocket expert Wernher von Braun and his 
associates — acting first in German then in American public service. Somehow I got the feeling 
that the project started as a history of this group of people but that the authors changed their 
munds in order to present an interesting theoretical problem very seldom discussed by scholars 
in public administration. Maybe I am wrong. 

However, the problem as well as the authors’ discussion of it is very interesting indeed, 
and I mean that the book’s essential worth, which is considerable, lies in its more abstract 
analysis. The authors work with a scholarly literature, not often used by students of public 
administration, and are able to give a lot of sharp-sighted and useful analytical distinctions 
of the problem of administrative evil. I am quite convinced that those distinctions are transfer- 
able to other contexts. 

As administrative evil 1s connected with technical rationality it poses a fundamental threat 
to the ethical foundations of public administration and policy. In the last chapter there is an 
inventive discussion on how to handle this threat. An attempt is made, though preliminary, 
to find a solution by introducing a communitarian demdcratic perspective. 

The problem of administrative evil is related to a broad context of topical discussions of 
rationality and ethics. The authors discuss for example the lack of historical consciousness in 
the social sclences and the risks with the problem-solving approach in public policy analysis 

It is exactly the breadth of this bold attempt to place the problem of administrative evil in 
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the study of public administration that makes it worthwhile for all students of the discipline 
to read the book. 


Lennart Lundquist 
Lund University, Sweden 


UNDERSTANDING POLICY FIASCOES 





Mark Bovens and Paul ’t Hart 
Transaction, 1998. 173 pp. £20.95 (paper) 


Bovens and ’t Hart argue that the empirical study of policy frascoes is a very complex matter. 
Since the concept of fiasco is a social construct, the act of defining a policy as a failure or a 
success is inherently subjective and time and space related. Policy flascoes therefore “do not 
stand out as readily recognizable phenomena’ (p. 9). Then how can an attempt be made to 
understand policy fiascoes and how can lessons that go beyond the individual cases in ques- 
tion be drawn from them? 

According to Bovens and ’t Hart, such an attempt can and should be made. But one should 
always take into account that ‘analysis of policy fiascoes is not a politically neutral activity’ 
(p. 129). The major part of this book points out different biases that accompany the process 
of labelling a particular act of policy as a fiasco. The authors define a policy fiasco as ‘a negatrve 
event that 13 perceived by a socially and politically significant group of people in the community to be 
at least partially caused by avoidable and blameworthy failures of public policy makers’ (p. 15). Two 
main characteristics of (policy) fiascoes are: their ‘subjectively significant social damage’, and 
the fact that they are ‘highly politicized’ (p. 15). Bovens and 't Hart link the encountered biases 
to four distinctive, albeit not necessarily consecutive, steps that make up the labelling process. 
These four steps, or ‘layers of meaning’, are (1) assessing whether or not a negative event has 
taken place, identifying ‘what damage has been experienced, and by whom’; (2) identifying 
agents, looking into whose actions and what developments have brought about the observed 
negative outcome; (3) assessing the rationale behind agents’ behaviour, why did their actions 
lead to ‘avoidable failures’; and (4) evaluating agents’ behaviour, assessing who is to blame 
(pp.10-14). 

On the one hand, the authors identify a number of biases that are time, space and culture 
related. These biases are called social biases and are mostly connected with the first layer, the 
perception of an act of government as negative and intolerable On the other hand, the authors 
indicate a set of political biases that can be encountered in all four of the above-mentioned 
steps in the labelling process. Such political biases stem mainly from the basic philosophy of 
governance held by the ‘perceiving group’ or the particular analyst in question. This underly- 
ing philosophy has an impact on the expectations one has with regard to policy outcomes, 
on the definition one holds of what is controllable by government and what is not. To Bovens 
and ‘t Hart, the problem 1s not so much the existence of biases, but the fact that ‘they remain 
unrecognised and implicit’ (pp. 122, 152). That is why they conclude by quoting Majone, who 
stated that the task of policy analysis is ‘not to resolve fundamental disagreements about 
evaluative criteria and standards of accountability’ or to arrive at so-called objective results, 
but that it should ‘facilitate a wide-ranging dialogue among advocates of different criteria’ 
(Majone, as quoted on p 149). Finally the authors conclude with a plea for ‘frame-reflec- 
tiveness’ amongst policy analysts, so that an open, thoughtful and well-informed debate can 
take place with regard to controversial policy episodes. 

A more critical note, however, is that the reader at first glance gets a somewhat different 
impression of where the book will finally lead. When reading the preface, one might expect 
it to develop more along the lines of possible strategies for analysing and consequently 
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explaining why certain policy episodes are perceived by certain stakeholders as policy flascoes 
and why others are not. Bovens and ’t Hart are probably quite mght when they say that their 
intial question: ‘why are there so many policy flascoes nowadays?’ was not a very helpful 
one. Their ‘reframed question’: ‘Why have we become more inclined to understand public 
events and policy episodes as flascoes? Why has societal tolerance for misfortune, unintended 
negative consequences of public policies, and bureaucratic failure decreased 2’ (pp. 145-6), 
however, makes the reader wonder why the book did not examine whether this is really the 
case (have we indeed become more inclined to understand public events and policy episodes 
as flascoes?) and if so why? 

Bovens and ’t Hart give a short explanation for this by means of ‘the paradox of rising 
expectations’ and by the ‘paradigm shift in economic and political thought’ during the 1980s 
(p. 146). However, during the course of the book, they never went into detail on this subject. 
The elaboration on all the biases that can be encountered when defining a specific policy 
episode as a fiasco was illuminating and well illustrated with material from different case 
study analyses. The conclusion that policy analysts need to reflect continuously upon their 
own world views and the biases that accompany them remains well worth stating. What might 
confuse the reader, however, 1s the fact that the authors, during their argument, seem to shift 
from biases attributed to the ‘perceiving group’ which they mention in their definition of 
Policy fiasco, to biases attributed to a particular policy analyst The title and preface suggests 
that the focus of the book will be primarily on the perceptions of ‘the society’ or of significant 
groups within that society on controversial policy episodes and how and why the latter are 
actually considered as flascoes. In practice, however, it moves towards a cnitical reflection on 
what the analysis of policy (fiascoes) should and should not be, thus leaving readers in the 
dark as to how the authors came to analyse their initial question ~ albeit reframed — and how 
they themselves came to understand the analysed policy fiascoes. 


Anne Bergmans 
Untversity of Antwerp, Belgium 


UNDERSTANDING GENDER AND ORGANIZATIONS 


CO eS 


Mats Alvesson and Yvonne Due Billing 
Sage Publications, 1997. 254 pp. £15.99 


This book provides a well-informed and nuanced introducton and overview of the field of 
gender and work organization. The authors’ explicit aim is to inspire reflection and sensitivity 
towards gender issues. Rather than delivering ‘facts’ and ‘truths’ about gender issues at work, 
they suggest an mterpretive, open and broadly critical, even self-critical, approach. 

In the Introduction (ch. 1), we are given a first overview of the organization and gender 
area. First, not unexpectedly, the authors point to the importance of gender studies and present 
good reasons for combining these with orgaruzaton studies. The major task of gender studies 
is, they write, to oppose the persistent under-sensitivity and gender bias inherent in a lot of 
thinking and practices claiming to be gender neutral. Then, and definitely less expected in a 
book on gender, they point at the opposite problem, an inclination to be over-sensitive to 
gender, i.e. a tendency to see gender as relevant and decisive everywhere, to emphasize gender 
consistently, without fully considermg other important aspects and dimensions. This kind of 
reflective thinking, of problematizing the seemingly obvious, characterizes the whole book, 
and contributes to its credibility. 

Chapter 2 outlines various gender perspectives within gender research. The pros and cons 
of the different positions are discussed, and both possibilities and limitations are illuminated. 
After having reviewed prevailing perspectives the authors subscribe to a middle position lab- 
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elled as critical-interpretive. Their preferred view is described as a basic orientation rather 
than a distinct theoretical position, and as being influenced by insights produced by poststruc- 
turalist feminism as well as other modern philosophies of science, hermeneutics and vanations 
of critical social studies. Outlining their own perspective, the authors very carefully distance 
themselves from claims of superior interpretation, and from ideas about final and ultimate 
truths produced by research, and also from a poststructuralism which stresses differences 
and variations as far as possible. They advocate an understanding sensitive to variation and 
contradiction, underline the 1mportance of empirical studies and admit that empirical results 
are always contestable and open for reinterpretation; and they stress the importance of self- 
critique and confrontation of one’s own interpretation. 

Gender segregation is the theme of chapter 3. Theoretical explanations at different levels — 
the macro-level, the meso-level and the individual level ~ of the gender division of labour are 
introduced and discussed. The authors present empirical results to support as well as to con- 
tradict various explanations. Their conclusion is that there is no final explanation for segre- 
gation to be found. All explanations may offer some, although at best partial, illumination. 
Giving this much credit to thinking in terms of cause and outcome, the authors move their 
focus to what goes on in gendered organizational contexts, thereby emphasizing processes. 

' Chapter 4 introduces a social constructivist use of masculinity and femininity concepts and 
suggests it is an interpretive framework useful in analysis of gender patterns as well as other 
aspects of organizations. The concepts of masculinity and femininity are first used to under- 
stand the definitions of the identities of women and men. In chapter 5, the focus 1s on orgamza- 
tional culture and its gendered meaning. 

Leadership (or women in management) is the theme of chapters 6 and 7. Chapter 6 provides 
an overview of empirical research in the area and reflects on the variation and uncertainty of 
current research on the subject. Chapter 7 considers a way of making sense of these variations 
and inconsistencies. The authors identify four positions associated with different assumptions 
about gender and the nature of management/organizations: the equal opportunities, the mer- 
tocratic, the special contribution and the alternative values positions. They show that the four 
positions, or lines of argument, arè based on different assumptions about women and men 
being the same or different, and that their focus is on either ethical/ politcal or organizational 
efficiency concerns. Used as an analytical one, the model presented can help uncover contra- 
dictions in a seemingly consistent argument as well as correspondences with apparently con- 
trary positions. 

Chapters 8 and 9 argue for an integration of gender and other organizational themes In 
order to avoid gender of organization being reduced to a speciality for the already committed, 
A & B suggest a close interaction between gender and other perspectives. 

I find this book very inspiring. Moving beyond the polarized debates on gender in organiza- 
tions, the authors illuminate variation, changes, ambiguity, contradictions and confusions. 
Fully realizing that social science does not only study gender, but contributes actively to its 
construction, the authors take seriously their task to look behind apparently stable patterns 
and simple explanations. 

Integrating overviews and introductions with research contributions, the book is a combi- 
nation of research dissemination and a textbook. It should be interesting reading for students 
as well as for advanced researchers in the field of gender and/or orgaruzaton. As the refer- 
ences to literature are generous, it should also be very useful for anyone taking an mitial 
interest m the research area. For the commutted personnel admuustrator who is prepared to 
problematize taken-for-granted assumptions, the book provides an opportunity to recognize 
fully how complex and contradictory the field of gender and organization is, as well as some 
tools to make sense of it. 


Martha Blomqvist 
The National Institute for Working Life, Sweden 
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RATIONALITY AND POWER. DEMOCRACY IN PRACTICE 
a IaeNNUUSO 
Bent Flyvbjerg 

University of Chicago Press, 1998. 226 pp. £39.95 (cloth), £13.50 (paper) 


Bent Flyvbjerg’s book is a revised and translated version of the second part of a two volume 
Danish book. The Danish volume I encompasses a theoretical development of a methodology 
for the ‘science of the concrete’ and volume II is a case study of the implementation process 
of a European award-winning traffic plan for down-town Aalborg (a medium-sized town in 
the north of Denmark). The book under review is an English version of volume IT An English 
counterpart of volume I is forthcoming, and would help the unprepared reader to understand 
the arguments underlying the analysis. However, the current book will be reviewed here in 
its own right. 

The book is a narrative which basically shows that what at the beginning looked like a very 
ambitious, rational and much celebrated plan to improve down-town traffic produced the 
opposite effect owing to powerful interests (the mayor, the bus company, local business, the 
newspaper, the police) affecting the details of implementation and rationalizing their actions 
as they went along. The message running through the book is Nietzsche's ‘the devil is in the 
detail’, ie don’t look for grand gestures, don’t listen to what people say, look at what they 
do and how they do it. Moreover, don’t look at democratic constitutions if you want to know 
how democracy works, look at its practice. 

The book can be read at three levels. At one level it 15 a thorough implementation study, 
almost in the idiom of network analysis within political science, but without ever opening the 
conceptual toolbox offered by this tradition. Reading the book with these spectacles on one 
finds a detailed account of how policy formulations and grand sweeping agendas are but the 
first steps which only serve to set the stage for a long process of mplementation in which 
different interests jostle and form coalitions; then seek to define what the overall political 
programme actually means as well as pushing ıt into their preferred direction when it comes 
to real confrontation. 

At the second level the book is a very normative one, for which the catch phrase ‘double- 
loop Enlightenment’ 1s appropriate. The book strongly supports and defends the values under- 
lying a democracy built on free and open reasoning and equality of influence. But this idealistic 
view of democracy should be taught a few lessons based on the dictum that ‘power has a 
Tationality that rationality does not know, whereas rationality does not have a power that 
power does not know’. Therefore it is meaningless to write constitutions on the assumption 
that ‘rationality is power’: once we have figured out the rational solution, weighing pros and 
cons carefully against one another and thus finding the best solution, we all go away and do 
a8 we are supposed to do First, defining rationality in policy projects is a major achievement 
in itself The book shows how a specific solution to bus-transportation is brought forward as 
the only rational solution whereas others are suppressed as not worth even considering. 
Second, actors resort to rough exploitation of ‘naked power’ if, in a confrontation, their inter- 
ests are threatened. The book shows how a street formerly made ‘one way’, under pressure 
from strong business interests becomes a normal street to secure these interests, a process 
helped along by the police turning a blind eye to the de facto traffic. 

The authors’ solution to this state of democratic thinking is what I would call re-installing 
combative pluralism. Democratic nghts are not achieved in practice unless those who fight 
for them fight as vigorously as those who fight against them 

At the third level, the book 1s a methodological demonstration of the strategy of narratology. 
The author records what he considers ‘events’ in an emotionally detached manner, only asking 
what happened when and how, disinterested in explanations about intentonality. Thereafter 
the author arranges the events into a narrative structure which demonstrates ten points about 
the relationship between power and rationality. The aim of the narrative is not to be true or 
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false. The aim is to create a figure against which other similar processes can be compared: 
how close or how far are we from this figure and do/don’t we like what we discover? 

The book works on all levels; it is a clever implementation study. The criticism of democratic 
idealism is relevant and the narrative strategy has proved useful for highlighting decision and 
implementation processes in other infrastructure projects in Denmark. 

However, and this is perhaps because it is only ‘half a book’, it would have been helpful 
if the author had managed to be more explicit about the core concepts at the beginning of 
the book. It takes on board and plays with grand concepts: power, rationality and democracy, 
but leaves it to the reader to figure out how they are defined. Given the elaborate variations 
on the concept of power based on Machiavelli, Nietzsche and Foucault in the first volume, 
we are left in practice with a concept of power which is all over the place, i.e. subjective, 
objective, relative, naked and clothed, stable and dynamic. 

Some effort is made to signpost every chapter with evocative epigrams in the shape of 
dictums from great minds past and present. The book frames the mind of the reader and 
communicates the feeling that we are in distinguished company here, but borders on philo- 
sophical coffee table fashion and conceals the author himself behind the good and the great, 
as do all the American puffs on the dust jacket. This is not necessary; the book is like a good 
Christmas present wrapped up in too much foil and ribbon. 


Lotte Jensen 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 


STRATEGIC PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


ne 


Steve Leach and Chris Collinge 
Pitman, 1998. 154 pp. £19.99 


Nearly twenty years ago Steve Leach wrote a persuasive article in which he defended the 
rational model of decision making (Leach, S. 1982. ‘In defence of the rational model’, ch. 1 in 
S. Leach and J. Stewart (eds.), Approaches to Public Policy. London: George Allen and Union.) 
It is good to see that, in spite of the battering rational approaches have taken over the years, 
Leach has not lost his enthusiasm for trying to persuade public sector organizations, in this 
instance local government, to break away from reactive approaches to deal with the problems 
they face. 

This book, co-authored by Leach and Chris Collinge, is one of a series that seeks to address 
the needs of local government practitioners, provide guidelines that allow them to address 
the dynamic (and often chaotic) political, economic and social environment they now find 
themselves in and develop local government management in a way that is relevant and access- 
ible to those who work in it. More specifically, as the book’s cover broadcasts, this text seeks 
not only to explain the revival of strategic planning and management in local government but 
also provide practical tools to: understand ‘mission statements’; develop strategic initiatives 
in hostile organizational climates; link corporate strategies to budgets and gain political com- 
mitment to strategic approaches. 

Authors rarely have the final say in determining the publicity used to sell their book but 
it is fair to ask how far Leach and Collinge’s text measures up to these claims? To give them 
their due they make a good fist of it, locating their discussion in the academic literature of 
strategic planning and strategic management, setting out the difficulties of implementing such 
an approach in the current local government climate and finally offering a wide variety of 
examples gleaned from their own experiences of local government as well as from research 
done for this book. 

A challenge that can be made to anyone advocating a strategic approach for local govern- 
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ment in the current day and age is why this should succeed when the corporate management 
fashion of the 1970s (Bains and beyond) faded? The authors tackle this head on (ch. 2) arguing 
that whereas there were good reasons why past efforts failed, the current climate defined by 
financial constraints, service dispersal, enthusiasm for entrepreneurship and a call for com- 
munity governance requires strategic responses from local authorities. Indeed in a changing 
world a strategic approach is seen as ‘arguably the most important potential antidote to frag- 
mentation’ (p. 15). 

In their introduction Leach and Collinge note that good practice cannot be separated from 
good theory. The text is true to this aim as ıs the authors’ mission to lead the uninitiated 
through the thickets of confusing terminology and jargon that plague this area. Hence the first 
part of the book introduces readers to the essence of strategy and explains to them how stra- 
tegic planning and management have developed (chs. 1, 4). An informed polemic of why 
corporate strategy is essential in local government is followed by important chapters detailing 
the organizational and political constraints of developing a strategic approach in local govern- 
ment arenas (chs. 2, 5, 6). Beyond this a number of discrete issues are explored including 
mission statements (ch. 7), the linking of corporate strategies to council budgets (ch. 9) and 
the relationship of strategic management to organizational change (ch. 10). 

In parts this text is written with a missionary zeal. The authors really do believe that, after 
a decade or more of internal and external change, strategic approaches, for all their faults, 
offer a way forward. However, this enthusiasm is also tempered by an awareness of the danger 
of easy solutions and mantras which, in the past, have seen many a management fashion fall 
by the wayside. This is particularly the case with their assessment of mission statements, 
strategic visions and similar potential fads. In contrast the authors seek to unlock creative 
thinking amongst members and officers, offering as examples a variety of practical initiatives 
to deal with issues (wicked or otherwise) as well as ways of building up organizational and 
political support to carry reforms forward. 

In general the discussion 18 focused and clear although the last two chapters (on corporate 
strategies and budgets and strategic management and orgamzational change) run into the 
difficulties of trying to cram too much material into too short a space. However, these are 
minor quibbles The book comes close to achieving its objectives. It is in the main accessible, 
deals with a topic of contemporary importance and makes a committed effort both to explain 
this to the uninitiated as well as setting out the convincing argument that local government 
will ignore the message at its peril. | 


Bill Jenkins 
Untversity of Kent at Canterbury 


POLICY-MAKING IN THE EU. CONCEPTUAL, LENSES AND THE 
INTEGRATION PROCESS 
eee 


Laura Cram 
Routledge, 1997. 210 pp. £15.99 


The study of policy-making process at EU level still has many unanswered research questions. 
This is so because there is an important ‘gap between the studies looking at the general picture 
of European integration development and those of the day-to-day politics of EU sectorial poli- 
cies. Laura Cram’s book brings us a step further in trying to fill the gap by looking at questions 
lıke the entrepreneurial role of the Commission, private interests and the logic of collective 
action, and the impact of policy instruments ın this supra-national setting of policy making. 
These questions are explored in two very distant areas, namely social and technology policy. 
In this sense, the interesting cross-sectorial comparative exercise adds to the scientific relevance 
and overall coherence of the work. 
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The first chapter very succinctly presents the different theoretical frameworks for the study 
of the European integration process. Yet, the briefness of the chapter 1s perhaps regrettable, 
especially considering the ambitions of the book. Two particular aspects could have been 
introduced more extensively, namely the key concepts of the current theoretical debates (like 
multi-level governance, Europeanization, etc) with their theoretical backgrounds, and sec- 
ondly, the relevant institutional approach in EU studies. This latest aspect is especially relevant 
for the theoretical discussions in the book, but is only presented in the conclusion. 

The next two chapters study the EU’s social and ICT (information and communication 
technology) policies. Cram displays a deep knowledge of both policy areas, developing a well- 
documented analysis. By alternating the state-centric and non-state-centric perspectives, she 
argues convincingly against the first one by pointing out how the Commission has successfully 
managed to build up a EU agenda on each of these two policy fields, through its role as a 
purposeful opportunist. The otherwise excellent analysis has two minor shortcomings. The 
Commussion-centric explanation of the EU social policy development seems to marginalize 
the role of the European Court of Justice in this area. On the other hand, there is no clear 
distinction between the notions of ICT and RTD (research and technological development) in 
chapter 3. One way of avoiding possible confusion would have been to discuss further the 
relative fluid functional boundaries between both at the EU level. 

Chapter 4 explores the political and strategic choice of policy instruments in both policy 
areas. In so domg, Cram’s arguments follow Majone’s about regulation at EU level. Cram 
focuses here onthe way ın which the Commission has strategically used soft law as a pre- 
regulatory mechanism, ‘capturing’ the states in their political and diplomatic rhetoric to move 
further in the social field. This is perhaps the strongest argument of the whole book, because 
it seems to consider implicitly that the overall development of the EU social dimension 1s 
mainly an ‘unintended consequence’ for the member states. The analysis of ICT policy comp- 
lements the previous chapter by focusing on regulatory aspects of standardization, and devel- 
opments of the competition policy ın the sector. Here too emphasis is placed on the strategic 
use from the Commission side of these latent instruments in the late 1980s under a more 
positive political environment. 

The next chapter focuses on the role played by private interests in the policy process. In both 
cases Cram sees the role of the Commission as a decisive catalyst for collective action, acting 
strategically to attract and articulate interests. This is specially the case for social policy, where 
interests are generally scattered geographically and functionally, and lacking important 
resources. In the study of the ICT sector, Cram follows well-known studies pointing out that 
the alliance between the Commission and some large ICT firms in the early 1980s is the main 
explanation for the creation of research support schemes at supra-national level. Chapter 6 com- 
pletes the circle and addresses directly the question of the Commission as a purposeful oppor- 
tunist and as a multi-organization with different units, not always operating in unitary terms. 
All in all, the learning ability of the Commission, together with its skill in preparing the ground 
for future policy action, seem to be the major competencies of this supra-national institution. 

The institutionalist approach of the book has been translated analytically in an examination 
of the Commission’s role in the development of ICT and social policy. This Commission- 
centred institutionalism has both a positive and a negative side. The positive one, is that ıt 
provides the appealing notion of ‘purposeful opportunist’, which 1s undoubtedly the most 
suggestive element of the book. The negative one 1s that the role of other EU institutions, most 
notably the European Parlament and the European Court of Justice seem to have been rather 
marginalized under this approach. Rather than ‘conceptual lenses’ the subtitle of this book 
should have mentioned the analytical focus on the Commission’s role. I shall not hesitate to 
recommend this book to my students as a brilliant example of well-written, coherent and 
cross-sectorial EU policy analysis. 


Susana Borrás 
Roskilde University, Denmark 
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INTERAKTIVE POLITIK IN EUROPA. REGIONEN IM NETZWERK 
DER INTEGRATION 





Beate Kohler-Koch et al. 
Leske & Budrich, 1998. 310 pp. DM 48 


For a political scientist, Europe has not been the same since the gradual enlargement and 
strengthening of the European Union The national states, or member states, not only have to 
adjust to regulation agreed upon by the European institutions, they also face pressure from 
below from a plurality of public and private actors among which regions nowadays play a 
central role The research agenda on European politics has for some time been dominated by 
analyses of various functionally defined policy communities. However, studies on regions 
have so far been scarce. This volume, the result of a comparative European research project, 
is an ambitious attempt to overcome this deficiency, an effort to transcend the cultural and 
historical divergence of Europe and systematically compare the actual roles played by the 
regions. 

Although representing separate contributions by scholars from Germany, Spam, France and 
the UK, the book is not an edited collection of viewpoints on regions. On the contrary, the main 
research question, the relationship between European integration and national institutional 
transformation, is approached with the help of an integrated framework, emphasizing essential 
relationships and thus generating hypotheses. This model looks at the viewpoints of actors, 
ie. penetrating the benefits various public and private actors expect and eventually receive 
from choosing a European strategy. The resources at stake can be both material and imma- 
terial, both financial support and power within the domestic arena. The question of legitimacy 
1s particularly important for regions such as Scotland and Catalonia which, compared to the 
other regions dealt with in the volume, have been more openly demanding a stronger role 
vis-d-vis national government. 

The regions have been selected with the help of a topology which on the one hand focuses 
on the strength of the economy (weak, strong) and on the other, the constitutional structure 
(federal, regional, decentralized and unitary). The regions thus selected are Baden-Wurttem- 
berg, Niedersachsen, Catalonia, Andalusia, Lombardy, Sicily, Rhone-Alpes, Languedoc-Rous- 
silon and Wales. These regions, or rather the regional actors, were then approached with a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire, which may be helpful for students and academics preparing 
similar studies, got 1,250 replies which were then supplemented with over 200 interviews with 
major actors in the regions under study. The book consists of a total of eight chapters which 
deal with various questions of interest intermediation and the actual forms of institutional co- 
operation, mostly in a comparative perspective. 

Obviously the authors have to find a balance between comparative and specific elements 
and this has been done skilfully. We may ask, whether regional actors themselves can benefit 
from comparative analyses. Since the most recent enlargement in 1995, Austrian, Swedish and 
Finnish regions have been faced with the question, how to organize interest intermediation 
30 as to best serve the region. The role played by national authorities may however be decisive, 
jet me just point to the national government determined arrangements of structural fund 
implementation ın Finland. 

In the final chapter, professor Kohler-Koch summarizes the findings of the individual chap- 
ters so that although the regions have been gaining a more prominent role than earlier, we 
cannot speak of a radical transformation but rather of a qualitative adjustment. It 1s also 
important to acknowledge that although regions invest more and more in European co-oper- 
ation, transcend national boundanes and apply the European discourse, it is not a zero-sum 
game. Although the European Union can today still be characterized as a loose federation and 
not a state, its regulative power and redistributive competence have been increasing. As a 
consequence it is important to ask how the interests of the member states will actually be 
represented in the future. 
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In brief, the book offers a valuable contribution to the evolving literature on regions. The 
voluminous list of references serves readers interested in recent European literature on the 
regions and on European integration well. What strikes me is the abundance of research, done 
in various corners of Europe, which many times fails to reach a larger audience. One expla- 
nation, also highlighted by this book, is the fact that ın this time of ‘inner market’ and monetary 
integration, a linguistic divergence still prevails. 


Pekka Kettunen 
Abo Akademi University, Finland 


EU COMMITTEES AS INFLUENTIAL POLICYMAKERS 


M.P.C.M. Van Schendelen (ed.) 
Ashgate, 1998. 294 pp. £42.50 


Van Schendelen’s edited volume strives to explore the influence of EU committees on EU 
policy making. He brings together 12 empirically rich papers examining the role of various 
committees in the EU policy process. The chapters deal with three different types of commit- 
tees’ five non-comitology cases, five comitology cases, and two so-called Grand Committees 
(Committee of the Regions and the Economic and Socal Committee). The overall conclusion 
of the collection is far more differentiated than suggested by the ttle. The influence of EU 
committees on EU policy-making varies significantly and ‘much depends’ as one author put 
it (Pedler) 

Van Schendelen isolates four potential factors on which the influence of a committee may 
depend: first, the degree of institutionalization (formal power, financial and administrative 
resources), specialization (scientific and professional knowledge) and representation 
(composition); second, the effective internal functioning (formation of internal consensus); third, 
outside competition of other actors which strive to influence policy outcomes; and finally, process 
complexity which is strongly related to outside competition and consensus formation. 

The findmg that these four factors are relevant to the influence of a committee 1s neither 
surprising nor particularly new. Each of the 12 empurical chapters carefully describes the mayor 
characteristics and the functioning of a particular committee as well as the environment in which 
it operates. But despite their empirical richness, the case studies do not really allow the editor 
to draw any general condusions with respect to the central question of the book. Do EU commit- 
tees have an influence and what are the factors which account for such influence? Van Schendelen 
himself acknowledges that the observed variation in committee influence is the result of diverg- 
ing methodological choices which the authors made rather than a systematic variation in the 
four potential causes identified. Although the mtroduction provides a common analytical frame- 
work, the chapters vary considerably with respect to their level of analysis, the theoretical 
approach, the definition of the dependent variable, and the methods of measurement 

The committees are all different in their degree of institutionalization, specialization and 
representation as well as their internal functioning. As these potential explanatory factors were 
not systematically varied m the case selechon, it 1s almost impossible to infer something about 
their causal impact. The plurality of the cases may be less problematic given that the editor 
aimed for an ‘exploratory research’ whose main purpose was ‘not to arrive at generalisations 
but ... to come to more precise specifications of committee influence’ (p 18) But then one 
might be tempted to ask whether the title of the book is still justified. 

Finally, all 12 chapters face the problem of measuring influence as defined by the editor in 
the introduction. Only 1f a committee ‘affects the behaviour of another actor, can ıt be con- 
sidered to have influence’ (p. 17) Van Schendelen identifies six different methods of measuring 
influence, of which the most effective is considered to be a preference change of important 
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actors, such as the Commission, after a committee has taken action. But of those authors who 
rely on such a ‘before-after’ comparison, only one, Federiga Bindi (Committee of the Regions), 
also tests for alternative explanations, such as the influence of other, powerful actors. Most 
chapters employ a combination of different methods (resources, reputation, networks) But 
some tend to infer influence from the mere fact that important actors participate in the commit- 
tee, or, that a committee becomes active in the first place. 

Despite the limits, which are mostly due to methodological problems, the edited volume 
produces some important insights, which may be particularly relevant for future research on 
the role of committees in EU policy making. The case studies clearly indicate that the relevance 
of commuttees for the European policy process does not lie so much with directly shaping 
policy outcomes by changing the behaviour of actors such as the Commission. Rather, commit- 
tees fulfill various functions, which do not necessarily allow them to influence the contents 
of a policy. But they may have important effects on the policy process. Most importantly 
committees may serve as influence channels for individual actors and as arenas for the 
exchange of information, expertise, ideas, and views. On the one hand, committees provide 
another instrument for (some) actors to inject their interests into the EU policy process. There- 
by, actors may pursue strategies of both pushing or blocking the consensus formation in a 
committee. On the other hand, committees serve as a meeting place where actors can express 
their policy preferences and check out those of others. Moreover, informal relationships and 
a shared technical or scientific background often allow for a depoliticization of issues and 


not necessarily reflect the (economic) self-interests of the most powerful actors but generally 
agreed upon principles and values such as certain scientific standards. Thus, Jurgen Neyer 
finds that in the Standing Committee for Foodstuffs ‘arguing’ (deliberation) prevails over ‘bar- 
gaining’ (interest maximization) ın the search for agreement. Annette Toller, however, shows 
that such ‘arguing’ was completely absent in the Article 19 Committee when dealing with the 
recognition of the British standard It could be interesting to explore under what conditions 
committees are likely to rely on ‘arguing’ rather than ‘bargaining’ as the dominant mode 
of interaction. 

Finally, the issue of democracy, raised by Van Schendelen in the introduction and the con- 
clusion, merits further exploration Van Schendelen argues that the EU committee system bears 
some crucial elements of democracy by providing participation and representation of societal 
interests as well as by promoting competition and pluralism in the EU policy process. At the 
same time, some case studies point to important problems endemic in the ‘commuttee method’ 
of EU policy-making. First, only selected organized groups are represented. There is a clear 
bias toward the participation and representation of national administration and sectoral busi- 
ness groups. Second, the Commission as well as the member state governments may use cer- 
tain committees to crcumvent the opposition of interests represented in the committees them- 
selves and in the Council. Third, the closed and informal character of many committees which 
facilitates consensus impairs accountability and transparency in European policy making. 
Finally, effective participation and representation as well as competition and pluralism ulti- 
mately depend on the ability of committees to exercise systematic (although not necessarily 
direct) influence on the policy process and policy outcomes. The findings of Van Schendelen’s 
edited volume should be a cause of concern in this respect. 

In conclusion, the book, poses an important question and presents some interesting empin- 
cal insights. Unfortunately, there is little attempt to evaluate the findings systematically in 
order to arrive at general conclusions which go beyond the already known 


Tanja A. Borzel ; 
European University Institute, Italy and Max-Planck Institute, Bonn, Germany 
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GOVERNMENT IS US. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN AN ANTI- 
GOVERNMENT ERA 





Cheryl Simrell King, Camilla Stivers and Collaborators 
Sage Publications, 1998. 224 pp. £30.00 (cloth), £14.99 (paper) 


The purpose of this book, which is subtitled Public Administration in an Anti-Government Era 
is to stimulate the development of active citizenship and a more democratic public adminis- 
tration. As indicated by the title, the authors’ normative ideal is the republican; the empowered 
citizen, working in collaboration with the government. Although politically correct, the book 
would have been categorized as just another volume in the endless series of writings about 
new public management, had it not been the contributions from the ‘collaborators’, who not 
only have practical but also academic experience. The book is written partly as an anthology, 
partly as a dialogue between the collaborators, presented in separate text-boxes, and held 
tightly together by the two main authors King and Stivers. 

The book is based on the anti-government climate in the US, which is reflected in the lack 
of trust between citizens and government. This is partly due to the fact that the government 
is seen as being too powerful, and that its power is not used for the benefit of most of the 
citizens. The government is seen as remote and disconnected from ordinary life. The book's 
approach to these general and well-known problems is first: to give a brief historic background 
of the political roots of these feelings of distrust towards government and, second: to contrib- 
ute constructively by presenting ideas and examples of how bureaucrats and citizens can work 
together in a strategy of change. The historical part is an attempt to outline why this lack of 
trust has become so profound. This has not always been the case. Drawing the lines to Alexes 
De Toqueville and Thomas Jeffersson, to the ‘good old days’ in the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century, the authors remind us of a time with a high level of public activity on 
the part of ordinary citizens. Nevertheless, the lack of trust is deeply rooted in American 
political culture. The authors argue that without an understanding of these roots, it will be 
impossible to solve the problems we are facing today. 

One reason for the gap between citizens and government is the distance between the ordi- 
nary citizen and the political élite, which reduces the role of the citizen to that of the voter. 
Here the citizen’s role is more a status than a practice. Moreover, during the past 2-3 decades, 
citizens are increasingly seen as clients or consumers, as passive recipients of government 
services, rather than active agents in co-operation with public administration. Citizens as cli- 
ents have no real voice in government. There are numbers of examples, also from Europe, of 
false citizens’ participation, of techniques of participation, for instance public hearings, that 
are designed, at best, to generate input to keep citizens on the outside of the governance 
process. In some cases this leads to NIMBY - a situation where citizens become dissidents, 
organizing protest groups in order to be heard, working against rather than collaborating with 
public agencies. 

What are the recipes? In part II Stivers and King argue that both organizational and 
relational strategies for collaboration are necessary. A relational strategy comprises a rethink- 
ing of how we define the roles of the citizen and administrator when it comes to politics and 
management. The good will of the administrators and the citizens is not enough. Necessary 
structural changes include changes in the organizations and public systems within which 
governance is practised. Part II presents six stories which are academics’ and practitioners’ 
real-life examples of relationships between citizens and administrative agencies and processes, 
mostly from community planning experiments. The six stores are held together by an intro- 
ductory and a concluding chapter written by Stivers and King. The voices of the collaborators 
are heard in the six examples presented in between. The first of these examples, written by 
Mary Timney, is the most analytic one, presenting three models of citizen participation, rang- 
ing from a passive model where the citizens are not involved in the process, to a model where 
citizens are in control of the processes and decisions. A hybrid model is also presented, which 
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is the collaborative model where citizens and government work together. This is the model 
of compromise, and therefore more realistic than one in which citizens are m control. The 
three models are further elaborated in different settings during the remaining chapters. Part 
Ii also presents ample examples of the dilemmas connected with involving citizens ım govern- 
ment, such as Dolores Foley’s observations from a community planning project in Hawaii ın 
chapter 9. 

The book is well edited, with sufficient references to the relevant literature. The responsi- 
bilities for the democratization process ın public administration are placed in the hands of 
public administrators and front-line workers. Education is one implication here. The authors 
do not, however, draw any conclusions from therr reflections about more structural changes, 
for instance on professional educational schemes and practices. Despite this weakness, | 
believe Government is us will be of benefit to all students of public administration. 


Toril Nyseth 
University of Tromsø, Norway 


TEACHING ON AND BY THE WWW 
ieee a 0 cee a 
Teaching Political Science: http://www.apsanet.org/teaching/ 


This is the home page of the teaching WWW-site of the American Political Science Association. 
It 1s not solely onented towards teaching on and by the net, but the theme predominates. 
When you hit this page, you have four general possibilities. Syllabi takes you to a page that 
links you to a database of syllabi for political science; unfortunately, some of those are only 
available if one buys them - an outdated mode of thinking on the net! But there are many 
other pages you can link up to and be blessed with both fresh and seasoned approaches. 
Resources takes you to a page linking you to a large number of various WWW sites of interest 
to political scientists; some are set up by colleagues at their universities, some are standard 
links to courts, federal and state agencies, etc. The international section is not impressive; ıt 
only has UN, EU, and the US federal administration. As one so often experiences, some of 
the links are out of date and therefore elicit the ‘not found’ response. It ıs a large task for any 
webmaster to keep all links updated. Teaching takes you to a number of links on philosophies 
of teaching, and in particular there 1s an interesting link to the first virtual conference on 
advanced teaching in April 1999, the proceedings of which are both in printed format and in 
videos. Check it out! Finally, cvic education takes you to a home page for APSA’s large nation- 
wide project on civic education for civic engagement and responsible governance. 

Of particular interest to a non-American is, first, the Syllabi link which gives inspiration for 
the development of new courses as well as WWW-links specific to those topics. Second, the 
teaching home page has a link to four essays offering observations on experiences by American 
colleagues who have used the Web over some years. The essays themselves are just text, of 
course, and originally published in the September 1998 issue of PS: Political Science and Politics, 
but in this Web-version, the strength of the media is projected. There are immediate links in 
the text itself, and in the ‘bibliography’ there are links to other pages that are relevant to the 
topic. So hypertext is wide ranging and instantaneous. No need to go to the library! 

In these links, Jerome Young tells how to develop a cyber-class, i.e. a class that as far as 
possible uses the internet for getting information from and exchanging ıt with the teacher — 
this goes for syllabi, and links of interest for the class topics, over general assignments of 
reading material, to turning in papers for grading, and getting them back graded This requires 
a campus’ where all students have equal access to the necessary computer tools. Lynn M. 
Kuzma reports on a specific class on international relations and gives the reader quite an 
extensive series of stories about the mental and technical prerequisites for teacher and stu- 
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dents. Sue C. S. Crawford tells about how to make short assignments for students on the net 
and thus increase their present and future uses of the net. And G. David Garson takes us 
through a number of steps it is necessary to master in order to set up a Web-class, warning: 
‘Online courses can be invigorating, personally motivating, and highly rewarding, but not all 
learners reap these benefits. Computer-based learners are: comfortable writing, able to mot- 
ivate themselves to complete assignments, and have the requisite equipment and connectivity.’ 
Since these articles originate from 1998, and probably were written in 1997, some links may 
be outdated, but the general messages are of high value 

Coming from a small country, I cannot but envy the possibilities that seem to be on the net 
for teaching public administration in the US. But in my experience, there are more and more 
WWW resources on the net in Europe. What seems to be lacking is fora for collecting links 
to the various WWW sites, and for developing approaches to teaching on the net. I strongly 
recommend taking a look at the above site. It 1s not flawless, but it 1s certainly of help in 
getting transparency within the teaching profession. 


Peter Bogason 
Roskilde Untversity, Denmark 


AN OBITUARY: PETER SELF 1919-1999 


Peter John Otter Self was born in 1919 into a comfortable middle-class back- 
ground. His father was a leading civil servant of the 1930s and 1940s, Sir 
Henry Self, who was Permanent Secretary at the Ministries of Production 
and Civil Aviation, Deputy-Chairman to Lord Citrine at the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority for ten years, and Chairman of the Electricity Council. He 
was educated at the public school Lancing College, founded by his great 
grandfather in the nineteenth century, and then Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he read PPE and graduated with a first in 1941. His pacifist school- 
masters had a profound influence on him and their influence was judged 
the reason so many Lancing boys, including Peter, became conscientious 
objectors in the Second World War. After his tribunal Peter worked on a 
farm and then found work as a researcher to G.R. Mitchison (later a Labour 
MP and ennobled as Lord Mitchison, husband of the well-known writer 
Naomi). Before the end of the war Peter had found his way onto the staff 
of the Economist, where he specialized in local government, housing and 
agriculture. He also gave Workers Educational Association classes and lec- 
tured as staff tutor for the extra-mural department of the University of Lon- 
don. 

In 1948, through the good offices of Harold Laski and William Robson, 
recently promoted to be Professor of Public Administration, he began his 
long attachment to LSE, first as Lecturer in Public Administration (1948— 
61), then as Reader in Political Science (1961-63), and finally as Robson’s 
successor as Professor of Public Administration (1963-82). On taking early 
retirement he moved to Australia as Senior Research Fellow at the Aus- 
tralian National University, Canberra (1982-84), which he had liked on an 
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earlier sabbatical leave. He remained there as Visiting Fellow from 1984 to 
his death in March this year from cancer. 

He had periods of leave as a visiting academic at Harvard and Cornell, 
but Australia captivated him, especially Canberra which was an example 
of the kind of garden city and new town he loved. His commitment to new 
towns as a means of combating urban sprawl fuelled his academic interest 
in land-use planning. Town and country planning was the topic he 
remained most concerned about from his first teaching days, under the 
impact of Abercrombie’s plans for London in the era of post-war recon- 
struction, to his last books. His first book which made his reputation, was 
Cities in Flood (1957). Its message was that the uncontrolled growth of cities, 
left to market forces, produced horrendous social problems, and should be 
countered by new towns and regional planning of development. The state 
had a key role in promoting the public interest. His concern for town plan- 
ning arose from a passionate commitment to championing the welfare and 
rights of the poor, and love of the countryside. Active as a Fabian from the 
1940s, he argued that town planning would ensure that even the poor 
would have satisfactory living conditions, as well as preserving the best 
parts of the man-made and natural environment. Urban and regional plan- 
ning was the key for social justice and environmental enhancement. 

So important was his commitment to land planning that be became active 
in the Town and Country Planning Association, following the redoubtable 
F.J. Osborne as Chairman of its Executive in 1961 where he remained for 
eight years, and serving as Chairman of its Council from 1979 to 1983, 
advocating urban dispersal to ministers and officials of all parties. He knew 
the detail of the various laws and regulations, their impact socially and 
economically, and their administrative and political contexts. As an ardent 
walker he seemed to know almost every pathway in the country. He was 
appointed as an independent academic member of the South East Regional 
Economic Planning Council in 1965, being reappointed by various minis- 
ters, both Labour and Conservative, until its demise in 1979. His work for 
town planning led to him being made an Honoary Member of the Royal 
Town Planning Institute in 1978. His book Planning the Urban Region (1982), 
originally delivered as a series of lectures at the University of Alabama, 
summed up his reflections about regional planning drawing on data from 
a wide range of countries. It dealt with how government should be 
organized at a regional level. His concern for this issue made him an active 
member of William Robson’s Greater London Group at LSE, where his 
influence shaped its many publications and greatly enhanced its regular 
weekly proceedings. He succeeded Robson as Chairman in 1980. His parti- 
cular expertise lay in revealing the political and ideological values underly- 
ing arrangements for governing London. 

His first foray into public administration more generally was with his 
second book, the co-authored The State and the Farmer (1962), an early 
example of a pressure-group and policy-community study, showing the 
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significance of administrative politics. At LSE he took full advantage of the 
fashion for one-year masters courses by creating two that combined his 
chief academic interests: an M.Sc in Public Administration in 1965 and an 
M.Sc in Urban and Regional Planning Studies, both of which still flourish 
today and attract the mix of foreign and home students that Peter so 
enjoyed teaching. His seminar style of discourse, like his participation in 
committees, was Socratic, quietly questioning what others proclaimed in a 
tone of somewhat whimsical and undogmatic scepticism. His concluding 
five-minute summaries wove together the main points tossed out by differ- 
ent students into a coherent and compelling analysis of the topic under 
consideration. His lectures for the M.Sc Public Administration were turned 
into his most substantial book, Administrative Theories and Politics (1972). It 
ranged over the administrative systems of a number of countries, exploring 
the theories underpinning their processes, and exposing administrative 
dilemmas. It was a major work of synthesis of his wide reading and think- 
ing, of insight and originality, and of clear elucidation of the complexities 
of modern governance. 

He took a year off from LSE in 1969-70 to be Director of Studies at the 
Centre for Administrative Studies when it was being transformed into the 
Civil Service College. His reflective quizzical style and concern with theory 
reminded the impatient students they were back at university, whereas 
what they wanted were practical hints on how to be good administrators. 
He was unenthusiastic about generalist administrators, preferring the sys- 
tematic training of more specialized experts who would make greater use 
of research in policy-making. 

From the mid-1970s he became increasingly pained by dogmatists who 
propounded simple methods and a narrow focus to policy-making, and 
especially to the location of the third London airport. They were acquiring 
too great a hold on the social sciences and on advice-giving to governments. 
He dubbed then econocrats in his polemical book Econocrats and the Policy 
Process (1976). He felt there were more factors to be taken into account 
than the formulae and limited perspectives of cost-benefit analysts could 
accommodate. ‘Nonsense on stilts’ was his verdict. This concern led to three 
further books that exposed and condemned the narrow approaches of ideo- 
logues who propounded market-based solutions to social problems, Political 
Theories of Modern Government (1985), Government by the Market (1993) and 
his last work Rolling Back the Market (1999), completed only five weeks 
before his death. 

In Australia he received the recognition he deserved from both govern- 
ment and academic colleagues. He had been a victim of the spiteful coup 
at the UK Political Studies Association conference of 1973 that turned out 
its Executive. But in Australia he chaired the federal government's inquiry 
into local government finance (1984-85), and was the brain behind its report 
that expressed his fervour for decentalization and the use of general grants 
and a land tax to finance local government. He travelled all over Australia, 
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and was féted as the eminent guru he was. He was appalled at the Thatcher 
government’s attacks on local government, especially the abolition of the 
GLC and metropolitan counties, and the Treasury’s obession with con- 
trolling local government expenditure even if financed by local taxes bear- 
ing on local voters. In Australia his radical Fabianism was unleashed and he 
wrote a stream of articles and letters to the press. His enemy was economic 
rationalism. He believed there was a public interest, shared by all in the 
community, and not just the sum of the interests of individuals. Govern- 
ments were to promote this public interest, which could be discovered by 
research and judgement, not the application of economic formulae. 

In the UK Peter Self had seemed hesitant, even indecisive. He agonized 
that his decision to be a conscientious objector was an error. Having made 
such a large wrong decision, he was perhaps reluctant for years to commit 
himself so decisively again, even though his character was naturally decis- 
ive. His powerful and widely-read mind was masterly in assembling and 
ordering a mass of contradictory data about any issue. He could dissect a 
problem and question any proposed solution, but held back from asserting 
a Self solution. Australia seemed to give him self-confidence. 

Physically he stood out. He was immensely tall — six feet four and a 
half inches — which lead to him being called the Economist's ‘perpendicular 
correspondent’. He walked with a shambling gait, as if his long legs were 
impeded by his huge thick-soled brown shoes and hairy brown and green 
tweed suits. When sitting in a low easy chair his knees seemed higher than 
his head. Despite an overwhelming presence, his manners and style of 
speaking were gentle. 

Peter Self’s tribute to William Robson contains the following words that 
apply to Peter too: 


‘Modern academics aspire to a ‘scientific’ or sociological position, and 
often distance themselves from involvement in practical affairs or reform 
movements. There is, however, an inescapable normative element in the 
study of politics and administration. It is hardly satisfactory to concen- 
trate on processes without at least considering the ends which they are 
supposed to serve.... Now [1980] that students of public administration 
are recovering their interest in good government, and strengthening their 
links with public policy analysis, they can learn much from the example 
of someone who was both a diligent scholar and a tenacious idealist. 


G.W. JONES 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE STATECRAFT 
INTERPRETATION 





JIM BULLER 


This article subjects the Statecraft interpretation to critical assessment. It argues that, 
while Bulpitt has provided a parsimonious and stimulating contribution to our 
understanding of British politics, his work needs to be developed. More specifically, 
although the Statecraft thesis evolved out of Bulpitt’s concerns with the method- 
ology of political science, a neglect of ontological and epistemological questions 
has led it to propound explanations which are both reductionist and insensitive to 
empirical criticism. The article concludes by suggesting ways in which the Statecraft 
interpretation can be developed to take account of these weaknesses. 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the years, the Statecraft interpretation associated with the work of Jim 
Bulpitt, has made an important contribution to our academic understanding 
of British politics. More specifically, Bulpitt made an impact on the study 
of: territorial politics in the UK (Bulpitt 1982, 1983, 1989); Thatcherism and 
its relationship to twentieth century political development (Bulpitt 1986a, 
1995, 1996a); the race question in British politics (1986b); and British foreign 
policy, particularly Britain’s relations with the European Union (EU) 
(Bulpitt 1988, 1992, 1996b). That said, it is generally acknowledged that the 
Statecraft interpretation has its problems (for critical treatments of the State- 
craft thesis, see Layton-Henry 1986, p. 6; Rhodes 1988, p. 33; Layton-Henry 
1992, ch. 8; Stoker 1995, p. 103). Yet surprisingly, no general analysis of the 
relative merits and pitfalls of the thesis seems to exist. The main purpose 
of this article is to address this gap. It will be less concerned with evaluating 
Bulpitt’s empirical conclusions in any systematic fashion (although it is, of 
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course, impossible to critique the Statecraft approach without reference to 
the way it treats empirical material). Instead, the focus will be on the theor- 
etical issues and problems which arise from attempts to apply the Statecraft 
approach to concrete research questions. 

Attempting a critical analysis of any theoretical approach provides an 
immediate problem of analysis: what criteria should be employed for such 
a task? There would seem to be two issues at stake here. First, our criterion 
should be credible in the sense that it is generally recognized by thé aca- 
demic community in question (in this case, British political science). Second, 
the criterion should be appropriate in the sense that it should be applicable 
to the Statecraft approach itself. There seems little point in attempting to 
criticize Bulpitt’s work on grounds which he himself would not consider 
legitimate. Unfortunately, Bulpitt provides no explicit discussion of how he 
would like his own work to be judged, apart from suggesting that the State- 
craft thesis should provide a ‘plausible’ (Bulpitt 1983, p. 239) and ‘fruitful’ 
(Bulpitt 1995, p.519) approach through which British political scientists 
may assess *... the emergence, anatomy, and fall of Statecraft regimes in 
Britain’ (Bulpitt 1995, p. 520). 

In this context, this article will employ Bevir’s more explicit criteria for 
judging historical narratives. For Bevir, three ‘rules of intellectual honesty’ 
are particularly important when it comes to establishing the ‘objectivity’ of 
an interpretation: (a) whether the interpretation is able or willing to take 
criticism seriously; (b) whether the interpretation meets ‘established stan- 
dards of evidence and reason’; (c) whether the interpretation opens up new 
lines of inquiry rather than just blocking off existing research (Bevir 1994, 
p. 335). Bevir’s approach is not unproblematic, a point which will be 
returned to below. But, it arguably has the advantage of broadly corre- 
sponding with Bulpitt’s more equivocal criteria. For example, a plausible 
explanation should at least be sensitive to criticism, whilst meeting estab- 
lished standards of evidence and reason. Likewise, any interpretation 
Judged to have opened up new lines of enquiry could be described as fruit- 
ful. 

After summarizing the Statecraft interpretation, this article will provide 
a critical assessment of Bulpitt’s work according to the criteria discussed 
above. The main argument advanced here is that, for Statecraft to provide 
a plausible and fruitful analysis of the rise and fall of Statecraft regimes in 
Britain, it needs to be developed. Whilst Bulpitt has continually shown him- 
self to be sensitive to questions of methodology, his Statecraft approach has 
neglected issues of ontology and epistemology. Although Statecraft should 
be commended for its attempt to provide a parsimonious explanation of 
British politics, in its present form, it generates conclusions which are 
reductionist and insensitive to empirical criticism. Put another way, unless 
Statecraft rectifies these theoretical limitations, it will produce implausible 
explanations of regime formation and change in Britain which will block 
off rather than open up new lines of enquiry. 
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THE STATECRAFT INTERPRETATION: A SUMMARY 


As intimated above, it is erroneous to suggest that Bulpitt was unconcerned 
with the theoretical issues surrounding his work. In this context, perhaps 
the first point to note is that the Statecraft approach has its origins in a 
number of methodological issues and problems connected with the analysis 
of British politics. More specifically, the methodological problem providing 
the backdrop to most of Bulpitt’s work was how to construct a macro pic- 
ture of the workings of the whole British polity over time. In the early days, 
Territory and Power was concerned to provide a macro study of territorial 
politics in the UK. As Bulpitt pointed out, this analytical focus was much 
broader than many existing accounts of this subject area. It went beyond 
the traditional study of relations between central departments and elected 
local authorities. Instead, it included: 


... that arena of political activity concerned with the relations between 
the central political institutions in the capital city and those interests, 
communities, political organisations and government bodies outside the 
central institutional complex, but within the accepted boundaries of the 
state, which possess, or are commonly perceived to possess, a significant 
geographical or local/regional character (Bulpitt 1983, p. 52). 


By the end of the 1980s, this macro-analysis had been extended to cover 
the relations between British domestic and external policy, with the ‘Euro- 
pean Question’ receiving particular attention. For Bulpitt, the key question 
was: ‘In what ways, and for what reasons did the (Thatcher government) 
seek to manage the impact of external forces on the domestic political scene 
such that (its) general interests were either positively promoted or not 
adversely affected?’ (Bulpitt 1988, p.181). 

In attempting to answer this question, Bulpitt argued that politicians 
would attempt to create and nurture an ‘external support system’. Histori- 
cal examples of such external ‘supports’, ‘props’ or ‘zimmerframes’ include 
the Empire/Commonwealth and ‘special’ relationship with the United 
States. In their different ways, both ‘supports’ helped party leaders to pre- 
serve Britain’s public image as a Great Power, with beneficial spin-offs for 
domestic tranquillity. At the same time, each contained penalties and 
gradually, as the post-war period wore on, both were cast aside in prefer- 
ence for the European Community (now called the European Union). 

Whilst Bulpitt argued that macro-theory building should be a core 
activity of British political science, a number of problems were immediately 
apparent. The most obvious drawback was the sheer scope of the research 
implied by this focus. Put bluntly, macro-analysis required the student to 
‘know a little about a lot’ (Bulpitt 1995, p.515). More than that, s/he had 
to have some conception of how the various parts of the British polity were 
related and, how these relations changed over time. As already intimated, 
if macro-theory building was to proceed, a necessary development would 
be the breaking down of barriers between those academics studying 
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domestic policy and, the foreign policy research community in Britain. This 
requirement has become more pressing with the gradual ‘Europeanization’ 
of British politics, leading some academics to go as far as questioning the 
analytical separation of foreign and domestic policy (see for example, 
Clarke 1988, p. 71; White 1989, p. 6). While many could sympathize with 
this macro focus, the sheer pressure of time and resources militated against 
this line of research. Moreover, macro-theory building inevitably leads to 
generalizations concerning some aspects of the British polity, leaving prac- 
titioners open to charges of superficiality (Stoker 1995, p. 103). 

Faced with this methodological problem, an élitist, ‘top-down’ or ‘poli- 
ticisť perspective became an analytical necessity for Bulpitt. The only way 
the interested academic could possibly cover the broad analytical terrain 
demanded by macro-analysis, was to designate an actor or agent located 
at the centre of the British political process. For Bulpitt, analytical primacy 
was given to the behaviour of ‘the Court’ in office over time. ‘The Court’ 
is defined as: ‘... the formal Chief Executive, plus his/her political friends 
and advisers’ (Bulpitt 1995, p.518). Although this ‘actor designation’ 
appears to be very narrow, it was defended on the grounds that only ‘the 
Court’ will adopt a macro or general perspective when it comes to 
developing policy. Situated at the heart of the political process, these indi- 
viduals will be concerned less with the merits of suggested reforms in a 
specific policy area, than with the broader questions of how these reforms 
will impinge on existing policy in other areas (Bulpitt 1996a, p. 1097). One 
should add that ‘the Court’ is consciously chosen by Bulpitt because it is 
a ‘timeless’ political actor. Any macro analysis of the British polity over 
time will need a ‘temporally constant actor’ — one which is present in every 
period under study. It is because of this condition that ‘the Court’ is pre- 
ferred to other potential ‘actor designations’ which lack this ‘timeless’ qual- 
ity: ‘the State, “government” or the “core executive” (Bulpitt 1995, p. 518). 

This argument also reflected Bulpitt’s view that ‘bottom-up’ approaches 
to macro-studies contain real methodological problems from the point of 
view of practical research. Choosing one’s principle actor(s) poses numer- 
ous dilemmas, as such an analytical approach would seem to necessitate 
the incorporation of a plethora of groups, classes and bodies. It follows that 
‘bottom-up’ approaches (or ‘sociologism’ as Bulpitt called this practice) run 
the risk of yielding an unmanageable mass of complex, ad hoc and, often 
contradictory empirical evidence. Indeed, Bulpitt observed that analysts 
employing such methodology, often ‘put-off’ generalizations about the 
workings of the British polity as a whole, preferring to concentrate on the 
‘parts’ of this system. Bulpitt referred to this practice as a ‘micro-obsession’, 
a trait mostly associated with liberal democratic accounts of British politics 
(Bulpitt 1995, pp. 511-12). 

In this context, Statecraft is a key, operational linkage concept which con- 
nects the macro and the micro-level and makes the study of this relation- 
ship more manageable (Bulpitt 1995, p. 520). While Statecraft is an analytical 
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tool developed for the purpose of constructing a macro picture of British 
politics, a ‘total view’ was not promised by Bulpitt. Instead, one aspect of 
the operations of the British polity was prioritized and for Bulpitt, it was 
‘the politics of governing’ (Bulpitt 1995, pp. 515, 517). More specifically, ‘the 
Court’ will possess three things when attempting to practice Statecraft: a 
set of governing objectives (broadly to gain and retain public office by cre- 
ating and preserving an image of governing competence); a governing code 
containing a reasonably coherent set of principles, methods and practices 
by which these objectives will be realized; and a set of ‘political support 
mechanisms’ designed to facilitate polity management and assist the gov- 
erning code. These mechanisms refer to the functions of party management 
and the achievement of Political Argument Hegemony as introduced by 
Bulpitt in his 1986 Statecraft article (Bulpitt 1986, pp. 20-21; 1995, p. 520). 
In short, Statecraft is about the relationship between ideas and political 
practice; it is about short-term politicking or tactical manoeuvring. 
However, it is something more than these things. It is concerned with the 
possibilities for longer-term reflection, calculation and action within the 
structural constraints faced by any political leadership in office. 

As Bulpitt was at pains to point out, this Statecraft approach rests on a 
number of assumptions. First, it is assumed that ‘the Court will: “... nor- 
mally behave in a unitary fashion’ (Bulpitt 1995, p. 518), driven on alter- 
nately by feelings of fear, greed, ambition and party pressures (Bulpitt 
1996a, p. 1097). This assumption grows out of Bulpitt’s response to a more 
general problem of analysis facing his methodological approach — the prob- 
lem of ‘actor designation’. As Bulpitt himself acknowledged, a top-down 
approach necessitates that close attention is paid to the nature and location 
of ‘the Court’, to which primary focus has been assigned (Bulpitt 1983, 
p. 57). To this end, Bulpitt seems to have found the work of Frey (1985) 
particularly helpful. For Frey, when it comes to the problem of actor 
designation(s), one criterion is that the candidate chosen should demon- 
strate behavioural cohesion (Frey 1985, pp. 141-44). Once any form of 
methodological individualism is ruled out, it follows that the actors under 
consideration are likely either to be groups or organizations. The central 
issue here is under what conditions do groups or organizations become 
meaningful actors? For Frey, actors only become meaningful when they can 
demonstrate shared characteristics and behavioural cohesion. One could 
add to this some notion of shared interests and objectives — an obvious 
prerequisite for some kind of unity. Without these features, the actor under 
study is nothing more than an ‘aggregate’ of its component parts. Once this 
methodological problem is raised, it becomes clearer why Bulpitt rejected 
a broader concept of the state for a narrower one focusing on ‘the Court’. 
In order to fulfil this criteria of cohesiveness, the smaller and more exclusive 
the group the better. Of course, such a narrow actor designation runs the 
risk of generating rather limited explanations of public policy. This issue 
will be returned to below. 
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Second, Bulpitt assumed that the actors/agents under study will enjoy 
‘relative autonomy’ from the structural constraints which surround them 
(Bulpitt 1995, pp. 518-19). The structure/agent problem and Bulpitt’s treat- 
ment of it, will be discussed more fully below. Suffice it to say, Bulpitt 
accepted Giddens’s general position that agents and structures are mutually 
implicated in a dialectical relationship. Agents are purposive entities whose 
behaviour constantly reproduces the world in which they live. At the same 
time, the world is made up of ‘relations’ which structure the freedom of 
agents to act autonomously. Perhaps the key point here is that structures 
are not just properties which constrain the behaviour of agents. They also 
provide opportunities for actors to pursue strategies and achieve their 
objectives (Bulpitt 1988, p. 185). In short, autonomy is relative. It is a pro- 
perty which can be created or lost as the interplay of agents and structures 
unfolds across time and space. 

Finally, Bulpitt assumed that ‘the Court’ will normally behave in a ration- 
ally, self-interested way. As he himself admits, such an assumption has 
attracted much critical comment over the years. That said, if we discard 
the ‘classic’ model of rationality, whereby decision-makers ‘maximize’ a set 
of chosen preferences on the basis of all the information presented to them, 
this assumption can be defended. For Bulpitt, rationality was ‘bounded’. 
Policy makers will ‘satisfice’ choosing those options which are ‘good 
enough’ for their purposes and, at the same time, deviate as little as possible 
from existing routines and practices (Bulpitt 1988, pp. 1856). In short, 
rationality is a relational concept. What counts for rational behaviour at 
any one time is not just related to the preferences of the principal actor(s) 
designated. Instead, these preferences will be shaped by the institutional 
and ideological context within which these actors are working and, the 
weight of historical experience accumulated from dealing with previous 
policy problems. 

Whilst many academics would find this methodology contentious, the 
Statecraft approach has yielded a distinctive and parsimonious interpret- 
ation of twentieth century British political history. Bulpitt rejected the con- 
ventional periodization of British politics as portrayed by the Post-War 
Consensus thesis (for example, see Kavanagh 1990; Kavanagh and Morris 
1994). This explanation splits up the study of this subject matter into two 
distinct periods: 1945-79, the era of the Keynesian social democratic consen- 
sus; and 1979-90, the era of Thatcherism. However, for Bulpitt, to under- 
stand the behaviour of British politicians after 1945, it was essential to have 
some understanding of their motives and actions before 1939. Unlike the 
Post-War Consensus thesis, the first distinctive trait of the Statecraft 
interpretation is its explicit attempt to bring the analysis of the inter-war 
period ‘back in from the cold’ (Bulpitt 1996a, p. 1093). This leads to an 
account which splits the development of twentieth century British politics 
into three Statecraft regimes: 1924-61; 1961-79; 1979-1990. Constraints 
of space make it impossible to do justice to the intricacies of Bulpitt’s 
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narrative. What follows then, is a superficial attempt to highlight some of 
the more essential themes of his work. 


1924-61 

As already intimated, Statecraft is essentially about governing. Its main 
focus is explaining how party politicians attempt to gain and retain office 
through the creation of an image of governing competence. For Bulpitt, the 
traditional means to governing competence, was the creation and mainte- 
nance of governing autonomy (space and freedom) over ‘High Politics’. 
Strictly speaking, ‘High Politics’ refers to issues or subjects considered to 
be important by ‘the Court’ at any one time. Historically, these areas usually 
included foreign and defence policy and increasingly, broad areas of macro- 
economic policy. To implement these broad governing objectives during 
this period, ‘the Court’ developed a governing code which stressed the 
principles of rule-based economic policy, automatism and peripheralization 
of ‘Low Politics’ — matters deemed to be too dull, time consuming or awk- 
ward to deal with. A rule-based economic framework offered two advan- 
tages: a domestic discipline which would constrain the various demands 
of societal groups; and a set of policy instruments which allowed the econ- 
omy to be run almost on automatic pilot, leaving ‘the Court’ time and space 
to focus on other issues. In this context, neo-classical economic theory, with 
its prescription of balanced budgets, fixed exchange rates and low and 
stable inflation, provided exactly the sort of policy framework to ‘support’ 
this governing strategy. The need for discretionary, interventionist supply- 
side policies bringing national politicians into contact with societal groups 
could be avoided. To the extent that a more active policy was required, 
responsibility was ‘hived-off’ onto ‘local collaborators’ (business leaders, 
local authorities and various ad hoc bodies) who were given substantial 
reciprocal autonomy as long as their actions did not interfere with national 
prerogatives (Bulpitt 1983, pp. 3, 134-63, 1996a, pp. 1100-5). Finally, the role 
of external policy was to support this division of labour or Dual Polity. 
More particularly, the Empire/Commonwealth provided an important 
external outlet for exports in the absence of a supply-side economic strat- 
egy, while the ‘special’ relationship helped preserve Britain’s public image 
of a great power, thus further defusing pressure for institutional reform 
(Bulpitt 1988, pp. 188-89). 


1961-79 

According to Bulpitt, by the 1960s, this Dual Polity had come under real 
strain, prompting changes to the Statecraft of ‘the Court’. The backdrop to 
this change was the increasing public perception of British decline and, the 
subsequent pressures for some kind of policy response. ‘The Court’s’ reac- 
tion was to institute a new interventionist, supply-side economic strategy 
aimed at modernizing Britain’s economic and political institutions. More 
specifically, all governments to a greater or lesser extent, experimented with 
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national planning, prices and incomes policies and industrial relations legis- 
lation. At the same time, local government did not escape this drive for 
modernization. As the period wore on, a new emphasis on the control of 
public expenditure dictated that ‘the Court’ intervene increasingly in local 
affairs in order to control local government finance. For Bulpitt, the State- 
craft implications were deleterious. As discretion and centralization increas- 
ingly replaced the old governing principles of automatism, peripheraliz- 
ation and rule-based policy frameworks, governors became increasingly — 
overwhelmed by the competing demands of various societal groups. This 
led to the politicization of British politics and a concomitant decline in ‘the 
Court’s’ autonomy and reputation for governing competence (Bulpitt 1983, 
pp. 164-99). Of course, developments on the international front did not 
help. This period also witnessed the collapse of the old external support 
system, as relations with the Commonwealth and the US gradually fell into 
decline (Bulpitt 1988, pp. 189-91). Unfortunately, whilst British parties were 
able to find a replacement in the European Community (now the European 
Union), this supranational regional body only contributed to the politiciz- 
ation of domestic politics by setting-off intra-party conflict, particularly 
within the Labour Party (Robins 1979). 


1979-90 

Understood in this way, ‘Thatcherism’ did not represent a radical break 
with past policy practice for Bulpitt. In Statecraft terms, it is best explained 
as an attempt by the Conservative Party leadership to re-establish the bene- 
fits of governing autonomy through the reconstruction of a governing code 
which once again emphasized the merits of rule-based economic manage- 
ment and the peripheralization of ‘Low Politics’. In policy terms, this gov- 
erning strategy was supported by monetarism, particularly the Medium 
Term Financial Strategy (MTFS). This scheme resurrected the old objectives 
of sound money and low inflation and, instituted a domestic framework 
of rules and targets through which such objectives were to be implemented. 
At the same time, discretionary economic management could be minimized, 
planning and incomes policies dropped and, direct and continuous contact 
with domestic groups avoided (Bulpitt 1986, pp. 31-38). In another move 
which paralleled the old Dual Polity, ‘the Court’ attempted to recreate a 
compliant class of local collaborators in the periphery onto which responsi- 
bility for ‘Low Politics’ could be ‘off-loaded’. However, progress in this 
area proved to be hard going, with continued centralization remaining 
necessary to discipline local authorities into playing this role (Bulpitt 1989, 
pp. 67-72). More awkwardly, by the mid-1980s, the MTFS had become dis- 
credited, leading a significant ‘fraction’ of ‘the Court’ to push for the Euro- 
peanization of this autonomy strategy. For them, the Exchange Rate Mech- 
anism (ERM) represented an even better rule-based framework, because 
it was geographically one step removed from domestic politics. This call 
provoked a bitter split with the Thatcherites who argued that the ERM was 
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merely a staging post to the creation of a single currency. In ‘hiving-off 
all responsibility for monetary policy onto unelected and unaccountable 
European institutions, politicians ran the risk of boxing themselves into a 
policy which might not reflect the needs of the British economy. The elec- 
toral consequences of this complete loss of autonomy could be nasty 
(Bulpitt 1992, pp. 266-67, 1996b, p. 255). If anything, Black Wednesday 
seemed to confirm the plausibility of these fears. In other words, Bulpitt’s 
work implies that the splits within the Conservative Party over Europe in 
the 1990s, are best explained as divisions over the future direction of State- 
craft within this regional organization (Bulpitt 1996b, p. 251). 

One final distinctive trait of Bulpitt’s work was its conservative and 
rather uncritical account of British governance. For Bulpitt, it was not the 
job of analysts to blame politicians for being stupid or immoral, or indeed 
to preach for reforms: all such normative ‘crap’ should be excluded from 
the discipline of political science (Bulpitt 1995, p.512, 1996a, p. 1098). 
Instead, academics should seek to provide explanations. More than this, 
they should devote time to reflecting on the vexed question of what might 
legitimately count for ‘proper’ explanation in the social sciences. Even if 
one sympathizes with these comments, there is a certain amount of 
duplicity behind them. As already noted, Bulpitt employed his own criteria 
of electoral success when judging the performance of politicians. It follows 
that, according to this benchmark, Thatcher's centralized and autonomous 
governing strategy was something to be praised and admired, particularly 
after the performance of the Party under Heath. In short, Bulpitt was, or 
appeared to be, a ‘High Tory’. It is perhaps this aspect of his approach 
which fellow academics find most distasteful. 


STATECRAFT: A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 


Having provided a summary of the Statecraft interpretation, the rest of this 
article subjects Bulpitt’s approach to critical assessment in accordance with 
the guidelines discussed above. The starting point of this critique accepts 
the contention that questions of methodology cannot be separated from 
issues of ontology and epistemology: the philosophical position adopted 
on one of these theoretical dimensions has implications for the other two 
(Sayer 1992, p. ix; Archer 1995). This assertion would seem to necessitate 
a definition of all three terms. Methodology is used simply to denote the 
various methods through which academics carry out their research. 
Ontology refers to the nature of the world which surrounds us and, our 
existence within it. Finally, epistemology is defined as the theory of know- 
ledge (Abercrombie, Hill and Turner 1994, pp. 147, 292). Some social scien- 
tists will find these definitions too narrow. Others will not recognize the 
threefold distinction that this article employs. However, for the purpose of 
the argument developed below, the author has found this terminology 
helpful. 

The central contention of this article is that, if Statecraft is to remain a 
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useful, middle-range theory of British politics, supporters must think 
through the ontological and epistemological implications of its method- 
ology. Although Statecraft produces parsimonious explanations of British 
politics, the approach is open to the charge that it is both reductionist and 
insensitive to criticism. Because of this, Bulpitt can be condemned for gener- 
ating implausible and unfruitful explanations of Statecraft continuity and 
change in Britain. This article concludes by asserting that the adoption of a 
realist philosophical position would help Statecraft counter these criticisms. 


(a) Ontology: the political reductionism of Statecraft 

In a recent typology of theories of Thatcherism, Marsh (1995) implicitly 
accuses Bulpitt of reductionism. Statecraft may provide a novel interpret- 
ation of this phenomenon, but it is placed firmly in the camp designated for 
‘uni-lateral’ interpretations. One initial response might be to say so what? 
Parsimony should be an important feature of social science explanation. 
More generally, multi-dimensional explanations must end up privileging 
some variables, if only to stop the exercise from degenerating into mere — 
description. This issue is especially pertinent to macro-analysis which, as 
already noted, involves a wide analytical terrain. In other words, even if 
multi-dimensional explanations are ontologically desirable, one wonders if, 
methodologically speaking, they are ever realizable? 

That said, charges of reductionism cannot be dismissed so easily. That 
Marsh should label Statecraft in this way, is not difficult to understand. 
Take, for example, Bulpitt’s discussion of the relationship between ideas 
and agents (pursuing Statecraft objectives through the implementation of 
governing codes). To fully understand these charges of reductionism, it is 
again important not to forget the context within which the Statecraft 
interpretation developed. Although Bulpitt applied his approach to the 
study of the Labour Party in office, his primary research interest was the 
Conservatives. Faced with this subject matter, there were two main reasons 
for expecting the role of ideas to be less important than in the study of other 
parties. First, Conservatism, by its very nature, is an elusive, incoherent 
and reactive ideology. Historically, the content of Conservatism has been 
variable, depending on the initiatives that others propose. For example, at 
one time or another the party has supported: free trade and protectionism; 
corporatism and monetarism; membership of the EC and the rejection of 
this regional grouping as being incompatible with British interests. Second, 
a pragmatic élite culture, stemming from the long time the party has held 
office, has meant that ideological concerns have always taken second place 
to leadership manoeuvres at the centre (Bulpitt 1982, p. 141, 1992, p. 264). 

As a result, a survey of Bulpitt’s work over the years leaves the reader 
in no doubt that Statecraft ultimately reduces ideology to issues of ‘politics’ 
(governing). For example, although Bulpitt asserts in The Discipline of the 
New Democracy, that the achievement of ‘Political Argument Hegemony’ is , 
a key dimension of Statecraft, he goes on to question the extent to which 
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such hegemony contributes to governing success: ‘it may be an attribute 
which party elites require mostly for their own self-confidence and party 
management’ (Bulpitt 1986a, p. 22). In a chapter on British central-local 
relations in 1989, Bulpitt is blunter. One of the ‘principle assumptions’ of 
the Statecraft approach is that: ‘... much of what is often regarded as sig- 
nificant in British politics — ideology and policy ~ is of secondary, instrumen- 
tal importance ...’ (authors emphasis) (Bulpitt 1989, p. 57). 

Finally, as already noted, by 1995, the role of ideology is ‘downgraded’ 
and subsumed under the more general concept of the ‘political support 
mechanism, its function is to ‘facilitate’ polity management and ‘assist’ the 
code in its objectives (Bulpitt 1995, p. 520). To the extent that ideas are sig- 
nificant in understanding Statecraft, how they are ‘used’ and ‘abused’ by 
politicians is the important question for political scientists (Bulpitt 1996b, 
pp. 226, 252). 

similar conclusions can be drawn concerning Bulpitt’s discussion of the 
structure-agency problem. As noted above, Bulpitt accepted that agents and 
structures are necessarily linked together and that, charting how this 
relationship develops over time is imperative to explaining policy out- 
comes. However, as already intimated, despite this assumption, Bulpitt was 
essentially interested in giving analytical primacy to the way agents operate 
within structures (Bulpitt 1986, p. 23). As Bulpitt states in the conclusion to 
the 1986 Statecraft article: ‘The art of Statecraft is to understand and work 
within the limitations placed on elite activity by the many changing struc- 
tural constraints arising from within and without the polity’ (Bulpitt 
1986, p. 39). 

With this preoccupation comes an emphasis on the fact that structures 
are not just properties which constrain agency, they also provide ‘opportun- 
ities’ for actors to pursue strategies and achieve their objectives (Bulpitt 
1988, p. 185). As a result, Bulpitt’s discussion of the ontological relationship 
between agents and structures, leaves the impression of reductionism. This 
effect is not helped by Bulpitt’s assumption of rationality (Bulpitt 1988, 
pp. 185-6). While he does not discount the importance of mistakes, U-turns 
or general ‘cock-ups’ in the development of Statecraft regimes over time 
(witness for example, Bulpitt’s (1986a) treatment of the first Thatcher 
government), his work gives the impression of a ‘band’ of politicians who 
always end up achieving their objectives in the end. 

More recently, Bulpitt showed an interest in developing his thinking on 
the agent/structure issue. Unfortunately, this work confirms the impression 
of reductionism discussed above. Not surprisingly, his concern was the 
question of how to inject methodological considerations into what has 
essentially been an ontological debate. To say that agents and structures 
are bound together in a continuous, on-going ontological relationship is 
fine as far as it goes. The problem is how to break into this ‘seamless flux’ 
of strategic action and operationalize this relationship for the purpose of 
` analysing specific empirical problems. Bulpitt begins by pointing out that 
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defining structures is a complicated and arduous business. Potentially, 
what is to count for structure involves an enormous ‘analytical site’, which 
threatens to overwhelm the researcher before s/he gets going. In its broad- 
est sense, structure can refer to the general environment — everything which 
is external to actors under study. He then goes on to argue that, when it 
comes to determining the operational content of these structures in a parti- 
cular spatial and temporal context, leaving this job to ‘mere’ academics, 
runs the risk of generating definitions which will be incorrect or incomplete. 
What is just as important is how the actors themselves perceive the struc- 
tures that surround them. For Bulpitt: ‘In these circumstances it may be 
convenient to leave the definition of structure at any one time to the desig- 
nated principal actors: on most occasions they will be able to choose which 
structural features will preoccupy them and in what sequence they will be 
tackled’ (Bulpitt 1995, p. 519). It follows that it is the job of the analyst to 
chart how the actors under observation have constructed this structural 
environment and how they have responded to it over time. 

In his follow up article (1996a), Bulpitt introduces a new concept 
designed to clarify and develop the methodology of Statecraft in the light 
of this dilemma. Bulpitt labels this concept the ‘natural rate of governabili- 
ty’ (NRG) and argues that, at any particular time, the structural context 
facing ‘the Court’ will ‘grind out’ a NRG which will confer both constraints 
and opportunities on this state group. This NRG will not be static: it will 
vary over time. However, the ‘relative autonomy’ within which ‘the Court’ 
will be able to implement its Statecraft concerns will be related to ‘... the 
degree to which they can choose which aspects of the NRG they will priorit- 
ize (their preoccupations)’ (Bulpitt 1996a, p. 1096). At first sight, this dis- 
cussion seems to avoid reductionism. There may be occasions where ‘the 
Court’ will have very little choice concerning how to manage the structural 
environment which surrounds it. In certain circumstances, such constraints 
may force ‘the Court’ to alter its governing code or political support mech- 
anisms — leading to a change of Statecraft regime. 

While Bulpitt should be praised for highlighting the methodological 
dimension to the agent-structure problem, ultimately, this ontological dis- 
cussion remains reductionist. Bulpitt is surely correct to point out that any 
operational definition of structure should take into account the agent(s) 
under study. Most academics employ this method explicitly, (or more 
usually) implicitly. Moreover academics should not get over-sensitive about 
the charge that they are as fallible as anyone when it comes to the task of 
defining structures. The problem with Bulpitt’s position is that agents will 
also make mistakes (Archer 1995, p. 176). To privilege the ‘discursive pen- 
etration’ of agents in the context of this problem, only enforces the image 
that agents have a perfect understanding of structures (and with this, can 
always manipulate them eventually). Presumably, Bulpitt would accept the 
ontological statement that agents only have a partial understanding of the 
structures which surround them. Yet, how can we understand the nature 
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of this misperception and the reasons for it, if we have no other definition 
of structure to compare these mistakes against? More importantly, under- 
standing the nature of these misperceptions and the miscalculations they 
may generate, will be a vital component in understanding the collapse of 
Statecraft regimes and the rise of new ones. As we shall see below, a closer 
examination of Bulpitt’s account of the decline of Dual Polity shows him 
dropping this methodological ploy of defining structures exclusively 
through the agents’ perception of them. 

Similarly, Statecraft’s discussion of the ontological relationship between 
ideology and agency would seem to rule out the possibility of politicians 
pursuing policy ideas without consideration for their impact on the broader 
political strategy being followed. Or at least, if ‘the Court’ lapsed into a ‘fit’ 
of ‘ideological wantonness’, this aberration would only be temporary, with 
any damage to its image of governing competence being quickly rectified. 
The problem for Bulpitt here is that both the Thatcher and Major govern- 
ments seem to provide examples of the party leadership pursuing policy 
ideas with little or no respect for the Statecraft strategy apparently underly- 
ing them. For example, how can the Statecraft approach explain the Poll 
Tax fiasco? Or indeed, how would Bulpitt have accounted for Major’s will- 
ingness to spend billions of taxpayers money in a failed attempt to keep 
sterling in the ERM? Arguably, the former contributed to the downfall of 
Thatcher; the latter having similar effects on Major’s career. The burning 
questions then become: how can Statecraft explain these calamitous mis- 
takes? Do either (or both) these events herald the collapse of the Thatcherite 
Statecraft regime of the 1980s? If so, is it possible to talk of a new post- 
Thatcherite regime? Unfortunately, Bulpitt was silent on these questions. 

In short, the ontology of Statecraft needs to be developed. While Bulpitt’s 
emphasis on the methodological problems involved in conducting political 
science research should be praised, ultimately this concern leads him to 
propound explanations which rest on ‘political’ reductionism. One response 
might be to accept this weakness as a necessary evil bearing in mind his 
broad analytical concerns. However, the problem remains that this limi- 
tation militates against what it was that Bulpitt wanted to do. If the role 
of ideas is ‘downgraded’ to the mere function of a ‘political support mech- 
anism’, whereas analytical primacy is given to how agents (‘the Court’) 
perceive and work within structures, the issue of how and why Statecraft 
regimes change becomes much more difficult to broach. Ultimately, if ‘the 
Court’ can always manipulate ideas to serve its governing interests, while 
analysis focuses largely on élite manoeuvring over time, how can we 
adequately account for episodes where a particular Statecraft is wrecked 
by events or movements external to the governing process? In future, the 
approach needs to state more explicitly that while agents, structures and 
ideas are mutually implicated in a dynamic, dialectical relationship which 
develops across time and space, each of these variables is relatively auton- 
omous and capable of exerting causal power over the others (although the 
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outcome of strategic action will only ever be a result of the mutual interac- 
tion between all three). A fuller, more explicit acceptance of this ontological 
standpoint would strengthen the theoretical foundations of Statecraft, mak- 
ing it easier for it to explain the rise and fall of governing regimes in Britain 
and, we might add, generate propositions concerning the relative success 
and failure of such strategies. 


(b) Empiricism and the ambiguous epistemology of statecraft 

Criticisms of the Statecraft interpretation have more often rested on epis- 
temological grounds. Interestingly, the origin of this problem is partly 
methodological. Acquiring knowledge about governing codes is a task 
beset with analytical problems. To begin with, there is the problem of 
government secrecy in Britain. Of course, élite interviews can be arranged 
and access to party leaders and top civil servants can eventually be nego- 
tiated. Even then, this research method has its own limitations. Politicians 
are only likely to provide a partial viewpoint, being more interested in self- 
Justification or grinding particular political axes. Ultimately, as Bulpitt 
(1988, p. 196) has conceded: ‘politicians ... will rarely choose to see their 
operations in this light . . .’. The question then becomes: ‘what does one do 
with an inarticulate or silent Centre, which rarely makes public its code of 
practice’ (Bulpitt 1983, p.57). In short, governing codes are ‘latent struc- 
tures’: and like all structures, their content will often have to be inferred 
from the ideas, rhetoric and behaviour which appears on the surface of poli- 
tics. 

As a result, one of the most persistent criticisms of Statecraft over the 
years has been its indifference to empirical refutation, or to put the point 
less strongly, its insensitivity to empirical criticism (Rhodes 1988, p. 33; 
Stoker 1995, p. 103; Carmichael 1996, pp. 418-19). Indeed, Bulpitt has con- 
ceded this point himself: ‘The supporting data for many of these arguments 
is much less than perfect. And, of course, the [Statecraft] thesis [is] untest- 
ible, [it] cannot be disproved (Bulpitt 1983, p. 239). 

The problem with this statement is its ambiguity. It would seem to imply 
the rejection of empiricism as an adequate epistemological approach to the 
establishment of ‘truth’ or knowledge. Although it is the subject of an enor- 
mous literature, empiricism can be summarized according to the following 
simple propositions: all knowledge is empirical — being based on sensory, 
observable experience; a distinction can be made between the theories 
employed by academics and the observations they make about the real 
world; and, theories should be judged or ‘tested’ according to how well 
they explain the observable ‘facts’ they uncover (Halfpenny 1987, pp. 395- 
97; Hollis 1994, pp. 40-47). 

Unfortunately, this ambiguity leaves Bulpitt open to charges of relativ- 
ism. This position accepts that there is a variety of theories, narratives or 
interpretations and stipulates that it is neither possible or desirable to say 
which is more true or correct. ‘Anything goes’ as long as it engages other 
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people in debates about the sorts of things we find interesting and 
important (for a fuller discussion, see McLennan 1995). Indeed, there are 
times in his work where Bulpitt demonstrated sympathy with this epis- 
temological viewpoint. Take, for example, his assumption that ‘the Court’ 
will usually behave in a unitary fashion. One problem encountered in my 
own attempts to apply Statecraft to Britain’s relations with the EU, is the 
apparent incompatibility between this assumption and the evidence of the 
Conservative leadership tearing itself apart over this issue. The obvious 
conclusion would be to drop the assumption altogether. However, Bulpitt 
has responded in the past by quoting Friedman’s (1953) claim that the initial 
plausibility of an assumption is itself, not important, as long as it generates 
interesting research results (Bulpitt 1988, p. 186). We should not be too sur- 
prised by this defence: it may be connected to Bulpitt’s underdeveloped 
ontology. Any approach based on political reductionism is always going 
to find evidence challenging this interpretation of an all-pervading élite 
difficult to deal with. 

Ultimately, however, Bulpitt backtracks from this position, realizing that 
it is not compatible with the implicit criteria he has outlined concerning 
how he would like his work to be judged. If Statecraft is intended to pro- 
vide a plausible and fruitful interpretation of British politics, it must not 
only be stimulating, but open and sensitive to criticism, even if empiricism 
is rejected. In a more recent article, Bulpitt qualified the status of the 
assumptions underlying his work. The statement that ‘the Court’ will usu- 
ally behave in a unitary fashion is now a ‘working assumption — something 
to guide the analysis until (it) becomes unsatisfactory’ (Bulpitt 1995, p. 518). 
This statement would seem to represent an admission that Statecraft can be 
subject to alteration in the light of empirical results. Unfortunately, Bulpitt 
provided no guidance concerning when an assumption becomes unsatisfac- 
tory and, indeed, who would make such a decision. 

In summary, if Statecraft is to provide a plausible and fruitful explanation 
of British politics, it needs to be clarified and developed further. While 
Bulpitt has traditionally been sensitive to issues of methodology, more time 
must be devoted to questions of ontology and epistemology. Although it 
has been argued above that Statecraft is founded on reductionism, thus 
making the approach insensitive to criticism, it has also been suggested 
that real ambiguity surrounded Bulpitt’s theoretical position. This article 
concludes by making two brief claims. First, if one reads between the lines, 
Bulpitt’s work is compatible with a realist philosophical position. Second, 
an explicit endorsement of this position would go some way to diffusing 
many of the criticisms outlined here. 


REALISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATECRAFT 
INTERPRETATION 


Before pursuing these arguments, a definition of realism is needed. Any 
person familiar with the literature on this philosophical approach will 
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understand that this is not an easy task. For reasons of convenience, Sayer’s 
(1992, pp. 4-6) definition will be used. As Sayer himself concedes, his defi- 
nition is in no sense comprehensive. However, it is good enough for the 
purpose in hand. Realism then, according to Sayer, rests on the following 
propositions. 


e The world exists independent of our knowledge of it. 

e Our knowledge of the world is fallible and ‘theory-laden’. As a result, 
concepts of ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ do not provide a coherent represen- 
tation of the relationship between the world and our knowledge of it. 
However, this is not to say that our knowledge of the world is immune 
from empirical check. 

e Social phenomena, such as actions, texts or institutions are concept 
dependent. The job of social scientists is not just to explain the pro- 
duction of such phenomena and their material effects. Scholarly atten- 
tion should also be paid to the question of interpreting what this 
phenomenon means and, understanding how other agents interpret 
what they mean. 

e The production of any kind of knowledge (including science) is a social 
practice. The methods we use in the production of such knowledge 
will influence its content. 

° There is ‘necessity’ in the world. Objects (including structures) have 
causal powers which can be explained through the existence of ‘emerg- 
ent properties’. Such properties ‘emerge’ from the ‘necessary’ and 
‘internal’ relations between structures (which are activity-dependent in 
the past tense), but cannot be explained simply by reference to their 
origins or component parts. These properties can generate change in 
conjunction with agents and contingent events or ‘shocks’, leading to 
strategic action and institutional reform. 

e The world is ‘stratified’. That is to say, the interaction of various groups 
rests on a social (and political) landscape which is made up of a num- 
ber of ‘layers’. These layers are the product of previous strategic battles 
between groups, competing to further their interests within the insti- 
tutional terrain that surrounds them. At any one time, agents will be 
interacting with one or more of these layers (just as the layers will be 
interacting with each other), yet as society develops, this interaction 
may lead to tension and contradiction resulting in the emergence of 
structural properties capable of generating institutional change. 

e Social science must be critical of the world. 


So far, it has been argued that Statecraft runs the risk of producing 
implausible and unfruitful explanations of British politics because it is 
reductionist and indifferent to empirical criticism. How might realism help 
overcome these limitations? Ontologically, realism would go a long way to 
redressing one of the weaknesses of the Statecraft approach: an explicit 
acceptance that structures can exercise autonomous power over agents (‘the 
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Court’). It would draw attention to the fact that ‘the Court’, at any particular 
point in history, will be operating on a structural terrain which is ‘strategi- 
cally selective’. As a product of past conflicts between groups, this terrain 
will favour some strategies over others and may preclude some strategies 
altogether. At the same time, the contours of this terrain will always be 
moving. Structures will develop tensions and contradictions, leading them 
to evolve in ways unintended by those actors involved in the original 
design. From this discussion, it becomes easier to envisage how agents will 
misunderstand the nature and impact of structures, causing them to make 
mistakes which may ultimately lead to the breakdown of a particular State- 
craft regime (see also Archer 1995, pp. 135-63). 

Advocating a dialogue between realism and Statecraft is one thing, as 
long as we make clear that both approaches are theoretically compatible. 
In fact, a closer inspection of Bulpitt’s empirical discussion of territorial 
politics in the UK indicates a position much closer to realism than his theor- 
etical discussion would suggest. Take for example, his discussion of the 
decline of the Dual Polity in the 1960s and 1970s. For Bulpitt, to understand 
the origins of this decline in part, involved charting the tensions and contra- 
dictions developing within the related aspects of the structure facing ‘the 
Cour?’ in the early 1960s. Perhaps the first point to restate is that foreign 
and domestic policy were internally and necessarily related at this time. 
The structure of British external relations created a ‘support system’, pro- 
tecting the fragile, insulated position of ‘the Court’ vis-a-vis the periphery. 
However, by the early 1960s, this external support system was beginning 
to decline, thus creating tensions in the Dual Polity. In concrete terms, the 
phenomenon of British (economic) decline created domestic pressure for a 
more interventionist strategy promoting both economic and political mod- 
ernization. The whole structure of territorial politics was included in this 
remit (Bulpitt 1983, pp. 176-8). 

At the same time, as Bulpitt notes, the structure of the Dual Polity had 
a number of ‘hidden penalties’ which faced ‘the Court’ as it tried to develop 
a more interventionist strategy. On the one hand, by promoting separation 
and autonomy from the periphery, ‘the Court’ had never taken the time to 
develop resources and policy instruments capable of controlling local and 
regional groups. On the other, because the territorial question had never 
penetrated domestic politics in a way which caused continual trouble for 
politicians at the centre, policy makers lacked any real detailed knowledge 
and expertise of how to deal with this problem (Bulpitt 1983, pp. 165-66). 

Not surprisingly, this combination of structural contradictions and ten- 
sions, emergent pressure for modernization and, a misperception of the 
environment that surrounded it, led ‘the Court’ into a number of miscalcu- 
lations and mistaken policy choices. In the area of territorial politics, ‘the 
Court’ over-reacted to pressure for change coming from the periphery. To 
the extent that there was pressure, it only manifested itself in the form of 
the Scottish National Party (SNP). And although national political forces 
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developed in a way that favoured the Nationalists in the 1970s, Bulpitt 
points out that the overwhelming majority of Scottish voters continued to 
support ‘British’ or ‘Unionist’ parties. As a result, when it introduced meas- 
ures for devolution to contain this pressure, these had the counterpro- 
ductive effect of raising expectations among local and regional groups. The 
territorial question became politicized, leading to a decline in governing 
autonomy and competence. Put another way, ‘the Court’s’ misunderstand- 
ing of the structural developments facing it, led to strategic action which 
had the unintended consequence of compromising the existing Statecraft 
regime (Bulpitt 1983, pp. 171-94). 

In short, the explicit adoption of a realist approach to the structure-agent 
problem would lead Bulpitt to provide a more plausible, empirical account 
of the rise and fall of Statecraft regimes. From the above discussion, there 
seems no real reason why this suggestion would be unacceptable from Bul- 
pitt’s point of view. As already suggested, this reformulation is more a 
matter of “bringing out’ an implicit position, than calling for a radical recon- 
struction. At the same time, adopting this approach should make Statecraft 
more open and sensitive to criticism. Future research will be forced to chart 
much more explicitly the unfolding relationship between ‘the Cour/, its 
governing code and the structural and ideological context which surrounds 
it. From this, analysts can then begin to develop propositions concerning 
why Statecraft regimes collapse and (if possible) when this change is to be 
expected. As a result, the Statecraft approach will become more transparent 
and, hopefully, more ‘user-friendly’. This is not the same as saying it will 
be possible to empirically ‘test’ and refute the Statecraft approach. It is to 
these epistemological concerns that we turn once again. 

By rejecting the possibility of a distinction between theory and obser- 
vation and, by accepting our understanding of the world as concept- 
dependent, realism explicitly rejects empiricism as a valid approach for test- 
ing theories and establishing truth and knowledge. Indeed, as a number 
of authors have pointed out, the very notion, implied by positivism, that 
perception provides the analyst with objective or value-free facts has always 
contained an ambiguity. ‘Experience’ refers not only to the ‘end-product’ 
which we recognize, but also to the actual process of the experiencing. To 
describe what we experience, we must apply concepts to order the infor- 
mation we receive. This process involves an a priori choice, with different 
concepts deemed appropriate for different sensory experiences (Sayer 1992, 
pp. 45-65; Hollis 1994, pp. 70-71). 

Bulpitt also clearly denied the distinction between theory and obser- 
vation. As already noted, he stipulated that theories would always be infor- 
med by a number of untestable assumptions and underlying positions 
which would guide their users down particular avenues of inquiry, thus 
helping them cope with the mass of contradictory and ad hoc material they 
were likely to uncover. The best that academics can do is to make these 
assumptions explicit, hope they are plausible and do not result in the theory 
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missing too much of value and importance (Bulpitt 1986a, p.20). Indeed, 
Bulpitt was one of the few British political scientists who included this 
sort of theoretical discussion in his work. By making this position explicit, 
supporters of Statecraft could more effectively rebut charges of indifference 
to empirical refutation, by questioning empiricism as a valid epistemologi- 
cal ground on which the approach should be judged. As for the difficulty 
in researching Statecraft, particularly governing codes, this problem faces 
all theories which accept the importance of non-observable phenomenon 
(Sjoblom 1982, p. 68). 

Nevertheless, important epistemological problems still exist. Most cru- 
cially, Statecraft is primarily an agency-centred explanation. Is it asking too 
much to expect that the concepts inherent in this interpretation will be 
directly reflected in the language and behaviour of the politicians under 
study? Put bluntly, if ‘the Court’ rarely understands its actions in Statecraft 
terms, why should we as analysts, waste out time employing the approach? 
More specifically, the problem partly rests on whether Statecraft can gener- 
ate specific propositions or hypotheses which can be operationalized and 
tested. Take, for example, the notion of a governing code. As already noted, 
codes are relatively coherent sets of principles, methods and practices 
through which ‘the Court’ manages the British Polity. Although it is diffi- 
cult, it is not impossible to find evidence of such principles and methods 
in the behaviour of British policy makers. As Bulpitt has argued, in the area 
of Conservative political economy after 1979, the emphasis on public and 
self-imposed rules (both domestic and external) represented such a prin- 
ciple. This allowed state managers to insert a semblance of automatism 
into the policy framework, thus eschewing the need for the discretionary 
instruments which characterized economic policy making in the 1960s and 
1970s. While not proving the existence of Statecraft (or indeed a governing 
code), it is possible to find evidence of Conservative ministers explaining 
their actions in terms of the need to re-establish rule-based autonomy from 
domestic groups (see for example, Lawson 1992, pp. 66-67, 1021, 1040; 
Thatcher 1993, pp. 700, 707; Ridley 1992, pp. 188-89, 193; Howe 1994, 
p. 639). In this context, Statecraft also allows the analyst to move from a 
level of mere description, to more abstract theorizing — another important 
objective of social science explanation. 

Of course, this argument does not mean relaxing the rules by which we 
judge the competing claims of rival interpretations. Theoretical approaches 
must be sensitive to empirical criticism (even if refutation is too harsh). 
Indeed, it has been suggested here that a reformulation of Bulpitt’s onto- 
logical position would go some way to making Statecraft a more open and 
transparent narrative. The problem, of course, is that, if we reject empiri- 
cism as a valid test of a theory, what alternative criteria might we use to 
judge the competing knowledge claims of rival theoretical interpretations. 
As Sayer (1992, p. 68) has argued, two main methods exist. As will be noted 
below, both positions have their problems. Yet even if these difficulties can 
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be resolved, the more general implication is clear: the epistemological issue 
of judging rival interpretations in a post-positivist world is one requiring 
further thought. Having clarified his reflection of empiricism, supporters 
of Statecraft could go on to point to the unfairness of singling out the 
approach for criticism in the absence of agreed alternative guidelines for 
testing rival narratives. 

The first approach detailed by Sayer stresses the intersubjective nature 
of knowledge and, asserts that claims about ‘truth’ rest on the importance 
of academic consensus. Bevir’s work is an example of this intersubjective 
approach. One crucial feature of his ‘rules of intellectual honesty’ is that 
they are drawn up and agreed by the relevant academic community. While 
these rules seem uncontroversial enough, there are clear ambiguities within 
the more general idea of trial by consensus. What exactly would be the 
membership of this academic community and, according to what pro- 
cedures would it make judgements? In the event of a very large member- 
ship, will some sort of intellectual ‘Grand Committee’ be needed to process 
decisions efficiently? Will all epistemological positions be represented on 
such a committee and, will each position be given equal weighting? Second, 
and perhaps more importantly, this approach seems dangerously close to 
proposing that what is ‘right’ in political science is synonymous with what 
is ‘fashionable’ at any one time. 

A second approach to judging rival theoretical interpretations stresses 
the practical adequacy of the knowledge they produce. According to Sayer, 
for knowledge to be practical, it must generate expectations of the world 
which are actually realized. This would allow us and fellow citizens to act 
on this knowledge and gradually reproduce and transform the environment 
which surrounds us (Sayer 1992, pp. 69-71). Whilst this approach would 
seem to raise less objections than one based on the intersubjective basis of 
knowledge claims, one wonders if the Statecraft interpretation might be 
penalized unfairly under this criteria. One can envisage a scenario whereby 
the Statecraft thesis generates useful information in helping us understand 
what politicians are actually doing in office over time. It is less clear that 
this knowledge will be useful in helping us change their behaviour. 
Through no fault of our own, at best, ministers will ignore our well- 
meaning pleas for reform. At worst, they may adopt the policy proposals 
we advocate (or bits of them), in order to use (or abuse) them for their own 
political ends. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This article has attempted to do three things. First, it began by introducing 
the Statecraft thesis and its main empirical claims. Second, after specifying 
some criteria, the article provided a critical appraisal of this approach. The 
central contention advanced was that Statecraft needed to be developed. 
Concerns about the methodology of political science has led Bulpitt to 
create a parsimonious explanation of British politics, but one which is 
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vulnerable to the charges of ontological reductionism and insensitivity to 
empirical refutation. Finally, the article concluded with some suggestions 
concerning how the Statecraft approach might be strengthened and 
developed. More particularly, it was argued that Statecraft is compatible 
with a realist philosophical position. An explicit acceptance of this fact and, 
a willingness to explore its theoretical implications would help future sup- 
porters of the approach counter some of the criticisms outlined above. 
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IMPLEMENTING PRIVATIZATION POLICIES IN 
“NEXT STEPS’ AGENCIES 


FRANCESCA GAINS 


This article examines the implementation of privatization policies in two ‘Next 
Steps’ agencies. This is discussed with reference to the broader theoretical and 
empirical questions of how do institutions change and when are political actors 
constrained in implementing their policy choices. Cortell and Peterson’s framework 
for explaining institutional change, and the concept of intra-state policy networks 
are used to analyse the cases. The differential outcomes identified illustrate how 
constraints operate and how these may be overcome by strategic actors to produce 
change. Constraints in these cases arose from fragmentation and dependence in 
central government, from differing institutionalized beliefs and from the develop- 
ment of intra-state networks between the departments and agencies. The paper con- 
cludes by suggesting that the type of intra-state networks created through agenc- 
ification can be seen to have an effect on policy outcomes and are worthy of more 
detailed research. 


The introduction, since 1988, of Next Steps agencies to deliver government 
goals at arm’s length, has resulted in a major change to the organization 
of British central government. The question of whether agencies would be 
a ‘half-way house’ to privatization was raised when the agency project was 
announced. This prospect seemed more likely after the 1992 election when 
the Major administration appeared committed to radical transformation of 
the central state (Willman 1994). There are currently 138 agencies in oper- 
ation and a further 11 have been privatized (Next Steps Unit 1997). 
Although the new Labour government has changed its pre-election stand 
as anti-agency privatization, there are no indications that privatization is a 
primary policy goal (Foster 1996, p.19; Cm 3889 1998). This article 
addresses the empirical question of why so few agencies have moved to 
the private sector. It does so by focusing on how politicians at the centre 
of the British core executive were constrained in their intentions to privatize 
two Next Steps agencies. It looks at the experience of the Forensic Science 
Service (FSS) in the Home Office, which has remained an agency, and the 
Laboratory of the Government Chemist (LGC) in the Department of Trade 
and Industry (DTI), which has moved into the private sector. It seeks to 
examine where change was achieved and what constraints applied. 

This empirical question is of broader normative and theoretical relevance. 
The ability of politicians to overcome bureaucratic hurdles and implement 
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their policy choices has long been the subject of normative concern from 
both left and right perspectives (Davis and Willman 1991). For institutional 
theorists this illustrates the difficulty that agents have in overcoming insti- 
tutional constraints (Richards and Smith 1997). 

Historical institutionalists emphasize the institutional influences on polit- 
ical and policy phenomena and the importance of ‘organizational factors 
in public life’ (Hall and Taylor 1996; Evans, Rueschemeyer and Skocpol 
1985; March and Olsen 1984). They highlight the path dependency of his- 
torical events as existing institutional arrangements both create opport- 
unities for and constrain future change through existing state capacity and 
policy legacies, or the operation of policy paradigms, within which policy 
makers operate (Weir and Skocpol 1985; Hall 1993). This analysis indicates 
institutional constraints arise both from formal organizational and consti- 
tutional arrangements, which determine roles, rules and the allocation of 
institutional resources; and from informal understandings that structure, 
influence and guide behaviour and policy outcomes. As Thain and Wright 
suggest, when looking at civil servants working in the expenditure com- 
munity: “To understand the participation of individuals and of groups of 
individuals in the policy process, it is necessary to appreciate their insti- 
tutional origins, loyalties and motivations’ (Thain and Wright 1995, p. 7). 
Theorists stress continuity in institutions with change occuring only at criti- 
cal junctures where the existing institutional arrangements are discredited 
and new paradigms emerge (Hall and Taylor 1996, p. 942). 

Recently, work in this tradition has sought to look at how institutions 
change and especially how change might occur incrementally (Cortell and 
Peterson 1999) and at how agents operate to change institutions (Richards 
and Smith 1997; Hay and Wincott 1998). Theorists have also raised ques- 
tions both of how state institutions and officials impact on the policy pro- 
cess (Smith, Marsh and Richards 1993) and how policies, as inputs to the 
political process, impact on the resources and incentives of state officials 
(Pierson 1993, p. 603). These questions are addressed in this paper and its 
two case studies. It provides the opportunity to look at how and why a 
significant change in institutional capacity occurred in one agency and not 
in another. It permits a focus on the interplay between institutional change 
and constraint and the actions of state actors. In particular, as the exogenous 
conditions were similar in both cases it allows the analysis to focus on 
endogenous factors and on the role of internal state actors. 

To examine the opportunities for institutional change and what con- 
straints existed in the case of agency privatization two theoretical prop- 
ositions are utilized. The first is a framework for explaining institutional 
change (Cortell and Peterson 1999) which suggests that institutions change 
when strategic actors with strong motivations seize ‘windows of opport- 
unity’ and have the institutional resources to carry change through. This 
framework stresses both the desire and ability of politicians to overcome 
institutional factors in implementing policy. 
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The second is a policy networks approach which suggests networks arise 
from power dependency relationships where resources”are exchanged to 
seek agreed goals. Where dependency is strong this leads to closed net- 
works resembling policy communities which can influence policy outcomes 
through a shared understanding of the policy context and the rules of the 
game (Rhodes 1988; Marsh and Rhodes 1992; Rhodes 1997). 

Cortell and Peterson’s framework suggests powerful individuals can 
change the institutional context within which they and other state actors 
operate. Policy network analysis points to constraints on change as shared 
understandings reinforce the existing institutional context or existing rules 
of the game (Smith 1993). As Lowndes suggests ‘strategic action plays an 
important role in driving institutional change, whilst norm-driven behav- 
iour is a key force in sustaining institutional rules over time’ (1996, p. 195). 

This paper explores that tension between change and constraint. Specifi- 
cally it argues that the 1992 election led to a window of opportunity for 
cabinet ministers in the Major administration to introduce privatization into 
central government. At the same time the creation of agencies has led to 
power dependencies between departments and agencies. This has created 
‘intra-state’ networks which can act to maintain the status quo. Through 
examining the cases of two agencies with different outcomes, it is hoped 
to illuminate how constraints operate and how these may be overcome to 
produce change. 

The paper is in five parts. Initially the theoretical concepts and their appli- 
cation to the question of changes to the British central state are discussed. 
The second part of the paper provides a brief overview of the agency pro- 
ject, the questions raised about privatization and introduces the two agenc- 
ies examined here. The third section outlines the trigger factors after the 
1992 election which, it is argued, led to a ‘window of opportunity’ for stra- 
tegic actors to introduce privatization policies into central government. The 
fourth part analyses how departmental ministers, and the two departments 
and agencies responded to these policy proposals using constructs from the 
theoretical approaches. The paper concludes by highlighting the conditions 
which led to change and where strategic action was constrained in these 
cases. It suggests that the changing dependencies in government heralded 
by agencification raise questions about the effect of the resulting intra-state 
networks on policy outcomes and are worthy of further research. 


HOW DO INSTITUTIONS CHANGE? 


Cortell and Peterson suggest that institutions change when strategic actors 
with strong motivations seize windows of opportunity and have the insti- 
tutional resources to carry change through. ‘Windows of opportunity’ occur 
when events create the potential for institutional change. This can be major 
dramatic events, such as war, creating large-scale windows and the poten- 
tial for radical transformation — the creation of the welfare state for example. 
This is the type of institutional change which has been most closely studied. 
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They suggest however that small-scale events or incremental pressures can 
create small-scale windows with more limited opportunity for change and 
that this type of change affects policy processes and outcomes and must 
also be understood and explained (1999, p. 2). 

The chance to capitalize on a window of opportunity depends upon the 
interests and actions of policy makers. The extent to which they are able 
to do so, depends upon their institutional capability as ‘the prevailing insti- 
tutional arrangements create opportunities for, or place limits on, officials’ 
abilities to make change’ (Cortell and Peterson 1999, p. 3). They argue that 
‘Institutional capability’ is affected by the organization of decision-making 
authority and the operation of policy networks, and ‘officials’ institutional 
capacity plays a significant role in determining whether structural change 
follows a window of opportunity’ (Cortell and Peterson 1999, p. 17). This 
analysis assumes that individuals both ‘shape and respond to their environ- 
ment’ (Marsh and Smith 1996, p. 15). It suggests policy makers are con- 
strained in making institutional change where there is no window of 
opportunity, where agents do not wish to pursue the opportunity to make 
a policy change, or from a lack of institutional capability. 

In order to develop this approach to look at institutional change and 
constraints operating in the implementation of privatization policies in Next 
Steps agencies, three modifications are suggested. Firstly Cortell and Peter- 
son see the British system as having a strong unitary state giving greater 
capacity for action (1999, p. 34). This may appear true from Cortell and 
Peterson’s US federal perspective, nevertheless as Rhodes argues, in the 
UK ‘the centre is characterised by fragmentation and interdependence’ and 
departmental ministers are ‘sovereign’ in their own departments (1997, 
pp. 13-14). This suggests any analysis of strategic intentions and the formal 
decision-making procedures must take account of this fragmentation. 

Secondly, Cortell and Peterson use the phrases, ‘policy makers’ and ‘state 
official’ interchangeably. In the ‘Westminster’ or ‘Whitehall model’, the con- 
stitutional convention or current ‘institutional’ understanding is that civil 
servants are not policy makers. It is the elected politicians who make policy 
for the neutral, anonymous and permanent civil service working in depart- 
ments and agencies to implement. Although this may not reflect reality, it 
represents a strong normative institutional understanding which is shared 
by both politicians and civil servants (Rhodes and Dunleavy 1995; Smith 
1998). In this paper, it is suggested this arrangement creates a dependency 
relationship between politicians, holding constitutional authority and polit- 
ical legitimacy and civil servants, who have the informational and adminis- 
trative resources. Further, that British civil servants are able to deploy their 
resources more effectively because of their comparative permanence. Thus 
politicians’ abilities to act are more constrained than is usually suggested by 
the idea of a strong unitary state (Rhodes and Dunleavy 1995; Smith 1999). 

Finally, in their analysis, Cortell and Peterson see ‘policy networks’ as 
existing between the state and societal groups and therefore see their exist- 
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ence militating against structural change as additional mandates may be 
sought to satisfy interest groups. In respect of the administrative policy — 
privatization — under consideration here it is suggested that intra-state net- 
works are likely to be relevant. The existence of close networks based on 
a shared understanding within government is well documented in the work 
of Heclo and Wildavsky (1981). However, this paper argues that in addition 
to a shared understanding, there is a more structural basis for the develop- 
ment, or not, of networks which arises from resource exchange (Marsh and 
Rhodes 1992, p. 9). 


INTRA-STATE NETWORKS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES 


Unlike interest groups, agencies do not have capacity for independent 
action or choice in pursuit of their goals. They do not have the separate 
political or constitutional legitimacy of local government. They are however 
relatively autonomous organizations controlling, in some cases, consider- 
able organizational and informational resources and can hold delegated 
authority. It is suggested here that the process of setting up an ‘arm’s length 
relationship’ has involved establishing a basis for an exchange of resources 
and the identification of goals. The resulting autonomy of agencies creates 
a power dependency between departments and agencies which can lead to 
the development of intra-state networks (Marsh and Smith 1996; Gains 
1999). 

Departments need the organizational and informational resources of 
agencies to deliver government goals and to fulfil departmental needs to 
protect and serve ministers (Rose 1987). Agencies need the political legit- 
imacy and constitutional authority of ministers to operate and sometimes 
direct funding or the authority to charge for their outputs. The dependency 
of departments on agencies may be less if they can obtain that service else- 
where (ie. if the agency is not a monopoly) and may be more if the agency 
is undertaking a politically very salient task, for example one with either 
high visibility, involving a large contact with the public or where the agency 
is carrying out a statutory or quasi-legal duty. Agencies’ dependence on 
departments is reduced if they can obtain work from outside the depart- 
ment and if they can finance their own operations. Where there is a shared 
understanding of the nature of the dependence, of the goals of the agency 
and of the operating arrangements, a close policy network is likely to form 
which reinforces the institutional context or existing rules of the game. 

To summarize, the ability of strategic actors at the centre of government 
to seize a window of opportunity to introduce agency privatizations will 
be affected by their institutional capability. It is argued that the dependency 
relationships between the centre of government and departmental minis- 
ters, between ministers and departments, and between departments and 
agencies arising from the exchange of resources and resulting intra-state 
networks are key factors in the potential institutional capability of policy 
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makers at the centre to act. Specifically in relation to agency privatization, 
although the policy was a central initiative, its execution was reliant upon 
departmental compliance. Within departments, ministers were dependent 
upon their officials to steer the process. Further it is likely that where there 
is a strong resource dependency between department and agency the result- 
ant close policy network will be resistant to change. 


THE NEXT STEPS ARRANGEMENTS 


The Next Steps arrangements represent an administrative agreement 
between ministers, supported by their departments, and chief executives to 
deliver agreed objectives. The roles, responsibilities and resources of each 
party are set out before launch in a Framework Document (Efficiency Unit 
1988). Before an agency is established a ‘prior options’ review examines: 
whether the function should be abolished, privatized, market tested or con- 
tracted out, amalgamated or is suitable for agency status. One of the main 
concerns at the start of the agency project was that the arrangements would 
be a precursor to privatization (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1988). In giving evidence to this committee, Michael Heseltine (then a 
backbencher) argued that agencies should be privatized (Flynn et al. 1988, 
P. 41) and for Nigel Lawson (the then Chancellor), the process of agenc- 
ification provided a clarity which made privatization more feasible (Lawson 
1992, p. 393). Concerns about privatization prompted governmental re- 
assurances that functions provided through agencies would not normally 
be considered privatization candidates, and that where this was the case, 
it would be made clear when the agency was set up (Cm 524 1988, p. 7; 
Goldsworthy 1991). There was, therefore, a strong belief in departments 
and agencies that agencies were located in the public sector (Cambell and 
Wilson 1995, p. 243). 

Built into the agency process was a review of each agency’s prior options 
(initially after three years, now after five). The first round of reviews 
coincided with the re-election of a fourth term Conservative government 
and a noted change in emphasis of the prior options process (Theakston 
1995, p. 149). Before moving on to examine how the 1992 election provided 
a window of opportunity for strategic actors to seek to privatize agencies, 
this section will conclude by introducing the two case study agencies and 
the rationale for using them to examine the questions outlined earlier. 

In general empirical work has shown that agencies were reform weary 
and resentful of the centralizing pressure for change stemming from the 
market-testing arrangements (Price Waterhouse 1994; Mellon 1993). Yet 
research also indicated that where possible agencies, especially those that 
are self-funding and not monopolies, wished for greater autonomy (Greer 
1992; Trosa 1994; Massey 1995). The agencies examined here have been 
chosen as representing the type of agencies - self-funding, non- 
monopolies - which were deemed likely to be considered for privatization. 

Although much of the literature on agencies has focused on the more 
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controversial and problematic agencies like the Child Support Agency, the 
Benefits Agency and the Prison Service Agency, the two agencies chosen 
for this analysis are more typical of the vast majority of agencies being both 
smaller and less politically salient (Judge, Hogwood and McVicar 1997). 
They are similar in other respects; they both perform statutory functions 
in a quasi-judicial role, stressing the independence and impartiality of their 
role. There are differences however, notably in their customer base and 
relationship with the parent department. 

The FSS was established as an agency in 1991. At the same time it intro- 
duced direct charging for work. It was not a monopoly, forensic science 
advice being available in a small private sector and from other government 
laboratories. It was however the main provider in the ‘market’. In Court, 
forensic scientists do not act on behalf of the Home Secretary, in the same 
way for example as Immigration Officers, but the legal-constitutional 
importance of their role was important to the Home Office in support of 
the administration of justice. Independence and impartiality was key 
(FSS 1991). 

In the DTI, the LGC, provided a range of analytical chemistry analyses 
(LGC 1989). The role of the Government Chemist — who is also the Chief 
Executive of the LGC — was to act as an independent and impartial arbiter 
of last resort in the case of disputes over analysis in the Courts. It became 
an agency in 1989 with the keen support of the then Government Chemist 
and his line manager in the DTI, a former Government Chemist. At the 
time of agencification, it did almost no work in support of DTI legislation 
and the majority of its work came from other departments. Well before the 
LGC became an agency, it had clearly identified customers and charges. 
Although less involved than the FSS in the administration of justice, the 
LGC did (and does) perform some forensic work and when the future of 
the Metropolitan Police Forensic Laboratory was being debated consider- 
ation was given to its merger with either the FSS or the LGC (Efficiency 
Unit 1994, p. 10). 

Because the FSS and the LGC are a similar type of agency (self-funding 
non-monopoly) and perform a similar function, this limits the number of 
independent variables which could be related to the different outcomes 
identified. Using these two agencies allows a focus on the different minis- 
ters, departments and networks involved with decisions about privatization 
for these two agencies. It permits the opportunity to examine the interplay 
between strategic action and institutional constraints. 


PRIVATIZING NEXT STEPS AGENCIES - A WINDOW OF 
OPPORTUNITY? 

Cortell and Peterson suggest that elections (even indecisive elections) create 
windows of opportunity as they lead to a change in politicians’ responsi- 
bilities and the organization of the executive (1999, p. 9). It is argued here 
that the 1992 elections provided electoral and organizational triggers, which 
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coincided with economic events and a dominant ideological agenda. These 
endogenous and exogenous factors led to both a window of opportunity 
and the motivation for political actors at the centre of the Major government 
to seek a radical re-ordering of the boundaries of the central state. Privatiz- 
ation had been a successful policy for previous administrations as it was 
seen to be effective and raised money. With the major concerns already 
sold and competition introduced into local government, attention turned 
to the civil service itself. 

The election of a fourth term Conservative administration was almost 
unexpected by senior Conservative politicians (Guardian 7 August 1997). 
Government finances were in a poor state following pre-election spending 
(Independent 31 May 1992). The election resulted in a narrow government 
majority and a Prime Minister weakened by presiding over a bitterly div- 
ided party. Major was eager to enhance his radical credentials and placed 
administrative reform high on his agenda (Willman 1994, p. 66). 

The administrative reform agenda was strongly influenced by a group 
of theories and ideas which have been called ‘New Public Management’ 
which stressed, among other features, disaggregation and competition and 
the use of contracts (Hood 1991, pp. 3-4). In particular the work of Osborne 
and Gaebler (1992) on the need to ‘re-invent government’ was influential 
in both political and bureaucratic circles (Butler 1992, p. 6). This influence 
is apparent in the actions of politicians at the centre during this period. 

Following the election John Major strengthened the central departments 
by combining the Next Steps Unit, the Efficiency Unit and the newly created 
Citizen’s Charter Unit under one Office for Public Service and Science 
(OPSS) headed by a cabinet minister, William Waldegrave as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Waldegrave announced the extension of market- 
testing arrangements into central government (Daily Telegraph 2 June 1992). 
A change of emphasis was indicated at a meeting of the Institute of Direc- 
tors, ‘Ministers have had to reinvent government — to govern, not to admin- 
ister, to steer not to row’ (Independent 21 July 1992). Theakston (1995, p. 149) 
suggests this focus was helpful to Waldegrave in ‘rescuing’ his cabinet 
career. 

This stance was supported at the Treasury by Stephen Dorrell the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, who was also, Willman (1994, p. 70) suggests, 
‘anxious to establish his radicalism’. Dorrell announced in November 1992 
that a review of government activities would extend the privatization pro- 
gramme in every area, ‘We are no longer simply looking for obvious candi- 
dates for privatization. The conventional question was “what can we sell”? 
That question must now be turned on its head. Now we should ask our- 
selves “what must we keep? What is the inescapable core of government?” 
(Centre for Policy Studies 23 November 1993). Dorrell was the lead minister 
in privatization initiatives, involving bi-laterals with each department, but 
worked closely with Waldegrave at OPSS (Treasury and Civil Service Com- 
mittee 1993, p. 265). 
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As well as these organizational changes at the centre, other organizational 
factors added to the likelihood of agencies facing pressure to privatize. 
Agencification itself, as Nigel Lawson had predicted, meant agencies had 
clearly identified and measurable goals, inputs and outputs making privat- 
ization more feasible. This was particularly the case for those agencies who 
charged for their services and those who operated as Trading Funds (Greer 
1992). The prior options process meant there was a pre-existing administrat- 
ive structure for consideration of privatization. This process involved 
departments, agencies and the Treasury under the guidance of the Next 
Steps Team. When the 1993 Agencies Review was published the presump- 
tion of privatization at the point of the prior options review where possible 
was clearly spelled out (Cm 2430 1994, p. 14). Both the agencies under con- 
sideration here were under review at this time and faced an additional 
pressure for privatization from an Efficiency Unit review of public sector 
research establishments (Efficiency Unit 1994). 

It is argued that the Major administration attempted a radical re-ordering 
of the boundaries of the state. Willman suggests it was an ‘open secret’ in 
Whitehall that No. 10 was the driving force behind this change in emphasis, 
‘the message coming from corporate HQ was that privatization and govern- 
ment by contract were now in’ (Willman 1994, p.71). There was at the 
centre a shift in assumptions that functions should remain within the state, 
unless proven to be better provided by the private sector or through con- 
tracting out, to an assumption that functions were best provided in the 
private sector wherever possible. This sea change in attitude towards the 
delivery of government functions was prompted by the need for privatiz- 
ation receipts, increased efficiencies, lower public spending and supported 
ideologically by the doctrine of New Public Management. It provided a 
window of opportunity for the Prime Minister to establish his radical cre- 
dentials and for Dorrell and Waldegrave, both with new executive responsi- 
bilities, to pursue their private goals through the privatization agenda. This 
leads to the question why, given these pressures and clear policy directions 
did so few agencies end up in the private sector? 

Cortell and Peterson suggest the ability of strongly motivated actors to 
use a window of opportunity to achieve institutional change is dependent 
upon the existing institutional arrangements, or their institutional capa- 
bility. The centre could utilize existing administrative policies such as the 
prior options process, market testing and the laboratories review. However, 
the narrowness of the government majority and ideological differences 
within Cabinet had weakened the Prime Minister’s authority. The most 
effective lever used by the centre was ever more stringent efficiency plans 
which it was hoped would force departments and agencies to comply. In 
this case, the capability of the centre was limited and implementation of 
privatization policies needed to be pursued, through the cabinet system, in 
each of the departments. As the annual Price Waterhouse Executive Agenc- 
ies Review noted in 1994 ‘variations in our survey results can be attributed 
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to the different views taken by the departmental ministers on the priority 
they give to central initiatives like market testing and privatization’ (Price 
Waterhouse 1994). It is therefore to the strategic intentions and institutional 
capability of the departmental ministers in the two departments that atten- 
tion turns. 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSES TO THE WINDOW OF OPPORTUNITY 


Michael Howard was Home Secretary at the time of the FSS’s prior options 
review. On the right of his party, he was said to have been supportive of 
the principle of privatization of the FSS (interviews with officials). It is sug- 
gested here, however, that he had other competing and conflicting goals. 
The FSS, although serving the criminal justice system as a whole, does the 
vast majority of its work for the police as part of the prosecution. At the 
time of the review, the FSS was beginning to awaken interest in the growing 
importance of DNA analysis. Although privatization may have been a sig- 
nal to the right by Howard, his right-wing credentials were being boosted 
by attacking crime. Supporting the police and using modern technology 
were key elements in this. The development of ‘genetic fingerprinting’ 
became very important to Howard (Maclean 1997, col. 381; interviews with 
officials) and it is suggested will have contributed to a desire to keep the 
FSS within the jurisdiction of the Home Office. 

At the time of the FSS prior options review, the possibility of a merger 
with the Metropolitan Police Forensic Laboratory was under consideration. 
From the point of view of both the Home Office and the Home Secretary 
this would have been a desirable outcome as it was felt to be inappropriate 
for this forensic facility to remain so closely linked with the police or to go 
to the private sector (interviews with officials). 

In contrast — at the DTI, Michael Heseltine was perceived to be very 
committed to the need for further privatization. After his appointment, all 
DTI agencies, began extensive consideration of privatization. One official 
said ‘Heseltine believed in it, he thought that the private sector could do 
things better, he wanted to make the civil service as small as possible’. This 
had been Heseltine’s belief as a backbencher since the start of the agency 
project, as a departmental minister he now had the institutional capability 
to act on it. 


THE “DEPARTMENT VIEW’ 


At the time of the privatization drive, senior civil servants were said to be 
very concerned by the threat posed to departments by the efficiency agenda 
(Willman 1994, p. 66) but this masks the degree of variation in attitude 
across departments. 

The Home Office is traditionally described as ‘conservative’ in consti- 
tutional orientation whilst liberal in policy outlook (Dowding 1995; Hennes- 
sey 1989; interviews with officials). Two features are relevant to contex- 
tualizing the institutional motivations, beliefs and actions of Home Office 
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civil servants in this context. Until the Senior Management Review, the 
department was organized into separate divisions which operated auton- 
omously. Decision making was vertically segmented; officials in the Home 
Office often state that the divisions ‘consume their own smoke’ (interviews). 
Secondly, the subject matter of the Home Office is often concerned with 
questions of the competing values of authoritarianism and libertarianism 
leading to cerebral and cautious weighing up of philosophical positions in 
policy areas which do not involve technical clarity to provide definitive 
answers (Richards and Smith 1997, p. 14). These factors, it is suggested, led 
to a cautious and individualized approach taken to the FSS prior options 
process. The Home Office felt the assurance of standards at that time could 
only be met under the jurisdiction of the department (interviews with 
officials). 

In contrast, the DTI is perceived as being the department closest to the 
business world. It combines both a strong free trade and an interventionist 
ethos, stemming from the historically distinct cultures of the former separ- 
ate Trade and Industry Departments which combined to form the current 
department (Richards and Smith 1997, p. 8; interviews with officials). Both 
aspects are apparent in its agency dealings. Its interventionist ethos led it 
to have a centralizing tendency towards its agencies — one official at the 
centre expressed the feeling that ‘some of us here never found the DTI 
to be a particularly Next Steps friendly department’. At the same time its 
familiarity with the private sector meant the DTI was more motivated than 
the Home Office to consider privatization initiatives. These different depart- 
mental concerns or values lead to different initial perceptions about the 
value, importance and feasibility of privatization policies within depart- 
ments. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND AGENCY RESPONSES TO THE 
PRIVATIZATION AGENDA 


The FSS was and is headed by a scientist, who had a long history of admin- 
istrative work in the Home Office. Although accountable under the terms of 
the framework document — which the Chief Executive had a great personal 
involvement in writing — to the Home Secretary, her main contact is with 
her line manager in the Home Office. The line manager also chairs the 
FSS’s Advisory Board whose role is as a ‘cipher’ in rubber stamping formal 
submissions to the Home Secretary as part of the business cycle of the 
agency. The key line of accountability and decision-making relationship 
appears to have been a direct one between the agency Chief Executive and 
the line manager who was Head of the Police Division. 

It was announced that the FSS would remain an agency in 1994. Osten- 
sibly this was because the forensic market was thought too immature to 
permit self-regulation and the impartiality and independence of the forensic 
science advice was best retained under the jurisdiction and accountability 
provided by association with the Home Office. The FSS could have run as 
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a business and sought greater autonomy. In fact there was dependency 
arising from resource exchange. The Home Office did indirectly fund the 
FSS through the police funding mechanism, giving the Police Directorate a 
reason to be concerned at spending implications, especially at a time of 
rapidly changing forensic science capabilities with the development of 
DNA testing. The process was bound up with the Home Office’s need to 
see the Metropolitan Police Laboratory move and FSS’s desire to complete 
its regional representation, especially in the provision of a London base. 
Informal relationships and understandings between the Chief Executive 
and her line manager were close and based on a shared Home Office cul- 
ture. It is argued that the dependency between department and agency was 
strong at this point, and that a relationship between the two, similar to a 
policy community, with strong shared goals and understanding, lead to a 
strong preference for the institutional status quo at that time. 

At the time of LGC’s prior options review, the DTI had become a major 
customer in support of a National Measuring System Initiative. However, 
the efficiency agenda had forced other changes in the LGC’s customer base 
as departments increasingly altered traditional links and sought to tender 
for analysis in support of their work. A new Chief Executive had been 
appointed coming in from outside the civil service and the line manager 
in the department had changed. Like the FSS, the LGC had a Steering Board 
but unlike the FSS, as well as DTI representatives and non-executives from 
the private sector, this body had members drawn from the other cus- 
tomer departments. 

Following a feasibility study, Michael Heseltine announced that LGC 
would be transformed into an independent non-profit distributing com- 
pany (NPDC) limited by guarantee. However, he indicated that a trade sale 
was still a possibility if a buyer could demonstrate ‘the required indepen- 
dence’ (DTI 1994). The Treasury were also said to be unhappy with a move 
to a NPDC (interviews with officials). The future of the LGC was ‘the sub- 
ject of extensive discussions within the Department of Trade and Industry’ 
(LGC 1995) and more consultants were engaged to assist in seeking a trade 
buyer. The department was concerned to ensure that the statutory role of 
the Government Chemist was maintained together with a reputation for 
impartiality and independence and to support the DTI work placed there. 
In order to ensure the LGC would retain this role, purchasers were required 
to enter into an agreement to ‘do all things necessary or reasonably 
requested to maintain the capabilities and infrastructure of the Laboratory 
as well as the standing of the office of the Government Chemist’ (NAO 
1996). From 40 initial responses in November 1994, by June 1995 no firm 
bids had been received. 

Into this impasse in June 1995, the Government Chemist submitted a 
consortium business plan which was accepted later that year, by lan Lang, 
the new President of the Board of Trade after Michael Heseltine’s move to 
become Deputy Prime Minister. In April 1996, the LGC was privatized, and 
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is now jointly owned by the staff, the Royal Society of Chemistry and 3i 
Group Plc. The Chief Executive retains his statutory Government Chemist 
role and the LGC has a customer contractor relationship with the DTI. The 
arrangements envisage that independence and impartiality is ensured 
through the association with the Royal Society and with the proviso that 
the Government Chemist role could be revoked. 

The department and agency had started with a shared understanding of 
the role of the LGC at the agency’s launch. But the relationship had moved 
closer to a customer contractor basis by the time of the review, partly as a 
result of changing personnel and partly owing to the introduction of charg- 
ing and competitive tendering arrangements. In looking to stay in the pub- 
lic sector, unlike the FSS, the LGC had no strong overall backing from one 
department, even the DTI its ‘parent’ department, as its customers were 
diverse and becoming less dependent. At the same time, a trade sale raised 
concerns within the DTI about impartiality and independence and the 
ability to ensure continued supply from a key contractor. The DTI held an 
ambivalent attitude to the privatization of the LGC. One official commented 


The LGC was always potentially difficult —- because I think most people 
felt although there were arguments for having an independent Govern- 
ment Chemist, that they weren’t so compelling that you’d force Customs 
and Excise to use them: and as soon as they started asking questions 
like ‘I’ve got a million pounds to spend, can I get twice as much for my 
million by doing it differently’, LGC was always likely to be a quite 
difficult operation. 


Departmental concern to ensure that independence and impartiality were 
maintained were built into the bidding process. The development of civil 
service skills in tendering and contracting is well documented (Greer 1994, 
p. 103). Here it is suggested, managing the bidding process provided a way 
in which both ministerial and departmental aims could be pursued contem- 
poraneously even if involving contradictory features. ‘We had to have a 
very clear basis for bids, so that’s the first thing, and it’s at that stage that 
you really need to make up your mind about all these various conflicting 
objectives’ (interview with official). This can be described as a skill or a 
tactic which granted considerable room for manoeuvring on behalf of 
officials. Certainly ‘hostility from his officials’ was how the centre saw 
Michael Heseltine’s problems in privatizing more of the DTI agencies. 

Although the network between the department and agency was not as 
strong as in the case of the FSS (there were not the shared historic links, nor 
the same degree of resource dependence between department and agency) 
nevertheless there was a shared understanding of the need to secure the 
future of the Laboratory and of the role of the Government Chemist. The 
management buy out which finally took place ensured that the DTI were 
assured of the continuation of contracted work, other departments were 
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satisfied that independence and impartiality could be maintained and the 
agency was able to secure continued DTI funding for the transition period. 


ACCOUNTING FOR INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND 
CONSTRAINT 


These case studies illuminate the conditions which permitted strategic 
action to result in institutional change and the operation of institutional 
constraints. The trigger factor of the 1992 election led not to one large win- 
dow of opportunity across government for strategic actors in the centre, 
but many small ones, each case involving policy makers and officials in 
different departments. Ministers at the centre of government did not have 
the institutional capacity to enforce privatization, and because decision- 
making authority is fragmented, were dependent upon their cabinet col- 
leagues in departments to carry the policy through. 

The case studies illustrate that all three conditions need to be met for 
there to be institutional change: a window of opportunity, a policy maker 
with strong intentions and the ability to overcome institutional constraints. 
This was the case with the LGC. In the Department of Trade and Industry, 
the minister had both the desire to carry forward privatization policies, and 
the institutional capability to exert his ministerial authority. As Smith points 
out, the idea of ministerial authority structures the relationship between 
ministers and civil servants and informs their perceptions of themselves, 
‘if ministers insist on a policy, officials have no choice but to deliver’ (Smith 
1999, p. 153). Heseltine was able to repeatedly maintain pressure for a trade 
sale of the LGC despite contrary advice from the consultants report. He 
faced fewer institutional constraints arising from either an existing depart- 
mental view or the operation of a close intra-state policy network. 

In the case of the FSS, although the Home Secretary had the same win- 
dow of opportunity, he did not have the same commitment to the privatiz- 
ation process and did not choose to prioritize this policy. In addition, the 
institutional constraints arising from a strong departmental ethos and a 
close policy network were in any case strong. 

The case studies above do not permit an analysis of whether the individ- 
ual commitment of a policy entrepreneur or ability to overcome insti- 
tutional constraints is the more important variable when looking at out- 
comes. Where there is a window of opportunity, do strategic actions fail if 
there is strong institutional resistance? For example, if Michael Howard had 
wanted to privatize the FSS would the institutional constraints identified 
have been sufficient to prevent institutional change? Or, conversely, where 
there is a window of opportunity, does strategic action only succeed where 
there is a shared agenda or if the networks are loose as seems to be indi- 
cated in the case of the LGC? 

Certainly when looking at the case of the LGC and more widely at agency 
privatizations, the commitment of a policy entrepreneur is shown to be 
essential. Michael Heseltine was the minister in charge (either at the Depart- 
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ment of Trade and Industry or as Deputy Prime Minister) for the greatest 
part of the prior options process for six of the eleven privatized agencies 
and two of the three agency functions which were wholly contracted out 
(Next Steps Unit 1997; interviews with officials). 

Yet it is clear that other agency functions intended for large-scale contrac- 
torization in the Department of Trade and Industry such as the Insolvency 
Service and Companies House did not have a significant change in their 
status (Gains 1999). In these cases, as with the decision to accept the LGC 
management buy-out instead of a trade sale, the final decisions, after a 
protracted period of consultation, were taken by Heseltine’s successor at 
the Department of Trade and Industry (interviews with officials). 

This indicates that although politicians have, and can choose to enforce 
their resources of political legitimacy and constitutional authority, the 
administrative resources held by civil servants in departments and agencies 
are also important in determining outcomes. The constitutional ‘rules of 
the game’, giving politicians the authority to impose their policy prefer- 
ences upon civil servants to administer, were tempered by other formal 
institutional rules, in this case understanding and organizing the tendering 
process. It would be helpful to look at the issue of ministerial longevity 
and degree of policy change to identify if there is a significant temporal 
element to the dependency relationship between ministers and depart- 
ments. 

The paper also indicates, in support of Cortell and Peterson’s analysis 
that incremental change, achieved through small windows of opportunity, 
is important to identify. Agents alter structures - and this shapes future 
institutional agendas. Michael Heseltine drove through the LGC privatiz- 
ation. This is an example of an institutional innovation which has altered 
the boundaries of the state and quite possibly the agenda for future privati- 
zations through ‘policy learning’ (Hall 1993; Pierson 1993). One official said 
when asked about how to deal with privatization in another situation 
involving statutory responsibilities, ‘There is that issue, but just as we 
solved it with the LGC, it was something that I’m sure minds round the 
place here could have found some way of resolving’. Unlike the Home 
Office view, at the DTI, the independence and impartiality of the role of 
the Government Chemist is conceived as being preserved within this 
wholly new institutional arrangement. This suggests that statutory function 
is not necessarily an indicator of the boundary of state capacity. This bound- 
ary can be interpreted differently in different departments according to con- 
text and departmental ethos. 

Finally the investigation of institutional change and constraints in these 
cases has permitted a focus on the impact of institutional arrangements on 
the policy process and the impact of policy on state actors. This has high- 
lighted the fragmentation and interdependence of actors in central govern- 
ment and the strength of departmental ethos. It has also shown the impact 
of the introduction of agencies into government. As well as interdepen- 
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dence between the centre of government and departmental ministers and 
their departments, agencification has created the conditions for the develop- 
ment of networks arising from power dependency between departments 
and agencies which are also relevant to analysis of institutional capability. 
Having a policy of agencification clearly permitted the subsequent privatiz- 
ation of a small number of agencies. This occurred where there was a low 
dependency relationship between the agency, minister and the department. 
Conversley, agencification has led to an awareness of dependency between 
departments and agencies which will serve to protect state capacity in areas 
of high dependency. 

In conclusion it is argued these intra-state networks require further inves- 
tigation. Intra-state networks will impact on institutional capability because 
of the increased number of actors holding resources. This leads to changing 
dependencies in government and a greater potential diversity of insti- 
tutional goals, understandings and loyalties. The level and type of depen- 
dency is likely to lead to variation in the type of network formed. This in 
turn could affect policy outcomes in the face of attempts to achieve policy 
change — such as after a change in minister or government. Close policy 
networks could add to pressure for the status quo as in the case of the FSS. 
Alternatively close networks could make it easier for politicians to achieve 
change, if the network shares the change agenda. Conversely politicians 
may find it easier to impose change if networks are looser as in the case 
of the LGC. Further research is needed to examine how these intra-state 
networks operate, how they vary, whether and how they influence policy 
outcomes and how they respond to institutional change. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND THE 
MODERNIZATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 
AN ANALYSIS OF BIASES AND CONSTRAINTS 


LAWRENCE PRATCHETT 


In emerging structures of local governance the institutions of elected local govern- 
ment have the potential to fulfil three complementary roles: those of local democ- 
racy, public policy making and direct service delivery. Although ICTs (information 
and communication technologies) could effectively develop all three roles there is 
a systemic bias which favours service delivery applications and ignores others. This 
bias can be explained by reference to a network of actors who determine ICT policy 
in relative isolation from the other policy networks active at the local level. The 
ways in which this bias is perpetuated are explored through a case study of ICT 
policy making in UK local government. The implications of the systemic bias for 
the long-term future of local government, and indeed public administration, are 
both severe and profound. They suggest an over-emphasis upon performance 
measurement, a decline in democratic activity and a diminishing capacity among 
elected bodies to effect broad public policy initiatives. 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of information and communication technologies (ICTs) for 
contemporary public administration is often understated. Most authors con- 
centrate upon the ‘big issues’ affecting the public sector — issues such as 
emerging patterns of governance (Stoker 1997; Rhodes 1996), the impor- 
tance of managing networks for effective public policy making (Kickert, 
Klein and Koppenjan 1997), and an enduring concern with public sector 
ethics and standards of behaviour in public life (Gilman and Lewis 1996; 
Greenaway 1995; Chapman 1993). In this way the study of ICTs is often 
relegated by default, if not deliberately, to that of being a second order 
issue: one which is relevant to the detail of managing public organizations 
but which has little significance for the broader evolution of public adminis- 
tration. Yet new technologies can have an important effect in structuring 
and shaping the decision-making process in government and in providing 
institutional legacies which channel the day-to-day workings of public 
organizations. This article argues that far from being a second order issue 
the study of ICTs is of primary importance because these technologies have 
profound implications for the ways in which the institutions and organiza- 
tions of public administration are developing. In short, it is concerned with 
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the ways in which ICTs are engendering or supporting certain organiza- 
tional and institutional reforms, but constraining or preventing the develop- 
ment of others. 

This is not to argue that the technologies themselves have any inherently 
deterministic qualities which lead automatically to particular outcomes. 
Rather, the argument is that there are networks of actors concerned with 
the implementation of ICTs in public administration who have a particular 
‘worldview’ which limits the applications to which technologies are put. 
These actors develop ICT applications in relative autonomy from other pol- 
icy networks, but nevertheless have profound and sustained impacts upon 
the ways in which broader policies are developed and implemented across 
government. It is the study of these networks and their influence, rather 
than simply the technologies per se, which is of interest here. 

This article draws upon the experience of ICT developments in UK local 
government. Its analysis of ICT policy making, however, has equal rel- 
evance to a wide range of other public sector institutions in both the UK 
and elsewhere. The focus on UK local government does not imply that the 
ICT experiences found here are in any way exceptional or different from 
those experienced by other parts of the public sector. Instead this analysis 
should be considered allegorical of the broader influences which ICTs are 
having on the evolution of public administration. It argues that there is a 
concentration on functional applications within public organizations which 
is biasing the use of ICTs almost exclusively towards efficient and effective 
service delivery. This is only one of a number of potential contributions 
which ICTs could make and has long-term implications for both govern- 
ment and public administration: it implicitly favours some roles and mili- 
tates against others. Most importantly it implies a diminishing cognisance 
in public organizations of the value of social capital which is associated 
with democratic participation and a declining competence among govern- 
ments to act as the focus for public policy making. 

Five main sections follow this introduction. The first sets the organiza- 
tional and institutional context of the study by analysing the challenges 
presented by emerging patterns of local governance, the role and purpose 
of the traditional institutions of local government within it, and the capacity 
of new ICTs to support or enhance each of these roles. The second concen- 
trates upon the structural biases being created by the focus of ICT appli- 
cations on service delivery, and the role of the ICT policy network in sus- 
taining them. It draws upon the policy network metaphor to develop a 
number of analytical propositions concerning the influence of the ICT com- 
munity in local government. The third addresses these propositions 
through a case study of ICT policy making in one local authority in the 
north west of England. The fourth examines the relationship between ICT 
policies and the broader policy process in local government. Finally, the 
article considers the significance of the ICT policy network and its systemic 
bias for the future of local government, and reaches more general 
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conclusions about the ways in which such networks may be inadvertently 
but effectively capturing the reform of public administration. 


THE ROLE AND PURPOSE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


From the outset it is important to distinguish between local government and 
local governance, each of which have significantly different connotations. 
The term ‘local government’ conventionally has a clear meaning: it refers 
to the democratically elected multi-purpose institutions, and their bureau- 
cratic organizations, which exist through statute at a sub-national level 
(Wilson and Game 1998). In 1998 there were 467 such organizations in the 
UK (Game 1997). The term ‘local governance’ is a more nebulous one which 
has ambiguous meanings. Rhodes (1996) identifies six potential meanings 
for governance, each of which emphasize different features of change in 
public administration, ranging from the minimal state through to self- 
organizing networks of governmental and extra-governmental actors. In a 
similar vein Stoker (1997) recognizes that local governance cannot be 
defined as a clear set of organizations but must be seen as a set of processes 
associated with the blurring of boundaries between public and private sec- 
tors, the increasing interdependence of different organizations between one 
another, and the increasing need for government to be based not only upon 
authority and sanctions but also upon consensus and co-operation between 
a multiplicity of organizations. Governance refers, therefore, to the develop- 
ment and implementation of public policy through a broader range of 
public and private agencies than those traditionally associated with local 
government. If local government is concerned with the formal institutions 
of government at the local level, then local governance is concerned with 
the wider processes through which public policy is effected in localities. 

This distinction between government and governance raises important 
questions about the role of elected local government in the emerging struc- 
tures of governance. Some see a diminishing role for traditional institutions 
as more and more functions are taken on by the private sector or by speci- 
ally created single-purpose bodies, and question whether existing organiza- 
tions are capable of reforming to meet the new challenges (cf. Cochrane 
1993; Dowding 1996). A stronger body of opinion, however, argues for a 
central role for elected local government as providing the primary focus 
for political resolution and co-ordination between a diverse range of organi- 
zations active at the local level (Pratchett and Wilson 1997; Stoker 1996; 
Stewart 1995, inter alia). 

Three distinct but related roles for local government can be identified 
within emerging structures of local governance: a role as the champion of 
local democracy; as the focus for public policy making in the locality; and as 
the provider of services to local communities. The central argument of this 
article is that ICTs have the potential to contribute to all three but that this 
potential is only exploited in relation to service delivery. Before going on 
to analyse the reasons why ICT resources are concentrated around service 
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delivery and the consequences of this bias for local government, it is neces- 
sary to consider the ways in which new technologies might contribute to 
all three of the identified roles. 


Local democracy 

The case for local government as local democracy is a well-developed one 
(see for example, King and Stoker 1996; Pratchett and Wilson 1996; Hill 
1974; Sharpe 1970). Local government is the only institution beneath Parlia- 
ment (the new Scottish and Welsh assemblies notwithstanding) that is 
popularly authorised, accountable, responsive and representative’ 
(Beetham 1996). It is a natural focus for local democracy. Although there are 
acknowledged deficiencies in the existing mechanisms for representative 
government (see, for example, Commission for Local Democracy 1995) local 
government provides the only means through which local communities can 
collectively express their preferences. Furthermore, in a relatively cen- 
tralized polity, local government provides an element of plurality in polit- 
ical processes. It provides an alternative means of political participation 
and activity, and a bulwark against central tyranny. Indeed, for many this 
element of local democracy lies at the heart of central and local tensions 
(Stoker 1995; Bulpitt 1989; Saunders 1984). Participation is relevant not only 
as an alternative means of political expression, however, but also as a more 
general means of educating and encouraging democratic processes 
throughout society. Local government, as the institution of democracy clos- 
est to local communities, has a vital role to play not only in behaving demo- 
cratically, but also in engendering and enhancing democratic practices and 
consciousness among citizens. In short, there is significant social capital to 
be gained from engaging citizens in the governance of their own communi- 
ties. 

As the government's consultation paper on democratic renewal recog- 
nizes (Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions 1998), 
the potential for ICTs to enhance local democracy is enormous (see also, 
Percy-Smith 1995; Horrocks and Webb 1994; van de Donk and Tops 1992). 
The most simple applications would involve their use within existing insti- 
tutions and processes to improve democratic practices in local government. 
For example, the consultation paper suggests that electronic voting could be 
combined with electoral reform to greatly improve voter turnout. Similarly, 
concepts such as the ‘electronic town meeting’ tested in several states in 
America (Elgin 1993), or the ‘electronic forum’ which has been experi- 
mented with in Scandinavian countries (Lauritzen and Loader 1995) have 
much to commend them in so far as they enable geographically remote 
communities to engage in democratic political processes. More than this, 
however, ICTs can engender greater involvement by communities in local 
politics, not only through the conventional processes of the ballot box, but 
also through more pluralist processes of discourse and participation. They 
can be used to enhance the information available to the community in 
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relation to both the activities and services of the council and also the 
broader social and economic issues that affect the locality. Timely and rel- 
evant information of this nature can assist existing representative groups 
in political processes. More importantly, ICTs also have the potential to act 
as a catalyst to engender broader participation, encouraging new actors to 
become involved in political issues that concern them. However, there 
remain serious concerns over the ability of certain groups to capture infor- 
mation agendas (Pratchett 1995), and of the information asymmetries that 
may occur where there is not equal access to technology. 


Public policy making 
Local government also has an important role to play as the primary focus 
for public policy making in local communities. Within the increasingly frag- 
mented and disaggregated structure of local service delivery this role is 
growing in importance. In part, it involves local authorities acting as the 
focus for local politics. This means providing a forum for the resolution of 
conflicts between territorial, economic and social interests, as well as the 
conventional divisions of partisan politics. It also requires local authorities 
to intervene directly in all areas of local economic and social life in order 
to provide community leadership across the full spectrum of issues that 
affect the locality. Local authorities, of course, already do much of this. 
Many authorities are actively involved in pursuing economic development 
policies that require a range of economic interventions. Others are actively 
working in partnership with local voluntary and private sector organiza- 
tions to address significant social problems such as juvenile crime or home- 
lessness, or to develop new environmental initiatives, especially through 
local Agenda 21 programmes. But there remains a great deal more that 
local authorities could do to develop strategic visions for their localities, 
and to intervene effectively to ensure their achievement. In short, this role 
calls upon local government to be even more proactive in its pursuit of 
community-wide goals. > 

If engendering local democracy through ICTs requires finding new ways 
of disseminating information to a more active citizenry, the application of 
ICTs to support the public policy-making role of local government is a 
counterbalancing demand. For local government to assume a central role in 
an increasingly complex and fragmented structure of local governance it will 
need timely, relevant and accurate information on the needs and demands 
of local citizens, and upon the activities of local, national and international 
agencies that affect them. This may range from relatively simple infor- 
mation on health care needs and provision, through to more sophisticated 
knowledge of international markets and their effects upon local economies. 
Information of this kind, of course, does not necessarily make any individ- 
ual organization or group of organizations capable of responding success- 
fully to changing pressures and demands, especially when national or inter- 
national forces are affecting localities. But it does provide the starting point 
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for developing both strategic and immediate responses, especially where 
such responses require the co-ordination and co-operation of a number of 
disaggregated agencies. 

This is where ICTs have a vital role to play in the new system of local 
governance. New ICTs can provide the technological infrastructure on which 
sophisticated partnerships can be forged and maintained. They may also 
provide the capacity to manipulate externally generated information so that 
local agencies are better able to understand economic and social contexts 
and make complementary plans to respond to them. Few organizations of 
local governance have yet developed sophisticated modelling facilities 
which enable scenario building and forecasting in the way that central 
governments have with economic modelling (Andersen 1995). If local 
government aims to be at the heart of local governance then it must use new 
ICTs to both develop partnerships and dependencies between the organiza- 
tions of local governance, and to make itself the focus for sophisticated 
modelling and forecasting information which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of local strategic responses to broader national or international 
changes. There is a dual function for local government within its public 
policy-making role as both the co-ordinator of disparate strategic activities 
across agencies and as the central repository of community information, 
although there remains a number of political, organizational and technical 
difficulties which might inhibit the development of such a role. 


Service provider 
For much of the twentieth century local government had an effective mon- 
opoly in many service areas and despite the advent of compulsory competi- 
tive tendering (CCT) it is still a major provider of services. The service 
delivery role of local government still dominates its organizational struc- 
tures and still consumes most attention from politicians in formal commit- 
tee meetings (Young 1995). Even where ‘externalization’ of services has 
been successful it is widely acknowledged that there remains a residual 
role for local authorities not only as enablers, but also as providers of some 
services that are not suitable for market testing or contracting out. But pub- 
lic choice critiques of traditional, producer-led bureaucratic service struc- 
tures (Dowding 1996; Dunleavy 1991) and the rise of managerialism (Pollitt 
1993) have effectively challenged the conventional hegemony of local 
government in many functions and have emphasized the efficacy of single- 
function organizations that are governed more by market or quasi-market 
mechanisms, than by the (supposed) vagaries of local politics. Conse- 
quently, service delivery can no longer be seen to be an adequate role for 
local government on its own, even though most authorities still view it as 
their prime function. 

The service delivery emphasis in traditional local government is self- 
evident: most local authorities are structured around professionally domi- 
nated services with little interpenetration of different skills. Budgets remain 
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dominated by service considerations and corporate plans invariably reflect 
budgeting priorities rather than broader ambitions. The evidence that ICT 
investments are reflecting and perpetuating these biases, however, is not 
as self-evident — ICT expenditure and priorities are rarely disaggregated 
into their contributions towards each of the three roles identified above. 
But by briefly examining the general ICT expenditure and priorities of local 
government the differing emphases quickly become apparent. In 1996 UK 
local authorities spent an estimated £1,040 million on ICTs, a value equal 
to approximately 2 per cent of total revenue expenditure (GOCITM 1996). 
The vast majority of this was spent on service systems, with very few 
resources being committed to the support of other objectives. Some of the 
major investments made by local authorities in recent years have been in 
new systems to support competitive tendering, and others in response to 
changing revenue requirements, first in relation to the community charge, 
quickly followed by the council tax — the council tax alone cost authorities 
£70 million to implement and is costing around £170 million a year to main- 
tain (SOCITM 1993). In 1992 social service departments spent an average 
of £500,000 each on ICT products and services, while the total bill for hous- 
ing was estimated at around £145 million across local government as a 
whole (SOCITM 1992). In a period of on-going fiscal pressure the invest- 
ments in these systems leave little scope for speculative investments else- 
where. Consequently, ICT policy inevitably supports and enhances the sys- 
temic bias in favour of service delivery. The problem is that an over- 
concentration upon service delivery not only detracts from the other 
important roles of local democracy and public policy making — it also places 
too much emphasis upon functions which other agencies are often better 
able to provide more efficiently and effectively. 

It is important to emphasize that these three roles are not necessarily 
new, either to the overall concept of local government, or to its existing 
institutions and organizations. Indeed, it is possible to see them as being 
inherent in much of the development of conventional institutions in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In particular, the notion of 
local government as the fundamental basis of a broader democratic polity 
has long been an acknowledged characteristic of elected local government, 
although the ability of contemporary institutions to contribute to this 
ambition has also been an enduring feature of debates on the role of local 
government (Stoker 1996). There are also innate tensions between these dif- 
ferent roles: the demands and values of democracy, with its emphasis upon 
‘due process’, transparency and accountability, may often come into conflict 
with the service delivery role, especially when managers demand greater 
autonomy in order to improve functionality. Likewise, the public policy- 
making role may come into conflict with the service delivery role, especially 
when the broader interests of the community require changes to service 
delivery patterns or structures which are not in the immediate interests of 
particular organizations. The main point to be highlighted, however, is the 
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relative emphasis attached to each of these roles. None, on their own, 
provides a satisfactory basis for the continuation of existing institutions — 
indeed, it is possible to see how different institutional or organizational 
structures could deliver some features much better if they were isolated 
from local government. Rather, it is the ability of local authorities to deliver 
some measure of all three of these roles, and to balance the potential ten- 
sions between them, that makes elected local government uniquely and 
eminently suitable to claim a legitimate place at the heart of any structure 
of local governance. 

The central argument of this article is that local authorities have been 
singularly unsuccessful in achieving this balance and have concentrated too 
much upon the management and delivery of services, and insufficiently 
upon the other equally important roles. This is not to deny that many auth- 
orities are actively changing their organizational structures and practices 
to develop more strategic visions, for there are many examples of inno- 
vation in local government which are not solely concerned with the service 
delivery function. But it is clear from the evidence presented above that ICT 
investments and innovations have occurred almost exclusively in relation 
to service delivery. This amounts to a technological bias where ICTs are 
structuring and shaping the future of local government by sustaining the 
focus on service provision and presenting few opportunities for local auth- 
orities to develop their other roles. 


EXPLAINING TECHNOLOGICAL BIASES: A POLICY NETWORK 
APPROACH 


Existing technological biases can be explained by reference to the structural 
domination of professional groups in local government and the concomi- 
tant emphasis on service delivery which the growth of the welfare state 
created in the post-World War Two years. Although there has been a num- 
ber of attempts to create more corporate approaches within local govern- 
ment there remains a strong departmental emphasis focused around indi- 
vidual services. This emphasis can be seen to have ‘pulled’ technology 
along, demanding more efficient and effective systems to facilitate service 
delivery within individual departments. Consequently, there has been very 
little interest in corporate information systems in local government, except 
financial accounting systems which are deemed to provide ‘management 
information’ on departmental or divisional budgets. This ‘pull’ argument 
assumes that the ICT experts within local government, who frame and 
implement ICT policies, are passive contributors to the process who have 
no agenda of their own and no ability to promote particular applications: 
that is, the use to which ICTs are put in local government is purely demand- 
led, with little or no input from supply-interests except in so far as they 
respond to specific demands. This article takes issue with this assumption 
by arguing that ICT policy is not only ‘pulled’ by political and professional 
demands in individual authorities, but is also ‘pushed’ by those whose 
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interests are primarily to do with ICTs rather than the specific functions or 
roles of local government. These interests form the local government JCT 
policy network. 

The principal actors of the local government ICT policy network com- 
prise the computing and communication ‘professionals’ working within 
local government together with hardware manufacturers, software devel- 
opers and other members of the ICT industry who provide services to local 
government (Pratchett 1994) — it does not include the main policy makers 
in local government such as senior management teams or elected members. 
Collectively, the network actors shape ICT policy making in local govern- 
ment, determining which technologies should be implemented to support 
which functions. The process of ICT policy making is clearly a dynamic 
and iterative one in which policy results from a combination of the demand 
for ICT applications (political preferences, professional ambitions, central 
government legislation) and the availability of particular solutions 
(technological opportunities, existing ICT skills within authorities and so 
on). The existence of particular ICT products and the ways in which they 
are made available to local authorities can be as important in shaping ICT 
policies in local government as the demand for technologies. Moreover, in 
encouraging the application of selected ICTs to fulfil particular functions, 
the ICT network can have a considerable impact upon the emphases which 
local authorities give to different roles. The policy network concept pro- 
vides a useful tool for understanding the way in which a limited number 
of actors are able to shape and channel the ICT policies that affect the whole 
of local government. 

Policy networks have attracted considerable interest in public adminis- 
tration over the last decade. Although there is an international literature 
on the subject covering a broad spectrum of analytical frameworks and 
theoretical propositions (cf. Klijn, Koppenjan and Termeer 1995; Jordan and 
Schubert 1992; Wilks and Wright 1987), in the UK it is the Rhodes’ frame- 
work that has attracted most interest and criticism (Rhodes 1988; Marsh 
and Rhodes 1992). This framework is based upon the concept of 
power/dependence among different groups of actors in the same policy 
area (Rhodes 1981), and identifies five types of network ranging from 
unstable and atomistic issue networks through to highly stable and coher- 
ent policy communities. While all types of networks are of interest for pol- 
icy analysts it is the policy community — the more closed and exclusive 
type of structure — which has attracted most attention and which is often 
used synonymously with the term ‘policy network’. Although this article 
acknowledges that a great deal of semantic confusion remains over the dis- 
tinct uses of the terms ‘policy network’ and ‘policy community’, it contends 
that ICT policy making in local government is dominated by a closed and 
exclusive set of interests which share the characteristics of a policy com- 
munity as defined by the Rhodes model. The remainder of this article, 
therefore, will use the term ‘ICT policy network’ to refer to the relatively 
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exclusive but interdependent community of actors who dominate ICT pol- 
icy making in local authorities. 

The main focus of this article is on the implications of the ICT policy 
network for local government, particularly in relation to its ability to pursue 
the three roles of local democracy, public policy making and service deliv- 
ery identified earlier. In order to understand and analyse the full impli- 
cations of the network, however, it is first necessary to be clear about its 
main features and the ways in which it dominates ICT policy making. The 
principal characteristics of the ICT network can be summarized in five 
propositions which are drawn from the existing literature on policy net- 
works. These propositions form the analytical framework for the case study 
which follows. 


The multi-organizational complexity of the ICT network — ICT policies are not 
framed within individual authorities, but are the product of a complex 
interaction across a number of organizations. As Schneider (1992, p. 101) 
argues, ‘policy emerges not from centrally concerted or programmed action 
but from the autonomous interaction of a plurality of interdependent 
organizations’. The significance of this for ICT policy making is that no one 
local authority is able to take control of its ICT policy making. Rather, it 
must interact with a number of public and private organizations in order 
to deliver ICT solutions to perceived problems. The ability of individual 
authorities to pursue innovative ICT policies, therefore, is heavily circum- 
scribed by their dependence upon other organizations for technology and 
expertise, both of which demand high levels of long-term investment which 
are normally beyond the capacity of any one authority. There is little scope 
for unilateral innovation. 


The closed and exclusive nature of the ICT policy-making process — a key feature 
of policy communities is that they have a highly restricted membership and 
a high level of horizontal autonomy (Marsh and Rhodes 1992). Despite the 
multi-organizational nature of the ICT network, therefore, it nonetheless 
represents a closed and exclusive set of interests. Within local authorities 
it is the ICT ‘professionals’ — systems analysts, communication managers, 
programmers and the like - who constitute the principal actors. This group 
is not only able to claim a legitimate role in representing the authority’s 
ICT interests, but is also able to exclude other professional groups, senior 
managers and elected politicians from its activities. In effect the ICT ‘pro- 
fessionals’ act as gatekeepers to the resources of the ICT network, only 
allowing departments access to those resources (and external actors) that 
are approved. Outside of local authorities there are a limited number of 
hardware, software and telecommunications specialists who have almost 
exclusive access to the local government market through the gatekeepers, 
and who are able to limit the opportunities for other companies to gain a 
foot hold. For example, despite the increasing diversification of the ICT 
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market and the impact of distributed computing on the traditional main- 
frame manufacturers, ICL remains the largest single supplier of ICT pro- 
ducts in UK local government - a market domination which is peculiarly 
at odds with its status in the global ICT market. In 1994 ICL supplied 39 
per cent of corporate computers and 40 per cent of departmental computers 
in local government, the next biggest supplier being IBM, supplying 14 per 
cent and 9 per cent respectively (SOCITM 1994). The implication of this for 
local government ICT policy making is that the process is dominated by 
an exclusive and relatively autonomous group of JCT ‘professionals’ and 
business interests whose attention is focused more around technological 
sophistication than around the role and purpose of contemporary local 
government. 


The informal and voluntary nature of the ICT network — in common with most 
other policy networks (Jordan and Schubert 1992) the ICT network has no 
formal influence or power over local government ICT policies. Rather, it is 
an informal and voluntary association of actors who share a common inter- 
est in ICT policy making and implementation. This is not to deny that ‘rules 
of the game’ exist and that actors behave according to agreed norms and 
conventions, for this is a fundamental component of network theory 
(Rhodes 1988), but such rules emerge from negotiation and consensus 
between actors rather than through any formal constitutional mechanisms. 
These rules define the relative roles of each actor in the network and the 
appropriate uses of new technologies in particular organizational contexts. 
Although informal and voluntary, the network remains closed and exclus- 
ive. There is very little opportunity for actors outside of the network to 
influence either policy-making processes in general, or policy outcomes in 
particular. This limitation extends to those who have a legitimate interest 
in local government ICT policy outcomes such as elected politicians and 
chief officers. 


The shared values and appreciative system of the ICT network — the ICT network 
is more than simply a loose federation of organizations who have a shared 
interest in a policy area. It is more, even, than the sum of the formal and 
informal contracts and working arrangements that exist across the organi- 
zations involved. Underlying the formal contracts and the informal interac- 
tions of the ICT network are a shared set of values and perceptions about 
the world, and the role of new technologies within that world. These ‘core 
beliefs’ (Sabatier 1988; Hann 1995) provide the fundamental ‘glue’ which 
unites the central actors of the network and which ensures a broad consen- 
sus over the principal values, even where there may be disagreement over 
secondary issues. ‘Rules of the game’ both reflect the underlying values 
and core beliefs, and help to maintain a consensus over them. While the 
range of beliefs is potentially broad, two core values are pertinent to this 
analysis. First, among the network actors there is a shared belief in the need 
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for continued technological advancement, and the general social, economic 
and organizational advantages to be gained from such continued advance- 
ment. Second, there is broad agreement over the types of function to which 
new ICTs can best be applied and the ways in which ICT investments 
should be evaluated. In particular, it emphasizes quantifiable returns on 
investment and visible improvements in effectiveness. This naturally fav- 
ours service delivery applications which lend themselves easily to such 
quantification, and militates against ICT applications to support democratic 
or public policy-making goals whose short-term gains for the organization 
may be more nebulous or obscure. Overall, the ICT network favours service 
delivery applications over others not only because it is able to produce 
applications that are similar to other sectors of the economy, but also 
because they fit within their core beliefs and appreciative system (Vickers 
1965). By contrast, public policy making and local democracy are confused 
objectives which network actors are often unable to relate to. This is not to 
imply that ICT network actors are opposed to the principles of local democ- 
racy and public policy making within an emerging system of local govern- 
ance. It is simply that they fail to recognize the value of these roles within 
local government and give much greater priority to the service delivery 
function which fits within their own appreciative systems. 


The stability and consistency of policy outcomes — the consequence of a network 
of actors who share the same underlying values across local government, 
and who follow an agreed set of ‘rules of the game’ within a closed and 
exclusive community, is that policy outcomes tend to be stable and consist- 
ent over time (Rhodes 1988; Marsh and Rhodes 1992). This does not mean 
that the network stifles innovation. Indeed, some local authorities have been 
among the most radical public bodies in their application of ICTs. But the 
key point here is that innovation is uni-dimensional, following a general 
trend towards improving the efficiency or effectiveness of service manage- 
ment and delivery. The other dimensions of local democracy and public 
policy making are generally overlooked or neglected in terms of technologi- 
cal innovation. Where there is innovation in these dimensions, for example 
in developing citizen information systems, this generally occurs on the per- 
iphery of the ICT network and receives little or no support from the princi- 
pal actors (Bellamy and Horrocks 1995). Policy outcomes are stable and 
consistent, therefore, because they employ new technologies to enhance or 
maintain existing structures and processes, rather than because they do not 
innovate at all. 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE: A CASE STUDY OF THE ICT NETWORK 


These five propositions draw upon policy network concepts to emphasize 
the key characteristics of the ICT network and its significance for ICT policy 
making in local government. Because the processes and effects of networks 
are opaque, empirical analysis of them is often ambiguous and inexact. In 
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order to analyse the processes and effects of the ICT network this article 
draws upon a detailed study of ICT policy making in a metropolitan district 
authority in the North-West of England conducted over a four-year period. 
An earlier study of this authority's ICT policy making concentrated upon 
the council’s open systems policy and the way in which this had been 
shaped by the broader ICT policy network (Pratchett 1994). It showed the 
influence which private hardware and software companies, and a close- 
knit network of ICT ‘professionals’, had on specific technological strategies. 
This article analyses more long-term information to consider the broader 
implications of the ICT policy network for authority-wide policies, and the 
ways in which the ICT network interacts with and influences those policies. 
The findings support and augment the five propositions outlined above. 

First, the findings confirmed that the case study authority could only 
develop its ICT policies by reference to a range of external bodies. For 
example, during the period of the study the authority took a strategic 
decision to move a number of important applications away from the coun- 
cil’s mainframe and out onto departmental computers, using a Unix plat- 
form. Although taken within the confines of the council, this decision was 
heavily influenced by a number of seminars organized by the authority's 
main hardware supplier and attended by a number of the council’s ICT 
staff, which suggested that distributed processing was the only future for 
local government. Subsequently, the head of the council’s IT department 
admitted in an interview that there was no immediate need for the council 
to move in such a direction but that it made good strategic sense to keep 
the authority’s technological infrastructure in line with that happening else- 
where. Thus, the council’s ICT policies were based more upon responses 
to external pressures than they were on internal demand for ICT change. 

Second, the closed and exclusive nature of the ICT policy-making process 
was confirmed and emphasized by the findings. The senior members of the 
IT department were able to act as the technological gatekeepers of the auth- 
ority by ensuring that all ICT investments had to receive their approval - a 
requirement supported by the council’s standing orders. The contacts which 
these officers had, therefore, became the crucial filters through which the 
ICT policy was developed. A log of these officers’ interactions was kept 
over a critical six-month period. Of the 2,346 interactions recorded, almost 
one-third (32 per cent) were with just three companies — the principal hard- 
ware supplier and the two principal software developers of the council. By 
contrast, only a nominal number of interactions (1 per cent) occurred with 
the elected members of the council, and these were concerning incon- 
sequential operational matters rather than more important strategic ones. 
Indeed, the officers interviewed suggested that there should not be any 
need for politicians to be involved in ICT policy making, except in relation 
to finances. 

Third, the iterative interview process confirmed that ICT staff within local 
government support the consensus over the appropriate ‘rules of the game’ 
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by which the network should operate. An example of these being asserted 
occurred when a small software company directly approached the housing 
department of the authority without coming through the ‘gatekeepers’ in 
the corporate IT department — an established convention which is well 
understood by all the principal actors in the network. Although the IT 
department took no direct action against either the software company or the 
housing department, other software companies from within the council’s 
standard contacts were quickly invited to challenge the representations of 
the original company. The housing department was forced to enter into a 
formal tendering process for a relatively small piece of software, which was 
eventually awarded to one of the principal network actors. In effect, the 
company which did not play by the ‘rules of the game’ was excluded from 
the process, and other actors were reminded of the need to co-operate with 
the ‘gatekeepers’ in order to stay within the network. In addition, the hous- 
ing department were effectively punished for attempting to circumvent 
the network. 

Fourth, the case study demonstrated that ICT staff within local govern- 
ment have more in common with other ICT network actors than they do 
with their colleagues in other local government departments. These individ- 
uals identified themselves as working within the ‘ICT industry’ rather than 
in local government per se and shared many of the values and appreciative 
systems of the organizations with which they were dealing. In short, they 
had a very different perception of the public service ethos from many of 
their colleagues in other local government professions (Pratchett and Wing- 
field 1996). These values were emphasized in part by the formal processes 
and procedures which the IT department adopted — these drew upon exter- 
nally developed methodologies to insist that ICT investments must follow 
a set pattern and produce quantifiable benefits and savings within a short 
time scale. They were also articulated more forcefully during interviews 
where participants emphasized their commitment to developing the techno- 
logical sophistication of the authority, with only a passing reference to the 
broader strategic role of the council. In effect, there was an assumption that 
technological advancement was necessarily good for the authority wher- 
ever it occurred. The link to the value systems of other actors in the ICT 
network, and the separation from other local government officers, could 
not have been clearer. Indeed, a number of interviewees expressed their 
frustration that other professions in the authority were unable to deal effec- 
tively with the processes and standards that were central to the IT depart- 
ment’s approach to systems development. 

Finally, the case study demonstrated the stability and consistency of pol- 
icy outcomes over the four years of the analysis. During that period the 
council invested significant sums in new technologies which included the 
purchase of seven departmental mini-computers and the transfer of a num- 
ber of major systems to these machines. It also invested heavily in upgrad- 
ing the telecommunications infrastructure of the authority. All of this 
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required major upheavals in the organization of individual departments, 
including the retraining of staff and the development of new operating 
procedures to deal with the new systems. To many of those directly affected 
it had the appearance of a radical transformation in the council’s technologi- 
cal infrastructure which provided individuals with access to ‘leading edge’ 
technology. But underlying this apparently radical transformation was a 
strong trend of stability and consistency. The new investments continued 
to support and enhance the service delivery functions of the authority, with 
many new systems providing a straight replacement for existing mainframe 
applications. No attempt was made to take the opportunity to make the 
new technologies more relevant to the other roles of local government, 
despite the fact that the external pressures of local governance were grow- 
ing during this period. In short, although there was great technological 
innovation in the authority, the policy outcomes remained stable and con- 
sistent - new ICTs continued to support existing service delivery functions 
and largely ignored the potential contribution they could make to the 
other roles. 


TECHNOLOGICAL BIAS IN THE POLICY PROCESS 


The brief findings from the case study confirm the analytical propositions 
developed earlier. They emphasize the exclusive control which the ICT net- 
work has over ICT policies in local government and the functional biases 
which they perpetuate. They emphasize that the network is characterized 
by a systemic set of values which give prominence to technological progress 
and which are constrained in their appreciation of technological invest- 
ments to those applications which are able to demonstrate clear and tan- 
gible organizational benefits. More than simply confirming the policy net- 
work propositions, however, the case study also supports and advances the 
main arguments of this article. It shows that although there are opport- 
unities for ICTs to enhance all three roles of local government, the narrow 
focus of the ICT network concentrates technologies around the manage- 
ment and delivery of services and discourages ICT applications in other 
areas because they do not fit within its values and core beliefs. In effect, 
there is a systemic bias in local government ICT policy which not only 
confirms existing emphases upon service provision but also sustains and 
enhances it. These findings raise important questions about the relationship 
between the ICT policy network and broader local government policy mak- 
ing. This penultimate section briefly addresses these questions. 

The influence which the ICT network exercises over broader policy mak- 
ing in local authorities is not a deliberate attempt by individuals to frustrate 
or undermine the long-term future of local government. Indeed, interviews 
with senior ICT officers in the case study authority revealed quite the 
opposite. Officers supported the aims and objectives of the council and had 
developed an ICT policy designed to support its overall mission. They 
showed no animosity or antagonism towards it. More importantly, 
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however, they emphasized their belief that ICTs were benign tools which 
could support any policy which the council chose to pursue. From their 
perspective, these technologies, and the ICT strategies which they had 
developed, had no effect upon broader policy developments beyond being 
an instrument of policy implementation. At an individual level, therefore, 
the ICT network appears to reflect and support the broader interests of 
local government. 

It is at a more systemic level that the ICT network influences broader 
local government policies. Two factors are important: the technological 
legacies of earlier ICT investments, and the deep-rooted value systems of 
network actors. Technological legacies are important because of the way in 
which they shape future decisions. As ICT systems become embedded in 
organizational structures they create legacies which become increasingly 
difficult to overturn. These legacies include financial investments to create 
the technological infrastructure, the training of staff to use the system and 
the development of organizational processes and routines to take advantage 
of them. More often than not, these legacies can also include the investment 
of personal influence and political capital — individuals who have ‘cham- 
pioned’ particular technologies will inevitably resist attempts to usurp the 
importance of their own innovations through the introduction of ICTs 
which support different functions or roles. Consequently, existing techno- 
logies, and the physical and political organization which are an intrinsic 
feature of them, inhibit changes which diminish the importance of parti- 
cular applications. This leads to a situation in which obsolete technologies 
are replaced by new systems which perform the same functions, though 
normally with greater speed and more advanced capabilities. At the same 
time these technological legacies also retain an emphasis on some factors 
which are no longer of the same importance to the organization. In the 
case of local government this emphasis is upon greater efficiency in service 
delivery. As a result, technological legacies concentrate investments on 
issues of enhanced service delivery but more or less ignore other aspects 
of the modernization agenda. This amounts to a technological bias in the 
policy process. 

This bias is compounded by the underlying value systems of the ICT 
network. Actors within the ICT network share a common set of values — 
an appreciative system - which differs from those values found among 
other professional or political networks in local government. These include: 
a common acceptance of the role of ICTs in organizations, concentrated 
around the enhancement of efficient service delivery and the provision of 
management information to support it; agreed ways of organizing the ICT 
function which concentrates ICT resources, or at least control of those 
resources, in a centralized ICT department; agreed standards on the value 
of particular technologies and their application in specific organizational 
contexts; and an agreed emphasis on performance measurement and finan- 
cial return on ICT investments which focuses organizational attention upon 
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proving efficiency savings from the implementation of systems. It is not 
that these values are in direct conflict with those found elsewhere in local 
government. Indeed, they have often complemented the broader changes 
occurring in local government. Rather, the problem lies in the pre-eminence 
of these values in the ICT network and the way in which they are used as 
the guiding principles by which ICT priorities and policies are determined. 
Where they concur with the values of other networks there is no conflict, 
but when other values are central to a policy initiative then there are diffi- 
culties. In particular, these values do not always fit comfortably with the 
less quantifiable and more intangible ambitions of democratic renewal. 
While no actor in the ICT network would necessarily deny the importance 
of democratic renewal, the point is that most fail to see the relevance of 
ICTs in that context — the underlying values of the ICT network raise ques- 
tions about the ways in which ICT investments can be evaluated against 
clear objectives and lead to organizational savings. Although not imposs- 
ible, the types of ICT application suggested by democratic renewal do not 
easily lend themselves to such measures, and so receive little attention from 
the ICT network. 

The combination of technological legacies and distinct value systems pro- 
vides a collective and systemic bias in favour of service delivery appli- 
cations in local government. The ICT network is not able to autonomously 
select which policies succeed and which fail, but in the absence of any 
coherent attempt to develop a relationship between technological change 
and broader policy initiatives, it is well placed to fill the vacuum which 
exists. It interprets and mediates technological and policy changes in ways 
which conform to the collective values and perceptions of its actors, rather 
than in ways which reflect the broader policy goals of local government. 
The consequence is a high level of stability and consistency in ICT appli- 
cations and functions, despite the radically changing nature of the techno- 
logical, organizational and political environment in which they are 
implemented. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of the continued dominance of the ICT network for local 
government are extensive. The bias towards service delivery and away 
from other roles means that local authorities are investing significant 
resources into systems which only support one of their three roles in the 
modern polity. Moreover, these investments are creating functional and 
structural legacies which will be difficult to overturn in the foreseeable 
future, not least because the shortcomings of existing applications inevi- 
tably create an ongoing demand for their revision or replacement. This con- 
centration on updating or replacing obsolete technologies leaves little room 
for alternative applications of new technologies to be considered. This sys- 
temic bias and its legacies should be of concern to local government not 
only because ICTs are being used to support only one of the three roles, 
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but also because the role of direct service delivery is the one which elected 
local authorities can least claim for themselves. Local government can claim 
a legitimate role as the principal promoter of local democracy and as the 
centre for public policy making in its locality. But in terms of service deliv- 
ery it is greatly challenged by many other single-purpose agencies. If local 
authorities concentrate too greatly on a role which can be performed suc- 
cessfully by a range of other public, voluntary or private agencies and neg- 
lect the other two equally important roles then they may find a gradual 
erosion in their role within the modern polity. Ultimately, this may lead to 
the demise of elected local government. The ICT network and the policies 
which emerge from it does not bear sole responsibility for the concentration 
on service delivery — there are a range of other factors that encourage such 
a concentration which have no relationship to ICTs. But current ICT policies 
must be seen to be sustaining and encouraging existing biases rather than 
helping to overcome them. 

This discussion, of course, makes no reference to the new Labour govern- 
ment’s agenda for local government. Its emphasis upon democratic renewal 
and best value in service delivery, coupled with changes to internal 
arrangements for political management, gives a more explicit emphasis to 
the democratic and public policy-making roles of local government than 
that shown by previous governments. But within these proposals there 
seems little acknowledgement of the technological legacies left by existing 
ICT infrastructures, or indeed, of the systemic bias which the ICT policy 
network sustains. 

The implications of the ICT network for public administration more gen- 
erally are equally significant. Although this analysis is concentrated in UK 
local government, the implications are by no means confined to this one 
institution. As was stated at the outset, the experiences of UK local govern- 
ment are allegorical of the experiences of public administration more gener- 
ally. Groups of ICT professionals in public bodies network with a limited 
number of hardware and software suppliers in order to develop ICT poli- 
cies for their organizations. Although these organizations may have differ- 
ent institutional roles and make different functional and technological 
demands upon ICT suppliers, the response of the ICT network is likely to 
be similar to that experienced by UK local government. The ICT networks 
in other sectors of the economy are likely to share similar characteristics to 
those found in local government, especially the shared values and appreci- 
ative systems which underpin interdependencies and processes within the 
network. As with local government these values will emphasize quantifi- 
able returns on investments and tangible improvements in effectiveness 
over the more transient and ephemeral gains associated with the broader 
political and social roles of public bodies. The implications of the ICT net- 
work for public administration more generally, therefore, are similar to 
those suggested for local government. New ICTs will continue to support 
and emphasize a narrow focus on service delivery to the detriment of the 
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other more important roles of government. While such an emphasis may 
make public services more efficient and effective, they also have the danger 
of undermining the fundamental role and legitimacy of public bodies. 

This article began by highlighting the indifference displayed by many 
political scientists towards the importance of ICTs in modern public admin- 
istration. In using the policy network approach to analyse the effect of ICT 
policies on the emerging role of local government in the British polity, it 
has shown how the study of ICTs, and the structures and institutions which 
surround them, are of fundamental importance to any study of governance. 
But this article is only a beginning. Much more needs to be done to under- 
stand the full relevance and importance of new technologies in the mod- 
ernization of government. 
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DESIGNING HEALTH SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION IN THE UK, 1968 TO 1998: 
FROM BLUEPRINT TO BRIGHT IDEA AND 
‘MANIPULATED EMERGENCE’ 


STEPHEN HARRISON AND BRUCE WOOD 


Four sets of reforms of the National Health Service are employed to illustrate the 
changing character of policy making in this sector over a thirty year period, from 
the production of a carefully developed technocratic blueprint for its organization 
to the promulgation of a series of bright ideas accompanied by incentives for local 
actors to develop them into concrete organizational arrangements consonant with 
these ideas. We term this latter approach ‘manipulated emergence’ and relate it to 
the literatures of organizational culture and of post-Fordism. The approach adopted 
by the 1997 Labour government is largely, though not wholly consistent with this, 
and it remains to be seen whether the high-water mark of manipulated emergence 


INTRODUCTION 


Critiques, on both normative and empirical grounds, of those aspects of 
rational ‘top-down’ policy models that entail a sharp distinction between 
policy and action/ implementation go back a long way (Lindblom 1959; 
Barrett and Fudge 1981) and, despite many criticisms (Etzioni 1967; Hill 
1997) have been carried through into modern models of policy analysis 
such as those of Hogwood and Gunn (1984) and Parsons (1995). The 
approach to policy analysis espoused by these latter authors is eclectic, con- 
taining a number of stages which can be represented as more or less logical, 
but in respect of which no claims to sequential occurrence or overall ration- 
ality are made; the all-too-obvious possibility of errors, iterations and 
implementation failures is fully recognized. But these are the comments of 
analysts: until recently at least policy practitioners themselves have con- 
tinued to be insistent on the maintenance of the policy/action distinction 
(Stewart 1996), perhaps partly because the rationale of many of their job 
roles is built upon it. 

But policy making itself has been changing over the last twenty-five 
years, at least in the field of UK health policy. This paper is concerned with 
the organization (or, more precisely, reorganization) of the English National 
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Health Service (NHS), a policy topic in respect of which one might expect 
to find the policy/ action distinction firmly maintained, for at least three 
reasons. First, formal organization is a matter which naturally lends itself 
to top-down treatment precisely because it is formal; one expects a formal 
organization to be consciously designed, an expectation which is reinforced 
by the tendency of even the best literature on such matters to use an implicit 
metaphor of the organization as machine by focusing on structures (see, 
for instance, Child 1984). Second, since it is largely the case that parti- 
cipants’ rewards and autonomy are determined by their formal position in 
such structures, one would expect those who design organizations to seek 
to make such determinations in advance rather than to allow them to 
emerge. Third, the NHS is formally a highly centralized organization: 
directly funded, universal and (politically speaking) ‘hands-on’, as a result 
of the secretary of state’s legal duty and powers. 

We characterize the change in health service reorganization policy as 
occurring on two related but analytically distinct dimensions. First, as our 
title suggests, there has been a shift away from the presentation of a blue- 
print as the intended endpoint of reorganization, and its replacement by 
the ‘bright idea’: a rather unspecific vision of how to proceed. Second, the 
role and timing of advice and consultation has changed from a situation 
where expert advice significantly shaped the content of the blueprint to one 
in which the expert contribution lay in the translation by incentivised local 
actors of the bright idea into specific organizational arrangements which 
accord with the philosophy behind the original idea; we term this ‘manipu- 
lated emergence’. 

In order to illustrate this claim of a change in the mode of policy making, 
we discuss four specific moments of NHS reorganization, the first three of 
which manifest a progessive dissolution of the policy/ action dichotomy. 
The first is the April 1974 reorganization, literally conducted according to 
a blueprint which had been carefully developed over a period of several 
years. The second is the series of health service reforms of the 1980s associa- 
ted with the late Sir Roy Griffiths: the introduction of ‘general management’ 
and of community care. Both took forms which were not intended by those 
who commissioned them, and can be seen as examples of ‘policy-making 
on the hoof’, that is something of an accidental dissolution of the dichot- 
omy. The third is the reorganization along the lines of the ‘purchaser/ pro- 
vider split’ introduced in 1991 following the Conservative white paper 
Working for Patients (Secretaries of State for Health 1989). This latter docu- 
ment was brief and vague, the very antithesis of a blueprint, and gave rise 
to an emergent new organizational form; 1974 was the integrated outcome 
of a proactive process whilst 1991 was the fragmented product of policy 
making on the hoof. Between these two extremes occurred what with hind- 
sight can be seen as a transitional period characterized by the accidental 
dissolution of the policy /action distinction. The fourth moment of reorgani- 
zation is that proposed in the recent Labour white paper The New NHS: 
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Modern, Dependable (Secretary of State for Health 1997); at the time of writ- 
ing (July 1998), the consequences of this have not fully unfolded but there 
are clear signs of both continuity with, and departure from the trend that 
we have identified and we therefore examine how far these latest changes 
might represent the beginning of a reversal. 

What follows is divided into six sections. Each of the first four examines 
one of the moments of reorganization outlined above. The fifth section sug- 
gests ways in which these observations may be understood in terms both 
of changes in the general assumptions about government in the UK and in 
prevailing theories of organization and decision making. The final section 
offers some concluding remarks about further directions for analysis. We 
have confined our account of the content of reorganization proposals to 
that which is necessary to illustrate our analysis; fuller details can be found 
in the successive editions of The Reorganized National Health Service (Levitt 
1979; Levitt and Wall 1984, 1992; Levitt et al. 1995). There are major and 
minor differences of structure and terminology between the NHS in the 
four constituent countries of the UK and we have confined our discussion 
of the substantive aspects of organization to England. 


The 1974 Reorganization 


The antecedents of the April 1974 reorganization of the NHS are to some 
extent traceable back to the service’s earliest years. The Conservative 
governments of 1951 to 1964 were responsible for both the development of 
the Hospital Plan (which, as will be seen below, profoundly affected the 
1974 structure) and several reports on the administrative structure of pro- 
fessions and institutions (for a summary, see Harrison 1988, pp. 12-14). The 
Labour governments of 1964 to 1970 exhibited a more sustained and inte- 
grated emphasis on questions of management and organization (a theme 
continued by the succeeding Conservative government). First, they insti- 
tuted, and accepted the recommendations of a number of further reports 
on such topics. The Salmon committee, established in 1963 by the Conserva- 
tives, recommended a comprehensive, hierarchical management structure 
for hospital nursing (Ministry of Health 1966), and similar principles were 
extended to community nursing by the subsequent Mayston report (Watkin 
1978 p. 113). A series of joint reports of the (then) Ministry of Health and 
the medical profession (usually termed the ‘Cogwheel’ reports after the 
logo on their cover) urged physicians to recognize their interdependence 
with each other and with the organization, and proposed a series of com- 
mittees within hospitals as the means of integrating specialties and relating 
them to the local administration Joint Working Party 1967). The subsequent 
Zuckerman and Noel Hall reports of 1968 and 1970 respectively rec- 
ommended career structures for NHS scientists and technicians, and phar- 
macists respectively (Watkin 1975, pp. 341-9). 

The second manifestation of the Labour governments’ interest in manage- 
ment and organization was their concern with the macro-level organization 
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of the NHS. Consideration of possible reorganization of general 

local government had begun in the mid-1960s (Wood 1976) and extensive 
efforts were made to ensure that the design of a reorganized NHS was both 
consistent and integrated with parallel changes then being planned for. This 
design had been carefully developed over a period of several years. The 
process of its development included extensive consultation via two Green 
Papers (Ministry of Health 1968; DHSS 1970), both of which discussed 
organizational design and the various functions of each tier in some detail, 
and an equally detailed White Paper (DHSS 1972a). The reorganization was 
preceded by several years of extensive conceptual and design work by the 
Management consultants Messrs McKinsey and by the Health Services 
Organization Research Unit at Brunel University, which produced rather 
distinctive formal organizational arrangements (see for instance Rowbot- 
tom et al. 1973; Jaques 1978). The plans which took shape over this period 
survived changes of government from Labour to Conservative in 1970, and 
back in January 1974, with only minor changes such as the Conservatives’ 
even more explicit emphasis on management (Klein 1983, p. 91). 

The new form of organization adopted health districts as the operational 
level of the new service, which was to run hospitals, clinics and community 
services; they were largely designed around the (nominally 250,000) ‘catch- 
ment’ populations of existing District General Hospitals. Such hospitals, 
designed and located in accordance with the Conservatives’ earlier Hospital 
Plan (Ministry of Health 1962) normally contained an accident and emerg- 
ency department, all the main medical specialties (with at least two consult- 
ants in each) and often a maternity unit. Above the District level of organi- 
zation was the Area level, whose mainly planning function for a population 
of some 400,000 to 800,000 was logically reinforced by its boundaries being 
coterminous with local government, which continued to be responsible for 
environmental health and personal social services. (In about one-third of 
cases, these two levels were conflated into ‘single district areas’.) Above 
the Area level were Regions, retained at the insistence of the 1970 to 1974 
Conservative government. 

These and further details of the new organization were conveyed to the 
NHS in a document which became known as the ‘Grey Book’ (DHSS 1972b), 
a detailed and densely packed 174 page organizational prescription of 
structures, and institutional, managerial and professional roles and relation- 
ships, including elaborate consultative mechanisms and formal powers of 
veto. It is difficult to convey the character of this volume in a few sentences, 
but to describe it as a ‘blueprint’ is not an exaggeration. Successive chapters 
discuss organization in general and of particular skill groups, and manage- 
ment and planning processes. The document contains sixteen detailed dia- 
grams of different segments of DHSS and NHS organization, specifying 
functions and relationships between statutory bodies, and managerial and 
professional relationships within and between them; a key element of this 
was the system of ‘consensus decision making’ which was to operate within 
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the various multi-disciplinary top management teams (Harrison 1982). An 
appendix contains 27 detailed role specifications, together with definitions 
of key terms such as ‘manager’, ‘accountable’, ‘monitor’ and ‘co-ordinate’. 
The blueprint was uniformly implemented throughout the service on 
1 April 1974, at the same time as corresponding changes to the structure of 
local government. 

The character of the Grey Book was to some extent the reflection of a 
specific approach to organization, developed in the Health Services Organi- 
zation Research Unit at Brunel University (Rowbottom et al. 1973). This 
approach seems to have been built on the assumption that most organiza- 
tional problems were, at root, problems of misunderstanding of role; conse- 
quently, its prescriptions very much emphasized clarity of definition of 
roles and relationships. But the Grey Book’s approach was also consonant 
with contemporary received wisdom which stressed planning, integration 
of social policy and the various health and social services (what became 
known as the ‘joint approach to social policy’: Glennerster 1981), pro- 
fessional specialization (other than in social work) and large-scale insti- 
tutional operation (Committee on the Functions of the District General Hos- 
pital 1969), and eschewed any need for the kinds of experimentation or 
pilot studies then taking place in other sectors of social and urban policy 
(Burch and Wood 1983, pp. 200-3). For whatever reason however, the his- 
tory and outcome of the 1974 reorganization of the NHS manifests a clear 
policy /action distinction; there was a long period of careful planning and 
design of the new policy, which transcended changes of government and 
was then adopted almost in its entirety by the government of the day, and 
implemented nationally and uniformly. 


From 1974 to 1989: the accidental death of the blueprint 

The style of policy making did not immediately change with the new Con- 
servative government of 1979. Indeed, until 1982 matters were much as 
before. The Royal Commission on the NHS, established in 1976, had pro- 
ceeded very much along the conventional lines, investigating problems, 
reviewing alternatives and recommending change. Following its report in 
1979 (Royal Commission 1979), a consultation document was issued (DHSS 
and Welsh Office 1979) which contained a commitment to abolish a tier of 
NHS management with effect from 1982: another blueprint, albeit a minor 
one. The policies for NHS reorganization which followed were, however 
‘made’ in a different way, taking the form of a series of ‘policy accidents’ 
as a result of which new policies emerged in a somewhat unplanned 
fashion. The content of these new policies also differed from 1974 in that 
they did not take the form of blueprints; rather, each consisted of a central 
‘bright idea’, expressed in rather general terms and without much insti- 
tutional detail. Such policies were necessarily defined by implementation 
at least as much as by their original content and they therefore represent 
a weakening of the policy/action dichotomy which had characterized the 
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earlier period. It is important to note that during this period, the dissolution 
seems to have occurred accidentally rather than as the article of policy 
which it later became. We illustrate this in terms of two important NHS 
organizational reforms of the 1980s, the introduction of ‘general manage- 
ment’ and of community care, both associated with the late Sir Roy Grif- 
fiths, and both taking forms which were not intended by those who com- 
missioned them. 

In the case of general management, Harrison (1994) has shown the series 
of accidents that occurred. The government attempted in 1982 to com- 
mission an inquiry into NHS ‘manpower’. The person offered its chair 
declined the offer. Ministers and officials did not have an immediate substi- 
tute in mind and sought advice from a number of industrial confidants; 
Griffiths, then Managing Director of the Sainsbury supermarket chain, who 
had no previous contact with government, was proposed and was sub- 
sequently offered the role. Griffiths declined, on the ground that if there 
were problems with the size of the workforce, that was only a symptom 
of a deeper problem, one of management; he would accept the chair only 
if the terms of reference were changed to focus upon NHS management. 
The government conceded this. The eventual policy recommendations were 
radical and included the abolition of the system of consensus team decision 
making and its replacement with individual general managers /chief execu- 
tives. But the recommendations were also vague; the ‘Griffiths I’ report 
(NHS Management Inquiry 1983) took the form of a 24 page, double spaced 
typescript letter from Griffiths to the secretary of state and contained only 
the sketchiest account of the functions of various new institutions (such as 
the NHS Management Board) which were proposed, and indeed no con- 
crete recommendations whatsoever on a number of matters (such as 
responsiveness to service users) which were held to be key topics for 
reform. Despite a good deal of resistance from the NHS over a prolonged 
period, and despite the diffidence of the secretary of state, the new arrange- 
ments, which had been neither planned nor anticipated, were accepted by 
the government when it became clear that they had the Prime Minister's 
support. Thus the roles of the new general managers and the shape of local 
organizational structures were left to emerge. 

In the subsequent case of community care, Wistow and Harrison (1998) 
have shown how Griffiths, with one success and some NHS experience 
under his belt and now known to policy makers, was asked in 1986 to 
examine what was recognized to be an intractable problem of community 
care. A central government which had clearly demonstrated its hostility to 
local government and its powers and had already moved to abolish the 
GLC and metropolitan county authorities (Stoker 1988) could hardly be 
expected to anticipate that Griffiths would recommend the allocation of the 
lead role in community care to local authorities and that the financial 
resources to support this should be transferred from the central Social 
Security budget to local authority coffers (Griffiths 1988). Yet that is what 
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happened. Despite various attempts to sabotage the recommendation, 
including the official publication of the report on the eve of a statutory 
holiday, while Griffiths himself was recovering from coronary artery sur- 
gery, some fifteen months later the Prime Minister was eventually con- 
vinced that there was no logical alternative. Nevertheless, there was a 
further two years before implementation in 1993 during which other 
important details of Griffiths’ recommendations, such as the role of ‘care 
managers’, were left to emerge. 

Even before the end of the Griffiths community care story, a further pol- 
icy accident had begun to occur: the Prime Minister’s decision, made in 
haste in reaction to media reports of paediatric cardiac surgery cancelled 
as a result of NHS funding shortages, to establish a government review of 
the NHS. Astonishingly, her decision, announced in January 1988 on the 
‘Panorama’ television programme, was apparently not known in advance 
to the Secretary of State for Social Services, and is presumed to have been 
taken in haste (Paton 1992; Klein 1995). The outcome of the review, 
announced twelve months later, was what has subsequently been referred 
to as the NHS ‘quasi-market’ (LeGrand 1990), ‘internal market’ or 
‘purchaser/ provider split’. 


THE 1991 REORGANIZATION 


The 1991 introduction of the quasi-market was very different from that of 
the 1974 reorganization in four respects. One was a characteristic shared 
by the policy accidents described above; the process of initial design of the 
reforms was shorter and more closed. The Prime Ministerial Review of the 
NHS was conducted informally, largely in secret and uninformed by expert 
opinion from the field (Lee-Potter 1997), all the review team members being 
politicians with the exception of Sir Roy Griffiths. The remaining three, 
however, seem to signal a move towards a new style of policy making: a 
deliberate eschewing of blueprints in favour of the promulgation, in vague 
terms, of a core set of ideas combined with an invitation to relevant actors 
(which they could not easily refuse) to constitute the formal institutions 
which would embody these ideas. The key differences were as follows. 
First, the White Paper Working for Patients (Department of Health et al. 
1989), though some 102 pages long, devoted substantial space to Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland and had a generously spaced and repetitive 
text containing only the barest account of the purchaser/provider split, the 
role of health authority purchasers, NHS trusts (providers) and general 
practice (GP) fundholders. It promised further details in a forthcoming ser- 
ies of working papers on organizational and financial matters. Eleven 
eventually appeared, some with as few as twelve generously spaced pages, 
and many (see, for instance Secretaries of State for Health 1989) also largely 
innocent of substantive content. As Klein has summarized it ‘the white 
paper’s proposals were little more than outline sketches, even when 
supplemented by a series of working papers’ (1995, p. 198). Second, and 
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presumably as a result, even by the formal implementation date of April 
1991 aspects of the reorganization fundamental to the purchaser/provider 
split, not least the contracting process, had not been thought through, in 
some cases with disastrous results for individual institutions (Harrison et 
al. 1994). Relationships between institutions were adapted as perceived to 
be necessary and some of these amounted to far more than minor adjust- 
ments in government thinking; for instance the relative importance given 
to competition and co-operation, the importance of GP fundholding rather 
than health authority purchasing, and the ideal service configuration for 
trusts (that is, whether acute and non-acute services should be combined 
in one institution) all varied substantially between 1991 and 1996. Indeed 
it is highly significant for our thesis that the 1991 reorganization permitted 
the appearance of two separate and logically inconsistent models of pur- 
chasing (Harrison 1991), that is by health authorities and by GP fundhold- 
ers. 

Third, the implementation arrangements were not uniform, but rather 
centred upon a process of annual waves of volunteers for (as the case may 
be) trust or fundholding status. The criteria for admission of volunteers to 
the new status were developed ‘on the hoof in parallel with the application 
process. This allowed ongoing adjustments; thus initial criteria for accept- 
ance of volunteers were relaxed over time to ensure the apparent success 
in implementation terms of the approach. By 1995, all provider units in 
England had achieved trust status, despite considerable evidence that man- 
agers had frequently pressed ahead in the teeth of opposition from clinical 
staff (see, for instance, Peck 1991). By 1996, some 60 per cent of English 
GPs had become fundholders (Audit Commission 1996), despite consider- 
able initial professional opposition and the known reluctance of many 
actual ‘volunteers’ (Harrison and Choudhry 1996). In addition, the govern- 
ment became quick to seize upon local initiatives, such as ‘total’ GP fund- 
holding (Mays et al. 1997) and trust mergers, and recycle them into further 
nationally defined options for volunteers. 

Indeed, there were incentives for managers and senior professionals not 
only to acquiesce in the innovations, but to volunteer to participate in their 
development, hence our description of the process as ‘manipulated emerg- 
ence’. Early adopters of trust or fundholding status stood themselves to 
gain, to contribute to the plausibility of the project’s success, and to diffuse 
the perception that this was the direction which others would either be 
compelled to follow, or would suffer deprivation for not following (Lee- 
Potter 1997). Some of these incentives were material. Early ‘waves’ of fund- 
holders were more generously funded than strictly required to achieve 
equity of purchasing power with health authorities (Harrison and 
Choudhry 1996), and fundholders could retain budget underspends for 
investment in their practices. Early trust managers were able to secure 
higher salaries than those available in other hospitals or paid to health auth- 
ority chief executives. Other incentives may have had more to do with 
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actors’ perceptions of enhanced freedom in respect of their work roles 
(Glennerster et al. 1994), for instance (in the case of GP fundholders) to 
employ financial leverage to change the kinds of services provided by hos- 
pitals or (in the case of trust managers) to use the threat of external compe- 
tition to change medical behaviour in hospitals (Harrison and Pollitt 1994, 
pp. 121-5). And there is evidence that yet another incentive for managers 
was the feeling of being part of a great endeavour, engendered partly by the 
heavy marketing of the reforms; Day (1992) has graphically, if uncritically, 
described the mood of excitement shared by those managers present at the 
teleconferenced launch of Working for Patients. 

Thus, in terms of implementation, the ‘bright idea’ approach to NHS 
reorganization under the Conservative governments of 1987 to 1997 can be 
seen as highly successful. The absence of a blueprint allowed unannounced 
policy adjustment to emerge when deemed necessary; for instance early 
policy emphasis on the role of trusts gave way to emphasis on health autho- 
rities’ purchasing role after the 1992 General Election campaign in which 
the ‘War of Jennifer’s Ear’, arising from the reported refusal of the NHS to 
authorize what was argued to be ineffective surgical treatment in a girl 
suffering from ‘glue ear’, played a prominent media role. The absence of 
a blueprint also blunted potential opposition to the reforms by making it 
difficult for opponents to seize on concrete proposals to criticize, and the 
volunteer arrangements both allowed time for the reluctant to become used 
to the idea of the new status (of trust or fundholder) and to feel that nothing 
was compulsory. A ‘bandwagon effect’ was rapidly created. Yet the 1991 
reforms were not without conscious direction, and despite the approach 
described above, they can be seen as having retained a number of central 
features of Conservative ideology, including incentives for (narrowly 
defined) efficiency and a means of challenging the perceived unity of the 
medical profession. 


POST-1997 LABOUR POLICY FOR NHS ORGANIZATION: BRIGHT 
IDEA OR BLUEPRINT? 


Shortly before the May 1997 general election, the then Conservative govern- 
ment enacted legislation (the NHS Primary Care Act 1997) which sought 
further to continue the new style of policy making by its core provision for 
volunteers to make proposals for breaking down the existing rigid division 
between primary and secondary care, including the strict financial regime 
of separate budget heads which underpinned it. Unspecified new organiza- 
tional forms could be proposed, and initial approval by the secretary of 
state on a case-by-case basis could later be replaced by blanket approval 
to generic new developments. Early in its office the new Labour govern- 
ment made limited use of the 1997 Act by approving minor schemes (such 
as for salaried GPs) in some localities (Health Service Journal 18 June 1998, 
p. 28), but greater government attention was given to a further NHS 
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reorganization to replace the ‘internal market’ system which had been bit- 
terly criticized by the Labour Party while in opposition. 

The initial proposals appeared in a White Paper The New NHS: Modern, 
Dependable (Secretary of State for Health 1997) which, despite 86 pages and 
several diagrams is actually quite insubstantial. Considerable repetition of 
central ideas is accompanied by only the sketchiest details of key insti- 
tutions and processes such as the management of the new Primary Care 
Groups, the proposed National Institute for Clinical Excellence, the devel- 
opment of local systems of ‘clinical governance’, arrangements for integrat- 
ing with the work of local authorities, and funding for patients who receive 
care outside their home district. The retention of NHS Trusts is implicit 
acknowledgement of the success of some of the Conservatives’ reforms, 
and the phrase ‘go(ing) with the grain’ of trends is used no less than seven 
times. In short, the 1997 White paper was far from a blueprint of the 1974 
variety. However, as in 1989, the new White Paper was to be fleshed out 
by further committees (Maynard 1998) and a consultation document A First 
Class Service: Quality in the New NHS (Secretary of State for Health 1998) 
was issued some seven months later. This is another physically substantial 
(87 page) document, which does move nearer to providing a blueprint for 
certain aspects of NHS organization policy than has been the case since 
1974. Thus, there are reasonably detailed accounts of the constitutions and 
functions of the two new institutions concerned with NHS quality (broadly 
defined): the National Institute for Clinical Excellence and the Commission 
for Health Improvement. 

Three of the four key elements of the ‘bright idea’ approach practised by 
the Conservative administration in respect of the 1991 reorganization 
clearly apply to Labour policy; the white paper was developed in a secret 
process; it gave only bare details of policy content (though certain of these 
were fleshed out in the later consulation document) and it provided for the 
subsequent development of ‘policy on the hoof’. However, it did largely 
abandon the fourth element, that is the strategy of implementation by 
volunteers, underpinned by material incentives. Unlike GP fundholding 
(which is to be abolished), membership of a Primary Care Group will be 
compulsory for all GPs, and there will be strict rules about the geographical 
coverage of such groups. Whilst there are potential non-material incentives 
resulting from the proposal of four different entry levels to Primary Care 
Group status, and some GPs certainly perceive an incentive to achieve the 
highest level as quickly as possible in order to maximize their independence 
from the health authority, this perception is far from general and is over- 
shadowed by concerns about professional autonomy. By mid-1998, the Bri- 
tish Medical Association’s line on the reforms was beginning to harden 
(Health Service Journal 28 May 1998, p. 3; 2 July 1998, p. 11; British Medical 
Journal 28 March 1998, p. 1025) and influential commentators had noted that 
‘A serious information gap exists, with many primary care practitioners 
confused and uncertain about the changes, about what is expected of them, 
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and about their capacity to rise to the challenge (Marks and Hunter 1998, 
p. 3). 

Whatever the outcome, incentivized volunteering, arguably a key feature 
of the success of implementation after 1991, is not at present such a promi- 
nent feature of policy as before. The future of ‘policy making on the hoof’ 
in respect of NHS reorganization is unclear; as we have seen, some elements 
of the new arrangements have now been promulgated with at least a degree 
of detail, whilst others have not (Klein 1998). 


“MANIPULATED EMERGENCE’: UNDERSTANDING THE NEW 
APPROACH 


We have shown that a new approach to health policy making in respect of 
NHS organization arose between about 1983 and 1991 and has largely 
(though to an extent which is not yet entirely clear) been retained by the 
new Labour government. This approach may be characterized as a deliber- 
ate attenuation of the policy /action dichotomy formerly regarded by policy 
practitioners as an essential feature of their task; the outcome of the new 
approach is that policy is emergent, yet seems to have an overall strategic 
direction shaped by prevailing government ideology and propelled by 
incentives for the relevant actors to volunteer to participate. We have lab- 
elled this new approach manipulated emergence. It is important to note that 
this is not the same as the decentralization to local managers of the choice 
of how to implement predetermined objectives. It does not therefore simply 
correspond to Osborne and Gaebler’s (1992, p. 34) distinction between steer- 
ing and rowing the metaphorical boat of government; to Glennerster et al.’s 
(1994, p. 30) metaphor of US explorers instructed to find the Pacific ocean 
by any route they chose; to Hoggett’s (1996, p. 17) observation of simul- 
taneous centralization and decentralization; or to the injunction that ‘new 
public management’ should be more decentralized than old-fashioned 
bureaucracy (Pollitt 1993, p. 182). One way of seeking to understand this 
shift is through the changing context of assumptions in the UK about 
government, policy and organization. We emphasize that, despite super- 
ficial appearances arising from the chronology, these cannot clearly be attri- 
buted to party politics. For the 1960s and early 1970s, these assumptions, 
which are somewhat interrelated, can be briefly characterized as follows. 
First, there was a strong belief in the role of science and technology, loosely 
defined. This was clearly evident in the policies of the 1964-70 Labour 
government towards computing, space exploration and the Concorde aero- 
plane, but was equally discernable in respect of social technologies. One 
manifestation of this was ‘scientific management’ applied to public sector 
management at both macro-level (corporate planning approaches, pro- 
gramme planning budgeting systems: Spiers 1975) and micro-level 
(management by objectives, work study techniques, and the application of 
operational research: Friend and Jessop 1969). Another manifestation was 
a belief in the value of policy-related research; we have seen that the 1974 
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NHS reorganization was underpinned by it, and the earlier Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government of 1966-69 was the first such enquiry to have 
a research staff and budget. This was also the period in which Colleges of 
Advanced Technology and Polytechnics were developed. Second, there was 
a belief in expertise, one manifestation of which was what could be termed 
technocratic politics, that is a belief that policy and administration could 
and should be separated (Self 1972), with the latter being left to non-elected 
officials. In respect of public institutions, this led to advocacy of fewer com- 
mittees, clearer systems of leadership and restriction of the role of elected 
politicians to the determination of clear policy directions. Our description 
of the 1974 NHS reorganization has provided one example of this; others 
are to be found in local government, for instance in the Maud report 
(Committee on the Management of Local Government 1967) and the Bains 
report (Department of the Environment 1972) (the local authority equival- 
ent of the NHS Grey Book). Third, there was a set of related assumptions 
about both the value and feasibility of planning at all levels as a means of 
determining the future; this was the period of economic planning, the 
National Plan and Regional Economic Planning Councils, but also of the 
Hospital Plan (see above) and of comprehensive planning systems in health 
and in social welfare. Beneath all these assumptions, and despite the oil 
crisis of 1973, there remained a belief that the state and the economy would 
continue to grow (Donnison 1982, p. 20). 

Three strands of literature seem useful in characterizing the organiza- 
tional and management prescriptions which predominantly flowed from 
acceptance of the above set of beliefs and assumptions. First, there was an 
approach to policy, involving a clear policy/action dichotomy, which is 
highly consonant with the kind of rational model of decision making pos- 
ited by Simon (1957). Second, there was an acceptance of a large part of 
the Fordist notion that there is a single ‘best way’ of production: mass pro- 
duction by a large integrated organization (Hoggett 1990). We have already 
noted the development of the NHS District General Hospital and the 
increasing specialization within medicine as examples. There were, how- 
ever, some limits to what was possible in this respect in organizations 
whose function was to provide human services, because of the continued 
importance of professional ‘clinical autonomy’ over the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of individual patients (Harrison 1998), and consequent impossibility 
of applying standardization and mass production methods to such work 
(Pollitt and Harrison 1994, pp. 8-9). 

The third strand centres on the acceptance of bureaucracy, with clear 
hierarchies and clear procedures, as the appropriate form of organization, 
with concepts such as ‘span of control’ and ‘line/staff management’ current 
in the vocabulary. Here again, however, there were limits imposed for those 
human services organizations which, like the NHS and local government, 
employed significant numbers of professionals supposed to be delivering 
a personal service more-or-less precisely tailored to the needs of an individ- 
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ual patient with whom they have an ethical relationship; in such circum- 
stances, the relationship between clinician and patient might be argued to 
be more important than that between superior and subordinate in the hier- 
archy. The resulting typical organizational form was therefore the ‘pro- 
fessional bureaucracy’ described by Mintzberg (1979); more decentralized 
decision making and less close supervision in those departments where 
professionals are numerous than is the case in other departments. An 
extreme instance of a bureaucratic structure designed to accommodate pro- 
fessionals was the ‘consensus decision making’ structure adopted in the 
NHS between 1974 and 1984. This employed multi-professional manage- 
ment teams (including, at the District level, a number of doctors equal to 
the remainder of the team) rather than a single chief executive, at the peak 
of each organizational hierarchy. Such teams were intended to arrive at 
formal decisions by consensus, effectively giving each member the power 
of veto (Harrison 1982). 

The context of prevailing assumptions described above had greatly 
changed by the 1980s; the new situation can be characterized in terms of 
the following four interrelated components. First, faith in science and tech- 
nology (at least in social situations) had been somewhat overtaken by the 
recognition that fast-moving events tended to render carefully thought-out 
policies obsolete; something of a preference for ‘gut feeling’ developed in its 
place. Sir Roy Griffiths was opposed on principle to pilot studies on the 
ground that they served merely to obstruct or delay implementation 
(Wistow and Harrison 1998). Second, a suspicion of experts had developed 
and there was something of a resurgence of politics, especially when infor- 
med by strong ideological conviction. As a consequence, professionals were 
no longer immune from scrutiny and public sector managers were expected 
to work under tighter political control. At the same time, the growth of 
‘anti-politics’, that is negative public beliefs about politics and politicians 
encouraged the strategy of what Klein (1983, p. 140) has termed ‘blame 
diffusion’: the appropriation of credit by politicians for perceived policy 
successes, accompanied by the attribution of blame for failures to those to 
whom implementation has been delegated. Third, faith in planning and 
bureaucracy as the means of social co-ordination was increasingly replaced 
by a preference for interactive, especially market approaches. No doubt this was 
partly ideological, stemming from Conservative beliefs about the virtues of 
markets and the perceptions of professions as cartels, but it was also a 
result of manifest planning ‘disasters’ (Hall 1980; see also Hood 1976). And, 
fourth, beneath all these was anti-statism, a complex of assumptions about 
why the state could not solve social and economic problems, theorized by 
such New Right authors as Bacon and Eltis (1976) and Niskanen (1971). 

The usual polar opposites to rational theory which occur in the policy- 
making literature do not do justice to manipulated emergence. The latter 
cannot be described as either incremental politics (since it resulted in radical 
change) or incremental analysis (since it did not consist simply of heuristic 
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responses to current problems) (Lindblom 1979), though the interim period 
of “policy accidents’ can perhaps be seen as having led to ‘policy learning’ 
(Hall and Taylor 1996). Nor does manipulated emergence accord with the 
kind of irrationalist approaches typified by ‘garbage can’ theory (Cohen et 
al. 1972), since it clearly involves deliberate strategic choice. 

One description (or, more precisely, prescription) which bears some 
resemblance to our account is to be found in the popular managerialist 
literature of the 1980s which advocated the management of ‘organizational 
cultures’. A representative example of this genre is Peters and Waterman’s 
In Search of Excellence (1982). Although both their implementation prescrip- 
tion and its supposed empirical outcomes are dubious, the logic of their 
approach is impeccable; it goes roughly as follows. Bureaucratic approaches 
to controlling organizations are inadequate for two reasons; people often 
resist being instructed what to do and in any case it is cognitively imposs- 
ible to devise bureaucratic rules that can deal effectively with all eventu- 
alities in an uncertain world. Both these problems can be addressed by the 
management of organizational culture, that is the inculcation in employees 
of a set of key beliefs about the organization which will guide their 
decisions and behaviour thereafter. Thus resistance will be reduced 
(because actors will perceive that they are acting autonomously) and 
bureaucratic dysfunctions avoided (because actors will act flexibly in 
response to real situations but always in a way which accords with the 
interests of the organization). Since it is assumed that the key beliefs will be 
set by the organization’s hierarchy, this prescription looks like an attempt to 
make practical use of Lukes’s ‘third dimension’ of power: ‘the supreme and 
most insidious exercise of power [is] to prevent people ... from having 
grievances by shaping their perceptions, cognitions and preferences in such 
a way that they accept their role in the existing order of things ...’ (Lukes 
1974, p. 24). 

Another description which carries some resonance with our account is 
that of a shift from a Fordist to a post-Fordist approach. Post-Fordism is a 
contested concept; it is not agreed as to whether it should be theorized as 
a labour process, a regime of accumulation, a mode of regulation or a mode 
of societalization (Jessop 1992; Painter 1995). At a descriptive level, how- 
ever, its features seem clearer, especially as a labour process: rejection of the 
Fordist ‘one best way’ assumption and its replacement by ‘the progressive 
decentralisation of production under conditions of rising flexibility and cen- 
tralised strategic control’ (Hoggett 1990, p.5; see also Hirst and Zeitlin 
1992). Post-Fordism does not however entail the complete abandonment 
of Fordist methods; Hoggett cites the familiar example of McDonalds and 
Harrison et al. (1992, pp. 14-5) have noted the strong Fordist elements in 
the Griffiths general management reforms of the NHS described above, and 
have argued that they may well have been a necessary condition for the 
more obviously post-Fordist developments of the purchaser / provider split, 
an observation which may also be applied to recent developments in local 
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government (Stoker and Mossberger 1995). It does not seem far-fetched to 
apply Hoggett’s definition of post-Fordism to the ‘production’ of policy as 
we have described it; policy making is progressively decentralized under 
conditions of increasing flexibility (that is, emergent) and increasingly cen- 
tralized strategic control (that is, incentivized). Moreover, at least one key 
theoretical feature of post-Fordism as a mode of regulation also appears to 
apply to our account of the development of policy for reorganizing the 
NHS: its unintended emergence from the interaction of other activities 
(Painter 1995, pp. 277-8). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have shown that over the period of some three decades, from about 
1968 to 1998, government policy making related to NHS organization pro- 
gressively changed away from the production of a blueprint of what was 
to be implemented and towards the promulgation of a ‘bright idea’ which 
local actors were given incentives to develop in accordance with govern- 
ment philosophy. We have termed this partial dissolution by policy makers 
themselves of the policy/action distinction ‘manipulated emergence’. We 
have related this development to broader changes in prevailing assump- 
tions about the nature of government in the UK, and have raised the ques- 
tion of whether new Labour policy for NHS organization marks continuity 
or a departure from this, suggesting that it embraces almost all of the key 
characteristics. Writing so early in the new Labour government’s NHS 
reform process, it would of course be premature to suggest that manipu- 
lated emergence is in long-term decline, and if it is, what the outcome will 
be, though it does seem that incentivized volunteering will be less of an 
overt feature of health policy making in the immediate future. Finally, the 
analysis undertaken in this paper has been confined to questions of NHS 
organization. Further work might therefore seek to extend the analysis of 
the move from blueprint to bright idea and the manipulated emergence of 
new institutional arrangements to other public policy sectors; the emerg- 
ence of grant-maintained schools and the transfer of council estates to hous- 
ing associations seem prima facie candidates for such examination. 
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OWNERSHIP OR COMPETITION? AN 
EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTS OF 
PRIVATIZATION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INSTITUTIONS, PROCESSES AND OUTCOMES 





ANDREW PENDLETON 


This paper examines whether privatization and exposure to product market compe- 
tition leads to changes in labour management and industrial relations. Three sets 
of propositions are examined: privatization will lead to lower changes in industrial 
relations institutions and processes; privatization will lead to lower average levels 
of remuneration relative to public sector firms; and privatization will lead to rela- 
tively higher levels of efficiency. In each instance it is hypothesized that competition 
will add to ownership effects. These propositions are examined drawing on data 
derived from the UK bus industry. 


INTRODUCTION 


Privatization in the UK has attracted a great deal of interest from scholars 
worldwide but relatively little attention has been given to the impact of 
privatization on industrial relations and labour management. This is sur- 
prising since reform of these was an important objective behind the Con- 
servative privatization programme. A succession of secretaries of state justi- 
fied privatization in terms of its likely impact on trade unions and industrial 
relations (see Ferner and Colling 1991, pp. 391-2; Foster 1993, p. 51). It was 
often suggested that state ownership had provided nationalized industry 
trade unions with excessive political power and had enabled them to 
obstruct much-needed attempts to improve efficiency in these industries. 
The desirability of privatization resided in its apparent capacity to reduce 
the political and economic influence of these unions, and hence to transform 
the pattern of labour management in these industries, thus making an 
important contribution to improvements in efficiency, profitability and cus- 
tomer service in privatized firms. 

This paper is concerned with whether privatization leads to these pre- 
dicted reforms to labour management and industrial relations. The evidence 
so far, derived mainly from case study investigations of single firms and 
industries, is mixed. Some common developments can be observed, such 
as moves to reform bargaining structures, but there has been considerable 
diversity between privatized firms and industries in managerial approaches 
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to industrial relations and labour management (see Ferner and Colling 1991; 
Ogden 1994). Coupled with a similar set of changes and continuities in 
organizations remaining in the public sector (see Bishop and Kay 1988; 
Ferner 1989; Pendleton 1997a), the suggestion that change of ownership per 
se is not the most important driver of industrial relations change in privat- 
ized firms (as in Pendleton and Winterton 1993) is not an unreasonable one. 
For their part, economists have suggested that exposure to product market 
competition is necessary to bring about the improvements in efficiency 
desired by policy makers (Yarrow 1989; Vickers and Yarrow 1991). The 
implication is that observed differences in labour management develop- 
ments might be the outcome of variations in product market exposure. This 
possibility has not, however, been systematically explored in industrial 
relations research because the monopolistic nature of many of the privat- 
ized firms and industries has precluded the systematic comparisons neces- 
sary to undertake such an investigation. 

In this paper we assess the extent to which privatization (defined as own- 
ership change) has brought about labour management changes, using data 
collected from 47 firms in the UK bus industry. The benefit of this industry 
as a research site resides in the large number of firms, compared with other 
privatized sectors, and in the fact that the industry has not been fully privat- 
ized. The industry also underwent product market deregulation — described 
by Michael Beesley as ‘the most radical privatization package yet from the 
viewpoint of promoting competition’ (Beesley 1992, p. 50) — so there is a 
clear competitive dimension which has not always been present elsewhere. 
To determine whether privatization makes a difference we compare the 
industrial relations characteristics of privatized companies with those of 
firms still in public ownership. Then, by comparing the bus industry case 
with other privatized industries, we attempt to discern the effects of pro- 
duct market deregulation and the creation of ‘contestable markets’. Finally, 
we consider the effects of variations in actual competition. 


The theory of privatization 
It is widely accepted that reform of labour management and industrial 
relations was of prime importance in the privatization initiatives of the Con- 
servative governments of 1979-1997 (Heald and Steel 1986; Vickers and 
Wright 1988; Vickers and Yarrow 1988). These governments aspired to 
reduce the role and influence of public sector trade unions, to limit their 
apparent capacity to secure inflated pay levels and to improve labour 
efficiency (see Moore 1986). These objectives were thought to be achievable 
via two features of privatization: political exclusion of unions, and exposure 
to profit-seeking behaviour of private owners. Before outlining the possible 
labour management effects of privatization, we first explore how these 
mechanisms might affect labour management strategies and practice. 
Severance of the link between governments and state-owned firms seems 
likely to weaken the power of trade unions in several ways. Trade unions’ 
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capacity to secure concessions from government via the threat to disrupt 
vital public services will be diminished since government will no longer 
have primary responsibility for ensuring the continuity of these services. 
The problem with state ownership, as expressed in the infamous Ridley 
report in 1978, is that when nationalized unions ‘have the nation by the 
jugular vein, the only feasible option is to pay up’ (quoted in Heald and 
Steel 1986). In addition to reducing the political significance of pay determi- 
nation, privatization is likely to facilitate the decentralization of pay bar- 
gaining since the government will no longer have any special influence on 
the outcomes of pay negotiations. Finally, reduction in contact between 
trade union leaders and governments will limit unions’ capacity to exert 
indirect bargaining pressure on the employer via their influence with 
governments (see Ferner 1988; Ferner and Colling 1991; Beesley 1992). This 
pattern of events and relationships has been replicated at municipal level 
in parts of the bus industry where trade union bargaining power has also 
been partly based on access to elected representatives and the power to 
disrupt services (see Glaister 1991). Release from public ownership, there- 
fore, can be expected to reduce trade union bargaining power and to lead 
to institutional changes in pay determination. 

It has been argued that exposure to profit-maximizing objectives of priv- 
ate owners will force managers to take steps to improve organizational 
performance (Beesley and Littlechild 1992; Moore 1992). Agency theory is 
commonly drawn upon to explain how these environmental pressures are 
translated into internal organizational changes (van der Hoeven and Szir- 
aczki 1997). The new principals will be primarily interested in profit-related 
objectives, and other (high-cost) objectives associated with public owner- 
ship such as provision of socially necessary services and promotion of 
exemplary labour standards will be jettisoned or substantially reduced in 
importance (Domberger and Pigott 1994). Sharper organizational focus and 
simplified performance criteria will help to reduce information asymmet- 
ries between owners and managers, thereby permitting more effective 
monitoring of agents. A change of ownership, therefore, should lead to 
initiatives to improve efficiency (such as reform of working practices) and 
to reduce labour costs. 

Extrapolating from these features of privatization, several propositions 
about the effects of privatization on firm-level industrial relations and lab- 
our management can be advanced. These are based on the premise that 
privatization will lead to changes in management behaviour in the area of 
labour management, with managers taking a ‘harder’ line on union rep- 
resentation and pay determination. At the same time, unions’ capacity to 
resist these will be reduced if privatization leads to a reduction in bar- 
gaining power. The first set of propositions concern employee represen- 
tation, and it is hypothesized that the institutions associated with public 
ownership will be reformed, because of their high-cost nature and their 
capacity to obstruct efficiency initiatives. Privatization, therefore, can be 
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predicted to lead to a withdrawal of managerial support for, and even rec- 
ognition of, unions (leading to falls in union membership), and termination 
of collective forms and institutions of pay determination. Alternatively, if 
collective bargaining persists, we might expect to find decentralization of 
pay-setting institutions as firms are released from the imperatives for cen- 
tralization and uniformity emanating from state ownership. We would also 
expect simplification of the often complex and unwieldly structures of rep- 
resentation and bargaining associated with public ownership (see Pendle- 
ton 1997b). Finally, we might expect to find new forms of employee involve- 
ment on the grounds that provision of some degree of employee ‘voice’ 
is necessary to substitute for earlier union-based forms of representation 
and participation. 

The second set of hypotheses revolve around pay and wage costs, and 
are derived from the view (associated with the advocates of privatization) 
that public sector unions have occupied a privileged place in the pay hier- 
archy (see Moore 1986, p. 82). The imperatives and pressures associated 
with privatization should lead to lower levels of average wages compared 
with public sector firms and/or slower growth in wages and/or a reduced 
share of business income being paid to labour (cf. Parker and Martin 1995a). 
These might be achieved in several ways: simplification of pay and grading 
systems, creation of new grades of staff with lower rates of pay than tra- 
ditional occupations, and even wage or benefit cuts. The capacity to intro- 
duce these kinds of innovations could be increased by reductions in union 
bargaining power post-privatization. Alternatively, levels of pay might 
increase after privatization as a result of efficiency improvements, in which 
case reductions in labour costs might be secured via adjustments to employ- 
ment levels (cf. Haskel and Szymanski 1994). The third set of hypotheses 
suggest that employment will fall after privatization as firms attempt to 
cut labour costs and secure efficiency gains. A ‘shake-out’ effect should be 
observed around the time of privatization (Parker and Hartley 1991) as the 
pressures of privatization lead to immediate improvements in efficiency, 
followed by more efficient use of labour in privatized firms in the longer 
term. 

There is a wealth of evidence relevant to these propositions but since in 
many cases it is derived from single firms it is difficult to assess to what 
extent privatization is the primary cause. Looking at employee represen- 
tation first, the industrial relations literature presents a diverse picture. In 
fact in many cases these propositions are actually contradicted by the evi- 
dence. It is true that some organizations — Associated British Ports for 
instance — have taken a very hostile line towards unions post-privatization 
but in others the main picture is one of continuity of pre-privatization insti- 
tutions and processes. So whilst in ABP many employees were required to 
give up their rights to union representation and to sign personal contracts — 
something which Turnbull notes led to the decimation of union organiza- 
tion in the industry (1993) — in other firms, such as British Gas, the approach 
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to unions and industrial relations remained unchanged for several years 
after the change of ownership (see Ferner and Colling 1991). Union density 
remained at the high levels inherited from the public ownership years. In 
the coal industry, meanwhile, RJB Mining, which bought most of the former 
British Coal pits still in operation in the mid-1990s, has taken a more con- 
sensual approach to trade unions than British Coal did in its twilight years 
(see Parry, Waddington and Crichter 1997). 

Nor is there any widespread or clear-cut evidence that privatized firms 
are ending collective bargaining of pay and conditions. In most cases where 
collective bargaining arrangements have been terminated, managerial pay 
has been the target (for example, British Airways and British Telecom). 
Meanwhile, the institutional framework for pay determination is still pro- 
vided by collective bargaining for most manual and non-manual staff, even 
where, as in the Severn Trent water company, annual pay increases for 
individual employees are mainly based on individual and group perform- 
ance (see Industrial Relations Review and Report 1994). However, reforms 
to bargaining structures, such as decentralization from industry to company 
level, seem to have been common (see Ogden 1993; Ferner and Colling 
1993). In some instances, however, stability of bargaining structures in the 
immediate aftermath of privatization was followed by attempts to 
decentralize several years later. British Gas, for instance, decentralized pay 
determination to its newly created business divisions in the mid-1990s 
whilst British Airways, which had retained centralized bargaining at privat- 
ization, devolved bargaining on terms and conditions to newly created 
business units (see Colling 1995). The impetus for these later changes 
appears to come primarily from the intensification of competition, and the 
need to restructure organizational hierarchies to meet this. There is also 
some evidence of moves to simplify bargaining structures — some water 
companies and Powergen, for instance, have implemented single table bar- 
gaining (James 1992) - but equally other firms — National Power for 
instance — have retained separate structures (see Bishop and Lewin 1993). 
Finally, there is widespread evidence of new forms of employee involve- 
ment, such as team briefing, in these privatized firms. For the most part, 
however, they seem to co-exist with pre-existing structures of participation 
rather than replacing them. Overall, then, change of ownership per se, there- 
fore, does not appear to be directly linked to any specific industrial 
relations changes. 

Turning to pay systems and outcomes, there is perhaps clearer evidence 
of changes in privatized firms. Pay systems have been simplified by the 
use of pay bands in place of seniority based incremental systems, and new 
grades have been created with lower rates of pay than those which they 
replace or complement. In British Airways, for instance, flight-crew 
employed by BA Regional are paid at lower rates than core BA staff (see 
Colling 1995). Performance-based pay systems have also become wide- 
spread, especially for senior managers (see Curwen 1994). Some firms (the 
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power generators and some water companies, for example) have intro- 
duced performance-related pay for all staff (see James 1992; Bishop and 
Lewin 1993; Industrial Relations Review and Report 1994). 

Whilst some staff might benefit from post-privatization pay initiatives 
(for example, managers on ‘soft’ incentive contracts), the expectation would 
be that average pay would fall or (more likely) rise less fast than in other 
parts of the economy as these firms adjust to the imperatives of private 
ownership. In fact the evidence does not support these contentions. Bishop 
and Kay (1988) found that average pay levels in privatized firms in the 
1980s rose more than in either the public enterprise sector or the economy 
as a whole. Parker and Martin (1995a) found that wage relativities 
improved in just under half of their sample of privatized firms. Haskel and 
Szymanski meanwhile found that average wage growth in privatized firms 
mirrored that of the economy as a whole. At the same time there does 
appear to have been a shift of business income from labour to profits (see 
Parker and Martin 1995a). The implication of this is that privatization is 
followed by improvements in profitability and that, contrary to the predic- 
tions outlined above, some of the benefits are shared with the workforce. 
How far these increases in relative pay are due to efficiency improvements 
resulting from privatization or to exploitation of monopolistic product mar- 
kets is difficult to say. Haskel and Szymanski’s study indicates that both 
may be relevant. They suggest that wage levels have been maintained by 
reductions in employment but that a steep fall in market share after privat- 
ization was correlated with a decline in relative wages growth. 

It has been widely predicted that privatization will ‘shake-out’ surplus 
and inefficient labour (Parker and Hartley 1991), and we would expect, 
therefore, to witness negative employment effects around the time of priva- 
tization. Some also suggest that transfer out of public ownership will release 
state corporations from output maximization objectives and that this too 
will encourage employment reduction (see Megginson, Nash and Van Ran- 
denborgh 1994). Finally, an emphasis on efficiency and profitability will 
lead to continuing pressures for reform of working practices. There is cer- 
tainly widespread evidence of attempts to improve efficiency by reforming 
working practices, eliminating demarcations and improving labour flexi- 
bility (see Ferner and Colling 1991). Improvements in efficiency can be 
observed in virtually all privatized firms (see Bishop and Kay 1988; Parker 
and Martin 1995b). However, reforms of working practices can also be 
observed in firms still in public ownership in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
and some studies found that labour productivity increased most in firms 
still in public ownership and with no immediate prospect of privatization 
(see Bishop and Kay 1988). As for employment trends, the evidence tends 
to be mixed (see Pendleton 1997a). Parker and Hartley (1991) found that 
most firms reduced employment but Bishop and Kay (1988) found that 
most increased employment after privatization (having reduced it 
beforehand). The difficulty this evidence raises concerns the identification 
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of the timing of privatization effects. It may be that the efficiency and 
employment effects of privatization occur mainly before rather than after 
the change of ownership. A further issue concerns the effects of product 
market competition. It may be that a more important determinant of 
changes in efficiency and employment is the degree of exposure to product 
market competition but it has not been possible to fully investigate this 
possibility so far (an attempt using case study methods can be found in 
Dunsire, Hartley and Parker 1991). 

Summarizing so far, the support provided by the evidence for the three 
sets of propositions is mixed. There is a diversity of evidence concerning 
developments in industrial relations institutions, and it is not possible to 
conclude that a change of ownership always leads to changes in industrial 
relations. The evidence on movements in pay provides quite striking coun- 
ter-evidence to the proposition that privatization will lead to relative 
reductions in relative pay. As regards the third set of propositions, the 
experience of privatized firms is supportive but the presence of similar 
developments in public sector firms suggests that change of ownership 
might not be a powerful determinant. 

This pattern of results suggests that a change of ownership per se is not 
sufficient to bring about the effects desired by advocates of privatization. 
Other changes may be necessary, and it has been widely argued in the 
privatization literature that product market competition is necessary to ach- 
ieve the goals of privatization (Vickers and Yarrow 1988; Yarrow 1989). 
Where privatized firms continue to operate in monopolistic product mar- 
kets (as is the case with many of the privatized firms in the UK, especially 
those which have attracted the attention of researchers), levels of profitabil- 
ity required by new owners may be achievable by real price increases rather 
than improvements in internal organization. Pressures to reform industrial 
relations institutions may be muted, relative wage increases may be facili- 
tated by rent-sharing, and efficiency measures may be no more evident than 
in the public sector. By contrast, in competitive product markets, firms will 
need to tightly control their costs, and we might therefore expect industrial 
relations reform, greater constraints on pay growth, and greater emphasis 
on efficiency improvements in these circumstances. 

Unfortunately, we cannot fully explore these possibilities, or properly test 
the three sets of propositions, with existing evidence since most privatiza- 
tions have involved either single firm industries or all of the publicly owned 
firms in the industry, and frequently product markets have continued to 
be highly regulated or market entry limited. There is therefore an absence 
of control cases, and a lack of a clear competitive dimension. Ideally, to 
develop further the study of privatization we need to examine industries 
where there is a large number of relatively homogenous firms of which 
some have been privatized and of which some remain in public ownership. 
It would be desirable too to scrutinize those industries which have experi- 
enced a considerable degree of product market deregulation, and also 
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where variations in product market competition can be observed between 
firms in the industry. Fortunately, there is one such industry in the UK — 
the bus passenger transport industry — and it is to a study of this that we 
now turn. 


THE UK BUS INDUSTRY: STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Before privatization, local bus services in the UK were provided almost 
exclusively by publicly owned firms. As table 1 shows, only 3 per cent of 
local journeys were taken on buses operated by private sector firms in 1979. 
The publicly owned sector was composed of a number of segments: the 
National Bus Company (NBC) and the Scottish Bus Group (SBG) were state- 
owned holding companies for a number of geographically based operating 
companies which functioned largely independently of each other (Forrester 
1993). A municipal sector comprised firms operated by Passenger Transport 
Executives (PTEs) in the metropolitan conurbations outside London, and 
local authorities elsewhere. In London, bus services were provided by the 
London Transport Executive (LT), owned by the Greater London Council 
until nationalization in 1984, when it came under the control of London 
Regional Transport. This was the largest single bus operating company in 
Britain (until 1985 when it was split into 13 subsidiaries). The activities of 
private sector firms meanwhile were concentrated on contract hire and 
excursions. 

Competition was almost entirely absent from the provision of local bus 
services as a result of the licensing system introduced in 1930 to eliminate 
‘wasteful’ competition and unscheduled services (Forrester 1993). Compa- 
mies wishing to operate a bus service had to obtain a Road Service License 
from government-appointed Traffic Commissioners, who based their 
decision on the desirability of the service, the suitability of the route, and 
the extent to which existing services met local transport needs. At the heart 
of the system was the use of cross subsidization from profitable services to 
unremunerative but ‘socially desirable’ services. To maximize revenue for 


TABLE 1 The structure of the UK bus industry in 1979 





Sector Number of Employees Proportion Passenger Proportion 
companies ‘000s of total journeys! of total 

% ‘000,000s % 
National Bus Company 52 47.0 27 1403 25 
Scottish Bus Group 11 9.2 5 307 5 
Transport Executives 7 36.0 21 1828 33 
Municipally owned 47 16.2 9 784 14 
London Transport 1 25.7 15 1146 20 
Privately owned 5635 40.1 23 173 3 
TOTAL 5753 174.2 100 5641 100 


8 O 
Notes: 1 = passenger journeys on scheduled local services (i.e. excluding express, contract hire 
and excursions. 

Source: Transport statistics, Department of Transport. 
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this purpose new entrants were rarely permitted to compete against exist- 
ing publicly owned providers. 

The labour management and industrial relations characteristics of the 
industry mirrored this division between publicly and privately owned 
operators. Employees in private sector firms were rarely union members 
whereas density rates in the public sector were higher than 90 per cent in 
virtually all firms James, Rubra and Silcock 1985, p. 17). Pay levels were 
set by owners in private firms whilst rates of pay were negotiated through 
collective bargaining in public sector firms (Heseltine and Silcock 1990a). 
Clear differences in the approach to work organization could also be 
observed between the two sectors. As James et al. put it, 


working practices within the private sector can best be characterised by 
the word ‘flexible’, whereas in the public sector they are codified and 
often complex. Different types of scheduling do not generally apply 
within private companies, where the owner or manager often has a free 
hand to schedule as he or she thinks fit, without having to negotiate 
formally with the platform staff on the basis of a codified agreement. 
Within the public sector, however, as size increases, a progressively more 
complex system of agreements has been built up relating to working 
practices which must be adhered to by the management, particularly 
when scheduling affects working terms and conditions (1985, pp. 17-18). 


There were thus two clear constellations of industrial relations character- 
istics in the UK bus industry which mirrored the ownership structure. 
Operating costs, of which a high proportion were wages costs, were up to 
40 per cent higher in the public sector companies (Department of Transport 
1984, p. 50). A key objective of the Thatcher privatization programme was 
to encourage the private sector model of industrial relations at the expense 
of the public sector one via a programme of privatization and deregulation 
(see Beesley 1992). 

These policy objectives were enacted by the Transport Act 1985, which 
dismantled the regulatory system, changed the subsidy allocation regime 
and started the privatization programme. Barriers to entry were substan- 
tially lowered by the abolition of road service licensing outside London, 
with new entrants required merely to secure an operators’ licence (to meet 
basic safety requirements) and to register new services in advance with 
local authorities. Local authorities were required to seek competitive ten- 
ders for provision of ‘socially desirable’ services that bus companies were 
unable to provide commercially. The bus operations of local and metropoli- 
tan authorities were reconstituted as stand-alone Passenger Transport Com- 
panies (PTCs) operating at ‘arms length’ from their municipal owners. The 
National Bus Company was broken up into 79 operating companies and 
privatized between 1986 and 1988, followed by the Scottish Bus Group in 
1990-91. These sales have been accompanied by voluntary privatizations’ 
of all the PTE companies (all initially to management-employee-buy-outs) 
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and many of the local authority firms. The industry has therefore been 
transformed by the policies of Conservative governments. However, a sub- 
stantial minority of firms remain in public ownership and, in conjunction 
with potentially high exposure to competition, this feature of the industry 
provides the basis for the research. 


METHODOLOGY AND DATA 


To recap, three sets of propositions guide the research. One, privatization 
will lead firms to discard the industrial relations characteristics associated 
with public sector operators, and a range of differences will be observed 
between the industrial relations institutions of publicly owned and privat- 
ized firms. Two, privatization will be associated with a set of innovations 
in pay practices and a lower average level of remuneration than that found 
in public sector operators. Three, employment for a given level of output 
will be lower in privatized firms, and value-added per employee will be 
higher. In each case it is important to emphasize the null hypothesis — that 
differences will not be observed between privatized and publicly owned 
firms, perhaps because privatization does not have the type of effects fore- 
cast or because privatization effects are outweighed by other factors. A vari- 
ant of the core hypotheses is that the degree of exposure to product market 
competition will have an equal or greater impact on labour management 
institutions and outcomes, and that the most pronounced changes will be 
observed where a high level of competition supplements ownership 
change. 

We test these propositions by comparing 22 privatized firms against 25 
public sector firms. The dataset comprises industrial relations, organiza- 
tional and performance information, and was constructed using question- 
naires sent to top managers in 143 firms (a response rate of 33 per cent) 
supplemented with information from company accounts. The point of 
observation for the institutional characteristics was early 1993, whilst fin- 
ancial data covers a five year period from 1989 to 1994. All but 4 of the 
privatized firms were sold in 1986-1988, with the remainder sold by 1991. 
Most privatized firms had therefore been in private ownership for several 
years by the time of the questionnaire survey, and the research should be 
able to capture any lagged-effects of ownership transfer, whilst being dis- 
tanced from the steep falls in public subsidy that occurred when the indus- 
try was initially restructured in the mid-1980s. 

The measure used for privatization is ownership status at the point of 
observation, and this provides a simple two-category variable. Competition 
is less straightforward since a number of dimensions can be identified — 
number of competitors, market share, and the number of services over 
which competition is experienced, etc. Market share, expressed as the pro- 
portion of bus miles in the firm’s core operating area operated by the firm, 
was adopted on the grounds that it provides a reasonable indication of 
market power. Firms possessing high market share (i.e. low competition) 
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are likely to be under less pressure to adapt their internal processes to 
external pressures than those with a low share (see Marchington 1990). The 
responses on this measure were divided at the median (70 per cent) to 
create two market share categories — ‘high’ and ‘low’.* A further measure 
was created out of these two measures so that privatized firms with high 
competition could be compared against the public sector group (to see 
whether high competition adds to privatization effects). 


RESULTS 


Industrial relations institutions 
We hypothesized that a series of differences would be observed between 
public sector and privatized firms in the pattern of industrial relations insti- 
tutions. Given that both sets of firms had very similar patterns of industrial 
relations pre-privatization, it would be reasonable to infer that this diver- 
gence had occurred since privatization. The measures used here are union 
density, union recognition, presence of collective bargaining, the number 
of bargaining units, and the extent of negotiation over a range of key issues. 
As table 2 shows, there are very few differences between privatized and 
publicly owned firms in the pattern of industrial relations institutions. Pay 
is determined for bus drivers, maintenance and administrative staff by col- 
lective bargaining in virtually all cases. However, privatized firms are sig- 
nificantly less likely (at 0.05) to determine pay for managerial staff by collec- 
tive bargaining. This mirrors changes in managerial pay determination 


TABLE 2 Industrial Relations institutions in privatized and public sector firms. 
(Percentage of firms or mean values) 








Privatized Public sector T-value Chi-square 
firms firms 

Collective bargaining over pay for 
— bus drivers 95 100 — 1.115 
— maintenance staff 95 100 - 1.115 
— administrative staff 91 96 - 0.457 
- management staff 38 70 7 4.385" 
Presence of employee involvement institutions 
— consultative committee 64 68 - 0.099 
— health and safety committee 82 89 - 0.380 
— team briefing 14 40 - 4.065* 
— quality circles 5 9 - 0.358 
- TQM 5 16 - 1.615 
— suggestion schemes 41 44 - 0.831 
Mean (median) values for 
Number of bargaining units 3 (2.5) 3 (3) 0.111 - 
Number of recognized unions 2.9 (2.5) 4 (4) 2.590* - 
Union density 86.6 (90) 92.5 (95) 2.006 





Notes: * = significant at 0.05 
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observed in other privatized firms, as outlined earlier. Contrary to predic- 
tions, there are no significant differences between firms in the number of 
collective bargaining institutions. In both cases the structure of bargaining 
institutions reflects the main occupational groupings (drivers, maintenance, 
white collar staff), and single table bargaining has not caught on. However, 
one fewer union (on average) is recognized in privatized firms compared 
with public sector firms. Union density levels are similar between the two 
types of firm whilst there is little difference in the incidence of various 
forms of employee involvement, except team briefing which is significantly 
more widespread in the public sector. 

Overall, these results do not support the hypothesis that privatization 
will lead to institutional changes. This is surprising since major changes 
to the industry's bargaining structure were enacted as the industry was 
restructured. The industry-wide pay determination institutions were abol- 
ished, and collective bargaining decentralized to company level. In the cir- 
cumstances, privatized firms might be expected to restructure institutions 
in a different way to that of public sector firms. Instead privatized firms 
took more or less the same approach as publicly owned firms. So, although 
the restructuring of the industry permitted decentralization of collective 
bargaining, as in other industries under-going privatization, at firm-level 
the differences in behaviour between public and privatized firms were few. 

As these findings are similar to those derived from industries where pro- 
duct market deregulation was limited, it might be inferred that the presence 
of contestable markets does not make a major difference. However, vari- 
ations in competition might have more of an effect since firms experiencing 
higher levels of competition may need to reform potentially obstructive 
Jabour relations institutions. We therefore tested those variables exhibiting 
a sufficient degree of variance against the competition measure. The results 
showed less difference overall than between the ownership groups: no dif- 
ferences were statistically significant (at 0.05). Equal proportions negotiated 
management pay whilst the differences in union density and the number 
of recognized unions were smaller than in the public-private comparison. 
Team briefing was nearly equally distributed between the two groups. We 
then attempted to assess the combined effects of competition and owner- 
ship change by comparing the sub-group of privatized firms with high com- 
petition against the public sector group. The results were similar to those 
of the initial ownership test, with the exception of management pay deter- 
mination where the difference was no longer significant. 

The important conclusion to be derived from these results is that, even 
where product market competition is present, the relationship between 
ownership change and institutional change is as contingent as the earlier 
industrial relations literature has suggested. A possible explanation is that 
pressures for institutional reform may have been muted if managements 
were able to secure new labour management objectives through existing 
institutions without serious obstruction. We are able to shed light on this 
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issue by reporting the extent to which various labour relations issues were 
decided unilaterally by management or jointly with union representatives 
(on a scale of 1—4 where 1 corresponds to unilateral management action 
and 4 to joint determination). It is hypothesized that privatized firms are 
less likely to settle issues jointly with unions than public sector firms, even 
though both have bargaining institutions. The results are presented in 
table 3. 

Table 3 indicates that, although the differences between public sector and 
privatized firms are almost always in the direction predicted (i.e. issues are 
more likely to be jointly determined with unions in public sector firms), in 
only two instances are these differences significant — health and safety, and 
introduction of new working methods. These might reflect greater press- 
ures in privatized firms to improve profitability and efficiency by changes 
to work scheduling and work intensification. 

To determine whether privatization or variations in competition are more 
associated with variations in union involvement in decision making the 
data was simplified. The industrial relations decisions found in table 3 were 
grouped into two types, one of which encompasses pay and working 
arrangements issues, (for example hours of work, working conditions, etc.) 
and the other staffing issues (for example deployment, recruitment, etc.). 
The variable scores in each were added together to create two new com- 
posite variables. The difference in mean scores between privatized and pub- 
lic sector firms, between high and low competition firms, and between priv- 
atized, high competition and public sector firms were then compared. 

Table 4 indicates that privatized firms are significantly less likely (at 0.05) 
to settle pay and working conditions issues jointly with unions. Since these 
are the traditional areas of joint determination in the industry (staffing 
issues have usually been mainly decided by management anyway), these 
results suggest that privatization does have an industrial relations effect, 


TABLE 3 The extent of joint determination in privatized and public sector firms. 
(Mean scores on joint determination scale (1-4)) 








Issues Privatized Public sector t-value 
Working conditions 2.59 3.04 -1.976 
Staffing levels 1.73 1.79 —0.222 
Hours of work 3.23 3.52 -1.118 
Redundancy 2.91 2.50 1.070 
Shift patterns 2.95 3.28 -1.152 
Rates of pay 3.73 3.72 0.034 
Staff deployment 1.55 1.75 —0.710 
Health and safety 2.68 3.24 —2.773"* 
Recruitment 1.27 1.38 —0.469 
Product and marketing 1.32 1.42 0.543 
Introduction of new technology 1.68 2.00 —1.222 
Introduction of new working methods 2.73 3.25 —2.049* 





Notes: * = significant at 0.05; ** = significant at 0.01 
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TABLE 4 Relationship between ownership, competition and joint determination. 
(T-test results) 


oe a mmes 
Set of issues Ownership Competition Ownership/competition 
a 
Pay and working conditions 2.011” -0.334 1.154 

Staffing -0.022 —0.299 0.773 





Notes: * = significant at 0.05, — = relationship contrary to that predicted 


albeit a modest one. They are consistent with the suggestion that privatiz- 
ation leads managers to change their industrial relations behaviour and that 
unions have reduced capacity to maintain joint determination. Interviews 
conducted with managers and union representatives indicate that both pro- 
cesses are at work. Many of the privatized firms have been required by 
their owners to manage in a more ‘robust’ manner (to improve profit 
margins), whilst maintenance of trade union involvement in public sector 
firms has been substantially dependent on local authority support for joint 
regulation and the capacity of some representatives to exploit political con- 
tacts with local councillors. Unions have mainly lost these benefits in privat- 
ized firms and have found it more difficult to resist managerial initiatives 
or to enforce joint determination of them. In these circumstances, prevailing 
institutions have not presented major obstacles to managers in privatized 
firms. As a result, managers have not been moved to reform them. 

Contrary to predictions, however, variations in competition do not 
reinforce privatization effects. Firms with high competition do not have 
lower levels of joint decision making than low competition firms. Indeed, 
the results in the final column indicate that privatized firms with high com- 
petition have smaller differences with public sector firms than privatized 
firms as a whole. However, it may be that the privatization effects observed 
earlier are dependent on the presence of contestable markets (i.e. potential 
competition) in the industry as a whole. 


Pay systems and outcomes 

The prediction here is that average remuneration per employee will be 
lower in privatized firms. This outcome might be secured by a range of 
measures including compositional changes in the workforce in favour of 
low-wage employees, and relatively smaller increases in earnings over time. 
These effects will be reinforced by those emanating from competition, as 
firms attempt to match the cost structures of lower-cost operators. An alter- 
native hypothesis, derived from the findings of earlier studies of privatiz- 
ation, is that average remuneration per employee will be as high or higher 
in privatized firms. The basis of this is that some of the efficiency benefits 
flowing from privatization will be passed onto the workforce. A similar 
counter-hypothesis can be advanced in relation to competition: high levels 
of competition will force firms to become more efficient, the benefits of 
which may be partially captured by unions and the workforce. 
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At the level of the industry, restructuring has clearly had an adverse 
effect on wages. New Earnings Survey data indicates that bus drivers’ 
adverse wages have fallen in the period since deregulation from about 5 
per cent above average male manual earnings to nearly 15 per cent below. 
If privatization and/or competition are responsible for this fall, we would 
expect average wages to be lower in privatized firms and/or those experi- 
encing high levels of competition. 

As table 5 shows, average levels of remuneration are consistently lower 
in privatized firms throughout the period, and significantly so in four out 
of the five years. Competition is also associated with lower average levels 
of remuneration but the differences are significant in just two years. The 
measure of the combined privatization/competition effect suggests that 
competition does not have any additional effects to those of ownership. 
Indeed, these results are less significant than the ownership measure alone 
in three of the five years. Even so, the ranking of firms by average wage 
levels (not shown here) is as would be predicted. In three of the five years, 
privatized, high competition firms have the lowest average remuneration, 
followed by privatized, low competition firms, and then public sector, high 
competition firms. Public sector, low competition firms have the highest 
average levels of remuneration (the F-statistic in an ANOVA test is signifi- 
cant at 0.001 in each instance). However, though average levels of remuner- 
ation are always lower in privatized firms, the year-on-year increases in 
remuneration are greater in privatized firms in three out of four instances, 
though not significantly so. This suggests that the impact of privatization 
on wage levels may be experienced mainly in the early stages of private 
ownership (i.e. before our observations). Thereafter a process of ‘catching- 
up’ occurs. 

So, these results concerning average levels of remuneration are in line 
with predictions that remuneration will be lower in privatized firms, and 
contrast with those from other studies of privatization (e.g. Bishop and Kay 
1988; Haskel and Syzmanski 1994; Parker and Martin 1995a). This diver- 
gence from events elsewhere is intriguing, and, in conjunction with pay 
movements in other instances where competition has been heightened such 
as competitive tendering (see Pendleton 1997a), suggests that the possibility 


TABLE 5 Average remuneration per employee 





Year Privatization Competition Privatized/high competition 
1 y** Y Y 

2 d igi Y > aii 

3 > Gah Y y" 

4 D diaii YS b dija 

5 Y ye Y 





Notes: Y = relationship is as predicted by main hypotheses 
* = t-value significant at 0.05; ** = t-value significant at 0.01; ““* = t-value significant at 0.001 
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of product market competition may be instrumental in bringing about 
lower wage levels in privatized firms, even though variation in the actual 
degree of competition between firms does not appear to be a powerful 
determinant of relative wage levels. Privatized firms operating in contest- 
able markets may be under more pressure to secure economies in the wage 
bill than public sector firms, and we would therefore expect these firms to 
make more use of the various innovations to reduce labour costs that 
appeared in the industry from the mid-1980s. The most important of these 
include lower rates of pay for minibus drivers — often 25-40 per cent lower 
than ‘big bus’ driver rates (Harrison 1988) — and lower ‘starter’ rates of pay 
for new entrants (Heseltine and Silcock 1990b). The incidence of these in 
our sample is shown in table 6. 

As can be seen, each type of pay innovation is more prevalent in privat- 
ized firms but not significantly so. However, privatized firms are signifi- 
cantly more likely than public sector firms to make use of a combination 
of lower pay rates for minibus drivers and lower ‘starter’ rates of pay. This 
finding is consistent with the argument that privatized firms will be driven 
to find ways of containing wage growth so as to boost profitability. 
Although ownership change may operate in conjunction with contestable 
markets to bring about more concentrated used of pay system innovations, 
variation in the extent of actual competition does not have any clear effects. 
In fact firms with low competition are more likely than those experiencing 
high competition to use lower pay rates for minibus drivers. 


Employment and productivity 

Finally, we attempted to determine whether privatization was associated 
with reductions in employment that were greater than those experienced 
in public sector firms over the five-year period from 1989 to 1994. Mean 
employment reduction in privatized firms was 6.1 per cent compared with 
employment growth of 2 per cent in public sector firms. Although consist- 
ent with predictions this difference was not significant (t = 1.244). On the 
competition dimension there was very little difference with both groups 
experiencing mean reductions between 7 and 8 per cent. The results for 
the combined privatization/competition measure was, however, closer to 


TABLE 6 Pay and grading innovations in privatized and public firms. 
(Percentage of firms with innovations) 


Ownership Competition 
Privatized Public Chi- HighLow Chi- 
square square 
Lower pay rates for minibus drivers 78 66 1.015 66 76 0.453 
Lower pay rates for new bus drivers 61 44 1.34 61 39 1.953 
Both types of pay innovation 60 26 5.055* 39 30 0.493 


Note: * = chi-square statistic significant at 0.05 
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predictions with a mean employment fall of 12 per cent in privatized, high 
competition firms. The difference with public sector firms was not, how- 
ever, significant (t = 1.1256). 

It is clearly desirable to link employment levels to output measures so 
that efficiency can be brought into the equation. In the table below we 
report findings on sales per employee and value-added per employee. 
Whilst it is difficult to advance clear theoretical predictions about the total 
volume of sales, we would expect the volume of sales per employee to be 
higher in privatized firms as they attempt to maximize output from each 
member of the workforce. We would also expect value-added to be higher 
in privatized firms reflecting a concern for efficiency and profitability. 

As can be seen, the findings for sales per employee for privatized firms 
contradict expectations in each year: sales efficiency is consistently lower 
in privatized firms, though not significantly so. Equally surprising perhaps 
are the findings (significant in one instance) that these firms secure a higher 
level of value-added per employee than publicly owned firms. This combi- 
nation of lower sales efficiency and higher value-added suggests that priva- 
tized firms are much more successful at cost containment than public sector 
firms. Wage costs as a proportion of turnover are always smaller in these 
privatized firms (significantly so in two years)* and, as we have seen earlier, 
average wage levels are significantly lower. In short, privatized firms 
appear to secure higher levels of profitability from a lower level of sales 
per employee by squeezing wages. Looking at it from the other direction, 
public sector firms have a lower level of profitability for a higher level of 
sales. The higher level of average wages found in these firms suggest that 
the benefits of higher sales activity per employee are in part captured by 
the workforce and their unions. As we saw earlier, pay determination and 
related issues were significantly more likely to be settled jointly with unions 
in public sector firms. 

Meanwhile, output per employee in high competition firms is lower than 
that in low competition firms. Unlike the observations across the ownership 
dimension, these firms with lower average sales efficiency also have a lower 
average level of value-added per employee (significantly so in three years). 
High competition firms also have lower average wages, as we saw above. 
The obverse of this is that firms that are dominant in their product markets 
are able to achieve a higher level of sales per employee, with the benefits 
of this shared between owners and workers. This rather different set of 
results for competition suggest that active competition does not always 
reinforce the effects of privatization in the way that is often predicted in 
the literature. This is also observed when we narrow the group of high 
competition firms to those that are also in private ownership. Sales 
efficiency in these firms, not shown in table 7, is significantly lower than 
in public sector firms in two instances out of five, whilst value-added is 
lower in four out of five years though not significantly so. 
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TABLE 7 Sales per employee and value-added in relation to ownership and competition 
=i ee 


Year Privatized vs. public sector High competition vs. low competition 
Sales per Value-added Sales per Value-added 
employee per employee employee per employee 

Year 1 Lower Higher Lower Lower 

Year 2 Lower Higher Lower Lower 

Year 3 Lower Higher Lower Lower** 

Year 4 Lower Higher* Lower Lower* 

Year 5 Lower Higher Lower Lower* 





Note:* = t-value significant at 0.05; ** = t-value significant at 0.01 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study provide very mixed evidence for the three sets of 
propositions outlined at the outset. One, the proposition that privatization 
will lead to institutional change in industrial relations receives very little 
support. Industrial relations institutions are very similar between privat- 
ized and public sector firms, even though the opportunity for wholesale 
reform was provided by the termination of industry-wide agreements. Nor 
does competition appear to have much effect. Environmental influences 
therefore do not appear to have a direct effect on intra-firm institutions, and 
the supposition that they do may be unduly deterministic and simplistic. 
Privatization may be more closely related to the way that the processes 
occur within these institutions: as we have seen, some industrial relations 
issues are less likely to be settled jointly by management and unions in 
privatized firms. Since this is the case, institutional reform may be 
unnecessary. 

Two, privatization is much more closely associated with key labour man- 
agement ‘outcomes’ such as average wage levels and use of innovative pay 
systems. On average, employees in privatized firms have lower wages, a 
finding confirmed by representatives of the main bus-workers trade union 
(see Transport and General Workers Union 1997). The same is true of 
employees in firms facing high levels of competition though this relation- 
ship is less strong. The second set of propositions is therefore supported 
by this study, though it is important to note that these results contrast with 
those derived from other studies of privatization. The third set of prop- 
ositions (concerning efficiency) receives mixed support. Sales efficiency is 
lower in privatized firms but value-added per employee is higher. Our 
wages evidence suggests this is secured by squeezing wages. Meanwhile, 
firms facing high competition also have lower levels of sales per employee 
and lower levels of value-added per head, thereby contradicting the argu- 
ment that competition leads to higher levels of efficiency. 

Overall, privatization and restructuring partially met the objectives of 
the Thatcher governments. Costs have fallen throughout the industry 
(especially in the very large public sector organizations in the mid-1980s) 
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(see Heseltine and Silcock 1990a, 1990b), and labour costs per head are 
lower in firms that have been transferred to the private sector. Industrial 
relations institutions and processes do not appear, however, to have 
changed dramatically despite the potential offered for restructuring in the 
mid-1980s. In this respect our results are similar to those of several others, 
and we can continue to be sceptical of the impact of privatization per se on 
industrial relations (cf. Pendleton and Winterton 1993). 

The particular combination of findings has interesting implications for 
theories of privatization. It suggests that whilst privatization has fairly 
powerful effects on financial outcomes it does not necessarily impact either 
strongly or directly on processes and institutions within the firm. This con- 
clusion, which is similar to recent theoretical observations on privatization 
(Parker 1995 for instance), is perhaps not surprising. Whilst arguments 
based on agency theory predict that managers in privatized firms come 
under increased pressure from owners to achieve profit outcomes 
(compared with public sector firms), other literature (for example strategic 
choice) indicates that managers and other actors have choices about how 
to respond to these kinds of pressures. These choices may not be overt, and 
a range of factors may influence the courses of action (or inaction) of actors 
within the firm. The provision of driver insurance by unions may explain 
why union membership remains very high in both privatized and public 
sector firms despite the failure of unions to maintain average remuneration 
at pre-restructuring levels or at the same level between privatized and pub- 
licly owned companies. The oft-noted conservatism and inward-looking 
perspectives of bus industry managers (see Hibbs 1989) may also be a factor 
behind the continuity of industrial relations institutions, and the similarities 
between public and private sector firms. In other words, the attitudinal 
and behavioural changes that are predicted to occur after privatization, and 
which are seen as the intermediary factor between environmental change 
and outcomes, may be under-developed and partial in practice. 

An important feature of this study has been the competition dimension. 
It has been widely claimed in the literature that product market competition 
is necessary for privatization effects to be fully realized, and that many of 
the privatized industries in the UK have experienced little change in this 
respect (at least in the early years of privatization). Furthermore, few stud- 
ies have been able to operationalize competition. In our research, compe- 
tition is seen to function at two levels. At the industry level, all firms have 
experienced exposure to competition in the sense that regulatory barriers 
to entry have been substantially reduced in a context where the sunk costs 
of entry are relatively low. The restructured bus industry is therefore usu- 
ally said to have relatively contestable markets (but see Nash 1993). We 
suspect that the presence of contestable markets explains why our wages 
results are so different from those observed in other privatized industries. 
In this context, and unlike many other privatized industries in the UK, 
demands for greater profitability from private owners cannot be readily 
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achieved by passing on some of the costs to the consumer. Price increases 
carry the danger that market share will be ‘stolen’ by low-cost independent 
entrants. This is reinforced by the long-term decline in demand for bus 
passenger transport. In this sense, then, competition may be necessary to 
achieve the objectives of privatization. 

At firm level we have been able to provide a measure of competition 
based on market share. However, our results have on the whole not found 
differences in the level of competition to be strongly associated with pre- 
dicted outcomes, and in general these competition effects have been 
weaker than ownership effects. It is feasible that actual competition has 
less of an impact on managerial and firm behaviour than the possibility 
of competition. These results might also be attributed to low levels of 
actual competition. Most bus companies did not experience severe compe- 
tition after deregulation. Only in a few areas was there significant new 
entry (Glaister, Starkie and Thompson 1989). Incumbents were able to 
ward off new competition in most cases by predatory behaviour and 
changes to pricing policy. Our measure of competition reflects this — the 
mean value for market share is 70 per cent (SD = 21). In other words, most 
of our sample have very substantial market shares, and have maintained 
their dominance of product market inherited from the pre-restructuring 
era. A further explanation may be that the market share held by competi- 
tors does not represent active, intense competition but is the outcome of 
implicit or tacit agreements to divide the market. Although at one level 
this might be viewed as a technical shortcoming of the particular measure 
used (which could be remedied by alternative or additional measures), it 
draws attention to a deeper problem with conceptualizations of markets 
and competition of this type. As Martinez Lucio, Noon and Jenkins (1997) 
have argued, markets are not independent entities, always determining 
firms’ actions, but are social and political constructions which are them- 
selves shaped by various social actors including those within firms (cf. 
Marchington 1990). The logic of this observation is that the expectation 
that there will be a simple one-way causal relationship between ‘markets’ 
and company behaviour is unduly simplistic. 
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NOTES 


1. These firms were put up for sale by their municipal owners in the absence of a mandatory 
legislative requirement to privatize. 

2. Mean = 69.67, SD = 20.99. 

3. We had an imperfect measure of this, which asked firms whether scheduling efficiency had 
improved since 1986 on a five-point scale. Privatized firms registered a slightly higher aver- 
age increase but the difference was not significant (t = 1.745). 

4. The share of business income going to wages ranges from 2 to 8 percentage points lower 
in privatized firms throughout the period. 
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THE WELSH OFFICE AND WELSH AUTONOMY 





DYLAN GRIFFITHS 


This article examines the claim that, by the late 1980s, the Welsh Office possessed 
sufficient autonomy to implement policies that diverged from those of the func- 
tional Whitehall ministries. Two case studies, housing and education, are examined 
as these are areas where institutional autonomy and distinctive needs might be 
expected to be most apparent in Wales. The conclusion of this article is that the 
claims of Welsh exceptionalism (certainly in terms of policies) have been much exag- 
gerated and that the ‘centre’, Westminster and Whitehall, was able to impose its 
preferred policies in Wales, whatever appearances to the contrary. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fifteen years ago the Welsh and Scottish Offices were described as ‘small 
and peripheral parts of a large and complex system’ and were said to 
be engaged in ‘the humdrum business of implementing policies decided 
elsewhere and introducing modest variations where they can to suit the 
needs and idiosyncracies of the two countries’ (Kellas and Madgwick 
1982, p. 29). More recently however, bolder claims have been made for 
the territorial ministries. Rhodes (1988) described them as institutions ‘in 
the centre and for a territory’ (Rhodes 1988, p. 144). In the case of Scotland, 
some authors have spoken of the (considerable) autonomy the Scottish 
Office enjoys and the consequences this has for Scottish politics (Kellas 
1989; Paterson 1994). The other territorial ministries, the Northern Irish 
and Welsh Offices, although less studied than their Scottish counterpart, 
have not escaped scrutiny (Gaffikin and Morrissey 1988; Connolly 1990; 
Griffiths 1996). 

Renewed interest in the territorial ministries has arisen for two reasons 
primarily. Firstly, some political scientists have adopted new perspectives 
with which to study the United Kingdom (Mitchell 1997). Students of Bri- 
tish territorial politics increasingly tend to view the British state as an 
union state and not an unitary state (Rokkan and Urwin 1982, p. 11). 
Instead of a homogenous and uniform British society we are now well 
aware of the multinational form of the United Kingdom (Rose 1976) and 
the stresses and strains that this can produce. The maintenance of the 
United Kingdom as an integral state requires territorial management by 
the centre (Bulpitt 1983). The policies, even the existence of territorial min- 
istries in a system of mainly functional ministries, can be explained within 
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this perspective as symbolic or material concessions by the centre to per- 
ipheral élites. 

Secondly, especially during the 1980s and early 1990s, the policies or 
political outputs of the territorial ministries themselves became subjects of 
interest to political scientists. It was claimed by some political commen- 
tators that the policies implemented by the territorial ministries diverged 
from those pursued by their functional equivalents in England in that they 
were somehow less ‘Thatcherite’. Dafydd Elis Thomas, former president of 
Plaid Cymru, claimed that, 


it is not sufficiently recognised by those who look at the Welsh political 
system from the outside that Wales has developed a distinctive way of 
operating ... a kind of 1960s corporatism .... The bringing together of 
trade unions, management, local authorities and the agencies is a feature 
of the scale of Wales (Hansard 28.11.1991 Session 1992-93 col. 1131). 


Peter Walker, in his memoirs, claimed of his time at the Welsh Office, ‘T 
was allowed to do it my way with a range of interventionist policies’ and 
‘what we achieved in Wales as a result of close government co-operation 
with industry, councils and trade unions does underscore the weakness of 
our post war performance in the rest of the country’ (Walker 1991, pp. 203, 
212). The eminent historian of Welsh and British politics, K.O. Morgan, 
offered the view that ‘the Secretary of State for Wales has almost a free 
hand in spending, acting as Prime minister, Chancellor and Cabinet rolled 
up into one’ and claimed that the policies implemented by the Welsh office 
during the 1980s were very ‘un-Thatcherite’ (Wales on Sunday 25 November 
1990). This view has almost become the conventional wisdom. Andrew 
Gamble (1993, p. 83), for example, concluded in a textbook on British poli- 
tics: 

Establishment of the Welsh Office in 1964 was widely seen as a sop .... 

But the institution has developed in interesting ways. Having a Cabinet 

Minister heading the office has allowed the development of coherent 

interventionist policies for the whole region. The most striking example 

of such strategic thinking came paradoxically in the Thatcher years .... 

Under Walker and Hunt the Welsh Office has practised not the disen- 

gagement favoured by Thatcherite ideology but an interventionist indus- 

trial policy. 

More precisely, whereas in England policies in several areas were said 
to be characterized by an increasing role for the private sector, markets and 
the market mechanism, and a diminished role for the public sector, 
especially local government, it was claimed that in Wales different policies 
were pursued and public intervention, even disbursement of public money, 
continued as (never) before. Such divergence occurred for two reasons, it 
has been suggested. First, the territorial ministries have institutional auto- 
nomy and control sufficient resources to pursue their own policies indepen- 
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dently of the centre. Secondly, the political culture of their territories, the 
cultures in which they operate, are held to be more consensual or corpora- 
tist than that prevailing in England (Loughlin 1997; McCrone 1992). Insofar 
as the territorial ministries are responsive (have the capacity and the will 
to be responsive) to their own specific political environments, then we may 
expect the policies they pursue to diverge from those implemented in 
England by functional ministries. 

I examine two case studies which might reveal divergent policy practice. 
In terms of housing policy it has been claimed that housing problems in 
Wales differed from those in England and that Wales has acquired the insti- 
tutional capacity to follow different policies. Education is an area of policy 
where Wales has some legislative and institutional distinctiveness going 
back over a century (the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 1889 and the 
Central Welsh Board 1896, the Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
1907). Such a long history of institutional distinctiveness, coupled with the 
unique situation created by the Welsh language, would seem to provide a 
reasonable expectation of distinctive policies. 


CASE STUDIES 


Housing 

Housing problems in Wales are especially severe. Thirty-eight per cent of 
dwellings in Wales were built before 1919, whereas in England only some 
27 per cent were built before 1919 (Cm 1516 para 8.18). Further, 7.2 per 
cent of the Welsh housing stock is unfit as compared to 4.8 per cent of the 
English housing stock and 4.3 per cent of housing in Wales lacks basic 
amenities as against 2.5 per cent of housing in England (Shelter Cymru 
October 1992). 

Housing policy in Wales is also of interest as developments in the late 
1980s built on an already significant record of institutional autonomy. 
Responsibility for housing was transferred to the Welsh Office at its creation 
in 1964 and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government office in Wales 
had previously enjoyed substantial autonomy. Since April 1989 housing 
policy in Wales has been the responsibility of Housing for Wales, which 
took over the Welsh responsibilities of the London based, Housing Corpor- 
ation. Simultaneously, the Welsh Federation of Housing Associations also 
acquired independence from its English sister organization. The elements 
of a separate Welsh housing policy community may be assumed to have 
emerged. 

The devolution of administrative responsibility has, it has been claimed, 
benefited housing policy in Wales. Mr Allen, Chairman of Housing for 
Wales, declared that: 


Prior to the Housing Act 1988 the housing corporation carried out its 
function for the whole of England, Scotland and Wales. Wales was 
administered through a regional office. It had no board structure, but 
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had one board member who sat on the board of the Housing Corpor- 
ation. Undoubtedly very strong benefits have emerged from the ability 
in Wales to have its own organisation, both in terms of the board being 
representative of the various parts of Wales, the board being able to 
direct its attention specifically to the particular problems of Wales which 
are in many ways quite different from some of the problems of industrial 
England, particularly the south-east of England, and it also provides a 
much firmer and more direct interface with the housing association 
movement in Wales and with the local authorities and all other interested 
parties in Wales (House of Commons 1993, Q403). 


To what degree has this process of institutional differentiation led to differ- 
ences in housing policy? 

There are clearly some differences between housing policies in Wales and 
in the rest of the United Kingdom. Housing Action Trusts were not estab- 
lished in Wales. Housing Associations in Wales also can perform one func- 
tion which English housing associations are not permitted to do. Welsh 
Office Circular 30\86 permits housing associations to build high quality 
homes for ‘key workers’ in addition to their function of providing low cost, 
affordable social housing. This provision was seen as important in 
attracting inward investors into Wales, by offering the senior management 
of inward investing firms a high quality of life in addition to the other 
benefits Wales can offer inward investors. Housing policy in Wales has, 
then, been adapted to serve wider policies. 

Though these differences are indicative of some autonomy they are per- 
ipheral to the main thrust of housing policy. Broadly, housing policy since 
1979 has had two main goals. Firstly, it sought to extend home ownership 
through the ‘Right to Buy’ scheme. Secondly, the government sought to 
reduce the role of local authorities as providers of social housing. Does 
Welsh housing policy differ? 

In Housing in Wales: An Agenda for Action published by the Welsh Office 
in November 1991, the government set out its housing philosophy and poli- 
cies for Wales. Government policy on housing was explicit: 


The philosophy underpinning the Government’s housing policy rests 
firmly on the belief that housing is first and foremost a matter of the 
private sector. The success of the private housing market means that 
most people, most of the time, will be able to house themselves, and that 
the State only needs to intervene where people cannot otherwise afford a 
decent home. Owner occupation stands at the centre of the Government's 
housing philosophy (Welsh Office 1991a, p. 5). 


Home ownership 

The central role of home ownership in the government’s thinking was a 
recurrent theme. In Housing in Wales the goal is described as ‘to spread 
home ownership through the Right to Buy and the Rents to Mortgages 
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scheme and other action by ensuring an adequate supply of land for hous- 
ing’. Housing in Wales even mentions an explicit target ‘to encourage home 
ownership for the vast majority of people in Wales, so that around 80 per 
cent of households can achieve owner occupation by the turn of the century’ 
(Welsh Office 1991a, p. 14). In 1991 the level stood at 72 per cent, having 
risen from 59 per cent in 1979. 

The chief means for extending home ownership was the Right to Buy 
scheme introduced in 1980. Since 1980 over 100,000 homes have been sold 
by social landlords (mainly local authorities) to their tenants in Wales 
(Welsh Office 1991b, Cm 3625, para. 7.29). Indeed Right to Buy sales since 
1979 account for almost half of the increase in the proportion of home 
owners in Wales since that year (Welsh Office November 1991a). 

The Welsh Office has not merely followed central government policy in 
terms of its housing policy. In pursuit of its objective of extending home 
ownership the Welsh Office was in the forefront of devising new schemes 
to enable public sector tenants to become home owners. 

Peter Walker, whilst Welsh secretary, lobbied Whitehall to adopt a 
scheme whereby public sector tenants could become part owners of the 
homes they rented (Walker 1991, pp. 214-5). A flexi-ownership scheme of 
this type now exists for the Development Board for Rural Wales properties 
and by the end of 1992, 65 properties had been sold in this way (some 8 
per cent of the eligible stock) (Welsh Office 1993, Cm 2215, para 6.08). With 
the Housing and Urban Development Act in 1993, this policy was extended 
to other public sector tenants in the United Kingdom. 

Incidentally, Walker’s account of the approval of this scheme and Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s differ somewhat. Walker, in his memoirs, describes Professor 
Brian Griffiths, then Head of the Cabinet Policy Unit, saying it was ‘the 
most remarkable proposal he had ever seen, it was fantastic and the govern- 
ment should do it’ (Walker 1991, p. 214) and ‘she [Margaret Thatcher] made 
it clear to me she thought it a good idea and wanted it in the next manifesto’ 
(Walker 1991, p. 215). Thatcher, in the only mention of Wales in the whole 
of her memoirs, puts it rather more modestly, ‘I could see its political attrac- 
tions; it was fairly modest, and, in any case, it was Peter Walker’s brainchild 
and I thought he should be allowed to go ahead’ (Thatcher 1993, pp. 602-3). 

Thus, far from being non-Thatcherite, housing policy in Wales was 
enthusiastically in favour of extending a property owning democracy and 
used what autonomy it had to pursue this aim with vigour. 


Social housing 

The provision of social housing also changed during the 1980s. During the 
1970s, local authorities were the main providers of low cost housing for 
low income households. However, during the 1980s the role of local auth- 
orities was redefined in social housing (as in other areas) to that of 
‘enablers’, commissioning others (housing associations) to provide services 
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TABLE 1 Housing public sector completions by year 


Year Local authority Housing association Other Total 
1975 7332 275 629 8336 
1979 3010 1016 325 4351 
1987 810 467 2 1279 
1992 133 2497 0 2630 





Sources: Digest of Welsh Statistics No. 39; Digest of Welsh Statistics 1996. 


TABLE 2 Housing Association Grant spent by Tai Cymru (Housing Corporation for 
Wales) 1986/87 to 1991/92 (£M) 





1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 
51.8 64.45 72.89 90.42 115.98 131.74 


Source: Housing for Wales Investment Policies and Plans 1992/93. 


TABLE 3 Private Finance Supplementing Housing for Wales Programmes 1987/88 to 
1991/92 (£M) 





1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 
7.8 7.5 22.0 33.0 53.0 





Source: Government Expenditure Plans for Wales 1993/4 to 1995/6 Cm 2215 


that they previously provided themselves. The gap was filled by the volun- 
tary and private sectors. 

Housing in Wales: Agenda for Action articulated the Welsh Office’s thinking 
on the role of local authorities in the provision of social housing. It declared 
that ‘the role of the local authority will be that of the enabler. Housing 
authorities are used to the distinction between purchasing and providing 
which is now being introduced progressively for health and personal social 
services ...’ (Welsh Office 1991a, p. 3). 

The reliance on the private and voluntary sector and the markedly 
reduced role of local authorities in the provision of social housing had been 
significant during the 1980s. Firstly, there was a dramatic decline in the 
number of social housing units built, as shown in table 1. 

Only since the late 1980s have housing associations made a significant 
impact in terms of social housing provision. In addition, the rate of new 
building was insufficient to replace social housing lost through right to buy 
legislation. Between 1980 and 1991, 87,398 council houses were sold but 
only 17,108 council houses built and 11,417 housing association homes built 
(Shelter Cymru 1992, p- 2). 

Housing for Wales finances the bulk of the housing association schemes 
in Wales through the provision of Housing Association Grant to registered 
housing associations. The sums spent distributed as Housing Association 
Grant by Housing for Wales are given in table 2. 
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Again, in keeping with Conservative policy, there was an increasing 
emphasis on the attraction of private sector finance to supplement govern- 
ment provision. The encouragement of private sector finance to housing 
association social housing schemes was enshrined in the 1988 Housing Act 
and the funds coming from private sources increased after this time. 

Again, the Welsh Office was at the forefront of involving the private 
sector in public policy. Mr Peat, Chief Executive of Housing for Wales, said 
before the Welsh Affairs Select Committee: 


What is happening both in England and Wales is that we make a grant 
of only a proportion of project cost. The housing association is then 
required to borrow the balance of the funding in the private sector. That 
policy applies in England as it does in Wales. We have been perhaps a 
little faster out of the starting blocks and we are now at a point where 
virtually all, certainly 98 per cent which is our target figure, of schemes 
are on this mixed funding basis. It substantially expands the amount of 
housing we are getting from the quantum of public resources provided, 
because we put in a grant of 67 per cent on average, so we are getting 
half as much again from the public money because of this policy (House 
of Commons 1993, Q. 438). 


While Housing for Wales maintained that this private sector involvement 
had the laudable aim of increasing the number of affordable homes that 
could be built with any given level of government funding, it did not men- 
tion that rents rose in order to generate a sufficient return to attract private 
sector capital. Shelter Cymru (1992, p. 3) found that average council house 
rents in Wales in 1992 were £26.44 whereas average housing association 
rents were £38.78. Local authority rent rises for 1992/93 were projected to 
average 8.5 per cent, whereas housing association rents had risen on aver- 
age by 14 per cent (Shelter Cymru 1992, p.3). Raising the cost of social 
housing could defeat the whole purpose of building ‘affordable’ social 
housing for low income families. 

Housing policy in Wales mirrored housing policy in England in one other 
important respect — centralization. In a discussion document issued in June 
1992, Tai Cymru called for a ‘fundamental reappraisal of the framework in 
which housing is being developed and managed by housing associations 
in Wales’ (Housing for Wales 1992b, p. 1). What this document suggested 
was that Tai Cymru should normally decide what designs could be used 
and should deal with only a small number of housing associations (about 
ten in place of the 36 that currently dealt with it). Langstaff (1992, pp.42- 
3) argued that similar trends in England ‘progressively eroded the auton- 
omous, self-governing nature of housing associations — turning them into 
hired agents of central government, operating as branch offices of the Cor- 
poration’. The degree of oversight envisaged for Tai Cymru over these sup- 
posedly autonomous bodies was clear from the proposal to introduce, in 
order to monitor progress against cash allocations with each housing associ- 
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ation, ‘compatible computer software for programme management in all 
developing associations and a modem link to Housing for Wales’ (Housing 
for Wales 1992b, pp. 7-8). The Welsh Federation of Housing Associations 
described ‘This on-line electronic monitoring is an arrangement which 
could be expected between the head office of a company and its branches, 
but it is an unusual and rather disturbing requirement between a govern- 
ment agency and fully autonomous and independent organisations’ (Welsh 
Federation of Housing Associations July 1992, p. 8). The WFHA claimed 
that these proposals appeared to owe ‘more to the administrative con- 
venience of Tai Cymru than any genuine wish to improve the effectiveness 
of the housing association movement in Wales’ (Welsh Federation of Hous- 
ing Associations July 1992, p. 1). 

Thus, in the area of social housing, policy in Wales closely mirrored 
developments in England, and on occasion, moved further and more 
quickly towards involving the private sector than had so far been the case 
in England. Institutional autonomy and administrative devolution did not 
bring different policies to Wales. 


Education 
In no other area of policy making is there a longer and more complete 
tradition of Welsh institutional autonomy than education. The Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889, setting up the system of post-elemen- 
tary intermediate or ‘county’ schools was unique to Wales. The Central 
Welsh Board was established as long ago as 1896 and the Welsh Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education was created in 1907. From the beginning, 
education policy in Wales acknowledged the distinctiveness and impor- 
tance of the Welsh language for education in Wales. Finally, the late 1980s 
onwards saw a period when, thanks to changes in the education policy 
throughout England and Wales and the structures for funding higher and 
further education, the Welsh Office acquired considerable power over all 
aspects of education policy in Wales. Jones (1997 p. 155; p. 158) concluded 
that ‘the framework for the separate administration of education in Wales 
is now complete. For the first time ever . . . it is intended that Welsh edu- 
cation from nursery to university will be in the hands of the Welsh Office’, 
and ‘The Welsh Office has a degree of influence over Welsh education 
which would have been unthinkable thirty years ago’. Emphasizing the 
autonomy of the Welsh Office and the Welsh education ‘policy com- 
munity’, he concludes that ‘the symbolic significance of this is crucial. Its 
practical import is that it is now up to pressure groups in Wales to help 
influence the measures which they think ought to reflect the distinc- 
tiveness of Wales. In practice we are now nearer Scotland’ Jones 1997, 
p. 159). What was the significance of this institutional autonomy for edu- 
cational policy in Wales? 

In terms of the national curriculum, Wales had its own Curriculum Coun- 
cil for Wales, now the Curriculum and Assessment Council for Wales 
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(known by its Welsh acronym ACAC). In some subjects it proposed a cur- 
riculum different from that proposed for England. David Hunt, used the 
adaptation of the national curriculum in Wales as proof that the Secretary 
of State for Wales had ‘very much a free hand with my colleagues within 
the Welsh Office in determining in consultation with other interested 
groups in Wales and the other representative bodies what is the right 
approach for Wales’. He said: 


The national curriculum was a United Kingdom initiative, but we have 
within that in Wales a curriculum that meets the special needs and 
characteristics of Wales. On the history side you may recall that England 
decided that history effectively stopped twenty years ago .... In Wales, 
with the benefit of the Curriculum Council for Wales on the history side 
we reached a decision that we should not artificially cut off history, and 
we should take history and the history curriculum to yesterday .... 
Equally, in the curriculum on music and literature we have taken per- 
formance as a much higher priority than theory because in Wales we 
have a great tradition in singing and performing the arts and music 
(House of Commons 1993, p. 89, Q 513). 


Commentators differ as to the degree of distinctiveness the curriculum 
in Wales possesses. The impression of substantial autonomy in the 
national curriculum in Wales was endorsed by Jones (1997, p. 159) who 
claimed, ‘on the curriculum, sufficient battles have been won to allow us 
to talk of a curriculum for Wales, not just a curriculum in Welsh’. How- 
ever, the elements of the curriculum where Welsh distinctiveness is most 
apparent — history, geography, art and music — are foundation and not 
core elements of the core curriculum and Jones (1997, pp. 208/9) con- 
cluded from this that, ‘for the great majority of students in Wales whose 
first language is not Welsh, the difference between the core curriculum in 
Wales and that in England is minimal’. David Reynolds (1995) largely 
concurs with this view stating ‘Only in the distinctive curriculum given 
to Welsh as a “core” subject in approximately a quarter of Welsh second- 
ary schools and in the different curriculum content for some other subjects 
was there any acknowledgement of Welsh “difference”’. Indeed, Reynolds 
(1995 p. 4; emphasis in original) goes further stating that although Wales 
has acquired a 


distinctive Welsh set of organisational arrangements to deliver education 
... in no sense though has this infrastructure been used to generate dis- 
tinctive educational policies for Wales (other than in the area of the Welsh 
language or through the Popular Schools Initiative) or to generate 
research on what the public policies might be. The Welsh Office edu- 
cational research budget has customarily been swallowed up in support 
of the England and Wales wide projects on Key Stage testing and curricu- 
lum development, and the specific needs of the Welsh language .. .. 
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Further, he claims that the lack of a distinctively Welsh policy develop- 
ment arose, because during the 1980s and 1990s, ‘the educational system 
itself has been incorporated into the same market-based solutions as 
England’ whether they are appropriate for Wales or not (Reynolds 1995, 
p. 4). Performance tables of all schools in Wales are provided to give more 
information to parents and foster ‘choice and diversity’. The Assisted 
Places Scheme was operated in Wales, despite a smaller independent 
school sector in Wales than England. Grant maintained status for schools 
and opting out of local authority control was pursued enthusiastically by 
the Welsh Office, despite the lack of enthusiasm for this policy displayed 
by schools and parents in Wales (by 1996 only 16 schools in Wales had 
opted out, 11 secondary and five primary; by contrast in England over a 
quarter of secondary age pupils were educated in grant maintained 
schools). A clear example of a policy initiated in England being applied 
in Wales was that of the nursery voucher scheme. In March 1996 nursery 
vouchers for all four year olds were introduced in Wales although 90 per 
cent of four year olds in Wales already received nursery education, usu- 
ally provided by local education authorities. The Welsh Affairs Select 
Committee in its report on the nursery voucher scheme in Wales con- 
cluded that ‘there is a widespread view in Wales that the nursery voucher 
scheme is a solution to an English problem ; that it is, at best, unnecessary 
in Wales and a diversion of much needed resources’ (House of Commons 
1996, report, p. xvii, para. 40) and that ‘the absence of a pilot scheme in 
Wales has been seen by many as a denial of the very different situation 
which prevails there’ (House of Commons 1996, p. xvi, para. 39). The 
report concludes 


We are not convinced that in this case the possibility of taking Wales 
along another path was considered very seriously. It is hard to believe 
that, if acting alone, the Welsh Office would have seen a voucher scheme 
as the most effective means of improving educational provision for four 
year olds in Wales (House of Commons 1996, p. xvii, para. 40). 


Echoing the assumptions of market choice and consumer sovereignty, Rod 
Richards, then Minister of State at the Welsh Office, maintained in evi- 
dence that: 


the Government’s commitment to extend nursery provision to all four 
year olds whose parents wish to take it up has to be considered alongside 
the wider policy of enhancing parental choice and diversity of provision 
in education, so we are not only seeking to move from 90 per cent pro- 
vision to 100 per cent provision, but we want to do so in a way that 
allows parents a much greater scope in the choice and type of provision 
that they want for their children and indeed that is what lies behind 
the voucher scheme as a means of fulfilling our commitment and policy 
objectives (House of Commons 1996, evidence, p. 3, Q1). 
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Thus, although by the early 1990s the Welsh Office had acquired statu- 
tory responsibility over almost all aspects of education policy in Wales, it 
is not true to say that this institutional autonomy enabled it to develop 
separate policies for Wales or deviate from practice in England in assess- 
ment, school structures and management or, to a great extent, the curricu- 
lum. Education policy in Wales was subsumed within policies developed 
and applied in England and Wales and shared many of the market assump- 
tions underlying education policy in England. 

Even the abolition of the nursery voucher scheme in Wales in advance 
of the abolition of nursery vouchers in England in May 1997 after the elec- 
tion of the Labour government is not necessarily indicative of Welsh policy 
autonomy. Institutional autonomy and the differing circumstances prevail- 
ing in Wales allowed the Welsh Office to implement more quickly in Wales 
a policy that was applied to England shortly afterwards. The Welsh Office 
may occasionally be permitted to march out of step with the preferred poli- 
cies of Westminster and Whitehall (either more slowly, or even on occasion, 
more quickly as with attracting private finance into social housing 
provision). What it has not been permitted or chosen to do is to opt out of 
the policies pursued by Westminster and Whitehall altogether. The Welsh 
Office’s lukewarm response to the Institute of Welsh Affairs’ proposals for 
a Welsh Baccalaureate (IWA 1996) which would diverge significantly in 
content and method of assessment from present arrangements in England 
indicates that a reluctance to encourage what one official is reported to 
have called ‘separation in education provision’ (quoted in Reynolds 1997) 
remains a feature of some officials in the Welsh Office. For Reynolds (1997) 
‘Whether the Welsh Baccalaureate passes into history or into detailed pro- 
vision, is likely to reflect the extent to which Welsh educationists can think 
beyond the march of deadening English educational drums that has marked 
their last two decades’. 


CONCLUSION 


Our study of education and housing policies in Wales revealed, with few 
significant exceptions, uniformity with, and not divergence from, English 
practice. This was the case despite the special circumstances supposed 
to obtain in Wales, in particular the differing, more collectivist, political 
culture said to exist in Wales and the increasing institutional differen- 
tiation of Wales from England through the creation of the Welsh Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, the Welsh Office and bodies like Hous- 
ing for Wales. This high degree of policy uniformity must force us to re- 
examine the assumptions underlying the claims of Welsh policy excep- 
tionalism. 

Firstly, whatever the truth behind the claim that the relationship between 
Scotland and England is more akin to that of a union state rather than a 
unitary state (Mitchell 1997), there is strong reason for supposing that the 
relationship between Wales and England is at best that of an ‘ungrounded 
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union state’ and may indeed be closer to the ideal type of a unitary state 
than some have supposed (Bradbury 1998). Bradbury (1998, p. 137) argues: 


historically, there were developments in governmental arrangements 
which developed territorial distinctiveness in the configuration of the 
state, but that such developments often derived from contingent factors 
and expedient decisions of territorial management. Conservative govern- 
ments after 1979 sustained much distinctiveness but they essentially 
worked on the assumption that a special approach to governing Wales 
had definite limits, meaning that arrangements built up over time were 
open to testing as to their utility and level of importance .... 


Secondly, an earlier study of policy divergence within the United King- 
dom drew the distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ politics (Hunter and 
Wistow 1987). Following Bulpitt’s distinction between ‘high politics’, 
namely those issues that were of direct concern to central government and 
where central government intervened to ensure policies were 
implemented in its preferred manner, and ‘low politics’ issues of relatively 
little interest to central government and where central government was 
largely indifferent as to how these policies were implemented, Hunter and 
Wistow (1987, p. 21) concluded that ‘unless the policy area is of crucial 
political importance to the core then it is likely that territorial variations 
will be tolerated if not encouraged’. However, as our study of social hous- 
ing policy and nursery voucher policy showed, by the late 1980s onwards, 
if not before, Conservative ministers wished to achieve their ideological 
goals of extending diversity and choice of provision and restricting public 
provision even in relatively mundane areas of ‘low’ politics. The means 
by which a policy was delivered assumed an importance in the minds of 
policy makers which the simple distinction between high and low politics 
did not capture. 

Thirdly, the strength of policy communities grouped around distinctive 
institutions in the periphery may have been exaggerated. Holliday in a 
study of Scottish Limits to Thatcherism concludes that resistance by policy 
communities in Scotland ‘was often remarkably ineffectual and in any 
case was frequently rapidly diminished through a restructuring of the pol- 
icy process’ (1992, p. 456). Holliday’s more general observation that ‘pol- 
icy communities [and policy exceptionalism] flourish when political will 
for change is small ... they are however highly vulnerable to political 
radicalism’ (1992, p. 457) is useful in analysing policy making in Wales. 
An earlier attempt to impose ‘English’ solutions’ on Welsh schools casts 
light on the limited extent of Welsh autonomy, with or without the 
Welsh Office. 

In 1902 a Unionist Government passed an Education Act that was fiercely 
opposed in Wales, because it was perceived to privilege the Anglican 
schools in a country that had become devoutly Nonconformist. By the end 
of 1903, all counties in Wales save Breconshire and Radnorshire had refused 
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to comply fully with the terms of the Act and in 1904, the local elections 
gave victories to opponents of the Act in every county in Wales. However, 
popular opinion in Wales counted for little and the 1904 Default Act eventu- 
ally secured compliance from Welsh local authorities to the Act. 

Jones (1997, p. 103) draws several lessons from the Welsh educational 
revolt. The first lesson ‘is that the 1902 Act itself had no roots in the Welsh 
situation. It was a piece of legislation painted in the colours of the English 
shires. Secondly, when Wales was out of step with English policy and when 
fundamental issues of social engineering were at stake, ‘it was the needs 
of the greater neighbour which dominated’ (Jones 1997, p. 105). Finally, the 
Welsh revolt of 1902 illustrated: 


the range of weapons at the government's disposal in its dealings with 
local government and the determination with which these were 
deployed. The Board considered using the Default Act against the county 
council’s own schools, it considered the imprisonment of council mem- 
bers, it postulated the confiscation of funds owed to the local authority 
by other government departments, and it actively encouraged confiden- 
tial negotiations with local Tory politicians to plan a campaign against 
the democratically elected local majority (Jones 1997, p. 105). 


During the 1980s and 1990s central government was able to apply legis- 
lation and financial coercion to enforce local government compliance with 
central government policy. In the case of Wales, the preferred route was 
often simply to create new bodies staffed by compliant local élites to bypass 
local government. The case of nursery vouchers, a policy clearly opposed 
by most of the educational élite in Wales, yet implemented by central 
government and only reversed when a government congruent with Welsh 
opinion was elected at Westminster, seems to indicate that, notwithstanding 
the growth of Welsh institutions and Welsh policy communities, the level 
of Welsh autonomy was not appreciably greater at the end of the twentieth 
century than it was at its beginning. The advent of the Welsh National 
Assembly in 1999 creates the possibility of far-reaching change. For Reyn- 
olds (1995, p. 19), devolution is a necessary (if not a sufficient factor) for 
policy differentiation as ‘it is hard to see any possibility of developing a 
distinctive Welsh set of policies and an executive orientated towards 
enabling them without a Welsh legislature to generate momentum and 
accountability’. Whatever the future of the Welsh National Assembly the 
lesson from Wales (and Scotland) is clear: institutional differentiation by 
itself is no guarantor of policy variation. 
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COMPETITION AS PUBLIC POLICY: A REVIEW 
OF CHALLENGE FUNDING 





PAUL FOLEY 


Since their introduction in 1984 Challenge funds have been widely adopted by cen- 
tral government. They are now used by twelve government departments to distrib- 
ute competitively more than £3,250 million of Exchequer funds. The introduction 
of Challenge funds appears to have been politically driven, usually focusing on the 
objectives of cost and efficiency rather than quality and equity. They represent a 
further manifestation of the introduction of competition and ‘market style’ struc- 
tures. 

This paper examines the key features of 41 Challenge funds and their operational 
characteristics. Numerous benefits, such as cost savings and innovation, arising 
from the introduction of Challenge funds have been put forward. By reviewing 
other studies, which have investigated the impact of the introduction of competition 
in producer and consumer markets, and through comparison with previous 
schemes it is possible to examine the potential impact of Challenge funds. 

Administrative and monitoring mechanisms are found to be centralizing control, 
despite assertions to the contrary. There is a growing concern that the level of infor- 
mation collection required is too arduous and it is used to control and regulate 
schemes rather than as a method of investigating where operations could be 
improved. Leverage from Challenge funds has been no more successful than earlier 
non-competitive initiatives. Competitive bidding could stifle innovation and partici- 
patory democracy is not encouraged or facilitated by Challenge funds. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Challenge funding initiative is now an established feature of the 
Annual Public Expenditure Survey discussions (HM Treasury 1996). Chal- 
lenge funds also represent new or alternative sources of funding for many 
local authorities and a diverse range of other organizations such as schools, 
museums, sports clubs, Training and Enterprise Councils and Housing 
Associations. In 1996/97 there were 56 Challenge funds distributing £3,390 
million of central government money. The first Challenge fund was estab- 
lished in 1984. Nearly all government departments have subsequently intro- 
duced numerous other schemes, see table 1. There has been a particularly 
high level of adoption of Challenge funds since 1995/96 (23 funds, 41 per 
cent of all those introduced). 

HM Treasury regards the Challenge principal as a major innovation in 
the way initiatives are funded. The approach seeks to: ‘improve the value 
for money gained from public expenditure through greater efficiency, and 
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in many cases increased private sector leverage achieved by competition 
and a commitment to delivering promised outputs. It is a genuine compe- 
tition; the best proposals are funded, the remainder are not’ (HM Treasury 
1996, Challenge Handbook, Part 1, p. 3). 

Challenge funds encapsulate the paradigm shift in control strategies from 
input controls in the early 1980s to output controls which has occurred in 
recent years (Kirkpatrick and Lucio 1995). They are also a further manifes- 
tation of the introduction of competition and ‘market style’ structures 
(Glynn and Murphy 1996) to co-ordinate the activities of decentralized 
units. This process has been politically driven, usually focusing on the 
objectives of cost and efficiency rather than quality and equity. Numerous 
benefits, such as cost savings and innovation, arising from the introduction 
of Challenge funds have been put forward and these are examined in 
this paper. 

This paper is divided into three parts. The first part examines the devel- 
opment of Challenge funds and their conceptual link to other forms of 
induced competition. The second part reviews the operational character- 
istics of Challenge funds and examines the benefits put forward for Chal- 
lenge funding. The final part compares the benefits put forward by govern- 
ment for Challenge funds with other studies which have examined 
contracting out and competitive initiatives. 

This review utilizes information contained in the Challenge Handbook (HM 
Treasury 1996) for 41 Challenge funds (see table 1) which operated through- 
out the UK (those only operating in Scotland, Wales or Northern Ireland 
have not been included - 15 funds in 1996/97 with a value of £144 million). 


CONTRACTING, COMPETITION AND CHALLENGE FUNDS 


During the 1980s and 1990s government’s preferred management strategy 
was managerialism (Rhodes 1997). There were two strands to this new pub- 
lic service managerialism (Walsh 1995). The first was based on industrial 
production engineering techniques emphasizing objective setting, targets 
and performance indicators. The second was based on the primacy of 
market-based coordination with its emphasis on competition. 

Much of the change in the management of public services has involved 
an attempt to gain the advantages of market mechanisms, while still 
operating in the public sector. Competitive tendering and contracting have 
been the most common approaches used in the attempt to develop mar- 
ket mechanisms. 

Competitive tendering and contracting were also important in 
developing and supporting two other interlocking strategies of control 
which government introduced (Hoggett 1996). These were the development 
of centralized strategic control while decentralizing operations with an 
increase in performance management and monitoring. All of these trends 
are evident in the introduction of contracting, internal markets and more 
recently in Challenge funds. 
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The use of competition in procuring public services is well established 
in the UK (Smyth 1997). The process has a number of distinct phenomena. 
Hoggett (1996, p. 12) identifies three different strategies in the UK: 


Competition within the producer markets: 

Potential contractors compete to supply goods and services to government 
that remains the main or sole purchaser (for example competitive tendering 
for refuse collection). Major expansion in contracting and competitive ten- 
dering followed the Local Government Act 1988, which required local auth- 
orities to subject a range of manual services to competitive tender (Walsh 
1995). 

Competition within consumer markets 

Potential contractors compete to supply services to individual purchasers 
or their proxies through the creation of internal markets (for example GPs 
acting as proxy purchasers of hospital health care for individuals). The 
internal market involves three key features: the creation of explicit and sep- 
arate roles for the purchasing and supply of services; the establishment of 
internal quasi-contracts and trading agreements between these separate 
roles; and the development and charging of accounting systems (Walsh 
1995). 

The development of internal markets requires that the purchaser has the 
ability to specify the services that are to be provided, and preferably is 
able to monitor the quality of service delivery. Specification of contracts is 
generally central to this relationship. However, public service contracts for 
more complex services are exceedingly difficult to define and monitor 
(Walsh 1995). 


Competition without markets 

Units are engaged in competing for government’s resources but govern- 
ment does not adopt the role of purchaser. Hoggett (1996) uses City Chal- 
lenge as an example of competition without markets, but it is equally appli- 
cable to any Challenge fund. 

The introduction of competition in areas without markets demonstrates 
the evolution of competitive strategies in two ways. Firstly, the notion of 
competition in areas without markets sounds incongruous, but it has been 
achieved. Secondly, Challenge fund procedures have the ability to over- 
come one of the most difficult elements of the previous two forms of compe- 
tition. The bidding stage of Challenge funding requires the contractor to 
define the contract and the conditions that are to govern the contract (i.e. 
expenditure, outputs, timespan and monitoring arrangements). Like the 
previous two strategies the relationship is still largely contract driven, but 
it is the prospective contractor who draws up the contract not the client. 
Thus relieving the client of many of the problems in the previous two stra- 
tegies that arise in defining detailed contract requirements. 

Numerous advantages, such as cost savings and innovation have been 
put forward as benefits that arise from the introduction of Challenge funds 
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and these are examined in the remainder of this paper. At present few 
evaluations of Challenge funds have been published so it is impossible to 
judge whether the suggested benefits have been realized. However, an indi- 
cation of the potential impact of Challenge funds is provided in the final 
section of this paper by reviewing studies that have investigated the impact 
of the introduction of competition through the first two of Hoggett’s (1996) 
strategies (the introduction of competition in producer and consumer 
markets). 


CHALLENGE FUNDING: KEY FEATURES AND OPERATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Introduction to Challenge funding 

This section provides an overview of the key features and operational 
characteristics of Challenge Funding. The Challenge Handbook (HM Treasury 
1996, pp. 7-23) provides a clear summary of the operational characteristics 
of most Challenge initiatives. There are obviously differences between indi- 
vidual initiatives and implementation in different geographical areas, but 
most conform to a similar structure. This review also examines the benefits 
put forward for Challenge Funding and the difficulties the strategy has 
encountered. 

Challenge funding has been described as the use of :- 


public competition to determine where public funds can be allocated to 
best effect, thus allowing bidders to decide how a particular high level 
government aim can best be achieved. Winners therefore take ownership 
of both the problem to be addressed and its solution, usually in partner- 
ship and with the private sector (HM Treasury 1996 Challenge Handbook, 
Part 1, p. 2). 


The first Challenge initiative was the Arts Pairing Scheme launched in 
October 1984. The next initiative (the Housing Corporation’s Approved 
Development Programme was established following the introduction of the 
concept of private finance in the 1988 Housing Act) was not adopted until 
1990. One or two early Challenge schemes used formula driven methods 
to distribute funds, but all now use competition. Table 1 shows that in 
recent years the pace of adoption has increased dramatically (three initiat- 
ives were introduced in 1993/94, five in 1994/95, eight in 1995/96 and 
fifteen in 1996/97), but the average value of Funds has declined (1984/85 
to 1993/94 average value £280 million, 1994/95 to 1995/96 £35.7 million, 
1996/97 £20.6 million). 

The Department of the Environment (now the Department of Environ- 
ment, Transport and the Regions) developed many of the key features of 
the Challenge approach in successive urban regeneration initiatives. It is 
believed that competition is more successful in encouraging imaginative 
ideas and in getting action going on the ground than traditional ways of 
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allocating resources that focus on inputs rather than outputs. Any public 
spending programme in which it is feasible for there to be winners and 
losers and where there are deliverable outputs is regarded as a potential 
candidate for Challenge funding (HM Treasury 1996). The essential features 
of the Challenge funding approach are reviewed in the remainder of this 
section. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: public competition 

Challenge funding requires bidders to apply with specific proposals for 
action in pursuit of an initiative’s overall policy aims. Table 1 shows the 
diversity of funds that have been established to support a wide range of 
activities. Examples include the renovation of schools, housing estates, 
museums and cathedrals; the development of mental health services, school 
teaching, police efficiency, IT adoption and overseas aid; and reductions in 
drug misuse, crime and problems in urban areas. 

The overall aim of a Challenge fund is usually provided to potential bid- 
ders in guidance notes. These aims and/or strategies have generally been 
formulated after consultation with relevant bodies (such as Parliament, 
Select Committees, other government departments, local authorities and 
interest groups); they also require ministerial commitment and approval. 

Bidders then consult locally within their own organization. Partnership 
is nearly always a prerequisite for funding. Existing partners therefore need 
to be consulted or new partnerships created. Further details and advice can 
usually be sought from government departments or government offices for 
the region. 

Bids can be assessed by a variety of groups including government depart- 
ments, government offices, advisory panels, consultants and peer groups. 
Government offices for the regions often co-ordinate large or high profile 
initiatives, such as Regional Challenge and CCTV Challenge. They gener- 
ally evaluate applications and comment on bids before passing them on for 
ministerial consideration. 

Challenge funding has been very successful in attracting bids. More than 
6,500 applications for funding had been received by the 16 funds (out of 
41 reviewed in this paper) which provided details. The overall level of suc- 
cess was 35.3 per cent (20 funds providing details). The most demanding 
is the Technology Foresight Challenge that shortlisted only 12 per cent of 
applications. In contrast 80 per cent of applicants to the Arts Pairing Scheme 
have been successful. 

If the large number of bids received at Challenge funds is any indication 
the concept appears to have been widely accepted. But several commen- 
tators have raised questions about the introduction of competition and 
‘market style’ structures. De Groot (1992) and Malpass (1994) suggest that 
increased use of narrow concepts of cost and efficiency rather than equity 
and social justice have become the criterion for resource allocation. Walsh 
(1995) notes that the concepts that we use to understand the public realm 
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are different from those of the market and the traditional emphasis on need 
rather than demand could become eroded. 

Indeed, in the urban policy arena need is now a necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition to receive Challenge funding. Opportunity and develop- 
ment potential also have to be present (Oatley 1998). In 1991 Michael Hesel- 
tine issued the first indication that urban policy was moving from a 
geographically targeted approach based on analysis of need or rankings 
contained in the Index of Local Conditions. He stated that the competitive 
bidding approach was designed ‘to break the chains that have made us 
slaves to the distribution formula which is the oxygen which feeds the 
dependency culture’ (Department of the Environment 1991). 

The introduction of competition on such a broad scale (measured by 
budget size, agencies involved or diversity of activities) is also another con- 
tributory factor supporting Rhodes’s (1997) view that the capacity of 
government is becoming more limited owing to the complexity of the policy 
process and the multitude of institutions concerned. Challenge funds lead 
to further fragmentation of service delivery systems and fuel the shift from 
government to governance. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: government funding is limited 
Following approval of a bid winners usually need to prepare a detailed 
action plan for submission to government offices for the regioris (or organi- 
zation overseeing the fund) prior to the start of the funding period. The 
action plan enables government to identify clear targets against which per- 
formance can be judged and it also provides a budget for future spending. 
This information is then used to detail the conditions that will be imposed 
on successful bids in a ‘decision letter’. Agreeing the action plan is probably 
the element of the whole process where local discretion and negotiation are 
most prevalent. 

There is local interpretation of guidance notes and judgement of bids is 
often undertaken locally by government offices for the regions (or organiza- 
tion overseeing the fund) before passing recommendations onto the appro- 
priate government department. Agreement of action plans requires negoti- 
ation and discussion between government offices for the regions and 
bidders, particularly when bids have been approved but the level of fund- 
ing required by winners cannot be provided. Sometimes less than half the 
funding required by a ‘winning’ scheme is available and budgets, outputs 
and other conditions have to be negotiated accordingly. 

This negotiation phase concludes with agreement by both parties to an 
action plan that essentially forms the contract. This process has the advan- 
tage for the government offices for the regions (or organization overseeing 
the fund) of relieving them of any of the onerous duties concerned with 
formulating contracts. Defining terms and conditions for contracts has been 
noted as a major problem with the first two competitive strategies identified 
by Hoggett (1996) - competitive tendering and competition within con- 
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sumer markets. Challenge funding requires the prospective contractor to 
draw up the contract. It has been argued (Walsh 1995) that this simply 
1edistributes costs to winners/contractors rather than reducing costs. 

When negotiations have been completed a decision letter formally noti- 
fies the group that they have been successful and they will administer a 
Challenge scheme which may comprise several projects. It is a formal legally 
binding document that describes the terms and conditions for receiving 
funding. 

One of the criticisms of this type of centralized control, particularly for 
financial budgets, is its inflexibility. Budgets are usually established for up 
to 12 or 18 months ahead. This makes budgeting for the Treasury or a 
government office for the regions administering a fund far easier. But fin- 
ancial management at schemes or projects is more difficult because there 
is very little opportunity to bring forward or delay spending or to vire 
money between projects to overcome problems or seize opportunities. 

Table 1 shows that the Departments of National Heritage (seven funds, 
the first established in 1984) and Environment (eight funds, first 1990/91) 
were at the forefront of adopting and developing the Challenge approach. 
In 1996/97 the Department of the Environment was by the far the largest 
distributor of funds through the Challenge approach. It had the five largest 
Challenge initiatives (by funding) and it distributed £2.803 billion through 
Challenge funds. This represents 86 per cent of all Challenge funding dis- 
tributed in 1996/97. 

Total government funding committed to the 41 Challenge funds exam- 
ined in this paper in 1996/97 was estimated to be £3,260 million. This is 
expected to increase to £3,389 million in 1997/98. In the following year a 
small decrease of £192 million is expected. Obviously future funding is 
liable to alter with changing economic circumstances. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: payment by results 

A key element of Challenge funding is that competition winners commit 
to deliver clearly measurable outputs and progress is monitored against an 
action plan. The decision letter and action plan describe the parameters for 
the contract between the funding department and the successful bidder. It 
usually contains requirements for delivering promised outputs and lever- 
age, standards of performance, project monitoring and financial reporting, 
and sanctions for poor performance. 

Monitoring performance against agreed targets is a fundamental 
principle of Challenge initiatives (HM Treasury 1996, p.21). Funding 
departments or government offices for the regions usually undertake the 
monitoring process. They monitor expenditure, agreed outputs and out- 
comes, often on a quarterly basis with annual reports to monitor overall 
progress. Monitoring is generally undertaken by examining reports from 
scheme managers. This is usually supported at larger initiatives by annual 
(or more frequent) visits to projects to examine activities on the ground 
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and to investigate how systems operate. Many Challenge funds have also 
commissioned consultants to undertake aggregate evaluations of Challenge 
schemes and sometimes their constituent projects. 

Commitment to delivering outputs underpins the Challenge funding 
approach. Therefore failure to deliver outputs incurs warnings; these ulti- 
mately result in the suspension of funding, reduction of funding or with- 
drawal of funding if there is consistent under-achievement. 

The danger of contract is that it undermines trust, through basing con- 
tracts on punishment for failure (Walsh 1995). Trust is usually regarded as 
crucial to successful operation under contract, but it is not easily developed, 
at least in the short term. A balance between trust and control is therefore 
clearly desirable, since it is cheaper to trust people than to watch them. 
The final section of this paper examines experiences in this area at other 
competitive initiatives. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: ownership 

One of the essential features of the Challenge approach (HM Treasury 1996) 
is the development by local groups of solutions to local problems. Synergy 
between the capabilities of partners is encouraged. A hands-off approach 
is taken by central government. Responsibility for success is placed with 
those that make the bid. 

The monitoring and reporting process can operate at up to three different 
levels. These are outlined in figure 1. Central government departments usu- 
ally use government offices for the regions or other agencies to adminis- 
ter schemes. 

At the intermediate level government offices for the regions require the 
‘accountable body’, often local authorities but also other groups such as 
housing associations or training and enterprise councils, to provide regular 
reports on the progress of their schemes. Where the accountable body is 
directly providing projects only these two administrative levels exist. 

At some larger initiatives, where the projects that comprise the Challenge 
schemes are not directly provided by the accountable body, a third adminis- 
trative level may exist. The accountable body can oversee the activities of 


Govemment 
leve 
Soveretofic for tne ragon 





FIGURE 1 The three administrative control levels of Challenge funds 
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partners or other organizations undertaking the provision of numerous pro- 
jects that comprise a single local scheme. The role of the accountable body 
then consists of co-ordinating the management of all the projects and pro- 
viding aggregate information (or information for each project) about bud- 
gets and performance against targets to the intermediate level organization. 
At some large Single Regeneration Budget Challenge Fund schemes, local 
authorities can be overseeing the activities of 90 or more individual projects. 
Challenge funding exacerbates the paradoxical situation of encouraging 
decentralization of operational activities while requiring centralization of 
control and monitoring. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: partnership 

Most initiatives require bids to be made by a partnership established to 
maximize and take advantage of synergies between the capabilities, objec- 
tives and resources of partners. Nearly all Challenge initiatives require con- 
sultation with partners and/or bids from partnerships. In some geographi- 
cal areas and for some activities partnerships may exist prior to the 
notification of Challenge funds. It is also possible that Challenge funds 
could act as a catalyst for partnership. 

Local authorities are the most frequently mentioned partners for Chal- 
lenge schemes. They are required to develop partnerships with other public 
and private sector groups by 75 per cent of Challenge funds (24 out of the 
32 Challenge funds that state partnership requirements). Local authorities 
frequently become the accountable body for many partnerships because of 
their experience in budget management and knowledge in co-ordinating 
multiple projects at larger schemes. 

Valler (1996) has suggested that partnerships are often required in activi- 
ties such as schools, highways and economic regeneration, where local 
authorities were previously dominant and that partnership is a method of 
marginalizing or by-passing local authorities. Haughton et al. (1997) suggest 
that the new partnerships created are often corporatist alliances which cen- 
tralize power to existing main players, whilst marginalizing ‘peripheral’ 
stakeholders, such as local neighbourhood groups and voluntary sector 
organizations. The role of Challenge funds in promoting partnership and 
marginalizing smaller stakeholders is examined in the next section. 


Essential features of Challenge funding: innovation 
The Challenge Handbook (1996, p.6) states that Challenge funding may 
reduce bureaucracy and generate more innovative solutions. The new 
public administration and reinventing government movements believe that 
bureaucracy stifles flexibility and innovation (Frederickson 1996). However, 
this assertion has been well challenged in the non-profit sector (Smyth 
1997). 

The extent to which innovation is facilitated by Challenge funds is cur- 
rently unclear, constraints on innovation are considered in the next section. 
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Essential features of Challenge funding: private sector participation 
and finance 

Co-financing from other sources, particularly the private sector, is encour- 
aged. The Challenge Handbook (p. 4) states that ‘a bid’s chances of success 
may grow with the extent to which it offers private sector participation in 
the partnership and, critically, the proportion of levered in finance’. 

The involvement of the private sector in Challenge bidding has some 
similarities to and some differences from their role in the other competitive 
strategies described in the previous section. In the competitive tendering 
process, particularly in producer markets, the private sector is usually a 
contractor bidding to provide goods or services. In most Challenge funds 
they still assume the role of contractors, but their involvement can take 
three different forms. The private sector can participate directly at the stra- 
tegic level in partnership discussions, they can be developers for key pro- 
jects which may be part of a scheme and thus have direct operational 
involvement or they can have more passive involvement by acting as spon- 
sors for projects or schemes (for example Customs Research Award and 
the Arts Pairing Scheme). 

Government could regard private sector involvement as desirable for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, it could help to achieve government’s goal of 
promoting managerialism through direct immersion of the public sector 
and other agencies with those perceived to be most knowledgeable about 
industrial production and managerial techniques. Secondly, it could 
enhance the democratic process. Not least because private sector input was 
likely to be biased towards a ‘community’ which would be more supportive 
of government’s other goals associated with economic competitiveness. 
Finally, they have financial and other resources that could ease the burden 
on the Exchequer of undertaking schemes. 

Private sector participation is an area where reference to other studies 
examining the introduction of competition in consumer and producer mar- 
kets provides an insight into the potential impact. Analysis of the level 
of leverage achieved by Challenge funds and the extent of private sector 
involvement is also possible. This analysis, together with other literature, 
is examined in the next section and provides an insight into the impact of 
the private sector. 


Benefits of Challenge funding 

HM Treasury (1996, pp.6 and 7) suggest that there are a number of 
key benefits which arise from the operational and philosophical approach 
introduced by Challenge funding. The Treasury state that ‘Challenge fund- 
ing offers opportunities to enhance value for money by creating synergy 
through partnership, driving up performance and securing better outputs 
at lower cost to the tax payer’. The key benefits put forward for the 
approach by HM Treasury (1996) are shown below in table 2. These benefits 
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TABLE 2 The key benefits of Challenge Funding 


Cost savings 

Better value for money. 

Reduction ın bureaucracy. 

Involvement of those with direct knowledge of a 
subject or area 

Ensuring funding is used efficiently. 

More innovative solutions. 

Levering-in private finance. 

Drawing on private sector and other skills, in 
particular those of management. 


TOM COM> 


Source. Adapted from HM Treasury (1996) Challenge 
Handbook, pp. 6 and 7 


are compared in the final part of this paper with those attributed to other 
types of competitive schemes. 


COMPETITION AS PUBLIC POLICY: BENEFITS AND WEAKNESSES 


Contracting, competition and Challenge funds: a comparison of 
perceived benefits 

In the UK and USA, the right has been in power during a time when public 
management has been undergoing a transformation (Smyth 1997). The pub- 
lic sector has been challenged to change and to innovate to remove per- 
ceived inefficiencies and improve customer satisfaction. The direction of 
reforms have been influenced by the new public administration movement 
which started in the late 1960s (Marini 1971; Waldo 1971) and they have 
likewise influenced the reinventing government paradigm (Moe 1993; 
Nathan 1995; Osborne and Gaebler 1992). 

New public administration and reinventing government rhetoric sug- 
gests that the provision of services by government is wasteful and bureau- 
cratic and contracting out, especially when preceded by competitive bid- 
ding, will save money. By introducing more effective citizen involvement, 
contracting out, quality assurance, and competition, it is argued govern- 
ments will be more efficient, effective and responsive to peoples needs 
(Smyth 1997, p. 25). The benefits suggested for competition and contracting 
are diverse. Key elements are shown in table 3. 

These key benefits are similar to those put forward by HM Treasury 
(1996) as the benefits arising from Challenge funding, see table 2. Compari- 
son in table 4 shows that six of the benefits are common to both groups. 
The Challenge approach is thought to provide additional benefits in the 
areas of leverage and partnership. However, citizen involvement is thought 
to be a key benefit arising from contracting and competitive bidding, this 
was not recorded as a benefit by HM Treasury (1996). 

Only when evaluation studies of a sufficient number of Challenge funds 
have been completed will it be possible to examine whether the suggested 
benefits have been realized. However, a review of the benefits and problems 
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TABLE 3 The key benefits of contracting out and 
competitive bidding 


(1) Short-term cost savings (Doremus 1992; Melnick 
and Zwanziger 1988) 

(2) Better value for money (Kirkpatrick and Lucio 1996, 
Smyth 1997) 

(3) Operational decentralization and deliverance from 
bureaucratic control (Ball 1993; Cairns 1996) 

(4) Autonomy (Deakin and Walsh 1996; Hoggett 1996) 

(5) Better quality services (Burke and Goddard 1990; 
Kirkpatrick and Lucio 1995) 

(6) Innovation (Coulson 1997; Frederickson 1996) 

(7) Citizen involvement (Barber 1984; Smyth 1997) 








TABLE 4 A comparison of the benefits of Challenge funding and competition 


Key benefits of Challenge Funding Key benefits of contracting and competition 
A. Cost savings 1. Short-term cost savings 
B. Better value for money 2. Better value for money 
C. Reduction in bureaucracy 3. Operational decentralization and 
deliverance from bureaucratic control 
D. Involvement of those with direct 4. Autonomy 
knowledge of a subject or area 
E. Ensuring funding is used efficiently 5. Better quality services 
F. More innovative solutions 6. Innovation 
G. Leverage-in private finance 
H. Drawing on private sector and other 


skills, particularly those of 


management 
7. Citizen involvement 





Source. Adapted from HM Treasury (1996) Source: Various (see table 3) 


of contracting out and competition provides an insight into some of the 
opportunities and threats that may be encountered. Many examples to illus- 
trate the benefits of contracting out and competitive bidding have been put 
forward by politicians and others supportive of the new public adminis- 
tration and reinventing government paradigm. Perhaps unsurprisingly for 
every benefit put forward there are examples of disbenefits or problems 
that arise from contracting out and competition. A critique of the six bene- 
fits shared by HM Treasury (1996) and other commentators on competi- 
tiveness is provided, before examining the additional benefits claimed by 
HIM Treasury (1996) and the one difference between the two groups. 


A critique of perceived benefits: cost savings and value for money 

There are frequently cost savings from competition and contracting, but the 
actual levels are debatable. Savings are most likely in the case of simple 
repetitive services such as refuse collection. In the health service there 
appears to be little evidence that cost savings can be achieved (Robinson 
and Luft 1987; Robinson and Le Grand 1994). Even where direct cost sav- 
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ings can be attained, commentators have observed that central administrat- 
ive costs can increase. 

Few details of these administrative costs are provided by Challenge 
funds. Only six reveal the proportion of expenditure spent on management 
at schemes. These range from 12 per cent of grant funding for the Arts 
Pairing Scheme to 2.4 per cent for the English Heritage Cathedral Grant 
Repair Scheme. Rural Challenge and Single Regeneration Budget Challenge 
Funds have imposed a lifetime ceiling of 4.8 per cent and 5 per cent respect- 
ively on the costs of management, although both allow an increase of a 
further 2 per cent with matching private sector contributions. However, 
these costs do not consider the administrative time of those monitoring 
performance for government departments. Neither do they include all the 
resources used in developing (by bidders) and assessing (by 
administrators) bids. 

The process of contract specification, to ensure the quality of services, is 
difficult and costly. These transaction costs (Walsh 1995) increase for activi- 
ties such as health services and training or in the non-profit sector (where 
community service goals often dominate) where there is greater propensity 
for ambiguity in defining the precise services provided and quality levels 
(Coulson 1997). 

However, as noted earlier, Challenge funding requires the contractor, and 
not the client, to define the contract and the conditions for the bid. Involve- 
ment by the client takes place when the action plan is negotiated, but the 
contractor completes the vast majority of work. The contractor also under- 
takes the majority of monitoring to check compliance after a contract has 
been agreed (Marsh 1998). 

Some Challenge funds, such as SRB, have introduced a two stage bidding 
process with shorter outline bids receiving feedback before the develop- 
ment of more detailed applications. This can reduce the time spent by 
potentially unsuccessful applicants, but the production of preliminary and 
final bids by prospective contractors must still be considerable. One study 
of failed SRB bids found that each unsuccessful bidder (75 per cent of SRB 
bids failed, see table 5) had incurred costs of about £10,000 (Cambridge 
University 1996). The fact that on average only 35 per cent of bids are suc- 
cessful (see table 5) only compounds this problematic element which is 
common to most competitive processes. 


A critique of perceived benefits: operational decentralization and 
autonomy 

The development of a ‘contract culture’ (Prior 1996) and managed markets 
in the public sector is a new mode of control (Walsh 1995) which has an 
effect on other aspects of relationships between all parties involved in the 
relationship. It creates the paradox of a public sector, or the creation of 
public business units, which is subject to more centralization and decentral- 
ization at the same time; centralization of policy and the setting of para- 
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meters within which the system works, and decentralization of operational 
management (Aldrich 1978; Hydebrand 1989). For example, operational 
managers are given control over resources to complete a particular activity 
but the centre retains control over strategic questions and the framework 
of financial and personnel rules and targets within which devolution of 
operational matters is allowed to occur (Ball 1993). 

Within many Challenge initiatives the centralization and decentralization 
of control can be seen to be acting at two or three different levels. Many 
Challenge schemes (even those which operate as partnerships) are co- 
ordinated by local government. They often provide the largest input of 
time, ideas and matching funding into bids and strategies. And it is usually 
local government that becomes the ‘accountable body’ which takes 
responsibility for the contract and delivery of outputs. At the local level 
(see figure 1) the locus of power in co-ordinating decentralized projects 
can become centralized through local government if they are not directly 
providing all services and instead rely on partners or other organizations 
to undertake projects. 

Local authorities (or other accountable bodies) have to meet performance 
and budget targets outlined in the action plan. Government regional offices 
or departments then monitor performance thus centralizing control over 
local government. Where a regional office oversees Challenge initiative 
budgets and they monitor and aggregate outputs for ministers or depart- 
ments a third level (government level, see figure 1) of centralization and 
control is created. 

Management systems with performance reviews, comparative tables, and 
quality standards can start to dominate relationships between all parties at 
different levels. The potential inflexibility of this type of control has been 
questioned (Harvey and Shaw 1998). Initial evidence suggests that many 
Challenge scheme managers and project mangers believe too much of their 
time is dominated with concerns about collecting data to record outputs 
rather than being concerned with the delivery of services (Foley, Hutchin- 
son and Fordham 1998). 

The review systems adopted for Challenge funds do not appear to offer 
any incentive to exceed agreed targets or to become more cost effective. If 
managers had the inducement to carry forward to the next year any money 
they saved in the current year there might be more imaginative attempts 
to control spending. At present they usually lose any money that has not 
been spent by the end of the financial year. 

Administrative controls and the inflexibility of contracts also constrain 
activities if problems or opportunities arise. The scope for change is often 
limited because it is difficult to alter the budgets or outputs specified in 
contracts drawn up at the start of an initiative (Hutchinson, Foley and 
Fordham 1999). This further restricts the autonomy of project managers 
even where opportunities to offer an improved service or better value for 
money could arise. 
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A critique of perceived benefits: better quality services 

Two major concerns arise from an increase in the level of managerial or 
contract control. Firstly, monitoring and evaluation is often utilized by the 
centre (at both central and local government levels) as a method of 
determining performance against targets. Achievement of these targets is 
usually a pre-requisite for continued funding. Monitoring and evaluation 
data rarely appear to be used as a mechanism for transforming substantive 
elements of policy (Pearce and Martin 1996). 

secondly, the development of increasingly detailed contracts and the 
introduction of targets and outputs for many winners of Challenge initiat- 
ives highlights the importance of contract/output compliance and monitor- 
ing. The more clearly a contract or target can be specified, the more it can be 
monitored and the less important it becomes to know or trust the provider 
(Rousseau et al. 1998). An inspection mentality can start to dominate. This 
can lead to antagonism between central and local government (or other 
accountable bodies) at the intermediate level (see figure 1) or at the local 
level between local government (or other accountable bodies) and those 
providing projects. Glynn and Murphy (1996) note that trust rather than 
conirol and antagonism is essential to working in truly effective partnership 
for the provision of effective and high quality services. 

Hoggett (1996) suggests an alternative explanation for the high levels of 
performance monitoring. He states that it may be a means by which senior 
officials maintain an illusion or simulation of control in a decentralized 
system and that it is a form of symbolic policy making largely designed 
to reassure anxious senior bureaucrats unused to operating on a hands- 
off basis. 

The need to achieve a balance between trust and control were highlighted 
earlier. Walsh (1995) suggests that the oppressive nature of managerial or 
contract control may be a passing phenomenon for many Challenge funds. 
In the early stages of change or the introduction of new systems there is a 
tendency for more formal to drive out less formal patterns of relationships. 
More diverse informal patterns only emerge as people learn what is poss- 
ible within any given institutional framework. The reality of this assertion, 
like many other aspects of Challenge funding, will only become known 
when more evaluation studies of Challenge funds have been completed. 


A critique of perceived benefits: innovation 
The Challenge Handbook suggests that Challenge funds may generate more 
innovative solutions. However, one role of bureaucratic systems is to ensure 
standardization and adherence to procedures (Barzelay 1992). Whilst it is 
true that in preparing bids most Challenge funds give a high degree of 
freedom and almost anything should be possible (Mawson and Spencer 
1997; Ward 1997), the real scope for innovation is limited. 

Innovation generally requires experimentation with an imprecise know- 
ledge of the impact of a project and the results that it may achieve. Contrac- 
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tors are normally risk averse. The high levels of contract control exerted 
over Challenge schemes (which would cause ‘winners’ to adhere to outputs 
‘guessed’ for innovative projects) and the lack of flexibility or difficulties 
in altering outputs or budgets after winning a bid may cause many to be 
more conservative and avoid innovative bids. In addition those bidding for 
Challenge schemes may adopt the strategies of the private sector and 
demand higher levels of funding to cover the variable elements of work 
that may be required when they cannot anticipate all the risks or outcomes 
involved in an innovative scheme (Williamson 1996). This would not neces- 
sarily preclude such bids being funded, but if value for money and cost 
savings were paramount they could well make the added premium to cover 
risk a decisive element in the rejection of innovative bids. 


Differences between benefits perceived for Challenge funds and 
contracting and competitive bidding 

The preceding benefits were put forward by both HM Treasury for Chal- 
lenge Funds and by supporters of the new public administration and rein- 
venting government movements and other commentators as benefits for 
competition. This suggests that Challenge initiatives could have been 
strongly influenced by the two groups (Foley 1998a). However, differences 
also exist, see table 4. The two additional benefits claimed by HM Treasury 
(1996) are examined first before considering the single difference between 
the two groups. 


HM Treasury perceived benefit: levering-in private finance 

Some of the benefits claimed for Challenge funding are derived from the 
way the initiative has been constructed. They could not therefore be easily 
derived in the more general contracting and competitive circumstances. For 
example the leverage-in of private sector finance through pump-priming 
funding to stimulate investment in public or private sector projects which 
will derive benefits for the local community (citizens and businesses) is 
unique to public sector funding regimes and Challenge funding. 

Nearly all Challenge funds are able to attract some funding from other 
groups. Even HM Customs has suggested sponsorship may be possible for 
one of their funds. The level of leverage that can be achieved by any fund 
is obviously determined by the type of scheme and the capacity for private 
sector involvement or the support that may be possible from other organi- 
zations. 

Leverage figures for Challenge funds provided in the Challenge Handbook 
rarely differentiate between funds levered from the private sector and those 
attracted from other public sector funded organizations. The overall level 
of leverage achieved by Challenge funds is 1.42 (32 out of 41 Challenge 
funds provided figures) as shown in table 5. The Museums and Galleries 
Improvement Fund achieved the highest level (1:6). Leverage rates of more 
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than 1:1.5 are generally found in those schemes that have the capacity to 
include property development or refurbishment. 

Interestingly, the leverage achieved by Challenge fund urban regener- 
ation schemes such as City Challenge (1:2.82) and the SRB Challenge Fund 
(1:2.23) are lower or similar to those achieved by earlier policies such as 
the Urban Development Grant Programme (1:4.4, studied in 1985/86), grant 
assisted tourism projects (1:2.85 in 1988) and Industrial Improvement Areas 
(1:2.5 in 1983/84) (Foley 1992). This suggests that the competitive nature 
of Challenge funding has done little to increase leverage beyond that 
achieved by previous non-competitive initiatives. However, changing 
national economic conditions and local circumstances could also provide 
an explanation for these differences. 

It is also interesting that many of the Challenge funds that attract most 
leverage (above 1:1.5) have local authorities as the accountable body. Seven 
out of the nine (78 per cent) Challenge funds that achieved funding above 
1:1.5 were usually run by local authorities. This is partially due to the nature 
of Challenge funds involved; many included private sector property devel- 
opment. This relatively high level of local authority performance is exacer- 
bated when compared with the poor leverage levels achieved by more priv- 
ate sector oriented bodies such as trade associations, training and enterprise 
councils and businesses (see table 5). 


HM Treasury perceived benefit: partnership 

The concept of partnership has not been as widely adopted in other con- 
tracting relationships and competitive tendering situations. Nearly all Chal- 
lenge funding initiatives emphasize the benefits of partnership and 91 per 
cent require consultation with partners or bids from partnerships (see 
table 5). 

The concept of partnership between public and private sectors received 
growing support from government in the late 1980s and early 1990s. This 
growth in support for partnership came after many competitive tendering 
and other competitive approaches had been completed. 

Others (Leach 1996) have suggested that the promotion of partnership is 
more ideologically based and it has been used as a method of marginalizing 
or bypassing local authorities. The fact that local authorities are required 
to develop partnerships with other public and private sector groups in 75 
per cent of Challenge funds in activities where they were previously domi- 
nant, suggests this process of marginalization is continuing (Valler 1996). 

Haughton et al. (1997) suggested that the new partnerships created are 
often corporatist alliances, which centralize power to existing main players, 
whilst marginalizing ‘peripheral stakeholders’. An investigation of the 
single Regeneration Budget (Foley, Hutchinson and Fordham 1998) found 
up to 25 partners at some schemes, often including the local council for 
voluntary service. Some of the partnerships had been operating for some 
time, particularly those in urban areas, in many others the partners had 
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been working together but the Challenge Fund had acted as a catalyst for 
a more formal partnership arrangement (Hutchinson, Foley and Fordham 
1999). 

Whilst the number of community groups that are partners in Challenge 
funds may be relatively high, recent research (Foley 1998b) has shown that 
voluntary and community groups find it difficult to compete for funds 
alongside other more experienced and usually better-resourced competi- 
tors. Formal established public sector-led partnerships have considerable 
skills and experience in bidding for funds. These skills are often deficient in 
voluntary and community organizations which struggle with competitive 
bidding, seeking partners, investment appraisals, business plans and all the 
‘paraphernalia of contemporary successful economic urban policy’ (Robson 
1998, p. 9; Murtagh 1998). This could be one explanation of why voluntary 
or community groups have been the lead body for only 23 SRB schemes 
(out of approximately 800 supported over four rounds of funding). In the 
United States the need for skill development and consultancy support for 
community groups to bid for funds and to assist in implementation has 
been recognized in the Urban Empowerment Zones initiative (Gittell et 
al. 1998), 

A striking feature of the partnerships that have been developed for the 
Single Regeneration Budget is the limited role of the private sector. This 
was regarded as ‘a key feature of high quality Challenge initiatives’ 
(Challenge Handbook 1996, p. 3). Nationally only 8 per cent of all successful 
SRB bids were led by a private sector partner; even within these the private 
sector component rarely exceeded half of the core partnership (Mawson et 
al. 1995, pp. 101-2). 


A benefit omitted by HM Treasury: citizen involvement 

The one difference between the benefits put forward by HM Treasury and 
studies of other initiatives to introduce competition is the expectation of 
citizen involvement. 

The increasing level of partnership and dialogue encouraged by Chal- 
lenge funding could be regarded as healthy if it enhanced the democratic 
process (Stewart 1996). It is evident from table 4, where citizen involvement 
is omitted as a benefit, that enhancement of the direct or participatory 
model of democracy (Burton and Duncan 1996) is not an objective of Chal- 
lenge funds. Indeed, the previous section highlighted how voluntary and 
community groups find it difficult to compete for Challenge funds. 

New public administration (Marini 1971) and reinventing government 
(Nathan 1995) movements emphasize the need for citizen participation in 
decision making and empowering customers. Both perspectives call for 
extensive use of surveys, hearings and feedback mechanisms (Frederickson 
1996). The primary difference between the two movements is their philo- 
sophy regarding citizens and customers. The new public administration 
literature has an elevated view of citizenship whereby an active citizen par- 
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ticipates ‘beyond the ballot box’ (Barber 1984). The reinventing government 
perspective borrows heavily from utilitarian logic and the public choice 
model (Frederickson 1996). The empowered customer makes individual 
choices in a competitive market and public officials develop choices for 
empowered choice makers rather than build a community (Cairns 1996). 

Challenge Funding initiatives emphasize the benefits of partnership but 
the Challenge Handbook (HM Treasury 1996) rarely mentions citizen involve- 
ment. The Challenge Funding initiative does not therefore conform to the 
new public administration’s requirement to empower through citizen par- 
ticipation. It more closely adheres to the reinventing government move- 
ment’s conception of public officials developing schemes and/or choices 
for customers. 


CONCLUSION 


Since their introduction in 1984 Challenge funds have been widely adopted 
by central government. They are now used by twelve government depart- 
ments plus the Northern Ireland, Scottish and Welsh Offices. In 1996/97 
they were used to distribute competitively more than £3,250 million of 
Exchequer funds. The Department of Environment (now the Department 
of Environment, Transport and the Regions) has developed many of the 
key features of Challenge funds during successive urban regeneration 
initiatives. 

Challenge funds appear to have achieved the incongruous aim of introd- 
ucing competition in areas without markets. In doing this they have encour- 
aged partnership and added to the complexity of the policy process and 
the multitude of institutions concerned. Challenge funds lead to further 
fragmentation of service delivery systems and fuel the shift from govern- 
ment to governance. 

The introduction of Challenge funds has been politically driven, with 
government seeking to make the management of the public services mimic 
‘market style’ structures through the introduction of competitive processes 
and contracts. Challenge funds usually focus on the objectives of cost and 
efficiency rather than quality and equity. The introduction of several Chal- 
lenge funds has also coincided with a reduction in the overall level of fund- 
ing in a particular area. Some commentators have argued that Challenge 
funds have the effect of deflecting blame for a reduction of funding from 
central government to discontent with local government or local partner- 
ships for failing to win funds and compete effectively. 

Many of the reforms meet the objectives of the new public administration 
and reinventing government paradigm. HM Treasury has put forward sev- 
eral benefits for Challenge funds. These include cost savings, reductions in 
bureaucracy, autonomy and innovation. Few evaluations of Challenge 
funds have been completed to investigate whether these benefits have been 
realized, primarily because nearly half were only introduced between 1996 
and 1998. But by reviewing other studies which have investigated the 
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impact of the introduction of competition in producer and consumer mar- 
kets and through comparison with previous schemes it is possible to exam- 
ine the potential impact of Challenge funds. 

From the limited amount of information available it is impossible to 
judge whether Challenge funds have created cost savings. However, it is 
clear that they have mirrored other competitive schemes in introducing 
higher levels of monitoring and evaluation than previously existed. To the 
extent that this ensures value for money and accountability this is obviously 
beneficial. But there is a growing concern that the level of information col- 
lection required is too arduous and it is used to control and regulate 
schemes rather than as a method of investigating how operations could 
be improved. 

Monitoring performance against agreed targets is a fundamental princi- 
pal of Challenge funds. But it can lead to the centralization of control, 
through contract compliance requirements. This can also erode the trust 
between partners and/or between central government administrators and 
accountable bodies which is essential to working in truly effective partner- 
ship for the provision of effective and high quality services. 

Competitive bidding could stifle innovation. Innovation requires exper- 
imentation with an imprecise knowledge of the impact of a project or the 
results it may achieve. Challenge funds require clear outcomes to be stated 
in bids and to be delivered if the bid is successful. It is probable that appli- 
cants will avoid highly innovative projects with uncertain outcomes. Alter- 
natively, those that are submitted may have an added financial premium 
or understated outputs. Both of these factors could lead to innovative bids 
not being successful if they are judged on the basis of value for money 
alongside other less innovative projects. To enhance the level of innovation 
a relatively small amount of each Challenge fund could be allocated to 
innovative projects or those that encourage ‘programme bending’ of comp- 
lementary mainstream funds. If innovation is genuinely required, greater 
flexibility needs to be provided in monitoring processes (for innovative 
bids, but not necessarily all bids) to enable greater adjustment to projects 
if opportunities are encountered or problems arise. 

Challenge funds have been no more successful than earlier non-competi- 
tive initiatives in attracting leverage funds from other sources. Since this is 
one of the key features put forward by HM Treasury for Challenge funds 
this is particularly disappointing. 

Finally, participatory democracy and citizen involvement are not encour- 
aged or facilitated by Challenge funds. They adhere more closely to the 
reinventing government movement’s conception of public officials 
developing schemes and/or choices for customers. This is highlighted by 
the fact that nearly three-quarters require local authority leadership or par- 
ticipation. The lack of skills and experience amongst many voluntary and 
community groups in assembling background data and formulating bids 
is also prohibitive. 
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Even when partnership bids include the local community they face diffi- 
culties. The adoption of an inclusive approach with greater democracy and 
community participation is usually accompanied by a fear of failure. The 
level of community support and enthusiasm that could be generated during 
the development of a bid could be destroyed for a long time into the future 
if the bid is not rewarded with the funds to implement projects. Cynicism 
with the participatory process is likely to increase rather than reduce if a 
well-supported neighbourhood bid fails to attract funding. If central 
government desires to achieve greater democracy and participation two 
changes to present procedures could be adopted. 

Firstly, neighbourhood or community groups should be encouraged to 
develop bids for Challenge funds or perhaps for a smaller component of 
funds specifically allocated to these groups. Successful pilot schemes of this 
type have attracted considerable community interest in South Australia and 
the United States. Alternatively, public participation could be facilitated 
after bids have been successful (and before the dispatch of a decision letter 
confirming funding). If greater flexibility was introduced in the preparation 
of action plans discussions could be undertaken with the local community 
as well as between the accountable body and government administrators. 
Changes may have to be accommodated but the level of local commitment 
and enhanced level of democracy that may be achieved could be significant. 
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AN AMERICAN PERESTROIKA IN DUTCH 
CITIES? URBAN POLICY IN THE NETHERLANDS 
AT THE END OF A MILLENNIUM 





BAS DENTERS, OSCAR VAN HEFFEN AND HUIB DE JONG 


This paper discusses the implications of the recent adoption of interactive forms of 
governance in Dutch urban policy. Advocates of this new approach claim that inter- 
active governance will have positive effects for (1) the quality of urban democracy 
and urban governability and (2) for the solution of the information problems 
inherent in coping with (wicked) urban problems. On the basis of an extensive 
evaluation of the implementation of the new policies in four of the 25 Dutch munici- 
palities involved, these claims are critically assessed. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In 1994 the Dutch Cabinet announced a major review of Dutch urban pol- 
icy. The overall objective of this new initiative was to enhance the auto- 
nomy of the major urban municipalities to cope with the problems in their 
inner cities (decentralization). Moreover, the new policy initiative was 
based on the idea of partnerships between local government and the local 
community. In both respects the Dutch policy review was inspired by the 
‘American Perestroika’ proclaimed by Osborne and Gaebler (1993) in their 
widely discussed book Reinventing Government. These authors champion an 
‘entrepreneurial spirit’ in which the public sector is to operate under new 
principles like ‘decentralization’, ‘catalytic government’ and ‘community- 
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ownership’. These conceptions are closely related to rather similar notions 
(like interactive governance) in the current academic literature on socio- 
political governance and network management (Kooiman 1993; Kickert, 
Klijn and Koppenjan 1997). 

Both practitioners and academic advocates of these policy-making prin- 
ciples have high hopes for the effects of this new ‘paradigm’. On the one 
hand it is presumed that through these innovations governments might 
broaden public participation in urban policy making and increase the 
acceptance of the resulting policies (Peters 1993; Raz 1990). From the view- 
points of democracy and governability these results are major assets. On 
the other hand interactive governance might also alleviate the information 
problems inherent in coping with complex social problems. Insofar as this 
is the case interactive governance might also contribute to the effectiveness 
of (local) government. 

In this article we first discuss the nature of the current Dutch urban policy 
(section 2). Then we deal with the implications of these policies for the 
quality of urban democracy and governability (section 3) and for the sol- 
ution of the information problems (section 4) inherent in coping with the 
urban crisis. In discussing these implications we rest upon the results of 
an extensive evaluation of the implementation of the new policies in four 
of the 25 Dutch municipalities involved. This evaluation study was conduc- 
ted in two of the largest urban municipalities (Amsterdam and Rotterdam) 
and two medium-sized urban municipalities (Nijmegen and Groningen) 
from 1995-97. The study provides a general description of the relevant 
central-local networks and an in-depth analysis of the local policy networks 
and programmes in the area of vandalism and juvenile delinquency, one 
of the core issue areas in the new urban policy. In the analyses of the four 
local systems we conducted large numbers of face-to-face interviews with 
officials and politicians from local government and with representatives of 
local professional organizations. We also conducted a mail survey among 
representatives of community organizations and did a content-analysis of 
the major policy documents in this issue area. The full results of this evalu- 
ation are presented in Van der Laan et al. 1998. 


2 URBAN PROBLEMS AND URBAN POLICIES 


Since the end of the 1980s, the urban problems have risen on the political 
agenda in Europe. This growing concern is among other things being 
expressed in a recent communication from the European Commission 
(Towards an urban agenda in the European Union 1997). Urban problems mani- 
fest themselves not only on the level of concrete socio-economic and 
environmental questions, but also on the institutional level. 

On the first level, there has been a growing awareness of the importance 
of the city in the international competition to attract multinational compa- 
nies and thereby to increase both employment and prosperity (EC 1997, 
section 1.1). This policy of economic revitalization should go hand in hand 
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with efforts to alleviate the socio-economic and environmental problems of 
the urban communities. In this realm, cities confront a set of interdependent 
issues; for example, the outward migration of wealthy citizens to the sub- 
urbs, problems pertaining to the integration of ethnic minorities, high levels 
of unemployment and high crime rates and the low quality of life in the 
old city centres (EC 1997, section 1.2). There is also a growing concern about 
the natural and physical quality of the urban environment. Problems of 
pollution and traffic congestion and the conservation of the urban cultural 
heritage of buildings and public spaces have an important impact on the 
quality of life and the prospects for future urban economic development 
(EC 1997, section 1.4). 

On the second level, governments in their attempts to cope with these 
policy problems, come up against limits set by the institutional setting in 
which urban policies have to be formulated and implemented. One of the 
major problems is that many of the policy areas particularly important for 
coping with urban problems (for example social security, housing, 
education) are more or less strongly directed by national or regional 
government. This implies a dual problem. On the one hand, in many 
instances centralization and its inherent lack of local discretion makes it 
difficult to attack the specific problems of urban neighbourhoods. On the 
other hand, the relevant departmental policies are not always geared to 
one another and sometimes even work in opposite directions (EC 1997, 
section 1.5). 

In many European countries attempts have been made to face this dual 
urban predicament. Even though the intensity of the problems in Dutch 
cities is by no means the same as in the UK or France, the Dutch urban 
policy documents list essentially the same type of problems enumerated in 
similar documents in Europe. 

Spurred by demands of various urban municipalities the Dutch Cabinet, 
formed after the 1994 general election promised to make a major new effort 
to improve the vitality, safety and the quality of life in the cities. The urban 
policy of the new administration emphatically assigns the prime responsi- 
bility of initiating and setting the priorities for urban revitalization to urban 
municipal governments. This clearly expresses central government’s desire 
to reshape the relationship between central and urban governments. 
National government proclaims that it considers itself to be a partner of 
local government rather than its hierarchical superior. This conception of 
intergovernmental relations is reflected in non-binding ‘contracts’ agreed 
upon by both central government and urban governments. These contracts, 
rather than policies directed unilaterally from the centre, provided the basis 
for the new initiatives for urban regeneration. Central government con- 
cluded two types of contracts, one with the four major urban municipalities 
(G4) and another with 21 smaller urban municipalities (G21). Although 
there are some important differences between these two contracts, they also 
have much in common. 
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In both of these types of contracts central government commits itself to 
strengthening the capacity of these local governments through (financial) 
decentralization, deregulation and the grant of additional funds for urban 
regeneration. The urban municipalities, for their part, express their determi- 
nation to use their new autonomy to engage in effective and co-ordinated 
action to fight their specific urban problems. Furthermore, they express 
their willingness to develop policy initiatives in close co-operation with 
other government organizations, local businesses, citizens and relevant 
local and regional organizations. Finally, central government and urban 
governments agreed that the results of the new approach should be 
assessed on a regular and systematic basis through a permanent monitoring 
system and periodic audits. 

These two contracts are clearly inspired by the ‘entrepreneurial spirit’ 
heralded by Osborne and Gaebler in their US best-seller Reinventing govern- 
ment. The contract for the medium-sized urban municipalities (G21) even 
explicitly relates the new approach to the necessity of ‘reinventing govern- 
ment’. Keywords in the covenants are decentralization, involving the local 
community and an orientation towards results (outputs) rather than to 
inputs and rules. Policies should be formulated and implemented in a pro- 
cess of consultation, open communication and persuasion with relevant 
government agencies and non-governmental organizations as well as with 
citizen groups. 

Recently Thompson and Riccucci (1998, p. 231) have argued that the rein- 
vention movement should be considered as ‘the fount of several plausible 
hypotheses that should be tested further’. In this paper we will first discuss 
some of these plausible hypotheses and then put them to an empirical test. 
More specifically we deal with two questions. Does interactive governance 
result in more democracy and improved conditions for governing cities? 
And, does this mode of policy making allow urban governments to solve 
the information problems inherent in coping with complex problems? 


3 INCREASING THE QUALITY OF URBAN DEMOCRACY AND 
GOVERNABILITY? 


3.1 Theory 

Dutch urban democracy faces difficult times. On the one hand, urban 
municipal governments are confronted with serious problems. On the other 
hand, in coping with these problems those who govern the cities are facing 
a general public that wants a greater say in the conduct of local affairs; a 
citizenry that is increasingly likely to engage in protest activities when cur- 
rent policies are considered as unjust; and citizens who are very tolerant 
regarding protest activities by other citizens (Denters 1997). 

This is a far from attractive setting for a successful implementation of 
ambitious top-down policies for urban regeneration. The task becomes even 
more formidable in the light of the fragmentation of power in the urban 
community. Although the politico-administrative structure of Dutch cities 
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is not nearly as fragmented as in the USA (Yates 1977), here too the success- 
ful adoption and subsequent implementation of social and economic 
policies depends on the active co-operation or at least the acquiescence 
of numerous groups and organizations, both governmental and non- 
governmental (see also EC 1997, section 1.5). This is likely to be a setting 
in which: ‘no single actor, public or private, ... has sufficient action poten- 
tial to dominate unilaterally in a particular governing model’ (Kooiman 
1993, p. 4). 

In such a setting ‘interactive governance’ or related notions might be 
attractive for various reasons. First, several authors have emphasized that 
interactive governance might contribute to a revitalization of (urban) democ- 
racy. It might be considered as a way of accommodating new conceptions 
of democracy among the general public (Peters 1993). In addition to the 
traditionally prevalent electoral modes of political participation, that allow 
for citizen influence over the selection of personnel for legislative and 
executive offices, modern citizens increasingly wish to have additional 
opportunities to voice their political demands (Fuchs and Klingemann 
1995). From this perspective interactive governance could be conceived as a 
response by governments to adapt to these changes in citizens’ participation 
demands. Moreover, the acceptance of decisions and the legitimacy of the 
(sub)system in the eyes of the governed might be improved by meeting 
these new participation demands and by making policies in close consul- 
tation with citizens, groups and organizations (Raz 1990, p. 53). These vari- 
ous effects of broadening public participation might also result in better 
prospects for the enactment and successive implementation of policy pro- 
posals. As such these efforts may also improve the governability of our cities. 

So, the recent rise of interactive governance is accompanied with high 
hopes. Still, there are also reasons to be more cautious in our expectations 
regarding the democratic merits of these new forms of governance. In its 
emphasis on the importance of social groups and organizations in the 
policy-making process, positive and normative theories of policy networks 
and interactive governance are closely related to traditional pluralism (Hill 
1997, pp. 65, 70-74). And, arguably the ‘flaws in the pluralist heaven’ ident- 
ified some decades ago by Schattschneider and others also apply to inter- 
active governance. These flaws can be described in terms of two of Dahl's 
standards for a full procedural democracy (1989, pp. 108-12): 


(1) ‘citizens ought to have an adequate opportunity and equal opport- 


unity, for expressing their preferences as to the final outcome’ 
(equality of access). 

(2) ‘each citizen must be ensured an equal opportunity to express a 
choice that will be counted as equal in weight to the choice expressed 
by any other citizen’ (equality of influence). 

With regard to the first criterion, processes of interactive governance typi- 

cally tend to be biased in favour of organized interests. It will generally be 
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difficult for unorganized individuals to participate on a permanent basis in 
lengthy, and time-consuming policy-making processes. Since most policy- 
making processes take up at least several months of intensive deliberations 
and negotiations, policy networks tend to be composed of organized inter- 
est groups and professional organizations. These organizations have the 
staff to participate in the close contacts between the network partners. And, 
of course, as Schattschneider (1975, p. 30) once eloquently said ‘organization 
is in itself a mobilization of bias in preparation for action’. Not every poten- 
tial societal interest community is equally capable of getting itself organized 
in such a way as to be able to participate in policy networks on an equal 
footing with established interest groups and professional organizations. 
These organizational problems are probably especially difficult for the citi- 
zens living in the deprived neighbourhoods, who make up the target popu- 
Jation of many of these urban programmes. There is still a second face to 
this problem. Even if an interest community can overcome the organiza- 
tional barrier, typically the representatives of these groups will be dispro- 
portionately recruited from among the community’s most well-to-do mem- 
bers (Van Deth and Leijenaar 1994). In both respects therefore, ‘[t]he flaw 
in the pluralist heaven is that the heavenly chorus sings with a strong 
upper-class accent’ (Schattschneider 1975, pp. 34-5). These factors will make 
it highly unlikely that all citizens affected by the collective decisions in 
these networks of organizations will have had adequate and equal opport- 
unity for expressing their preferences on the final outcome of these pro- 
cesses. 

With regard to the second criterion (equal influence), this situation may 
be even worse. Participants in urban policy networks face a dilemma. On 
the one hand, the complex social problems these participants face are many 
sided and touch upon a variety of interests. The rhetoric of interactive 
governance and democratic standards clearly imply that this diversity 
should be represented in the composition of the group sitting down at the 
negotiation table. On the other hand, both from the perspective of decis- 
iveness and from the point of view of the organizational self-interest of the 
participants, there are clearly incentives to be more exclusive in permitting 
access. From the perspective of decisiveness, a more limited number of part- 
ners in the core of the network may facilitate successful negotiations, which 
should result in lower decision-making costs. And, from the point of view 
of the core participants a limited number and greater homogeneity of inter- 
ested parties in the arena, will imply a reduced necessity to compromise 
and correspondingly higher group benefits (Riker’s size principle: Riker 
1962). For these latter reasons the composition of urban policy networks 
will tend to be a process of exclusion rather than one of inclusion. In this 
process of exclusion, groups lacking the resources (formal powers, money, 
skills and soil) that are necessary for the realization of programmes will 
find it hard to have a say in the final decisions made in the negotiations 
between the key actors in the policy network. As Stoker has emphasized, 
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building effective urban regimes is not ‘governed by the open-ended 
competitive bargaining characteristic of some pluralist visions of politics’; 
it is a selective process in which ‘the structure of society privileges the 
Participation of certain interests in coalitions’ (1995, pp. 59-60). ‘Interactive 
governance’ could be essential for the formation of a potentially effective 
coalition for urban change. But such a process will probably also result in 
a situation in which in the final stage of decision making ‘ALL ANIMALS 
ARE EQUAL BUT SOME ANIMALS ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS?’ 
(Orwell 1976, p. 63). This will make it difficult to take outside interests into 
serious consideration (Verba et al. 1993, p. 314). 


3.2 Some empirical results 

Theoretically the extent of inequalities in access and influence in policy 
networks are of crucial importance for the democratic quality of interactive 
policy making and the degree of selectivity of participation in policy net- 
works. In our empirical analyses we concentrate on this topic. First, we 
describe some features of these policy networks, then we discuss the impli- 
cations of these findings in terms of Dahl’s criteria. 

In the sector of Dutch urban policy (juvenile delinquency) we studied, 
we found that in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Groningen and Nijmegen the 
‘arena’ in which the important decisions were de facto taken, was a mixed 
planning group composed of a limited number of local government officers 
and professionals employed by other governmental organizations or pro- 
fessional third-sector organizations. These planning groups met regularly 
(once or twice a month). In all these four cities the role of elected politicians 
in the policy-making process was procedural rather than substantive. After 
a broad working plan was passed by the Court of Mayor and Aldermen 
(CMA) and the municipal council, the implementation of these plans was 
largely left to the discretion of the officials in these planning groups. 
Amsterdam was a partial exception. This municipality established a polit- 
ical group as a counterpart to the planning group (Van der Laan et al. 1998, 
pp. 93 and 133). 

The composition of these urban planning groups was very much alike: 
besides local government officers, these groups were made up of represen- 
tatives of the regional police force and the prosecution council. Moreover, 
these groups typically included professionals of the Child Welfare Council 
and a probation officer and representatives from a limited number of third 
sector welfare organizations. These planning groups had a very pro- 
nounced professional bias: the participants were apparently selected on the 
basis of their command over the resources (time, money, formal powers, 
and expertise). In none of these groups, however, was there representation 
of local residents, local shopkeepers or target groups (Van der Laan et al. 
1998, pp. 74-134). In all these structural elements, the policy networks could 
be considered as policy communities rather than as issue networks (Marsh 
and Rhodes 1992). In terms of their structure, policy communities tend to 
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have fewer participants; they cover a more narrow range of interests; the 
inequality of resources among the participants in networks is more limited, 
and the intra-network contacts are more regular than in issue networks. 

Policy communities tend to have a core and a periphery (Smith 1993, 
pp. 61-2; Laumann and Knoke 1987, pp. 226-31). The core members are 
more or less continuously involved in the policy process and determine the 
rules of the game, the membership and the main policy direction of the 
community (Smith 1993, p. 61). In our case the core of the community net- 
work contained the members of the planning groups. The secondary com- 
munity tends to have a wider membership. In our case studies the munici- 
pal officials in charge of the co-ordination of urban policy indicated that in 
addition to the members of the planning group a variety of other groups 
and organizations were occasionally consulted on specific issues or asked 
for a contribution in the policy process. Among the peripheral membership 
too, however, the professional bias was hard to overlook. There was no 
systematic participation of local residents, shopkeepers, other neighbour- 
hood representatives, or target populations in the secondary communities 
in these four cities. Such groups are to be found essentially in a third ring 
of organizations and unorganized groups: the ring of the complete out- 
siders (Smith 1993, pp. 61-2). Centrality in the network also appears to 
imply inequalities in the influence of various actors in the decision-making 
process. Though a fully-fledged analysis of influence relationships in these 
networks was beyond the scope of our project, some of our findings never- 
theless clearly suggest definite inequalities in influence. Whereas members 
in the planning groups (the network’s core members) almost unanimously 
agreed that the decision making in these groups was based on principles 
of openness and a reasonable deliberation, the results of a mail survey 
among local organizations that were not included in the planning group 
present a somewhat less harmonious picture. More than sixty per cent of 
these groups were not consulted about the contents or implementation of 
local plans (N=88). Moreover, those groups that were consulted were far 
from unanimous when asked whether their contributions to the discussions 
were taken into serious consideration: 40 per cent reported that this 
occurred not at all or only occasionally (N = 33). 


3.3 Conclusions 

What are the implications of these findings from the perspective of Dahl’s 
criteria? Our case studies indicate that the composition of the newly created 
networks is by no means a simple representation of all the relevant social 
interests. Some (latent) groups are neither represented in the core of the 
policy community, nor in its peripheral membership. Local residents, neigh- 
bourhood organizations and elected representatives are on the fringe of 
these policy-making processes (Dahl’s first criterion). Moreover, the key 
positions in the policy communities in the four municipalities in our study 
were taken by local government officers and officials employed by pro- 
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fessional organizations. Even among the organizations within the policy 
community there is a bias in favour of those organizations that control 
essential resources (formal powers, expertise, money, etc.). These 
inequalities and corresponding differences in the centrality of the positions 
of various actors in the network are likely to be reflected in the inequality of 
the weight of various interests in determining the final outcome of decision- 
making processes (Dahl’s second criterion). Of course, inequalities in the 
distribution of political influence are inevitable in any political system. In 
these four cases of interactive governance, however, these inequalities were 
particularly worrisome, because of the marginal role of the elected rep- 
resentatives. Therefore, the policy-making processes in these cases took 
place in a setting in which: (a) various important local interests were not 
directly represented, and (b) effective democratic controls by elected rep- 
resentatives on possible unbalanced decisions made in these policy com- 
munities were rather unlikely. A recent report indicates that these results 
are by no means atypical. A recent study of the implementation of urban 
policies in a variety of policy areas and in 15 municipalities showed essen- 
tially the same results (Eindrapport 1998). 

The inclusion of resourceful agents in the planning could be essential 
for the formation of a potentially effective coalition (cf. problem of 
governability) for urban change. But such a coalition does not automatically 
ensure broad popular participation in policy making, greater public support 
for policies nor an improvement of the legitimacy of local government (De 
Bruijn and Ringeling 1997, pp. 159-62). 


4 THE INFORMATION PROBLEM 


4.1 Theory 

Advocates of ‘interactive governance’ also argue that this strategy might 
help to overcome some of the information problems inherent in solving 
complex problems. Osborne and Gaebler (1993, pp. 66-70) insist that 
involving communities in policy making will allow for more adequate poli- 
cies. Moreover, academics have argued that ‘interactive governance’ might 
alleviate some of the problems inherent in addressing ‘wicked problems’. 
After a short discussion of this argument, we discuss the Dutch experience 
of interactive governance in urban policy making. 

Problems of urban decline are a prime example of ‘wicked’ problems. 
Such problems, are characterized by their complexity; by the uncertainty 
of the effects of policy interventions to alleviate these problems; and by 
the strong disagreements on the nature of such problems and on adequate 
solutions. Considering the entanglement of the numerous problems and the 
large number of cause-and-effect relations between the various dimensions 
of the problems at hand, urban problems can be rightly considered as com- 
plex. For example: the high level of unemployment among disadvantaged 
groups is by no means a one-dimensional phenomenon. Unemployment is, 
among other things, related to the level of one’s education, the culture and 
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socialization in particular disadvantaged groups, people’s health, their 
(often problematic) family relationships and a decreasing demand for 
unschooled labour in modern economies. This variety of problem dimen- 
sions implies a most complex web of causal relations between the rel- 
evant variables. 

Although in recent years various policy initiatives have been directed at 
fighting urban unemployment or urban crime, and despite numerous scien- 
tific studies, little is known about the direction and the strength of causal 
effects involved. This lack of knowledge, for example, pertains to the 
relationship between unemployment and health, the effects of changes in 
social control on crime, etc. Likewise, little is known about possible sol- 
utions. This is not surprising, because there are no undisputed, well- 
grounded theories about policy interventions; not even in those areas, like 
macro-economics and economic growth, that have been thoroughly re- 
searched (Dryzek 1990). All this makes it very difficult to predict the precise 
results of policy interventions in this field and makes an intelligent choice 
among the alternative programmes virtually impossible. 

Lindblom (1965) and others have argued that a synoptic, rational compre- 
hensive strategy of solving complex problems will be inappropriate. Alter- 
natively Lindblom advocates a strategy of partisan mutual adjustment. Such 
an approach is based on the assumption that: 


Multiplicity [in terms of the number of decision-makers; BDcs] copes 
with the inevitability of omission and other errors in complex problem 
solving .... If, through multiplicity, decision makers mop up the adverse 
consequences of each other's inevitably imperfect decisions, multiple 
decision makers will, in addition, compellingly call to others’ attention 
aspects of the problem they cannot themselves analyze (Lindblom 
1965, p. 151). 


Thus an inclusive, open and interactive policy-making process might consti- 
tute an intelligent approach to solving complex problems (also, with some 
reservations, Mayntz 1993, p. 15). Intensive discussions with various local 
interests and a variety of perspectives, might result in the availability of 
better information about urban problems, its determinants, and promising 
ways of coping with these issues. In this way, one could argue, policies can 
be more adequately geared to local problems. 

Moreover, this approach allows for experiments. Presumably, the auto- 
nomy of urban governments to adapt urban policies to meet local needs 
will result in a variety of solutions to rather similar problems. It is in fact 
likely that the implementation and simultaneous evaluation of these alter- 
natives offer more insight into a possibly satisfying solution than the 
implementation of only one alternative. After all, in the case of wicked 
problems we do not have firm a priori evidence that one alternative will 
be superior. In such a situation, it is wise to experiment with a variety of 
approaches and to empirically evaluate them. Such a trial-and-error 
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strategy (learning by doing) will allow policy makers to learn from the 
experiences in various municipalities (Schön 1983). 
From this point of view, the policy strategy should, among other things: 


(a) allow for the integration of a broad range of interests (national, 
regional and local) and a variety of perspectives in local programmes 
that are well adapted to local situations, 

(b) result in a rich variety of alternative approaches to urban problems 
and a systematic evaluation of the achievements. 


4.2 Some empirical results 
On the basis of our evaluation we are able to see to what extent these two 
conditions are actually fulfilled. 


Ad a. Integration and local adaptation of local policies 

Policy making in Dutch urban policy takes place both at the national level 
(the Dutch Cabinet, the national bureaucracy and intergovernmental plan- 
ning groups) and at the local level. 

Traditionally the lack of integration of sectorial policies of various 
national government departments has been considered as a major impedi- 
ment to an integrated local approach to urban problems. In order to co- 
ordinate urban policy making at the national level and to facilitate decentra- 
lization, a special State Secretary was appointed at the national level in 
1994. Whether such a State Secretary is able to procure the required inter- 
agency co-ordination and decentralization of national competencies is a 
debatable issue. Such a special State Secretary lacks adequate resources to 
stand up to the opposition of cabinet ministers and their departments. A 
minister is in fact a member of the council of ministers as opposed to a 
State Secretary, and can thus exert direct influence on the policy making 
that takes place there. This is of great importance, because the Council of 
Ministers is the outstanding place to arrive at a common policy. Moreover, 
the State Secretary does not have any authority over departmental budgets 
allocated to various urban programmes. This means that the integration of 
the policy at the state level will only be sufficiently achieved if the minis- 
tries and their ministers are prepared to co-ordinate their policies (Van der 
Laan et al. 1998, p. 33). 

At the local level, we recognize rather similar dangers. In theory the local 
executive is a body of collegial decision making, which is meant to provide 
a platform for the integration of sectorial policies. In practice, however, 
the decision-making process in urban executives is typically dominated by 
sectorial interests represented by the member of the board politically 
responsible for the relevant sectors of the urban bureaucracy (Denters 1990). 
At the local level too, a specific member of the local executive has been 
made responsible for the local management of urban policies. But this local 
official is as dependent on the benevolence of the other members of his 
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colleagues as the national State Secretary. Therefore, it should not be taken 
for granted that increasing municipal autonomy will automatically result 
in an integrated local effort, combining the expertise from various branches 
of the urban bureaucracy (let alone the expertise of local third sector organi- 
zations and the interests of residents and target groups) to address urban 
problems. 

In section 3 we already saw that the development of local plans to cope 
with problems of juvenile vandalism and delinquency was largely left to 
planning groups of local government officers from various municipal 
government agencies and some professional (i.e. regional police and third 
sector) organizations in this field. In this respect the new policy initiative 
has resulted in the establishment of a structural platform for a regular 
exchange of information, consultation, deliberation and negotiation 
between some of the most important professional organizations at the local 
level. The professionals we interviewed at the local level considered the 
creation of these platforms as an important step towards the co-ordination 
of local policies and projects in this field. Still, we should not forget that 
the range of interests incorporated in the planning process is rather limited 
(see section 3). The interests of residents and target groups are typically 
not represented in these policy networks. The risk of this exclusion is that 
the policies are insufficiently geared towards the actual situation in the 
deprived neighbourhoods. 

These reservations imply that these planning groups may not be able to 
make decisions on an integrated approach geared to the specific problems 
in the relevant urban neighbourhoods. The results of a content analysis of 
local policy plans (in the area of juvenile delinquency c.a.) we conducted 
as part of our evaluation, indicate that our reservations appear to have been 
legitimate. On the one hand, these plans show that all municipalities did 
make efforts to establish linkages between various policy initiatives at the 
local level. On the other hand, it is dubious whether these plans are very 
well adapted to meet the specific problems of the locality. Our content 
analysis revealed that only 33 per cent of the 185 projects proposed in the 
policy plans in these four cities (the ‘best score’ by any one city was 45 per 
cent; Van der Laan et al. 1998, p. 249) explicitly referred to urban problems 
and their presumed causes. About 40 per cent of the local policy plans 
did not mention urban problems or presumed causes in plain terms and 
approximately 27 per cent of the local projects could not be linked with 
any problem at all. 


Ad b. Variety of local alternatives 

At first sight the intended decentralization of urban policy-making powers 
to the municipal level should allow for the development of a variety of 
approaches to urban problems in the 25 municipalities included in the cur- 
rent initiative. Although our study has identified some impediments to an 
even further decentralization, for example the requirement of prior central 
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approval of local plans, municipalities have certainly obtained more scope 
for policy making. In the area of juvenile vandalism and delinquency, for 
example, there are more financial resources available for policies at the local 
level and central government has lifted some of the restrictions in spending 
these resources (Van der Laan et al. 1998, pp. 39-44). Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether more freedom at the local level does in fact result in an 
intelligent adaptation of policies to local conditions. Once more, our content 
analysis of policy plans suggests that this is not necessarily the case. 

This analysis showed that if these documents contained a specification 
of the policy problem at all, these specifications were presented in very 
general terms, and hardly ever referred to specifically local manifestations 
of these problems (see sub a). Moreover, our analysis demonstrates that 
the policy plans relating to problems of juvenile vandalism c.a. in all four 
municipalities were based on the recommendations of an influential report 
by the Dutch sociologist, Schuijt, (1995) and on previous national policies 
or were merely old policies under new names. The previous policies, 
however, were not resounding successes and the empirical validity of the 
Schuijt report was unclear (Van der Laan et al. 1998, pp. 191-3). 

Maybe this tendency to rely on general and empirically unverified infor- 
mation and use old or readily available recipes is understandable because 
of the time pressure under which these groups had to submit their plans. 
For whatever reason, we must conclude, however, that municipal planning 
groups, so far, have by no means fully exploited their freedom of action to 
develop a set of new answers to local problems. Consequently, the recent 
review of urban policy, at least in this policy area, has not resulted in the 
variety of new initiatives essential for the quasi-experimental learning-by- 
doing approach to problem solving. 


4.3 CONCLUSIONS 

All-in-all, so far, we are unable to provide firm evidence showing the 
alleged advantages of this approach to the solution of wicked problems on 
the basis of our study of Dutch urban policy making. The interactive design 
of Dutch urban policy has as yet not produced the trial-and-error structure 
necessary for a policy learning strategy. In theory such a policy strategy 
optimizes the chances for a successful approach of complex and uncertain 
urban problems. In practice, however, the intelligence of the current Dutch 
policy practice is limited on the one hand by a lack of local specificity in 
the local plans; on the other hand (and in part for the same reasons) because 
urban governments did not fully exploit their autonomy to devise new poli- 
cies to tackle local problems. Therefore, the local plans are not very well 
geared to problems in the deprived neighbourhoods (cf. condition a). More- 
over, the systematic evaluation of these local initiatives is only of limited 
use, because of the lack of variety in the local approaches to problems (cf. 
condition b). Unfortunately these findings are not atypical. A recent evalu- 
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ation report shows a replication of our results in several other policy urban 
areas and a much larger number of cases (Eindrapport 1998). 


5 DISCUSSION 


Non-hierarchical concepts of governance quite comparable to current 
notions like interactive governance, co-production and policy partnerships 
have a long tradition in Dutch public administration. During the construc- 
tion of the Dutch welfare state, especially in the 1970s, these traditional 
horizontal modes of governance were partly replaced by more hierarchical 
procedures. Therefore, the current application of the notion of interactive 
governance in Dutch urban policy should not be conceived of as revolution- 
ary (as some Dutch equivalent to an ‘American Perestroika’), but rather as 
a return to traditional manners. Still, the conditions in which these old ways 
are practised, differ considerably from the past. Contemporary political 
élites are confronted by a general public that wants a greater say in the 
conduct of public affairs; and is far less law-abiding than ever before 
(Denters 1997). Both practitioners and scholars in public administration 
have argued that under these new conditions modes of interactive govern- 
ance constitute a promising approach to the solution of complex policy 
problems. In this paper we evaluated some of these claims on the basis of 
a study of urban policies in four Dutch urban municipalities. 

First, we considered the claim that interactive governance would result 
in broad public participation in public policy making. This would not only 
be a good thing in its own right (from a democratic perspective), but would 
also enhance public support for these policies and improve the prospects 
for urban governability. Our case studies have shown that the new local 
partnerships succeeded in securing the support of important local pro- 
fessional organizations for municipal plans. This may well improve the 
chances of enactment and implementation of these policies. From a demo- 
cratic perspective, however, those hoping that the new planning procedures 
will result in the inclusion of neighbourhood organizations and target 
populations will probably be disappointed by current practice. If these new 
forms of governance are to live up to their expectations, considerable atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the organization and support of so far unorganized 
local interests and procedural guarantees securing the serious consideration 
of these groups’ interests in the policy process. 

Secondly, we considered the claim that the combination of increased local 
autonomy and local policy partnerships would provide a satisfactory basis 
for coping with complex social problems. In theory broadly based policy 
partnerships, including a variety of local interests should enable local policy 
makers to gear their policies to multifaceted and to a certain extent idiosyn- 
cratic local problems. Moreover, the decentralized nature of urban policy 
making should result in a variety of local approaches to rather similar 
(though not identical) problems. An evaluation of these alternative 
approaches could reduce the uncertainty about what are promising and 
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what are prospectless programmes for coping with urban problems. In 
practice however, there appear to be serious obstacles to the adoption of 
integrated plans adequately tailored to the specific conditions in the 
deprived neighbourhoods. Moreover, municipal governments, so far, have 
not been very inventive in coming up with new alternatives for solving 
their problems. Therefore we have so far been unable to provide firm 
empirical evidence showing the contributions of interactive governance as 
an ‘intelligent’ approach to the solution of wicked problems. If the new 
models are to live up to their promises in this respect, urban municipalities 
should perhaps realize that the case for local democracy to a large extent 
rests on their presumed capacity to be responsive to the ‘sheer diversity 
of situations and needs between different localities’. Moreover, local self- 
government ideally implies the possibility for ‘[d]iverse solutions [which] 
also producels] a fertile ground for innovation and experimentation, and 
for different models of good practice’ (Beetham 1996, p. 38). In not making 
the best of the opportunities provided by the new national urban policies 
the urban municipalities may very well miss a unique chance to prove their 
indispensability in solving the most pressing problems of their citizens. 

Of course it would be premature to dismiss ideas of interactive govern- 
ance on the basis of these limited empirical results. First, our findings 
merely reflect experience in four Dutch urban municipalities in one issue 
area. Unfortunately this may be too easy an excuse. A recent review, based 
on evidence from a variety of policy areas and fifteen urban municipalities, 
has replicated all our major findings (Eindrapport 1998). 

Second, and more important, every actual policy-making process will fall 
short when judged by the exacting standards we applied in our evaluation. 
It would therefore be unwise to dismiss a particular approach solely on the 
basis of its defects, without an assessment of its performance relative to 
alternative approaches (for example a top-down government centred 
approach). Therefore, we would rather consider our results as notes of cau- 
tion for those implementing ideas of interactive governance. Such methods 
will not always and automatically produce the very promising results with 
which advocates of interactive governance advertise their ‘product’. 
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STEERING THE COMMUNITY REGULATORY 
SYSTEM: THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 





CLAUDIO M. RADAELLI 


This article reviews the process of regulatory reform ın the European Union (EU). 
The main argument is that EU initiatives have been cast in a rather narrow concep- 
tual framework, limited to issues such as simplification and better law-making. 
Although important, these issues are only a component of the wider task of govern- 
ing regulation. Therefore I introduce and discuss three proposals for re-casting the 
debate on EU regulation. First, the focus should be shifted from ‘better law-making’ 
to “better regulatory policy-making’. Second, regulatory management, rather than 
simplification, should represent the strategic objective of EU institutions. Third, 
regulatory reform should be accompanied by administrative reform. Consequently, 
the relative impenetrability of the Commission to administrative reform represents 
a serious obstacle to regulatory reform. 


INTRODUCTION 


The European Union (EU) is a political system with a comparative advan- 
tage in the production of regulatory policy (Majone 1996). This raises the 
challenge of governing the EU regulatory system. The majority of 
developed countries are currently engaged in comprehensive programmes 
of regulatory reform (OECD 1997). What about the EU? Is the EU regulatory 
system under control? ‘It is becoming difficult to find anyone who has the 
slightest sense of responsibility’ - concluded the independent experts’ 
investigation (p. 144) into fraud, mismanagement and nepotism, which led 
to the resignation of the Santer Commission in March 1999. In a prophetic 
passage, Cini (1996, p. 195) noted that the political consequences of inaction 
in the institutional reform of the Commission - especially in the areas of 
executive decision-making and organizational rationality — ‘are poten- 
tially immense’. 

The problem of legitimacy is compounded by the issue of effectiveness. 
Bad regulation implies an unnecessary burden on firms, especially small 
enterprises, and ultimately can wreck the single market design. This article 
will examine the EU regulatory system (introduced in section 1) by first 
tracing the debate, starting in the early 1990s, on subsidiarity, simplification 
and “better law-making’ (section 2). The initiatives undertaken by the EU 
institutions will be considered in section 3. Section 4 will provide an assess- 
ment and suggestions for re-framing the debate. This article deals with 
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regulatory policy. Therefore, the issues raised by the management and 
implementation of distributive and re-distributive policies (for example, the 
structural funds or humanitarian aid) will not be addressed. 

The aim in this article is to show that both the lively debate and the 
current initiatives have defined the problem of governing EU rules, all in 
all, restrictively. For the question is not just ‘how much to regulate’, but 
also “why to regulate’, ‘how to administer existing regulation’, and, ulti- 
mately, “how to govern the regulatory system’. The EU - it will be con- 
cluded in section 5 — should go beyond legislative techniques, set objectives 
of regulatory management (and not just of simplification) and link regulat- 
ory reform to the administrative reform of the Commission. 


1 THE PROBLEM 


While the nation-state in Western Europe developed and consolidated 
around distributive and redistributive policies, the EU has chiefly 
developed the regulatory dimension. Both the limited Community budget 
and the jealously held national powers in terms of social and tax policies 
have in fact prevented the growth of a European Welfare state. One can 
explain the growth of regulation at the European level in various ways. 
Following Majone (1996), for instance, one can argue in terms of demand 
and supply. On the demand front, European firms often consider with fav- 
our the adoption of a single European rule instead of fifteen, so as to be 
able to speak to the rest of the world with a single voice. At the Origins, 
then, EU regulation is born as an exercise of drastic simplification and 
reduction of transaction costs. 

A second factor is that, typically, the costs of European regulation are 
not undergone in the first instance by the governments. Indeed, firms and 
citizens have to pay the costs of adapting to a directive, let us say, on pestic- 
ides, or toy manufacture, or safety belts. This factor should be borne in 
mind, since it is representatives of national governments that sit on the 
Council. At the Council level, political agreement is easier where, at least 
in the first instance, firms and citizens pay adjustment costs. The proof is 
that in areas where costs are paid directly by states (as with the abolition 
of double taxation, a measure that directly hits national revenue), Europe- 
anization has been very limited. 

Further, the growth of regulation can also arise from a political asym- 
metry in the EU political system. At the national level, a minister of the 
environment willing to propose environmental policy rules has to deal, 
within the government, with his or her colleagues for industry, commerce 
and agriculture. These colleagues will assert the need not to put too heavy 
a burden on companies, shops and farmers. Other colleagues in the treasury 
will preside over the economic compatibility of the proposals and therefore 
will press the minister proposing new environmental rules with requests 
for cost-benefit analysis. At the national level, then, there is a political mech- 
anism — the collegiate action of government — that brings a plurality of 
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interests inside the policy formation process. If, however, the hypothetical 
environment minister decided to operate at European level, he or she 
would have to convince only his or her environment ministers from the 
other member states. It is certainly true that the proposals have to come 
from the Commission, which seeks, operating in collegiate fashion, to weigh 
the various demands and interests, but at the Environment Council it is 
only the environmental ministers who are in charge of the final decision. 
This asymmetry can trigger a systematic bias towards the growth of regu- 
lation. 

Continuing with the metaphor of demand for and supply of regulation, 
the Commission, as explained by Majone (1996), is in a formidable position 
in the ‘supply’ of regulation. The EU budget constraint bars the develop- 
ment of distributive and redistributive policies, but to write a rule that, say, 
lays down requirements for engaging in credit or for broadcasting abroad, 
the only resource needed is a thorough knowledge of the markets and the 
subjects to be regulated. The Commission is one of the bureaucracies where 
cognitive resources are most developed. As far as the relationship with the 
recipients of regulation is concerned, the Commission is at the centre of 
dense networks of interaction and policy fora. Moreover, the Commission, 
like any other bureaucracy, aims to expand its competencies. The mission 
to promote and deepen European integration is even laid down in the Rome 
Treaty. Analysts of European public policies, finally, have highlighted the 
Commission's role as policy entrepreneur, a term designating a political 
subject capable of opportunistically exploiting the scarce resources at its 
own disposal in order to create new policies (Cram 1997). 

But it is from this very entrepreneurial virtue that the potential flaws 
emerge. One could raise the question whether demand and supply of regu- 
lation could lead towards excessive ‘production’. Is the subsidiarity prin- 
ciple de facto overcome by the Commission’s daily entrepreneurial action? 
If so, who pays the costs of the excessive disequilibrium in the market for 
regulation? Should European regulation be radically simplified? 

Be that as it may, simplification is an excessively reductive way of fram- 
ing the debate. A broader topic is that of regulatory management. How are 
the regulations produced to be administered? The Commission’s culture is 
totally biased towards policy entrepreneurship, whereas its management 
capacities are so reduced that some authors have written of a management 
deficit (Metcalfe 1992; 1996; Laffan 1997). Put differently, the Commission’s 
leadership in the policy formation process is not accompanied by adequate 
Management of innovation and executive functions (Cini 1996, p. 213; 
George 1995). 

On top of this comes a ‘legalistic’ mode of thinking. More often than not, 
EU public policy is equated with law-making, without at the same time 
asking whether the necessary management capacities are ready to support 
the legislative powers (Metcalfe 1996). Or, what is still worse, it is imagined 
that the only capacities needed are those of centralized type. By contrast, 
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governing complex systems like European regulatory policies requires 
capacities — often horizontal and decentralized - for steering networks of 
public and private actors (Metcalfe 1992). 

The Commission, faced with the challenge of moving from hierarchical 
powers to horizontal capacities, finds itself in a difficult position. Since its 
origins the Commission has been a hierarchical organization, vertically seg- 
mented into sections (the Directorates General, DGs) with slight capacities 
for horizontal intra-organizational control (Laffan 1997; Cini 1996, p. 153). 
A sore point is that while the wind of administrative reform has swept 
through more or less all the OECD countries, the Commission has to date 
remained impenetrable to the instruments and the culture of the ‘new pub- 
lic management’ (Stevens and Stevens 1996). 

The question is by no means confined to internal co-ordination in the 
Commission as a complex organization. Outside the Commission, as 
already mentioned, the main problem is governing implementation struc- 
tures ranging from Brussels down to regional and local levels. With limited 
human resources and an implementing process over which Brussels 
officials have no direct powers (with the partial exception of competition 
policies), the quality of European regulation depends on multi-organiza- 
tional implementing structures. And it depends particularly on the capacity 
to govern through collaboration, not hierarchy. 

Concluding this examination, political incentives (demand and supply 
of regulation) lead to the relative specialization of the Community in the 
production of European regulatory policy. The system of incentives is such 
that regulatory policies whose costs fall in the first instance upon firms 
rather than on states are more developed than others. Regulatory growth 
raises problems that do not just concern simplification but involve internal 
co-ordination within the Commission, the management deficit and 
implementation structures. Jt remains to be seen, then, whether the initiat- 
ives taken in the 1990s are able to cope with the challenges of governing 


regulation. 
2 THE DEBATE ON EU REGULATION 


The key issues 

Since the Edinburgh European Council (1992), the most-felt political con- 
cern has been to ensure that Community rules proceed appropriately and 
proportionately in relation to the objectives, in line with the guiding prin- 
ciples of subsidiarity and proportionality. The countries that have pushed 
hardest in this direction have been Germany, the Netherlands (Koopmans 
report 1995) and the United Kingdom. For France the Conseil d’Etat has 
intervened in the debate with proposals for reform. The business com- 
munity has presented a document of analysis and proposals, the Unice 
report on regulation (1995), which however is eminently concerned with 
domestic regulation. EU institutions have produced the Sutherland report 
on the internal market (Commission 1992), and the report by a group of 
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independent experts on legislative and administrative simplification (the 
so-called Molitor report, Commission 1995). In terms of self-reform of EU 
institutions, during the Santer era — some commentators argue — the Com- 
mission ‘ set on a path to becoming better managed’ (Peterson 1999, p. 60). 
Think tanks have aired wider issues of institutional reform (European Voice 
25-31, March 1999). Finally, scholars such as Levy (1999) and Metcalfe 
(1996) have suggested proposals for programme management and 
implementation. Summarizing, the following critical issues have been 


identified: 


As already hinted, the lack of respect for the principle of subsidiarity. 
The EU political system is relatively young. Compared with national 
production, the EU legislative stock is modest in bulk. However, there 
can be over-regulation in the sense of European rules going beyond 
the subsidiarity principle. The Koopmans report (1995, p. 15) cites the 
case of such detailed rules as to take away all room for the national 
political systems in implementation. 

Lack of clarity and ‘invisible legislation’. Not only are EU rules hard to 
interpret, but the lack of explanatory memoranda on certain proposals 
makes the policy formation process opaque (Koopmans report 1995, 
p. 10). Moreover, some decisions, communications and recommen- 
dations are not published, so that we are in the paradoxical position, 
as the French Conseil d'Etat has noted, of being governed by invisible 
legislation. Many decisions on state aids, to give only one example, 
have never been published, so that it is difficult to ascertain the reason 
for certain special regimes. Clarity is also endangered by a growing 
confusion between directives and regulations, and by certain acts with 
uncertain legal status, like the Council’s ‘resolutions’, the Com- 
mission’s ‘communications’, the ‘directions’, and the ‘codes of conduct’. 
Accessibility. Codified texts are often lacking, and this makes it parti- 
cularly hard to access the legislation. The rules of the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy are a thicket of decisions stratified over time and repeat- 
edly amended and adjusted. For this reason too, getting a clear picture 
of the rules in force in a given sector, in the absence of codification, 
may prove a very hard undertaking. 

Poor implementation. This is eminently an issue for distributive and 
redistributive policies (which typically require considerable bureau- 
cratic capabilities for successful delivery), but rules present their own 
implementation problems. To begin with, a rule that has not been 
designed by anticipating possible implementation problems can be dif- 
ficult to put into practice, or impose unnecessary burdens on firms, or 
even pave the way for major irregularities and frauds. Additionally, 
implementation is not a top-down exercise. An effective management 
of, say, rules on the quality of environment or pharmaceutical products 
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requires horizontal collaboration of European and national agencies 
and concert between public and private actors. 


The proposals 

These criticisms have spawned a lively debate, which heads towards the 
following three main directions: political and institutional reforms, reform 
of the law-making process, and better co-ordination (within the Com- 
mission and in the broader programme management). Obviously, the three 
directions reflect different perspectives, but they also show the lack of con- 
sensus on the issues at stake (Levy 1999, p. 14). 

Reform on an inter-institutional EU scale is the most ambitious goal. At 
the more abstract level, it can be argued that the most serious problem 
concerns regulatory legitimacy and the accountability of institutions. 
Accordingly, the proposals focus on (a) the conditions under which regulat- 
ory policy achieves procedural and substantive legitimacy (Majone 1996) 
or (b) the Commission’s accountability. This begs the question — Cini (1996, 
p. 214) argues — ‘accountable to whom?’. Given the disagreement on this 
issue, the suggestions on accountability vary widely, from more account- 
ability to national governments to the direct election of the President of the 
Commission (in order to make the Commission more accountable to the 
electorate). The problem with grand-scale institutional engineering is that 
it does not address the specificity of regulatory policy. Ultimately, the issue 
of governing the EU regulatory system is reduced to the argument that a 
better institutional design will result automatically in better regulation. 

A second group of proposals focus attention on the law-making process. 
An idea floated by the French Conseil d’Etat, taken up by the Koopmans 
report and pushed (unsuccessfully) by the Dutch EU Presidency at the 
inter-governmental conference in 1997 was to create a body of ‘guardians 
of the rules’ (an independent review body) that could perhaps take the 
shape of a ‘European Conseil d’Etat’. Of course, the treaties would need 
amendment. The venue for this type of reform has to be an inter-govern- 
mental conference. Other proposals focus on the rationalization of the legal 
system (for example, guidelines, drafting techniques, codification, recasting, 
and simplification). Progress has been made in these areas, and therefore 
they will be covered in the next section on ‘what has been done’. 

A third series of proposals refers to inter-organizational co-ordination 
and programme management. In this case again, opinions differ markedly. 
To begin with, some observers stress the internal fine-tuning of the Com- 
mission. The spectacular resignation of the Santer Commission has 
strengthened the argument for a properly portfolio-structured Commission 
to give Commissioners ‘ministerial’ responsibility for their departments. 
The Unice report (1995, p.55) proposes devolving responsibility for the 
whole regulatory process to a single Commissioner. Currently, co-ordi- 
nation of the process is handled by the Commission Secretariat General 
(Article 15 of the Rules of Procedure). Decisions taken by written procedure 
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cannot go further until there is a favourable opinion from the legal service. 
Another co-ordination mechanism is the Commission’s collegiate pro- 
cedure, which establishes that proposals for directives must be supported 
collectively by the Commissioners. Furthermore, the Commission has 
internal rules that require various services (DG XI, XIX and XXIII) to consult 
each other when preparing impact analyses. 

Other observers look at co-ordination from the perspective of either 
administrative reform or programme management. Since 1991 there have 
been attempts to introduce the philosophy of administrative reform in the 
Commission and ambitious managerialist approaches — such as Sound and 
Efficient Management 2000 — have been put in place (Cini 1996; Ross 1995). 
Administrative reform has not as yet materialized, however. Arguably, 
momentum should be gained under the Prodi Presidency. 

Metcalfe and Levy look beyond the internal reform of the Commission 
and propose reforms of the entire programme management system. Met- 
calfe (1996) argues that strategic management capabilities within the Com- 
mission should be accompanied by more co-ordination and performance 
indicators. However, the essential objective — Metcalfe concludes — should 
be the creation and management of administrative networks in the member 
states. Levy’s systematic approach (Levy 1999) focuses on the different 
stages of the life-cycle of the EU ‘management and control process’ 
(authorization, administration, audit, and review and evaluation). These 
suggestions are certainly useful, but regulation is different from spending 
policies such as the structural funds. As such, the key issues in the govern- 
ance of the regulatory system are not budget programme management, 
administration of local projects and financial audit (which instead play an 
important role in distributive and redistributive policies). 


3 WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


There has been progress in the law-making process and simplification, with 
special emphasis on the problems of small and medium-sized enterprises. 
Grand-scale institutional reform has also gained good currency following 
the resignation of the Santer Commission, but at the moment of writing 
this article (May 1999) there has not been major change in this area. 

Inter-institutional agreements and resolutions provide the framework for 
a more efficient and accessible legal system and for simplification. An 
agreement on codification was agreed by the Council, the Parliament and 
the Commission (20 December 1994, Official Journal C293/2, 8 November 
1995). Based on this agreement, the Commission presents a codification pro- 
posal, which is then considered by a consultative working group made up 
of representatives of the three institutions’ legal services. If this group con- 
siders that the Commission, in its proposal, has not gone beyond the limits 
of codification (that is, it considers that the legislation whose codification 
is being proposed is not essentially altered), then Parliament and Council 
apply a simplified decision procedure. 
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Another inter-institutional agreement — initialled on 25 October 1993 - 
refers to the subsidiarity principle. It contains two main ideas: (a) the Com- 
mission undertakes to justify its own legislative initiative in terms of subsid- 
iarity, and (b) Council and Parliament become the addressees of an annual 
report intended to show how the Commission has conformed with the sub- 
sidiarity principle. The Commission presented two reports on subsidiarity, 
in 1993 and 1994, while since 1995 the annual report has been extended 
from subsidiarity to the wider issue of ‘better law-making’ (Commission 
1996c, 1998c). In the same vein of general political commitments to ‘better 
law-making’ is the Council resolution of 8 June 1993 (OJ C 166 93/C) on 
the quality of legislative drafting. This resolution has been followed by 
guidelines on law-making and checklists on the quality of legislation. A 
protocol on subsidiarity and proportionality and a declaration (no.39) on 
the quality of the drafting of Community legislation were annexed to the 
Amsterdam Treaty (1997). Additionally, taking account of the Union’s insti- 
tutional development in the 1990s, the Amsterdam Treaty includes the 
Committee of the Regions and the Economic and Social Committee among 
the addressees of the Commission’s annual report on subsidiarity. Finally, 
the conclusions of the Amsterdam European Council (16 and 17 June 1997) 
set at the centre of the debate the question of simplifying the administrative 
environment in which SMEs operate. Accordingly, the Commission was 
requested to set up a task force to do this job, that is, the Business Environ- 
ment Simplification Task Force (Best). In its early days, Best focused on 
questions of the administrative and fiscal constraints on recruitment of new 
staff, training, access to research and technology and relations with credit 
and finance institutions. The Commission presented an action plan on the 
implementation of Best’s recommendations in 1998 (see document COM 
550 (Commission 1998b)). 

Inter-institutional agreements, treaties and declarations provide the gen- 
eral framework. But good regulation needs constant monitoring of the 
entire law-making process. Therefore, instruments for the ex ante analysis 
of legislative proposals have been introduced, such as checklists, rules of 
procedure, a legislative drafting manual, and the compendium on ‘infor- 
mation, communication and openness’. The point, though, as clearly recog- 
nized by Santer’s memorandum on General Guidelines for Legislative Policy — 
SEC(95) 2255 — is that once the principles have been fleshed out there are 
still a number of steps to be taken in order to be sure that these principles 
are being correctly and systematically applied. 

As for the checklists, the following principles apply. To begin with, the 
Commission is required to spell out a clear justification and the objectives 
of proposed new EU law. The Commission is also obliged to stick to clarity 
of presentation, to prefer simplicity of rules whenever possible, to respect 
subsidiarity and proportionality, to promote consistency with other Com- 
munity policies, to legislate only after extensive consultation, to produce 
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impact assessment, to check on fraud risks, and to think through the main 
financial implications (including administrative resources, when needed). 

The preoccupations expressed in Santer’s memorandum are a fairly faith- 
ful reflection of the Commission’s present problems in governing regu- 
lation. To begin with, the DGs still have a low degree of co-ordination 
among themselves. Second, ex ante assessment of costs and benefits for 
SMEs is far from being fully satisfactory, as acknowledged by the Com- 
mission legal service itself (Timmermans 1997, p.13) and by DG XXII 
(Schulte-Braucks 1997). Third, systematic evaluation of regulatory policies 
is still limited: to anticipate one conclusion, more often than not policy 
evaluation is limited to financial controls. To put it differently, evaluation 
is conceptualized as a component of budgetary control, whereas it should 
be widened to include the comprehensive analysis of the results achieved 
by EU regulatory policies. The problem is compounded by the fact that 
regulatory policy is based on rules, not on spending decisions. Conse- 
quently, financial audit and budgetary control are more appropriate for 
distributive policy than for the control of regulation. 

Small and medium enterprises (SMEs) are in a critical position. A series 
of studies (Commission 1997a) estimates that the average cost of the admin- 
istrative burden on SMEs is six to thirty times higher than for bigger firms. 
The Commission drew up a recommendation (Commission 1997a) to sim- 
plify the procedures for starting up a new firm. However, this is essentially 
a recommendation addressed to member states. The different problem of 
simplifying the regulatory environment created by the cumulative effect of 
Community rules is instead still far from satisfactory solution. DG XXII is 
constantly engaged in reviewing the techniques of regulatory impact analy- 
sis in the context of the ‘think small first’ philosophy. It recommends the 
consideration of thresholds below which proposed regulations do not 
apply, or specific derogation for SMEs (Schulte-Braucks 1997). The ‘business 
test panel’ launched in 1998 is a promising initiative in the direction of 
regulatory impact assessment (see the document COM 197 (Commission 
1998a)). Essentially, firms taking part on the panel scheme assist the Com- 
mission in the assessment of the regulatory burden. 

As in other cases, the internal fragmentation of the Commission is a seri- 
ous hurdle. Different DGs draw up draft directives in themselves perfectly 
compatible with the objectives and administrative culture of a particular 
DG (for instance an environment protection proposal drawn up by DG XD, 
but compatibility with SMEs needs is by no means ensured. The question 
of bringing the ‘think small first’ philosophy into proposals of each and 
every DG is closely bound up with the internal co-ordination mechanisms. 
The position of DG XXIII (which tends to be regarded as a much less power- 
ful DG than others) does not help the cause of SMEs. The problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the implementation of the single market has 
brought about concentration rather than the protection of small-scale econ- 
omic activity. The overall SMEs policy remains weak (Dannreuther 1999). 
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More encouraging results come from the slowdown imposed on legislat- 
ive output (Commission 1997b, 1998c). One interesting indicator is the num- 
ber of proposals withdrawn because found incompatible with the subsidiar- 
ity principle, or because they are technically obsolete, or finally because 
they are not politically acceptable. In 1993 the Commission withdrew 150 
such proposals, 48 in 1996, and 30 in 1997 (Commission 1997b). It should 
be noted, however, that these figures include both proposals withdrawn 
because of their incompatibility with the subsidiarity principle and initiat- 
ives presented long ago and simply lying before the Council with no polit- 
ical interest shown by member states. 

There is also a fall over time in new legislative initiatives presented by 
the Commission (Commission 1994, 1998c; Laffan 1997). Moreover, the 
Commission argues that 35 per cent of proposals are the result of inter- 
national agreements, 25 to 30 per cent concern the amendment of existing 
Community law, 20 per cent of proposals are put forward by the Com- 
mission at the express request of other Community institutions, and 10 per 
cent of acts are required by the Treaties and secondary legislation (for 
example, the adoption of multi-annual research programmes). Thus, the 
Commission argues that it exercises the right of initiative at its own discre- 
tion in 10 per cent or less of the total proposals (Commission 1998c). 

Recently, alternatives to legislation have also been explored. One example 
is the voluntary agreement between the Commission and the European car 
industry on CO, emissions from private vehicles, the use of codes of con- 
duct (like the one on tax competition among member states, agreed on 1 
December 1997), and forms of self-regulation by both sides of industry 
offered by the Maastricht Social Protocol. 

The ex post monitoring and evaluation of Community legislation is struc- 
tured into a variety of projects and initiatives such as consolidation and the 
Slim programme (Simpler Legislation for the Internal Market). Codification has 
already been mentioned in the context of inter-institutional agreements. The 
object of the exercise is to provide easy-to-access documentation. The Com- 
mission has however launched more incisive projects, known as recasting. 
Recasting ‘entails the adoption of a single legislative text which introduces 
the necessary amendments to an earlier instrument, consolidates these 
amendments with the provisions that remain unchanged, and repeals the 
earlier instrument’ (Commission 1998c, p. 10). However, amendments to 
existing legislation have to go through the EU policy process, with the same 
political obstacles that new directives have to face at the Council level. The 
Commission acknowledges the difficulties in consolidation and recasting. 
Accordingly, it has demanded an inter-institutional agreement on recasting 
(Commission 1998c, p. 10). Recasting and codification are not the only ways 
old legislation can be eliminated and hence the EU regulatory environment 
simplified. The Commission has thus undertaken to remove legislation 
rendered obsolete by the principle of mutual recognition, by technical pro- 
gress, by the Court of Justice’s case law and by the ‘new approach’ based 
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on minimum common standards to which mutual recognition rather than 
harmonization applies. 

Turning to pilot projects on simplification, one interesting experiment is 
the Slim initiative (see the documents COM96 204 final (Commission 
1996a); COM96 559 final (Commission 1996b); and COM99 88 final 
(Commission 1999)). The quantitative importance (in the sense of the num- 
ber of regulations considered) of Slim is actually slight, but as with all pilot 
projects the object is to create a ‘demonstration effect’, that is, to indicate 
a working method that can supply appreciable results. The Slim method is 
based on three main ideas: (a) the choice of specific work areas; (b) small 
working groups (the limited number of participants means that the working 
groups do not become large inter-governmental committees. Instead, the 
groups facilitate a co-operative working method among experts); and (c) a 
limited period of time to work out problems and bring forward solutions 
referring to a clear simplification objective. 

The results of Slim are encouraging, albeit somewhat slow (Commission 
1999 and Agence Europe 26 February 1999). The methodology of consensus 
building intrinsic to the working groups has been of great value. However, 
one should not ignore the qualifications to this successful experience. The 
Commission needs political support from the member states in order to go 
beyond the initial stage and bring the Slim methodology under full steam. 
Once their job is done, the working groups make a series of proposals. If 
the Commission accepts them, they must still go before the Council for the 
normal process of Community law-making. The Slim groups are labora- 
tories for building consensus among member states, the industries con- 
cerned and the Commission, but it is the Council that ultimately has to 
decide on the proposals. It would be naive to assume that consensus 
reached in the working groups can automatically be extended to the Coun- 
cil (see Commission 1999 on the mixed results achieved so far). 

Another puzzle lies in the pre-conditions for the success of Slim. To date 
Slim has been a feather in the cap for DG XV, competent for the internal 
market. However, in order to extend the Slim methodology, other DGs 
should embrace the philosophy of the programme. There is no way to sim- 
plify the rules on industrial policy, research and development or environ- 
ment without involving other DGs. Getting the message throughout the 
entire Commission is anything but easy. What is happening in the Com- 
mission is a sort of Nimby (Not In My Backyard) phenomenon: ‘simplify 
everywhere, but not in my DG". The officials competent for industrial pol- 
icy (DG I) have indicated their doubts about the creation of Slim working 
groups in policies within their domain (European Voice, 10-16 April 1997, 
Internal battle delays bid to cut red tape’). These episodes bring out the 
typical intra-bureaucratic conflict in complex organizations with high frag- 
mentation and highly differentiated administrative cultures. 
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4 ASSESSMENT AND PROPOSALS 


simplification, the creation of user-oriented rules, and the modernization 
of the regulatory stock represent formidable tasks. The EU, however, has 
two points of advantage by comparison with member states. First, the 
Union is a relatively young political system, and therefore in quantitative 
terms European rules do not even remotely emulate the age-old stratifi- 
cation of regulations in member states. Second, many of the Community 
rules, like those making up the so-called acquis communautaire, were ori- 
ginally introduced specifically to simplify, through a single European rule, 
a panoply of domestic rules distorting free trade and the free movement 
of labour and capital. 

Despite these positive features, a number of problematic issues still need 
to be tackled. EU institutions have operated with unequal success in the 
various domains of regulatory reform, and the search for innovative meth- 
odologies — such as Slim ~ is still in hand, given the obstacles facing their 
spread. Moreover, the proposals are, taken together, limited. Overall, the 
main weakness is an approach still limited to legislative issues rather than 
the broader goal of governing regulatory policies. Below I shall accordingly 
indicate some proposals for reformulating the debate on simplification and 
the quality of European regulation, divided into three key changes: from 
legislation to the governance of regulatory policy; from simplification to 
regulatory management; from regulatory reform to administrative reform. 


From legislation to public policy 

So far the problem of EU regulation has been defined essentially as one of 
legislation. Great attention has been paid to the design of new legislation, 
and, using methodologies like Slim, to the simplification of laws. But 
the crucial question is whether and how EU regulatory policies are to be 
governed. 

Treating regulation as a public policy means monitoring all stages of the 
process, from the design of directives to implementation and evaluation. 
The instruments needed are legislative techniques, but also regulatory 
impact analysis and systematic evaluation. Not all difficulties can be antici- 
pated at the design stage of legislation, so that there is a need to ensure 
control extended to national administrative practice and to the results actu- 
ally achieved by regulatory policies. The editor of the journal Evaluation 
(no. 2/1997), Elliot Stern, in his interview with the then Commissioner for 
Budget and Personnel, Liikanen, renders the idea well by stating that ‘pub- 
lic policies are like throwing a big stone into a pond to make circles’: it is 
only when the circles are there that you know what specific actions are 
possible and necessary. 

Future thinking on regulation as public policy should proceed in two 
directions. First, the systematic evaluation of results achieved by policies. 
Experience with regulatory review in some OECD countries (OECD 1997) 
indicates that the assessment of existing regulations, if well done, is not 
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limited to the consideration of technical legislative obsolescence but covers 
systematic measuring of the ‘circles’, to keep to Liikanen’s metaphor, gener- 
ated by public policy. Reconsidering the laws round a table, even with the 
aid of consultation processes, is not enough; it is better to measure what 
objectives have actually been reached by policies, also bearing in mind the 
unforeseen effects of public action. At the present stage, there is no evalu- 
ation culture extended to all Commission services (Vanheukelen 1995). 
Moreover, much of the evaluation done by the Commission is dominated 
by a financial-budgetary approach, whereas evaluation correctly under- 
stood goes beyond the question of efficiency (how financial resources have 
been employed) and asks about the efficacy of policies, that is, their capacity 
to reach objectives. This is particularly important in the case of regulation, 
which typically does not entail the mobilization of financial resources. 
Finally, cases where evaluation studies have tangible effect on the reformul- 
ation of policies remain rare (Vanheukelen 1995, p. 40). This means that the 
feedback on policy design generated by policy evaluation is still too slight. 

Second, transparency and efficacy of regulatory policies can also be 
secured by removing some regulatory functions of the Commission and 
entrusting them to independent agencies. There are at present ten European 
agencies (although not all of them have regulatory tasks). The model of 
independent agencies at European level offers various merits. Perhaps the 
most important comes from the experience with the internal market. From 
the Single European Act until now, experience has shown that it is not 
possible to create a market by just knocking down internal barriers to trade. 
Substantive convergence of administrative action is also needed, be it, to 
take a few examples, the administration of the Common Agricultural Pol- 
icy, implementation of the freedom of establishment, collaboration in 
indirect taxation, or even, looking beyond the internal market, implemen- 
tation of a common policy on immigration. 

However, the delegation of so many direct administrative powers to the 
Commission is politically inconceivable, and perhaps not even desirable 
(Dehousse 1997). The agency model, by contrast, represents an acceptable 
solution to the problem. Another point is that while Commission decisions 
are often highly politicized (think of the decisions on mergers and 
acquisitions) and marked by complex mediations among Commissioners, 
agency decisions are more protected from interference by political consider- 
ations and more attentive to considerations of efficiency. Another reason 
to support the development of regulation going beyond ‘the’ individual 
regulator (that is, the Commission) is that agencies base their reputation 
on the scientific correctness of the prerequisites for their action and on the 
dissemination of information (Dehousse 1997). Conversely, inside the Com- 
mission checks on proposals being worked on are often devolved to the 
highly opaque network of the ‘comitology’ system, that is, the working 
groups where Commission officials and those from national public adminis- 
trations work together (Pedler and Schaefer 1996). This network lacks the 
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credibility and stability to instil a culture of ‘sound regulation’ and ‘good 
communication’ into all those involved. To conclude on this point, the dif- 
ference is between an approach in terms of legislation and one in terms of 
public policies. For the legalistic approach, the discourse stops with the 
production of laws that remove the main barriers. But — the policy approach 
warns — one should not ignore administrative issues in the governance of 
the internal market. 


From simplification to regulatory management 

Once conceptualized as public policy, regulation has to be governed. The 
OECD report on regulation shows how various countries are at three differ- 
ent levels of development (OECD 1997). The first stage is that of deregu- 
lation: meaning simplifying, cutting red tape, and liberalizing markets. 
Deregulation, however, can act only on the past, not the future. A more 
advanced stage is that of improving regulatory quality. This aims at broader 
access to legislation, at systematic consultation, and at measuring the 
impact of new proposals. The EU has begun to codify and the Commission 
has learnt to consult better than in the past. Further, the issue-of the costs 
of new proposals — especially for SMEs — has somewhat gained agenda 
status. In short, the Union is at the beginnings of this stage. 

However, regulatory reform is complete only when there is a move from 
an approach based on individual instruments to a systematic approach, 
based on the entire life-cycle of regulatory policies (OECD 1997). This third 
stage, dubbed by the OECD regulatory management, is no longer centred 
round individual measures. Instead, it seeks coherence in the overall regu- 
latory system. This can be achieved considering primarily whether regu- 
lation is truly the most effective way of solving the problems at issue. Other 
fundamental components of regulatory management are the analysis of 
interactions among different rules, the examination of direct and indirect 
implications for firms and citizens, the assessment of results, and the pro- 
vision of transparency and accountability mechanisms. The point of arrival 
for regulatory management is not even to ‘use regulation better’, but to 
solve problems more effectively and with more accountability. The ‘regu- 
lator’ is replaced by problem-solving institutions, and regulation is seen as 
one of many policy instruments that can be creatively combined (OECD 
1997). 

Within the perspective of regulatory management, and bearing in mind 
the evolution towards independent administrative authorities, one of the 
challenges for the Commission is to abandon some ‘central’ control func- 
tions of regulation and equip itself to govern networks ‘horizontally’, ensur- 
ing coherence and reliability to implementation structures (Metcalfe 1996, 
p. 5). 

In this respect, the models requiring considerable improvement are those 
of administrative partnerships, so far tried out with modest success in the 
management of the structural funds (Levy 1997). A similar approach could 
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be experimented for fiscal authorities, checks on fraud, customs services, 
immigration policies, police services, and collaboration among national stat- 
istical organizations and the Commission (Metcalfe 1996, p. 6; Laffan 1997). 
Stopping fraud is a task going well beyond asking, as the Commission's 
checklists require, whether the regulation being proposed is abstractly flaw- 
proof. Fraud can be stopped in practice (not abstractly) by co-ordinating 
networks, from regions to national capitals. The European agencies them- 
selves, finally, should interpret their role as co-ordinators of networks 
instead of as small ‘central’ regulators (Dehousse 1997, p. 259). 


From regulatory reform to administrative reform 

Many of the obstacles to regulatory reform have to do with the Com- 
mission’s low capacity for self-co-ordination. Even the most innovative 
methodologies, like the Slim programme, have already encountered the 
problem of getting the administrative reform message down through all 
the Commissioners and DGs. 

While member states have more or less successfully embarked on admin- 
istrative reforms, the Commission has remained almost entirely imper- 
meable to the ‘new public management’. Its predisposition to political activ- 
ism, to inventing and launching new ideas — factors that reached their 
apogee in the years of Jacques Delors’ presidency — have created low inter- 
est and little legitimacy (among Commission’s officials) for administrative 
reform. Despite a few initiatives, the conclusion of Stevens and Stevens’ 
systematic survey is clearly negative: the Commission is ‘rigid, very hier- 
archic, fragmented, compartimentalized in complex ways, sometimes inco- 
herent, and strongly male dominated’ (Stevens and Stevens 1996, p. 11). 
Moreover, the various DGs have now developed different administrative 
cultures (Abeles and Bellier 1996). This creates daily blocks, conflicts and 
poor internal co-ordination. In conclusion, regulatory reform should go 
hand in hand with administrative reform, a point that the current Com- 
mission seems likely to take on board. 


5 CONCLUSION 


This article arises out of a series of questions on the importance of regulat- 
ory policy for the EU, the instruments for governing regulation developed 
by the European institutions, and what remains to be done. The EU has 
moved with some notable initiatives, within the framework provided by 
the principles of subsidiarity and proportionality. These initiatives range 
from checklists for preparing new proposals to the intensification of consul- 
tation, from the use of more flexible instruments (such as codes of conduct) 
to the attempt to place simplification of the administrative environment — 
particularly for SMEs — at the core of European policies, and from simplifi- 
cation to the systematic assessment of existing norms. 

However, the scope remains limited, being centred on legislation (and 
not on regulation as public policy), and on simplification (but not on regu- 
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latory management). The problem is compounded by the fact that the 
administrative reform of the Commission has not yet reached adequate 
maturity, although the first initiatives of the Prodi Commission go exactly 
in this direction. The prospect, in conclusion, should be to build up intelli- 
gent institutions capable of learning, not just to simplify legislation while 
keeping the institutions unchanged. The governance of regulation is decis- 
ive for the functioning of the internal market and for the legitimacy of the 
European Union. An internal market for the citizens and the firms of the 
Union needs democracy by results, transparency and capacity for resolving 
collective problems. These goals, in conclusion, justify mobilizing the major 
political and administrative energies implied by the challenges of governing 
the Community regulatory system. 
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ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
GOVERNANCE UNDER ECOLOGICAL 
MODERNIZATION: A COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS OF NORDIC COUNTRIES 


ATLE MIDTTUN AND SVEIN KAMFJORD 


In this study of energy and environmental governance in four Nordic countries, we 
aim to shed further light on the question of organization of political governance 
under transition to ecological modernization. 

Our findings are that, in spite of a number of similarities, the Nordic countries 
seem to be pursuing programmes of ecological modernization under rather different 
regimes of political governance. However, we do not find the diversity of national 
energy-environmental governance regimes by reference to national policy-making 
styles. Instead, our analysis indicates that a more plausible explanation of the var- 
iety may lie in differences in their industrial and resource-based structure. Given 
diverse industrial structures, similar policy measures may have very different 
effects on national economies, and hence, motivate distinct governance measures. 

The paper concludes that a lock into a standardized ‘first-best’ mode of environ- 
mental governance may prove detrimental to environmental modernization in prac- 
tice, since it might expose economies to unacceptable consequences and then to a 
fallback to traditional industrial strategies. 


I FROM INDUSTRIAL TO ECOLOGICAL MODERNIZATION 


It is now widely recognized that the environment is becoming a crucial 
factor in industrial development, and several authors are pointing out that 
advanced western economies are making transitions from industrial to eco- 
logical modernization (Mol 1996; Weale 1992; Janicke and Weidner 1995). 
Ecological modernization, in this literature, aims at harnessing the power 
of human ingenuity for the purposes of harmonizing economic advance- 
ment with environmental improvement (Cohen 1997). Its major thesis is 
that ‘economic growth and the resolution of ecological problems can, in 
principle, be reconciled’ (Hajer 1996). Instead of seeing environmental pro- 
tection as a burden on the economy, ecological modernists, therefore, see 
it as a potential source of future growth. Hence, having the capacity to 
produce low-polluting goods or technology is seen as giving considerable 
advantage to an economy. 

Following the long-standing dominance of economic rationality under 
industrial modernization, ecological modernization implies that ecological 
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rationality should catch up and gain an equal status as a driving perspective 
on societal and industrial development. 

One of the issues in focus under the ecological modernization debate is 
the function and organization of the state. Even if often critical to traditional 
bureaucratic intervention, and advocating development away from dirigiste 
towards contextual steering, Jänicke (1993) and others in this tradition point 
out the need to reinforce the state’s capacity and role in environmental 
governance. Jänicke (1993) has, for instance, emphasized that ecological 
modernization must imply strengthening the state capacity for ecological 
reform. State capacity and political modernization includes such tasks as 
better policy co-ordination mechanisms, institutions for ‘anticipatory plan- 
ning’ (Andrews 1993) and long-term strategic orientation (Jänicke and 
Weidner 1995). Political modernization is therefore seen as an indispensable 
precondition for ecological modernization. 

However, the step from functional specification of the need for state 
capacity to the actual institutional shaping of a state apparatus ideally 
suited to ecological modernization, is disputed. As argued by Weale et al. 
(1996), there are ambiguous theoretical expectations as to whether efficient 
ecological modernization is best served by a build-up of a given uniform 
political governance structure in all countries, or whether variations in 
national policy-making styles imply that ecological modernization is best 
served by policy and administrative diversity. In favour of a similar struc- 
ture hypothesis, Weale et al. (1996) list the rational actor model, which leads 
us to expect that governments seeking solutions to similar problems will 
find a common ‘optimum regime’ (Tinbergen 1959). Furthermore Weale et 
al. (1996) point out that expectations of common governance regimes across 
national boundaries may also be drawn from literature within the so called 
policy sector approaches. To this tradition they list Jinicke (1990) who has 
argued that institutionalization of environmental policy among other things 
implies the establishment of an independent ministry of environment and 
the creation of an environmental agency. 

Expectations of a unique, uniform approach to environmental govern- 
ance of the energy sector may also, according to Weale et al. (1996), be 
derived from Majone (1991 and 1993). Majone argues that policy learning 
should lead countries to adopt similar organizational reforms to deal with 
a similar range of problems, as the problem-structure basically demands 
the same types of technical competencies and solutions. 

The above literature, however, is opposed by theories in the tradition 
of national policy styles (Richardson 1982; Freeman 1985), which predict 
persistent national differences in governance. Applied to the field of eco- 
logical modernization, the national style literature predicts institutional 
diversity and not coherent organizational patterns across national bound- 
aries. A large literature on path dependency and national variation in polit- 
ical economy points in the same direction (David 1993; Schonfield 1971; 
Whitley 1994). 
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However, the policy style literature is not the only possible explanation 
for policy diversity. A resource-base and industrial structure argument pro- 
vides a competing policy/governance diversity explanation. Interest group 
theory (Pross 1992; Schlozman and Tierny 1986) presupposes that large, 
dominating industrial segments, capitalizing on national resources, are as 
well organized and influential as political interest groups. Against this 
background, resource bases and industrial structure may obviously explain 
and motivate diverse ecological policies and diverse patterns of political 
organization. 


The comparison of Nordic cases 

We aim to shed further light on the three preceding perspectives on govern- 
ance under transition to ecological modernization through case studies of 
four Nordic countries. In methodological terms the focus on the four Nordic 
countries in many ways implies a ‘most similar case approach’ (Lijphart 
1994) as far as policy style and political culture is concerned. In addition 
to their status as fairly successful small OECD economies (OECD; Katz- 
enstein 1985) with geographical and linguistic similarity, these countries 
are, all ranked high on consensus-oriented negotiated processes of political 
consultation in the international neo-corporatism literature (for example 
Schmitter 1979 and 1981). 

Furthermore, these countries are similar as far as environmental policy 
ambitions are concerned. The Nordic countries are well known for high 
ambitions in this field, and have traditionally figured as forerunners for 
ambitious environmental policies in European comparative analysis (Skou 
Andersen 1994; Joas 1993 and 1995). Their environmental policies are also 
ranked high by the OECD (OECD reports on environmental policy in Fin- 
land (1997), Sweden (1996), and Norway (1993)). Hence, by exploring 
environmental governance in the Nordic countries, we are examining 
environmental governance under conditions with a potential for advanced 
ecological modernization. Considering this factor alone would therefore 
lead us to expect strong similarity in ecological governance. 

However, the Nordic countries vary extensively in resource endowment 
and industrial organization. Given the similarity in policy styles, political 
culture and environmental modernization ambitions among the Nordic 
countries, the resource-base/interest group theory thus seems to give the 
most likely explanation for diversity of ecological governance. 


The focus on environmental modernization of energy 

Within the general transition from industrial to ecological modernization, 
the energy sector has played a central role. In order to gain focus, we have 
selected this sector as our empirical delineation. As a core infrastructure 
facilitating industrial development in other fields, this sector has tradition- 
ally held a prominent position in the industrial modernization programme. 
The prominence of the energy sector in industrial modernization is also 
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due to the fact that the sector itself has involved major technological devel- 
opments such as turbine technologies, nuclear technology and advanced 
fossil fuel combustion technologies. However, the energy sector also con- 
tributes heavily to pollution and climate emissions and therefore serves 
well as a focus for analysing development in the direction of ecological 
modernization. 

The article proceeds by presenting case studies of energy and environ- 
mental governance from the four Nordic countries throughout the 1970s, 
1980s and 1990s. The cases are then compared in order to bring out simi- 
larities and dissimilarities in governance patterns. A final section sub- 
sequently discusses how Nordic energy-related ecological governance- 
modernization may be explained in light of the above theoretical expec- 
tations. This discussion also seeks to draw more general normative con- 
clusions for the ecological modernization debate. 


It NORDIC PATTERNS OF ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
GOVERNANCE 


To simplify the comparative analysis, we have standardized the exposé of 
the Nordic cases. In all countries, the reorganization of energy and environ- 
mental governance is followed systematically throughout the 1970s, 1980s 
and 1990s. To sum up the cases in an intuitive manner, the article also 
provides a graphic presentation of this development (figures 1—4) with the 
major changes systematically described. While the horizontal axis, indicat- 
ing historical time, should be unproblematic and self-explanatory, the verti- 
cal axis may need some clarification. This axis measures the relative impor- 
tance of the ministries related to their control over the energy-related 
environmental policy. On the basis of a combination of formal decision- 
making powers in energy-related environmental policy and the governance 
of the energy sector, the ministries are scored on a scale of ‘dominant 
importance’, ‘medium importance’, and ‘subordinate importance’. 


Denmark 

The Danish pattern of energy and environmental governance is charac- 
terized by an integration of the two fields of energy and environmental 
policy, headed by a strong Ministry of Environment and Energy. 

Each of the two policy areas has its own directorate: the Danish Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (Miljestyrelsen) in the environmental policy case, 
established in 1972, and the Danish Energy Agency (Energistyrelsen), in 
the energy policy case, established in 1976. These directorates operate as 
separate entities, but are under the supervision of the ministry. 

As can be seen from figure 1, the Danish governance regime of the late 
1990s has emerged out of a lengthy process of reorganization throughout 
the 1970s until the mid-1990s. Crudely speaking, four stages can be ident- 
ified in this development: a crystallization of pollution policy in the early 
1970s; a further crystallization of environmental policy in the mid-1970s; 
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FIGURE 1 The Danish governance structure at the national level 
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and a crystallization of energy policy in the late 1970s finally followed by 
an integration of the two policy fields, energy and environment, in the mid- 
1990s (see figure 1). 


Crystallization of pollution and environment policy 

The establishment of the Danish Ministry of Pollution Abatement in 1971, 
marked the beginning of the Nordic foundation of ministries which were 
particularly concerned with the protection of the environment. The ministry 
was later changed into the Ministry of Environment in 1973. 

There was a strong environmental trend in Danish policy that motivated 
a co-ordinated and symbolic manifestation of environmental policy through 
a ministry in the early 1970s, when the Ministry of Pollution Abatement was 
established. This ministry was organized in three offices and the Danish 
Environmental Protection Agency - the agency for the surveillance of 
environmental issues. In spite of the new central ministry, the environmen- 
tal administration had a strong local and regional focus, and the implemen- 
tation of regulation was the responsibility of counties and municipalities, 
with the Minister of Environment setting policy guidelines and not compul- 
sory rules and standards. 

The Danish Ministry of Environment was established in 1973, after a ser- 
ies of environmentally related laws. Since then, it has carried out most 
environmental regulation in the energy sector. The ministry went through 
a process of reorganization before ending up with five offices after 1975. Its 
core tasks included the handling of permits and administrative regulations 
concerning environmental protection. 

Crystallization of energy policy 

The Danish Energy Agency, was established by the Law of Energy in 1976 
and subordinated to the Ministry of Trade. It followed the Commission for 
Atomic Energy, which was established in 1955. When the Ministry of 
Energy was established in 1979, the Danish Energy Agency was transferred 
to that ministry. With its competence in the energy area the Danish Energy 
Agency became the major force in the development of energy policy. 

The agency was based on an ambitious planned economy philosophy, in 
which the new agency served to co-ordinate the use of available energy 
sources. In the mid-1970s, the Danish Energy Agency in the Ministry of 
Trade, almost exclusively handled energy policy related to the electricity 
sector. 

The Social Democratic government established the Ministry of Energy in 
response to widespread concern about the security of supply in Denmark. 
This preoccupation changed somewhat towards the end of the 1980s, when 
environmental issues were more emphasized in energy policy. 


Integration of energy and environment 

The strong environmental focus in energy policy culminated in a merger 

between the Ministry of Energy and the Ministry of Environment in 1994. 
Today, the Ministry of Environment and Energy consists of six offices, 
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but the main work is still done in agencies and councils specializing in 
certain issues, such as the Danish Environmental Protection Agency on 
environmental issues and the Danish Energy Agency on energy issues. 
Hence, the agencies operate as separate entities, but under the ministry’s 
supervision. 

Norway 

Norway has pursued an energy policy built up around its export-oriented 
oil-cluster and its highly competitive hydropower industry, where the 
dominance of especially the oil-cluster serves to make energy policy a core 
part of the predominant industrial policy of the country. 

The dominant position of the oil-cluster is reflected in the title of the 
Ministry of Oil and Energy in 1979, and again in 1996. Unlike Denmark, 
energy policy is not integrated with environmental policy, but has been 
more closely linked to industrial policy in the 1960s and 1970s, when energy 
issues in Norway mainly referred to hydropower. The reintegration of 
energy and industry in the early 1990s was more a recognition of the oil- 
cluster’s dominant industrial position than anything else. 

Throughout the whole period, environment and energy policy has been 
rather loosely coupled, or even completely uncoupled in governance struc- 
ture. The exception to this pattern has been ad hoc environmental conflicts 
because of the building of hydropower plants around 1970 (Berntsen 1994) 
and more recently the environmental licensing of new gas-fired electricity 
generation plants. Norway was quick, however, to establish a Ministry of 
Environment in 1972, and has, through one of its most profiled ministers 
Gro Harlem Brundtland, who later became Prime Minister, established a 
profile as an international spokesman for environmental policy. 

As shown in figure 2, the Norwegian energy and environmental govern- 
ance structure has developed through five main stages from the late 1960s 
until today. These stages are identified in: the establishment of a Committee 
for Resources ( where energy and environment issues were still subordinate 
policy areas to industry); the crystallization of environment policy; the crys- 
tallization of energy policy and the establishment of a Ministry of Oil and 
Energy; the integration of industry and energy, as well as in the re-inte- 
gration in the Ministry of Oil and Energy. 

Early 1970s — energy and environment as subordinate policy areas to industry 
The Committee for Resources (Ressursutvalget) was appointed in 1968 
because of concern with the use of the natural resources and pollution. 
From this committee, the foundation was laid for the establishment of a 
ministry with special responsibility for the environment. 

The traditional governance structure from the 1960s had placed most 
issues related to the production of electricity and environmental protection 
within the realm of the Ministry of Industry and Trade (MIT). The ministry 
was responsible for all legislation and regulation of watercourses, and also 
gave concessions and permits for building power plants and the exploi- 
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FIGURE 2 The Norwegian governance structure at the national level 
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tation of the natural resources in general. It also prepared the main guide- 
lines for energy policy under a dominant industrial policy perspective. 
Crystallization of environmental policy = 

The Ministry of Environment (ME) was established on 8 May\'972. As far 
as energy is concerned, it was delegated the responsibility for,Segulation 
of watercourses. However, this policy area and the Office for Wa’ courses 
were moved back to the MIT in 1974. Nevertheless, environmental policy 
had been established as a distinct policy area, and therefore all discussions 
concerning the building of power plants were given an environmental pol- 
icy hearing. 

The Ministry of Environment also established an Office for Energy, with 
the responsibility for evaluating natural resources in relation to the pro- 
duction and use of energy, and the ministry monitored the overall com- 
pliance of energy decisions with environmental goals. 

Crystallization of energy policy 

No major organizational changes were made until the second oil crisis, 
when the Ministry of Oil and Energy (MOE) was established in 1979. The 
creation of the new ministry came in response to the fact that Norway had 
become an important oil-producing country, and the oil counted for a large 
part of the country’s GNP. The new ministry had a major task in monitoring 
the markets and prices for oil and energy in general. Hence, energy policy 
that had formerly been a part of industry policy and the MIT was now 
established as a distinct policy area. 

Offshore industry was rapidly expanding at that time, and most units in 
the new ministry dealt with tasks in that sector. In the electricity field, the 
MOE was given the responsibility for plans for the protection of water- 
courses (Verneplan and later Samlet Plan). However, as indicated by the 
name of the ministry, oil was clearly the most prominent issue on its agen- 
da. 


A period of integration of industry and energy and the return to a separate 
structure 

In 1993 there were new changes in the governance structure. The new Min- 
istry of Industry and Energy took over the functions of the Ministry of Oil 
and Energy and that of the Ministry of Industry, while the Ministry of 
Industry and Trade changed into the Ministry of Industry after 1979. 

The idea was to obtain synergy in co-ordinating industry and energy 
issues since these areas had become more and more overlapping. Oil was 
not only an important policy field in its own right, but was becoming the 
most important industrial policy area as well. This was also recognition of 
the importance of the oil industry in the Norwegian economy. 

However, the integrated oil and industry model was changed back again 
to a dual policy model in the fall 1996, when the Ministry of Oil and Energy 
and the Ministry of Industry were again set up as separate entities. The 
MOE was given the responsibility for land-based production of energy, 
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administration of the watercourses and the use of energy; it also co-ordi- 
nates the oil and gas activity on the Norwegian continental shelf. The argu- 
ment for splitting up into two separate ministries was that the administrat- 
ive load of operating both the industrial policy and the energy fields was 
too heavy for one minister to handle. 


Sweden 

Today, compared to Denmark and Norway, Swedish governance of the 
energy field is characterized by a stronger integration with industrial policy. 
Compared to Denmark, the integration between energy and environmental 
policy is not as overriding, with energy subordinated to the Ministry of 
Industry. Compared to Norway, the energy sector in Sweden is not as domi- 
nant, and therefore not capable of constituting a policy area with a ministerial 
representation of its own. As far as environmental policy is concerned, 
Sweden follows the Norwegian model, with an independent environmental 
policy area organizationally distinct from energy and industry. 

However, the current picture has evolved after experience with different 
organizational models. In the aftermath of the Swedish nuclear referendum 
in 1980, the Swedish energy and environmental policy area gained a promi- 
nent and integrated position, as illustrated by the creation of the Ministry 
of Environment and Energy in 1987. For a two-year period, up to 1990, 
therefore, Sweden in fact predated the Danish model as it appeared in 1994. 
Before 1987, Swedish energy and environmental governance had been 
stable at the ministerial level since the 1970s, with a Ministry of Industry 
in charge of energy, and environmental policy organized under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. 

The development of the Swedish governance structure may be described 
as a four-stage process (figure 3), in which the Swedish Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (SEPA), contributed, as it still does, to the Swedish dialogue 
on environmental policy. Also, as a second stage in the same period, energy 
policy emerged as an important policy domain. The third stage was the 
integration of energy and environmental policy in one ministry, and finally, 
the last stage was the splitting up of the policy areas and the establishment 
of the Ministry of Environment (ME). 


Increased importance of energy and environmental issues 
With the establishment of SEPA in 1967, several already existing units 
working with environmental issues were consolidated under one umbrella. 
SEPA was given responsibilities in policy implementation and research. 
Since then, and up to the establishment of the Ministry of Environment, 
SEPA was the major contributor to the development of Swedish environ- 
mental policy — not only through monitoring and managing the environ- 
ment, but also as counsellor to the Cabinet in developing environmental 
policy. 
At the ministerial level in this period, there were several ministries 
involved in environmental policy, but the two most important in relation 
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FIGURE 3 The Swedish governance structure at the national level 
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to energy issues may be said to be the Ministry of Industry (MI) and the 
Ministry of Agriculture (MA). 

The MI comprised all units that were directly involved in energy issues. 
The close ties between industry and energy is illustrated in the name of 
departments that dealt with energy in the MI, such as: the State’s Electricity 
Inspection (Statens elektriska inspektion); the State’s Price Regulation 
Committee for Electricity (Statens prisreleringsndamnd för elektrisk ström); 
and the State’s Waterworks (Statens Vattenfallsverk) (authors’ own 
translations). Additionally, in 1973, the ministry was given the responsi- 
bility of supervising research on nuclear energy and its security — and 
environmental impact (through Karnforsk). 

The MA was all the time heavily involved in environmental policy, 
having SEPA subordinated to it, and with responsibility for the annual 
‘State of Environment Report’ (Miljivardsberedningen). There was also 
a concession-committee for the protection of the environment 
(Koncessionsnamnden för miljöskydd). In 1972 the MA established its own 
Environmental Protection Unit (Miljövård). 

Crystallization of energy policy 

After the previous period, characterized by great concern for the supply 
of electricity and energy in general, only small changes were made in the 
governance structure up to 1984, when the Ministry of Industry had its 
competence in the energy area enlarged again, and Statens Energiverk was 
established on 9 June 1983. 

With this institution under its domain, the MI acquired the competence 
to address the difficult task of solving the Swedish energy supply in the 
coming years after the referendum, where a moratorium was put on nuclear 
power, but with a highly energy-intensive industry pushing for solutions 
in the background. 


Integration of energy and environmental policy 

In addition to the nuclear issue that had upset Swedish energy policy, the 
environmental issues in general had become increasingly important to 
energy policy in the 1980s. This triggered a policy integration process that 
culminated in the establishment of a new Ministry of Environment and 
Energy (MEE) in 1987. The new ministry drew competencies from both the 
Ministry of Industry and the Ministry of Agriculture, and these ministries’ 
significance in environment and energy policy diminished accordingly. The 
new ministry became a large entity, and had seven units attached to it. 
There were units for international issues, natural resources, environmental 
protection, as well as a special unit looking after the use of energy. 


Splitting up the Ministry of Environment and Energy — industry becomes the 
dominant policy area 

The period of integrated energy and environmental governance ended in 
1990 when the Ministry of Environment and Energy was split up into the 
Ministry of Environment and the energy field was integrated with indus- 
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trial policy. For a short period, between 1992 and 1994, the name of the 
ministry changed to the Ministry of Environment and Natural Resources 
before it became the Ministry of Environment again. 

However, the ME was still left with the supervision of the environmental 
impact from activities related to the energy sector. The Swedish National 
Board for Industrial and Technical Development (NUTEK), with heavy 
competencies in energy issues, was established and co-ordinated through 
the Ministry of Industry, strengthening this ministry’s role as co-ordinator 
of energy and industrial policy. 


Finland 
The Finnish energy and environmental governance structure resembles the 
Swedish in so far as energy is subsumed under the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry, and environmental governance under the Ministry of Environ- 
ment. Before 1983, when the present structure was established, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry (MAF) handled mainly environmental issues. 
The Finnish model is somewhat special since the MAF has continued 
to have an important role in energy and environmental issues related to 
hydropower in particular through the responsibility for water resource 
management. The role in energy policy is also increasing through the fact 
that they regulate the use of natural resources such as peat, wood — biomass 
that are gaining increasing popularity as an alternative source of energy. 
Finland is the country with least changes in the governance structure at 
the ministerial level throughout the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s. The develop- 
ment can be summarized in two stages, where the first is characterized by 
a crystallization of energy policy and the second is characterized by an 
institutionalization of environment policy as a separate policy domain. 


The crystallization of energy policy 

In the period before 1983, the Ministry of Trade and Industry (MTI) carried 
most of the responsibility for the electricity supply, as well as its environ- 
mental impact. However, the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (MAF) 
was also strongly involved in issues related to watercourses. The influence 
of the MAF had been particularly strong in the period before 1970, when 
the Finnish electricity production to a large extent relied upon hydropower. 

However, when other resources became more important, the MTI became 
more centrally involved — especially when nuclear power and natural gas 
captured markets. Today, all issues concerning nuclear power are the 
responsibility of the MTI. 

However, peat has gained a strong position during the last 10-15 years, 
involving the MAF as a co-regulator of permits in land-use, which is a 
competence they share with local authorities that have the historically 
decentralized domain in these matters. At the same time, the issues related 
to regulation of the watercourses have continued to be administered by the 
MAF’s Water Management Board, which co-ordinates each Water District 
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through a Water Rights Court and an administration giving concessions for 
building hydropower stations. 

Within the MTI, only small changes have been made, but they are still 
relevant to an understanding of the issue. The Energy Unit now has groups 
instead of bureaux. The Energy Market Group reflects the opening up of 
electricity markets within Finland, and later the Nordic market. The Energy 
Efficiency Group reflects the take off of the Energy Conservation Pro- 
gramme that Finland uses in reaching their international commitments to 
emission standards (by reducing the end-use). The Energy Technology 
Group co-ordinates relevant activities with the Finnish Environment Insti- 
tute from 1995. Finally, the Electricity and Nuclear Power Group were, and 
still is, active in the discussions around electricity supply and nuclear 
power. In fact, all issues related to nuclear power in relation to electricity 
production are subject to this group. 


The crystallization of environmental policy 

After a long struggle, the Ministry of Environment (ME) was established 
in 1983. There were disagreements over which functions the ministry 
should have, with the Ministry of Trade and Industry and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry as strong opponents to the establishment of the 
ME. However, when the establishment was a fait accompli, it changed the 
management structure of environmentally related topics in the Finnish 
energy sector. 

The ME was organized in four units, and allocates responsibility for 
environmental and nature protection. This unit deals with planning and 
development issues, nature conservation, waste disposal, water protection, 
and air pollution. Hence, when building power plants, the ME has a strong 
voice. These were responsibilities which had been subordinated to many 
different ministries, but mainly the MTI and the MAF. 

Today, there is an Environment Administration (EA), established in 1995, 
which has responsibility for the use and management of water resources 
falling within the responsibility of the MAF. This was a mixture of the old 
Water Management Board, which was located within the realm of the MAF, 
and added a new dimension of environmental protection co-ordinated 
through thirteen Regional Environment Centres. The EA is increasingly 
becoming an important instrument in carrying through environmental pol- 
icy decisions related to energy policy since they also hold the responsibility 
of assessing the environmental impact assessments carried through by the 
local municipalities. Today, the EA is subordinated to both the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Ministry of Environment. 


HI COMPARATIVE OBSERVATIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Clearly, the Nordic countries show many similarities in terms of reorganiz- 
ing administratively for ecological modernization. All four countries, for 
instance, developed environmental administrations, both at the ministerial 
and at the agency levels, and at the ministerial level they all fairly early 
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FIGURE 4 The Finnish governance structure at the national level 
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created ministries of environment, thus: Denmark in 1971 (Pollution) and 
1973 (Environment); Norway in 1972; Finland in 1983; and Sweden in 1987. 
The ministerial level was, however, in some cases preceded by development 
at the agency levels when for example, the Swedish Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (SEPA) for a long time was the environmental think-tank in 
Sweden until a ministry was created and SEPA was subordinated to it. 
Denmark has two specialized agencies, one for environment (established 
in 1972) and one for energy (established in 1976), now under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Environment and Energy (established in 1994). 
Besides reflecting similarities between the Nordic countries in terms of 
cultural, historical patterns and general policy style, the similarities in eco- 
logical organization of the state may also reflect general trends in world 
economy and politics. The oil crisis led to a focus on energy supply, and 
the governance structures are marked by these events. Also, the end of the 
1960s and the beginning of the 1970s were characterized by common con- 
cern for questions about the exploitation and use of natural resources. The 
Nordic countries were very much involved as is illustrated by the fact that 
the UN's first environmental conference took place in Stockholm in 1972. 
However, there are also marked differences among the Nordic countries. 
Broadly speaking, the characteristic patterns of energy and environmental 
governance in the four Nordic countries can be summarized as follows: 


e Denmark has developed a tight integration of energy and environmen- 
tal policy, with less tight couplings to industrial or agricultural policy. 

e Norway has pursued an energy policy built up around its export-ori- 
ented oil cluster and its highly competitive hydropower industry. The 
Ministry of Environment is rather loosely coupled to this complex. 

e Sweden and Finland have been pursuing more integrated energy and 
industrial policies with a looser coupling to environmental ministries. 


The Nordic countries, thus, in spite of large functional similarities, seem 
to be pursuing ecological modernization under rather different institutional 
conditions. Our findings are here quite parallel to Weale et al. (1996) who 
also emphasizes the importance of national contexts in shaping environ- 
mental governance. 

However, unlike Weale et al. (1996), we do not think it justifiable to 
explain the diversity of national energy-environmental governance regimes 
by reference to national policy-making styles. In contrast to Weale et al.’s 
(1996) diverse European sample, we have, as part of our ‘most similar case 
approach’ picked four Nordic countries that are also ranked homo- 
geneously as small open economies with extensive welfare state policies 
and long traditions of negotiated consensus-based politics. Diversity of 
environmental governance can therefore hardly be accounted for by differ- 
ences in political culture. Both the policy style and the environmental 
ambition factors may rather be used to explain the similarities than to 
explain the differences in political organization and environmental policy 
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in the Nordic countries. Furthermore, given that all the countries rank as 
high environmental performers, differences in environmental performance 
can hardly account for the variations in environmental governance regimes. 


An industrial structure and resource explanation 
The most plausible explanation of the differences of governance approaches 
to ecological modernization in the Nordic countries seems to lie in the vari- 
ation of their industrial structure translated into political pressure through 
interest groups. A simple survey of energy consumption by major industrial 
sectors highlights the structural diversity of the Nordic countries. The total 
electricity consumption by industry varies by a factor of 1:4, depending on 
whether we use population-weighted or unweighted figures (table 1). 
Norway has, for instance, traditionally had a strong energy intensive 
industrial segment, calling for strong ties between industrial needs and 
energy and environmental policy (table 2). The same can also be said for 
Finland and Sweden, and may explain the close ties between energy and 
industry in these countries, which are expressed through the inclusion of 
energy under the Ministry of Industry or Trade and Industry in the Finnish 
case. The character of heavy industry, however, varies with the dominance 
of electrometallurgical / electrochemical industry in Norway and with paper 
and pulp industry playing a more dominant role in Sweden and Finland. 
The fact that we do not find the same patterns of ministerial organization 
in Norway does not undermine the industrial structure hypothesis, if we 
bring in another structural dimension - the resource base. In addition to 
producing electricity almost a hundred per cent from hydropower today, 
Norway has, since the late 1970s, built up an oil industry of global format 
that has turned the country into the world’s third largest oil exporter. This 
again has put the oil sector in a hegemonic position that has outweighed 


TABLE 1 Total electricity consumption distributed by resource in 1996, TWh 





Denmark Finland oweden Norway 
TWh KWh pr. TWh KWhpr. TWh KWhpr. TWh KWh pr 
capita capita capita capita 

Nuclear 18.7 3600 71.4 8100 
Water 11.7 2200 50.9 5700 104.1 23600 
Natural gas 3.1 500 7.3 1400 0.5 
Coal 39.0 7400 14.6 2800 35 300 
Ol 1.9 300 15 200 4.1 400 0.8 100 
Wind 13 200 0.1 
Bio fuel 1.3 200 12.5 2400 5.5 600 
Other 3.9 700 
Net import 3.7 700 6.1 600 9.0 200 
Net export -15.6 -2900 
Total 34.8 6400 70.0 13300 142.1 15700 1139 23900 





Sources: Statistics Denmark, Statistics Norway, Statistics Sweden and Statistics Finland. 
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TABLE 2 Industry's share of total consumption in 1995, GWh 
Denmark Finland Sweden Norway 


Industry’s share of total 10231 (30.5%) 36889 (53.5%) 51120 (36%) 43878 (37.5%) 
Manufacture of wood, pulp and 1289 (38%) 22355 (32.4%) 21080 (14.8%) 6362 (5.4%) 


paper 
Light industry (food, textile, 2701 (8.1%) 2804 (4.1%) 3476 (2.4%) 
etc ) 


Metals and metal products 2649 (7.9%) 5534 (8%) 7617 (5.4%) 24791 (21 2%) 
Chemicals 2261 (6.7%) 4279 (6.2%) 6492 (4.6%) 3102 (2.7%) 
Other 1341 (4%) 1930 (2.8%) 12496 (8.8%) 9595 (8.2%) 


Sources. Statistics Denmark, Statistics Norway, Statistics Sweden and Statistics Finland 


the energy intensive industry effect. Energy in N orway is so dominant that 
it has become a policy-segment of its own. The dominance of Norwegian 
oil is illustrated in the title of the ‘Ministry of Oil and Energy’ where the 
sub-category ‘oil’ comes before the general concept ‘energy’. 

Quite in line with its unique position in energy and environmental 
governance, Denmark stands out as Norway’s counterpart also in terms of 
industrial structure. Denmark has no strong heavy industry (table 2) with 
a capacity to exert pressure for an industrially integrated energy policy. 
Furthermore, Danish energy production, lacking other natural resources, is 
primarily based on coal-fired power plants and scaled to serve the domestic 
economy. Hence, it does not represent a huge export industry in itself as 
does Norway. These two industrial structure factors help explain why the 
Swedish and Finnish energy-industrial couplings at the ministerial level are 
not as compelling for Denmark and also help explain why Denmark has 
not chosen the Norwegian solution with a pure energy ministry 

The fact that Denmark, with its traditional coal-based electricity pro- 
duction, has the most polluting Nordic energy production (see table 3) also 
explains its need for strong environmental policy intervention. It should, 
therefore, come as no great surprize that the integration of energy and 
environmental policy in one ministry takes place in Denmark. As indicated 
in table 1, the integrated Danish energy and environmental strategy has 
produced remarkable results in bringing down emissions. 

For Norway, the pollution-issue linked to Stationary energy production 
simply hardly exists (table 3). Given the clean resources (hydropower) for 
endogenous energy use, the environmental issue has not been critical in 
stationary energy production except for conflicts over controversial land 
use under construction of large hydropower dams as in the Lapp territories 
in Alta in Northern Norway (Berntsen 1994). The pollution of oil export 
has come mainly from abroad, and has led N orway to argue in favour of the 
joint implementation solution in international climate policy negotiations. 

Similarly Sweden, with its hydro and nuclear based production also has 
quite negligible pollution levels from electricity production and therefore 
no compelling pollution-based pressure to integrate environment and 
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energy policy. The issue in the Swedish case was of course nuclear safety. 
When this issue was at its hottest, Sweden temporarily chose the ‘Danish’ 
integrated environmental and energy ministry solution, but this only lasted 
for two years (1987-89), and went back to ‘normal’ with energy issues com- 
ing under the Ministry of Industry. However, the Swedish situation has 
also changed more towards the issue of emission reductions since it is about 
to start phasing out nuclear power. Sweder’s concern is to find alternative, 
sustainable energy sources to make up for the loss of the nuclear power 
and for the expected increase in consumption in the years to come. 

Finnish emission levels (table 3), although quite substantive, are still of a 
completely different magnitude from Denmark, and therefore do not create 
pressure for an integrated energy and environmental policy, even though 
Finnish emissions are still much higher than those of Sweden. In addition, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry plays a special role in Finland, co- 
ordinating forestry (bio) and hydro-energy elements through the Environ- 
mental Administration and its Finnish Environmental Institute in co-oper- 
ation with the Ministry of Environment. This role, which emanates from 
the dominance of the Finnish paper and pulp industry, is not matched in 
other countries. 

Even though the industrial structure argument seems to have consider- 
able explanatory power, personal and idiosyncratic factors may also shape 
environmental policy. In Sweden, Birgitta Dahl, was established as the first 
minister in the new Ministry of Environment and Energy (1987), a construc- 
tion which only lasted her stay as a minister. In Denmark, the same constel- 
lation of energy and environment was established in 1994 under the firm 
leadership of Sven Auken, who has displayed a strong commitment to 
environmental issues, which in Denmark are so heavily connected to elec- 
tricity production. 


Implications for environmental modernization 

The weight that industrial structure seems to carry in explaining environ- 
mental governance regimes, at least for the Nordic countries, also indicates 
this factor’s importance in environmental modernization. Given diverse 
industrial structures, similar policy measures may have very different 
effects on national economies. A lock into a standardized ‘first-best’ mode 
of environmental governance may therefore prove to be detrimental to 
environmental modernization in practice, since it might expose some econ- 
omies to unacceptable consequences and then to a fallback to traditional 
industrial modernization strategies. 

The analysis of environmental governance in four Nordic countries, 
which are all counted among the fairly successful in ecological moderniz- 
ation, indicates that allowance for institutional flexibility may lead to suc- 
cess, through mobilization of nation-specific interests and resources. Both 
the incorporation of new ecological information and knowledge, as well 
as subsequent implementation of ecologically oriented action is probably 
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facilitated by allowing information and implementation systems to be con- 
figured specifically to meet national industrial structure and political tra- 
ditions. While ecological modernization therefore, at a functional level, may 
refer to fairly general principles, the institutional implementation of these 
principles must, in all probability, take specific nationally adapted forms. 

This ‘institutional pluralism’ may, however, raise problems when 
national systems integrate into common transnational markets. As Nordic 
electricity industry comes to compete more directly in a common Nordic 
electricity pool, nationally designed regulation may come into conflict with 
each other. One may, therefore, argue strongly for a common environmen- 
tal regulatory regime to go with a common electricity market. However, 
attempts to impose such a regime against strong national industrial inter- 
ests and without an institutional and political basis, may easily lead to pol- 
icy failure. Furthermore, one-sided imposition of general market-oriented 
measures, such as the Finnish energy CO, tax may prove self-defeating in 
an open market system since they only serve to handicap national pro- 
ducers vis a vis their foreign competitors; foreign competitors that may have 
just as polluting production, but who, without CO, taxation find themselves 
highly competitive. 

The general argument for regulatory harmonization, based on a polluter- 
pay principle under a common market regime, such as the Nordic electricity 
market is evident as a general position. However, given the distributive 
effects of such policies for highly diverse national production systems, gen- 
eral first-best environmental regulation may easily fail to gain sufficient 
political support. 

By instead allowing industrial-structural and institutional convergence 
processes to take place first, common integrated policies may emerge in the 
longer run, as industrial structures and interests transform to support it. 
Ecological modernization at the international level is therefore likely to be 
a long-term negotiated process, just like industrial modernization before it. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF POLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


ANDREW H. DAWSON 


In 1993, this journal (Public Administration Vol. 71, Nos. 1 and 2) published 
a group of papers about post-communist change in public administration 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Those papers concentrated on the Czech 
and Slovak Republics, Hungary and Poland, but also included some dis- 
cussion of Russia and East Germany. They described the early stages of a 
transition which was far from complete. The papers were wide ranging, 
dealing with such topics as constitution building, local government and the 
recruitment of staff. However, time has moved on. Some of the changes 
then under discussion have been achieved. The shape which others may 
take has become clearer. This paper outlines the case of local government 
in Poland, where the political parties have recently agreed plans to com- 
plete the reform begun in 1989, by showing how those plans are related to 
the principles which have guided the country’s post-communist transition, 
to the economic changes which have followed the process of economic 
reform and to the country’s aspiration to join the European Union. 

The post-communist transition of public administration in Poland has 
been guided by some general principles that have been accepted by all the 
major political parties. They are that government should: 


(1) represent the will of the people, as expressed through a system of 
plural democracy; 

(2) be exercised by bodies whose status is constitutionally guaranteed; 

(3) be exercised at the lowest available level consistent with efficient 
delivery; and, 

(4) be transparent. 


These principles stand in sharp contrast to previous communist practice, 
in which local administration was an arm of central government, rather 
than having any independent existence, and was directed by the Commu- 
nist Party to the exclusion of others, with decisions being taken in secret 
and implemented locally by a prefect, known in Poland as the voivod. 
The first post-communist governments moved swiftly to give effect to 
them, introducing legislation in 1990 and entrenching the lowest tier of local 
authorities, the parishes (gminy), as directly elected bodies representing the 
interests of their electorate, in the country’s Small Constitution of 1992, 
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charging them with a range of functions, allowing them to act in areas not 
reserved to other authorities and permitting them to finance their activities 
in a variety of ways (Sekowska-Grodzicka 1997). This is not to say that the 
new parish councils were intended to enjoy unlimited freedom, nor that 
the strong prefectural tradition in Polish local government was to be aban- 
doned entirely. Rather, a balance has been struck between voivods and 
councils which is tilted very much in favour of the latter. Actions by parish 
councils must be reported to the voivod within a specified period, and may 
be suspended by the voivod, but only if they appear to be ultra vires. Coun- 
cils may appeal to the country’s Supreme Court against such action. Coun- 
cils are also subject to the Polish Parliament (Sejm), which may dissolve any 
that are failing to fulfil their duties. Nevertheless, they are now independent 
bodies under the law in a manner wholly different from that of any sub- 
national arm of government under the communists. 

As such, the 2,489 authorities have embraced their powers to raise and 
spend money with vigour, expanding their budgets since 1991 at a faster 
rate than that of central government. By 1996, parish expenditure was equal 
to 29 per cent of that at the centre. In that year, some 35 per cent of income 
was raised directly from local sources, of which the main element was the 
property tax; some 25 per cent was collected centrally, chiefly through 
income tax, as the parishes’ share of national taxation; and about 39 per 
cent was in the form of direct grants from Warsaw - up from 26 per cent 
in 1991. With these resources, parishes undertake a wide range of activities, 
including those for which they are statutorily responsible, such as kinder- 
gartens and primary education, the maintenance of local roads, environ- 
mental protection, cleansing and housing — which accounted for about 60 
per cent of their expenditure in 1996 — and many others of a cultural and 
promotional nature. In 1996, administrative costs accounted for a tenth of 
expenditure (Glowny Urząd Statystyczny 1997). 

It was anticipated that the reform of parish government would be fol- 
lowed by the replacement of the country’s 49 voivodships (województwa) 
with two tiers, one composed of a smaller number of large voivodships, and 
the second of several hundred counties (powiaty). Services such as economic 
development and the management of transport, higher education and speci- 
alized health services, would be provided by the new voivodships, while 
powiaty would be responsible, amongst other things, for secondary edu- 
cation, general hospitals, police and fire services. However, reform was 
delayed, not least as a result of the adoption of the principle of plural 
democracy in national elections. 

Following the 1993 election, a coalition government was formed by the 
Democratic Left Alliance (SLD) and the Peasants’ Party (PSL). The SLD, as 
successors to the former Communist Party, was reluctant to abandon the 
strong organization which it had inherited in the existing voivodships, 
while the PSL, which draws most of its support from rural areas, did not 
wish to create an intermediate powiat layer which might constrain the activi- 
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ties of parish councils and, being urban-based, give other parties an advan- 
tage (Lukowski 1997). The resulting stalemate was only resolved by the 
defeat of the coalition in the 1997 election and the formation of a right-of- 
centre administration, made up of Solidarity Electoral Action (AWS) and 
the Freedom Union (UW), which immediately proposed the creation of 12 
voivodships and about 320 powiaty. 

There was much opposition to these proposals (Rzeczpospolita 1998). Some 
people objected to the fact that they were to be incorporated into areas 
suffering from severe social and economic problems or which are likely to 
do so; they feared that they would be called upon to subsidize such places. 
Others drew attention to the fact that their existing voivodships were well- 
established and widely recognized entities, underpinned by a significant 
historical or cultural status within Poland. The Catholic Church supported 
the city of Czestochowa, the country’s most important site of pilgrimage, 
in this regard. Others expressed concern that the loss of status of their 
towns as the seat of voivods might inhibit attempts to attract custom and 
investment. Though some of the proposed new units carry regional names — 
Kujawy, Mazowsze, Podlasie and Wielkopolska — which stretch back to the 
earliest times in Polish history, some people appeared to associate more 
readily with their nearest town. Eventually, the major political parties 
agreed to compromise on a map of 16 voivodships (figure 1). 

Nevertheless, that compromise reflects the principles enunciated above. 
In particular, the new authorities, like the parishes, are constitutionally 
entrenched and governed by directly elected councils. They will continue 
to be overseen by centrally appointed voivods, who will act as a link 
between central and local government, ensuring coherence between 
national and regional programmes, but will be independent of them. The 
financial relationship between the centre and the voivodships is also to 
become much more transparent. Hitherto, individual politicians have had 
many opportunities to influence the flow of funds from central government 
to voivodships, and there has been a widespread belief that the system had 
become corrupt (Hausner et al. 1997). The government proposed, therefore, 
that the new authorities should receive the same, fixed proportion of the 
national taxes on income and value added that are raised within them, on 
the grounds that more elaborate systems of central government grants, 
related to the particular needs of individual voivodships, would be more 
difficult to understand and be open to manipulation by interested parties. 
However, it follows from that decision that each voivodship should be suf- 
ficiently large to be able to generate the income which will be required to 
carry out its functions. It is doubtful that the smaller of the 49 voivodships — 
some 15 had populations of less than 500,000 — would have been able to 
do this. 

In theory, a 16-unit structure should be able to meet that requirement. 
Ali the new voivodships will have a population of at least a million and 
the most populous, Mazowieckie, one of 5,000,000. Such a structure should 
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FIGURE 1 Poland’s new voivodships 


be able to accommodate many of the problems which have arisen as Poland 
has transformed its economy since the fall of communism, by bringing 
together areas of high and persistent unemployment with those which have 
fared better. In particular, it has allowed some, but not all, of the rural areas 
in the north of the country, where the collapse of state-owned farms in the 
early 1990s has created some of the highest levels of joblessness, to be linked 
with cities, such as Gdańsk and Szczecin where rates of 3 or 4 per cent are 
close to full employment and far below the national average. Similarly, 
the old mining area of Walbrzych, where about a fifth of the workforce is 
unemployed, has been combined with Wroclaw, where unemployment is 
about 4 per cent. More generally, it has brought together rural areas and 
small towns, which have tended to suffer worst from economic transition, 
with large towns and cities, where the decline in many forms of manufac- 
turing since 1989 has been largely offset by vigorous growth of the service 
sector (Dawson 1995, 1998). It has also put an end to the separation of 
some of the larger cities from their hinterlands — a feature of all Polish 
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local government structures since the country’s re-appearance after the First 
World War. The new structure also anticipates some of the changes which 
may yet occur as the Polish economy becomes increasingly open to inter- 
national competition. The much delayed rationalization of coal mining in 
Upper Silesia is likely to increase unemployment sharply in Katowice voiv- 
odship: the new structure will spread that burden across a larger unit, 
which will include more prosperous areas, such as Bielsko-Biala. 

The new structure should also strengthen the ability of Poland’s regions 
to attract money from the European Union, should the country’s negoti- 
ations for entry be successful, and ensure that such money will be used 
effectively. At present, all parts of the country would be eligible for Objec- 
tive 1 support from the Union’s Regional Fund, providing money which is 
largely devoted to infrastructural improvements of the type which will be 
the responsibility of the new voivodships. Many areas will require to make 
such investments if they are to adapt to the changes which entry to the 
Union would bring. In particular, although Poland would benefit consider- 
ably from the Union’s Common Agricultural Policy, productivity in its 
farming sector, which employs 26 per cent of the workforce, is far below 
that in Western Europe; much of that labour is likely to be shed over the 
next twenty years, exacerbating problems in rural areas. More especially, 
the east of the country, with its high dependence on agriculture, its weakly 
developed urban network and its peripheral nature in relation to what, 
since 1989, have become Poland’s chief trading partners in Western Europe, 
is likely to face a particularly difficult adjustment. It is anticipated that the 
new voivodships, which will be similar in scale to the top tier of sub- 
national authorities in Germany, Italy and Spain, to the newly established 
Regional Development bodies in England and to devolved Scotland and 
Wales, will be better able to make the case for support for such areas in 
Brussels and through the Union’s Committee of the Regions, than the pre- 
vious 49 (Bowdler 1998). 

However, it should also be noted that several middle-sized towns, includ- 
ing Czestochowa and Torun, which previously were seats of voivods and 
are considerably larger than some of the new voivodship capitals, have 
now been demoted to powiat status. Secondly, and perhaps more 
importantly, there is, in fact, a wide variation between the new voivodships 
in the extent to which they will be able to raise revenue. The most prosper- 
ous, Mazowieckie, which includes Warsaw, will be able to raise more than 
twice as much per capita as the four poorest ones: Lubelskie, Podlaskie, 
Swietokrzyskie and Warmirisko-Mazurskie, all of which lie on or close to 
the eastern frontier. 

The first elections to the new authorities were completed successfully in 
October 1998, and the new authorities took up their duties in January 1999. 
Slightly less than half the electorate voted under a system of proportional 
representation which produced absolute majorities in only four of the new 
voivodships: AWS were the outright winners in Maloposkie, Podkarpackie 
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and Podlaskie, and SLD in Kujawsko-Pomorskie. The 373 new powiat coun- 
cils were elected at the same time. In both elections, SLD polled somewhat 
more strongly in the towns, AWS in the countryside, though neither had 
an absolute majority in either area. Independents performed strongly in the 
powiat elections, especially in the countryside. As a result, at both voiv- 
odship and powiat level, much of Polish local government is in the hands 
of coalitions. 
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OBITUARY: A TRUE AND CONSTANT VOICE JS SILENCED - ON 
THE DEMISE OF RAIMUND E. GERMANN 


Twenty-five years ago, in his paper on political innovation and consti- 
tutional reform, Raimund E. Germann drew attention to the need for reform 
in the Swiss state which, even at that time, was acute. The new federal 
Swiss constitution does not, alas, do much justice to the ideas expressed 
there, despite the fact that these ideas are now more relevant than ever. 
Nevertheless, these and the many other words that flowed from his pen 
have left indelible traces. His untimely death, prior to his sixtieth birthday, 
is a severe blow to our country; an important voice on the considerable 
ground that remains to be covered in the reform of the Swiss state, govern- 
ment and administration is now, alas, silent. 

Born in Bazenheid in St Gall, Raimund E. Germann studied law and polit- 
ical science in Freiburg where he completed his post-doctoral thesis in 1975. 
From there, his career took him to Geneva and, finally, to the University 
of Lausanne where he took office as founding Director of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies in Public Administration (IDHEAP) in 1981. At the 
IDHEAP he subsequently published his standard textbook on public 
administration in Switzerland, established the BADAC database on the can- 
tonal administrations and started the Wallis seminars on government and 
administrative reform. 

Raimund E. Germann was a pioneering force in political science in Switz- 
erland. His implementation studies were crucial to the establishment of 
policy research. As an institutionalist he created a number of fundamental 
concepts on the Swiss state and system of government, and he was also 
responsible for the identification of the cantons as a subject of political 
scientific teaching and research. 

He was a humorous and remarkably independent researcher who was 
always keen to engage in dialogue. He promoted the idea of administrative 
reform long before it was fashionable to do so. As early as the late 1980s, 
he contributed to the establishment of the subject of ‘public management’ 
and participated in modernization projects long before the demand existed 
for innovation in public administration. 

We have lost a charming colleague who, as well as being an observant 
and probing researcher, was a modest and unassuming teacher. Raimund 
E. Germann was the paternal friend and cornerstone of the discipline of 
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political science in Switzerland. As his successor as director of the IDHEAP 
and President of the Swiss Association for Political Science, I wish to 
express the sadness which has overcome us at the most distressing news 
of his death. 


PETER KNOEPFEL 
University of Lausanne 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF A DRASTICALLY 
CHANGED FEDERAL WORKPLACE 


R.C. OMAN, R.L. GABRIEL, J.J. GARRETT AND K.B. MALMBERG 


The depth of understanding of the Federal service of an elected or 
appointed political official coming to Washington for one or two terms and 
that of a career civil servant is apt to differ significantly. Likewise, the views 
of members of a private sector commission conducting a six month or year 
long study of the government will vary substantially from those of the long- 
time Federal employee. This article is based on the observations of four 
Federal careerists, each of whom has about 30 years of service. Their percep- 
tions are based on their experience working in government agencies. Each 
has worked at more than one agency and together the four have experience 
at 12 agencies. The article is based on the careerists’ long experience in the 
Federal workplace and not on the organizations in which they are cur- 
rently employed. 

The alarming trends authoritatively discussed in a number of articles in 
the ‘25 Years from THE BUREAUCRAT to THE PUBLIC MANAGER’ issue 
of The Public Manager (1996, 25, 1) continue. Employees at all levels across 
the Federal government have experienced important changes not only in 
the nature and funding of programmes and in Federal service benefits, but 
in their everyday workplace. Common observations in Federal work- 
places include:- 
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e several consultants from a private firm meet at a government agency 

with one or two Federal employees 

contractors hired to assist in programme management are located 

on-site in a government office formerly occupied by government 

employees 

e all the cubicles in a large open office area are occupied by on-site con- 
tractors doing computer systems work. The suite was originally 
planned and designed for Federal workers 

e a planning, management, and budget office fills three of its positions 

that had been occupied by budget and programme analysts with com- 

puter programmers fresh from private firms 

an $80,000 a year Federal employee spends all morning trying to stop 

his computer printer from jamming. Finally, he calls the service con- 

tractor at the cost of a few hundred dollars 

e a contractor tells a government systems administrator it will take the 
administrator 80 hours to move the E-mail system to the new network 
server just purchased from the contractor 

e a dozen people gather for a staff meeting in a government office. Just 
one, the office chief, is wearing a coat and has a dress shirt and tie. 
The others are all in casual clothes — it’s not dress-down Friday. 


Much has been said about the changing business management practices 
in the American workplace over the past ten or fifteen years — private firms 
have undertaken major efforts to reduce labour costs through downsizing, 
reorganizations, mergers and consolidations, eliminating middle manage- 
ment, forced early retirements, and outsourcing. Associated with these 
efforts to reduce the number of employees, there have been initiatives to 
contain or lower salaries, decrease benefits, for example, for health and 
retirement, and cut back overhead costs. Reductions in retirement benefits 
have put more of the burden on employees as defined benefit programmes 
have given way to those that define contributions, instead. Further, the 
generous individual offices that professionals once occupied have become 
group offices — or in some cases a room containing desks and telephones 
for temporary use — or a ‘virtual office’, a portable computer for use at home 
or at a client’s location. The explanation given to justify these cutbacks is 
that they were necessary for American businesses to deal with their turbu- 
lent environments characterized by increased competition, tight profit mar- 
gins, an increasingly global market, and rapid technological change. 

At the same time that business workplaces were shaken by these actions, 
less reported, but no less fundamental change - so basic that the workplace 
of twenty years ago is gone — was occurring in the Federal government. 
While the Clinton administration’s reduction of the Federal workforce by 
over 300,000 in its first term is a milestone in government downsizing, the 
changes actually started almost two decades earlier. Although, perhaps, the 
most famous example of the changes to come was President Reagan’s 1981 
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firing of tens of thousands of striking air traffic controllers, in fact, there 
have been numerous less well known changes that have chipped away at 
the heart of the Federal workplace: 


e in the late 1970s Congress began passing separate bills for pay raises 
which for several years resulted in much larger increases for the mili- 
tary than for civilian employees 

e the abolition in 1978 of the Civil Service Commission and its replace- 
ment with the Office of Personnel Management (Newland 1996, 
pp. 5-6) 

e numerous hiring freezes, downsizings, layoffs, early departures and 
forced retirements that have shrunk the Federal work force so it is 
smaller now than in 1960 (Light 1999, p. 20), while employment in state 
and local government, non-profit organizations, and the private sector 
has grown 

e the replacement of the Civil Service Retirement System (CSRS) in the 
mid-’80s with the Federal Employees Retirement System (FERS) (a less 
comprehensive system with fewer benefits) for all new employees 
entering the Federal service (Brown and Grob 1996, p. 14). 


Change came from a variety of sources — presidential administrations, 
Congress, and the growing number of political appointees in the govern- 
ment, itself Jennings 1996, pp. 50-1; Light 1995; Newland 1996, pp. 4—6). 
One of the early milestones was the Grace Commission’s efforts which 
sought to bring private sector practices to the Federal service. 

The actions of the Clinton administration superimposed on a Federal 
service weakened over two decades have altered the government so that 
it is no longer recognizable. Forced change continued with the downsizing 
and reorganization of the Office of Personnel Management and with the 
National Performance Review initiative to eliminate the Federal Personnel 
Manual. Layoffs and forced early retirements ended the job security and 
stability of Federal jobs. Changes in the Federal personnel regulations and 
in their interpretation have allowed many agencies to carry out personnel 
practices that would never have been pursued in the past. Personnel prac- 
tices that are unfair to employees are more widespread and higher than 
the level of publicity suggests. The risk to individual’s jobs and the cost 
of legal services are high and usually sufficient to discourage employees 
from taking action. 

The past two decades have seen a vast increase in the politicization of 
the Federal service by presidential administrations and by Congress. Key 
changes have come about quietly, in part because they have not been 
fought, and also because they have not been reported widely in the 
media or professional journals. As it has become more and more difficult 
to practise a profession in the Federal government (Newland 1996, pp. 5, 
7, 1997), participation in professional associations has declined. The 
result is a Federal service so changed it is not recognizable: 
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Federal Workplace — Past 
Progressive employment practices 
including wages, benefits, 
professional development, and 
personnel management were a 
model for the private sector. 
Thought of as a desirable place to 
work, it attracted many of the best 
and the brightest (Brown and Grob 
1996, pp. 13-14). 

Hiring generally based on the 
merit principle using standard 
measures such as grades and test 
scores. 

An extremely well-educated and 
trained workforce with high 
expertise and competence. 

A workforce typified by high 
morale, a strong sense of 

mission/ programme and of 
collegiality. 

Active participation and strong ties 
to a variety of strong, professional 
associations. 


High value placed on the truth, 
accuracy, and objectivity of 
information collected and 
disseminated. 

A strong concern for the principles 
of good management and 
organization. 


Strong management makes 
informed decisions resulting in 
sound programme design and 
implementation. 


Federal Workplace — Current 
No longer a model, more and 
more personnel management 
practices from outside government 
have been adopted. 


Generally perceived negatively by 


beginning and experienced job 
seekers. 


Hiring based on politics, contacts, 
and the various policies and 
practices of each individual 
agency. 

A workforce which relies on 
outside organizations for ideas, 
trends, and all kinds of expertise. 
A workforce typified by low 
morale and a sense of 
powerlessness and vulnerability. 


Little participation and few ties to 
professional associations, many of 
which, themselves, have become 
weak. 

Politics plays a dominant role in 
information collection and 
dissemination with a decline in 
truth and objectivity. 
Management and organization 
decisions are made far up the 
hierarchy and are based primarily 
on political considerations (Moe 
1996, pp. 10-11; Newland 1997). 
Management based on hierarchy 
and politics results in poor 
decisions, such as the 
disproportionate use of resources 
for contracting out and for 
computer technology. 


All these changes have resulted in a vastly different government work- 
place. Not that there is unanimity across the government; there is consider- 
able variation. If government organizations were placed on a continuum 
based on the extent and pervasiveness of change they have experienced, 
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old line agencies, such as Commerce and State, and parts of the Department 
of Defence, still possessing elements of a traditional civil service, would fall 
one end of the scale. The General Services Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development where deep personnel cuts 
(Light 1999, p. 20) have accompanied major operations changes might be 
placed further along the continuum. The Smithsonian Institution which has 
over 4,000 Congressionally funded government employees although it is 
not a Federal agency, having been established by a statutory charter, is 
quite unique and would fall elsewhere on the continuum. The Institution 
recently undertook an initiative which studied the merits of merging 
elements of the Federal system and its own Trust personnel system. 

The pace of change is rapid so that an American public administrator 
returning to the Federal workplace after a decade in a time capsule 
would be lost - while over geographic space the differences between 
the United States’ civil service and that of other advanced industrialized 
nations such as France, Germany, and Japan, have grown. Although 
never as all embracing a culture as that of the military service, the civ- 
ilian Federal service had a set of values founded on the Pendleton Act, 
passed in 1883. The essence of a Federal service based on competitively 
selected competent personnel serving the American people and their 
government is gone and a new paradigm characterized by politicization 
is in its place. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN BELGIUM, THE 
UK AND EIRE: A REVIEW SYMPOSIUM 
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This is the third of four articles reviewing some of the literature that is used 
for introducing students to public administration programmes in Europe. 
Previous issues have dealt with the Nordic countries, Germany and Switz- 
erland. Issue no. 4 (vol. 77) presents Belgium, the UK and Eire, and we 
shall complete the review with the Netherlands and the Mediterranean 
countries of the EU in issue no. 1, vol. 78. 
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912 REVIEWS 
TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN BELGIUM 


JAN BEYERS AND YVES PLEES 


Before describing the teaching of public administration (PA), we must 
expand a little on the organization of Belgium’s educational sector. From 
1970 onwards, the country went through several stages of federalization, 
creating six sub-national units; three regions (Flanders, Wallonia and 
Brussels-Capital) and three language communities (Flemish, Francophone 
and Germanophone). Regions have competencies in the sphere of terri- 
torially-related issues, such as public infrastructure, land use and the 
environment. The three language communities have their responsibilities 
in person-related issues, such as education, from primary schools up to 
university level. This means also that theoretically even the structure of 
education can vary between the different communities, and that the pro- 
grammes offered can differ widely. Owing to the small size of the Germano- 
phone community (about 60,000 citizens), there is not much to be said about 
higher education in this part of Belgium. Nevertheless, until now, the struc- 
ture of education, including university level, has remained comparable 
between the different language groups. 


Structure of education 

In this review, we will only focus on academic level training, both inside 
and outside universities. Higher education exists in two forms: higher edu- 
cation outside university and university education. The first category is 
further divided between a short (maximum three years of study and 
focused on vocational training) and long (four years, academic-level train- 
ing combined with vocational training) period of education. Generally, 
most undergraduate studies consist of four or five years of study, divided 
into two cycles. After the first cycle of two years, students obtain a ‘candi- 
date’ degree, after the second cycle (two or three supplementary years) a 
‘licence’ or ‘engineer’ degree. Postgraduate studies and master programmes 
are therefore called ‘third cycle education’. In these third cycle programmes, 
particularly, there is a large variety and it is here that PA receives the most 
explicit attention. 

A second restriction we accept is that of focusing on full-time training 
programmes, leaving training programmes offered by the associations of 
local authorities, municipal secretaries or universities for specific purposes 
outside our scope. 


Teaching public administration at undergraduate level (first and second level) 

The two language communities are very comparable when it comes to the 
organization of PA programmes: there are virtually no dedicated under- 
graduate level programmes at university and if courses related to PA are 
taught then this teaching is always part of the political science departments’ 
programmes. Besides this, both in Flanders and in the French speaking part, 
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there is one separate programme in PA in higher education outside univer- 
sity. In the second study cycle all other higher education institutes have a 
programme in PA considered as a field of study in the departments of 
‘Political Sciences’ or ‘Political and Social Sciences’. Yet, at the third cycle 
postgraduate level, there are some specific programmes in PA. The fact that 
the structure of the education in PA is so similar, however, is not the result 
of a co-ordinated action: indeed, there is only relatively limited contact and 
co-ordination between the two academic communities. 

In the absence of specific PA programmes, the undergraduate pro- 
grammes in which there is some emphasis on PA are all multidisciplinary 
in concept. In Flanders, PA subjects cover about 25 per cent of the total 
programme, when counted in number of hours of teaching. The pro- 
grammes focus mainly on the structure of the administrative set-up, law, 
history and economics. The exact emphasis differs from university to uni- 
versity. It is striking though that local government receives only minimal 
treatment in the courses: in no Flemish university is there a specific course 
about local government at undergraduate level, although there used to be 
one at the Catholic University of Leuven (UCL). But the programme offered 
by the Hogeschool Gent (ULG), the only PA programme offered outside 
university, is different. This programme, which is more practically oriented, 
has a larger emphasis on local government. 

In the Francophone community, the situation is similar: here also at most 
universities PA is a part of political science programmes. The only excep- 
tion is the Université Libre de Bruxelles (ULB), with a ‘Licence en Adminis- 
tration Publique’. However, compared to Flanders, the differences between 
the universities are more marked: the programme at the ULB is rooted 
more in a political science tradition; in the Université de l'état à Liège the 
programme has a strong legal background (where political science teaching 
occurs in the law faculty); and the emphasis in the programme at the Insti- 
tut Cooremans is divided between PA, law and economics. Also in Franoco- 
phone Belgium, local authorities do not get too much attention, although 
some universities (for example University of Liège) offer an undergraduate 
course on local authorities. 

What then are the main PA courses taught within the various political 
science programmes? It is striking that in both Flanders and Francophone 
Belgium most courses are supported by a coursebook, specifically written 
for the course in question and that international textbooks are only sporadi- 
cally used. On some occasions courses are even given without the help of 
written material. There are really very few textbooks on PA in general. Of 
course there is research and there are specialized publications, but text- 
books comparable to what we have in other countries (like Hoogerwerf in 
the Netherlands or Mayntz and Derlien in Germany) do not exist. 

In Flanders the coursebook for teaching PA is the impressive (total of 
699 pages) three-volume publication ‘Inleiding tot de bestuurskunde’, which 
was published by the ‘Studiecentrum Open Hoger Onderwijs’ (Study 
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Centre for Open Higher Education). This publication is the result of a co- 
operative effort between all Flemish universities with a programme in PA. 
It was conceived as a coursebook for self-study, yet is also widely used for 
teaching PA. 

The three volumes combined provide for 23 different ‘building blocks’. 
These give an overview of the development of PA and the position of PA 
vis-a-vis political science and organizational studies. The second part pos- 
itions the administration in its social and political context, the final part 
then gives an overview of the actors in the PA sphere. The publication is 
relatively encyclopaedic, trying to provide an overview of the administrat- 
ive system and of the most important tendencies within PA. However, 
when it comes to the details, the volumes do not always go into depth, in 
order not to be in the same fishing grounds as the administrative law course 
and political sociology/political science courses which most students have 
to follow as well. 

When it comes to teaching about European integration, all Flemish pro- 
grammes in which PA is prominent have a course on Europe integration. 
Yet, most of these programmes seem to focus on the structure and process 
of European integration at policy level, less on the PA-aspect related to 
European integration. Teaching materials here comprise syllabuses written 
by the lecturers supplemented with classical English language handbooks 
about European integration, such as Neil Nugent (1995). In the Franco- 
phone part, European integration is mostly absent in the undergraduate 
teaching since all Francophone universities offer specialized Master- 
programmes in European Studies. To some extent the programmes of the 
Institut Cooremans and the University of Liège are exceptions. However 
in these PA-programmes the European Union is approached basically from 
a legal or an economic perspective. 


Teaching public administration at graduate level (third level) 

A different situation is visible at graduate level. In Flanders, third level 
education can be either in complementary (GAS) or specialized (GGS) stud- 
ies: the first are open to holders of an academic degree who wish to broaden 
their knowledge; the specialized studies go into more depth, and as such 
require a background in the subject. In the absence of specific undergrad- 
uate programmes in PA, a background in law, economics, sociology or 
political science is expected. 

All Flemish universities except Ghent offer a third cycle programme in 
PA: Brussels offers a GAS programme; Antwerp offers a specialized pro- 
gramme (GGS); Leuven has both. It is particularly in these specialized pro- 
grammes that PA gets a high level of attention. The Leuven-programme 
‘European Master of Public Administration’ (EMPA-program) focuses on 
PA from a comparative perspective. Here local, regional and European 
aspects of PA are emphasized. The most important volumes, except articles 
and purpose-written texts, which are used on the courses are Lane’s, ‘The 
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Public Sector. Concepts, Models and Approaches’, and Norton’s ‘International 
Handbook of Local and Regional Studies’. This programme is the result of an 
international co-operation among different universities to enable students 
to study half a year in Leuven, and then continue their studies in a foreign 
university, or vice versa. 

The Antwerp programme is different in concept and has a strong focus 
on public sector management. It is a part-time programme which aims to 
broaden the academic and theoretical background of practitioners with 
responsibilities in public and semi-public organizations. Students partici- 
pate in a number of basic modules, complemented with courses on policy- 
specific subjects, such as environmental policy, health policy, etc. The share 
of attention devoted to European policy and local government in these 
issues seems to be more limited than it is in the Leuven programme. 

The Francophone programmes offer the choice between a DEC (diplome 
d'études complementaires), which is comparable to the Flemish comp- 
lementary studies, a DES (diplome d’études spécialisés), a specialized pro- 
gramme, and the DEA, (diplome d’ études approfondies), which is more a 
research training for people intending to continue to PhD level. A DES 
programme requires previous studies in a subject linked to PA (for example 
political science, law, economics or sociology), or a university degree and 
previous experience in PA. 

The ULB offers two DES in PA: one in PA and one in public management 
(in the famous Ecole de Commerce Solvay). Although both programmes 
focus more on students who already have some public sector experience, 
a strong theoretical and methodological background is given. The DES- 
programme at ULG has a very legalistic approach. The DES programmes 
offered at UCL and ULB are focused on theoretical and methodological 
issues, yet ULB seems to focus more on human relations in these 
programmes, while UCL better describes the actual structures of the public 
sector. 

The UCL is the only Francophone university offering a DEA in PA. The 
content of this programme is more focused on research methodology, with 
a limited number of courses. 


Conclusion 

PA as an autonomous field of study within the undergraduate level is still 
relatively underdeveloped in Belgium. Undergraduate courses in PA 
remain part of political science programmes, and as such are fairly multidis- 
ciplinary in approach, which, to some extent, might be considered an asset. 
In Belgium, undergraduate education is not oriented towards the training 
of civil servants; most programmes offer a general and multidisciplinary 
academic training. PA is a relatively young field of study in Belgium; its 
roots lie mainly in law, to a lesser extent in economics and the links to 
related disciplines such as sociology and history are rather limited. Many 
professors and lecturers received their primary training in law, some in 
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economics, but rarely in political science or sociology. Only very recently 
has a new generation of PA-scholars with a political science or a sociological 
training emerged. 

This situation explains the rather limited links with political theory and 
empirical research in teaching PA and the more practical orientation of 
teaching at the post-graduate level. It is here that PA appears as a separate 
field of study. The approach and focus is mainly on students having already 
a professional experience in the public sector (with the exception to a lim- 
ited extent of the EMPA-programme of Leuven). While in Flanders Euro- 
pean Integration is relatively well covered in the programme, this is not 
the case for local government. The situation in the Francophone part is the 
reverse: local government attracts more attention and European integration 
receives more explicit attention in separate complementary and specialized 
post-graduate programmes. 
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THE TEACHING OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE UK 





CHRIS BELLAMY 


In British universities, the teaching of public administration occurs mainly 
in three different kinds of setting (Greenwood and Eggins 1995). By far the 
largest number of courses are run (under a variety of names) as elements 
in single or joint honours degrees or taught on masters’ programmes in 
politics or government. Such courses are to be found in most British univer- 
sities and are not specifically designed to prepare students for careers in 
government. Typically, they have been supported and enriched by ‘curi- 
osity research’, that is research driven by no other motive than academic 
inquiry. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s, the teaching of public administration as a 
sub-discipline of politics was complemented by the emergence of specialist 
vocational undergraduate programmes. These programmes were multi- 
disciplinary, drawing not only on politics but also on other subjects relevant 
to a public service career, such as economics, social policy, organisational 
studies, management studies, finance and law. They were almost exclus- 
ively to be found in the old polytechnics, now the ‘new’ universities, 
notably De Montfort (Leicester), Sheffield Hallam, Manchester Metropolitan 
and Glamorgan Universities. They often included a compulsory ‘placement 
year’, spent as an intern in a public service organization. Student demand 
for these programmes declined considerably during the early 1990s, and 
several courses were closed or revamped. Those programmes that remained 
were redesigned either as general education programmes in public policy 
or, more frequently, as public management programmes. The latter are now 
usually offered in business schools. 

A number of business schools and specialist institutes — notably Aston 
University and Birmingham University among the ‘old’ universities and 
South Bank (London) University and Sheffield Hallam University among 
the ‘new’ — offer specialist undergraduate and/or postgraduate courses in 
public management. Postgraduate courses lead usually to specialist MSc 
awards in the management of public services or form part of general man- 
agement development programmes for the Diploma of Management Stud- 
ies or the MBA. They are aimed mainly at practising public sector managers 
and typically involve a large element of case study and project work 
designed to help students relate academic study to practical experience. 

The large number of institutions involved in the teaching of public 
administration, policy and management, together with the wide variety of 
markets they serve, makes it difficult to be confident about the texts that 
are in most general use. As a centre of English language publishing, Britain 
also has a relatively buoyant publishing industry, and there are several 
specialist book series concerned with public administration or government. 
The result is that there is plenty of choice of student texts. It follows, too, 
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that the books mentioned below represent no more than a personal and 
partial selection. 

It is, nevertheless, possible to offer some general observations about the 
kinds of approaches taken in British student texts. The most deeply 
entrenched tradition in British public administration casts academics as 
interpreters of the changing system of government. It is important to 
remember that the UK has no written constitution. The ‘British Consti- 
tution’ is no more or less than the practices which our governors believe 
to be acceptable and ‘normal’, and it is academics who carry the main bur- 
den of charting these practices and beliefs. Student texts, the texts in which 
successive generations are introduced to the system of government, 
become, therefore, an important means through which the constitution is 
made real and continually remade. 

One preoccupation in these texts is a continuing debate about the nature 
and distribution of power in and around the ‘core executive’ (the Prime 
Minister, Cabinet and Treasury), departmental ministers and their officials, 
and the informal network of interest that cluster around government. The 
terms of this debate are clearly elucidated and discussed in Rhodes and 
Dunleavy (1995). This book also reflects the way the debate is moving on. 
Students are no longer encouraged to assume that governing is a zero-sum 
game, in which fixed quantities of power adhere to specific institutions, to 
be disposed of as their inhibitors think fit - an approach that depended 
heavily on the personalities of key actors to explain continuity and change. 
Martin J. Smith (1999) offers, instead, a structural analysis based on a 
power-dependency theory, in which power is the outcome of processes of 
exchange that are shaped by institutional rules as well as by changing con- 
texts and circumstances. In this analysis, power is relational, shifting and 
contingent. In this way, students are being encouraged to regard the system 
of government as highly dynamic and to perceive all interpretations as pro- 
visional and problematic. 

This kind of approach reflects the strong influence on British public 
administration of that strand in American political science concerned with 
inter-personal, inter-organizational and policy networks. This work 
emphasizes the diffused, compromised and unaccountable nature of 
governmental power. In recent years, the salience of this approach has been 
reinforced by the structural fragmentation of government and challenges 
to public service culture associated with privatization, managerialism and 
Europeanization. It has long been a concern that British government pos- 
sesses insufficient technical, cultural and political resources to steer society 
and economy effectively. Now the anxiety is that government is being 
further ‘hollowed out’. Building on the work of Kooiman (1993) and the 
Dutch ‘Governance Club’ (Kickert, Klijn and Koppenjan 1997), Rhodes 
(1997) has proposed that British government should best be regarded as a 
system of ‘governance’ in which capacity for action has to be created and 
sustained by negotiation with a shifting range of public, private and civil 
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organizations. Authority and accountability are seen as increasingly prob- 
lematic. 

The main counter-interpretation to the governance thesis has been pro- 
vided by a group of scholars at the London School of Economics. They 
regard the managerial agenda as an exercise in political will, one shaped 
primarily by the New Right critique of public bureaucracy (Dowding 1995). 
Using a public choice methodology, they argue, too, that the outcome of 
these reforms, particularly the pattern of financial and public sector 
employment cuts, are best explained by instrumental, self-interested games 
playing by powerful civil servants (Dunleavy 1991). This is the ‘bureau- 
shaping thesis’, which, in contrast to established public choice theory, main- 
tains that public officials are motivated less by the desire to maximize bud- 
gets than to mould their departments into congenial forms. 

These applications of network and public choice theory represent an a- 
typical concern to root empirical studies of change in theorizing about 
government and the state. In general, British academics are more inclined 
to elucidate, interpret and comment, than to explain in strictly theoretical 
or scientific terms. Many see their role as one of scholarly engagement with 
the process of reform; providing a source of enlightenment, critique and 
influence. For example, an important critique situates the New Public Man- 
agement as a political, indeed an ideological, construct, one that serves cer- 
tain sorts of interests rather than others. This view is taken most convinc- 
ingly in Pollitt (1993) in a book that is unfortunately now out of print but 
is too important not to be mentioned here. Clarke and Newman (1997) focus 
on British experience of NPM, which they regard as a specific form of strug- 
gle over the remaking of the state. Other texts expose the incoherence and 
lack of constitutional principle underlying managerial reforms (Jordan 
1994) or focus on the apparent decline of public service values (Barberis 
1996). Other texts, still, engage with ideas for moving public administration 
on from the managerialist agenda, especially in ways that are now finding 
resonance in the New Labour government. There is, for example, renewed 
interest in the possibility of reinventing public services as arenas for active 
citizenship (Ranson and Stewart 1994) and democratic participation (Burns 
et al. 1994). 

Academics in the field of public administration have sought to maintain 
a degree of critical distance from NPM, while engaging with its politics 
and effects. At the same time, of course, programmes in public management 
have formed an increasing tranche of the market for academic progammes 
and texts. How have academics responded to the increasing engagement 
with management among their own customers? The answer is that academ- 
ics from the public administration community have, contributed in several 
different ways that, in general, stop short of whole-hearted engagement 
with hands-on management. First, there has been a proliferation of text 
seeking to contextualize public management, by locating its practitioners and 
their concerns within changes in the wider system of government. Among 
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the most comprehensive and useful of such books are the successive edi- 
tions of David Farnham and Sylvia Horton, Managing the New Public Services 
(1992; 1995; 1996). This book has now been substantially revamped 
(Farnham and Horton 1999) and provides a well-referenced introduction to 
the implications of change both for different services (such as the civil ser- 
vice, local government, the police and the health service) and for different 
functions (such as marketing, IT and human resource management). 
Second, there is a set of texts that engage critically with key agendas in 
the contemporary managerial state, such as competition and marketization 
(Walsh 1995), decentralization (Pollitt et al. 1998) and informatization 
(Bellamy and Taylor 1998). And thirdly, there is a growing set of texts seek- 
ing to reassert and explore the distinctive normative foundation of public 
sector management (for example Lawton 1998). 

This article has focused in the main on studies of public administration 
in general or of central government in particular. This representation is not, 
however, completely fair, neglecting, as it does, the growing interest in 
government beyond Whitehall and Westminster. In particular, the study 
of local government has become much more prominent, mainly because 
governance at the local level has become a problematic element in the Bri- 
tish state. Its powers have been eroded, while its democratic legitimacy has 
become much more fragile. In consequence its profile in the academic world 
has been significantly increased. Many of specific issues are well covered 
in the book series on ‘government beyond the centre’ published by Macmil- 
lan. The flagship of this popular series is undoubtedly the excellent text by 
David Wilson and Chris Game (1999) which deals with local government 
in comprehensive fashion. British students also have access to a wide range 
of competent texts on the specific departments and policy sectors, especially 
health care and the police, while the politics and administration of the Euro- 
pean Community have become a well-established sub-discipline of politics 
in its own right. 
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TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND 





BERNADETTE CONNAUGHTON 


In the late 1990s public administration may be described as an emerging 
discipline in Irish universities. It is the central focus of a small, though 
increasing, number of multi-disciplinary degree programmes which pro- 
vide students with a comprehensive understanding of the extensive role of 
government and the impact of public policies in modern society. 

Until 1998, the only full-time undergraduate degree programme in public 
administration was the BA Public Administration offered at the University 
of Limerick (UL). This degree was initiated in 1978 by the former National 
Institute for Higher Education, Limerick which acquired university status 
in 1989. The first half of the recently revised four-year degree programme 
in the Department of Government and Society, UL, focuses on the principal 
features of Irish public administration. Following a six-month work experi- 
ence placement, typically in the public service, the second part of the pro- 
gramme concentrates on specialist courses in public policy, administration 
and management in a comparative perspective. 

In the past year, three new public administration programmes have been 
introduced in Irish universities. A BA in Public and Social Policy was estab- 
lished at the National University of Ireland (NUD, Galway, in 1998. This is 
a full-time, three-year programme anchored in the Faculty of Humanities 
which offers courses providing a specialized insight into the application of 
public and social policies in Irish and European society. 

The Faculty of Commerce at University of College Cork (UCC) has 
offered public administration as a specialism in its Bachelor of Commerce 
degree since the 1950s. The new Department of Government situated in the 
Faculty of Commerce at UCC will offer a new BSc in Government and 
Public Policy at the beginning of the 1999/2000 academic year. During the 
previous academic year UCC launched a part-time Master of Commerce in 
Public Policy which is aimed at civil and public servants. The MComm. in 
Public Policy utilizes distance learning techniques in the delivery of the 
programme and a core component of the course work is participation in a 
number of ‘virtual seminars’. 

In addition to the universities, public administration is also taught at the 
Institute of Public Administration (IPA) in Dublin which was established 
in 1957. The IPA promotes the further education and specialization of Irish 
civil servants through the provision of a part-time BA in Public Manage- 
ment. 

The recent developments in public administration programmes may be 
attributed to the challenges posed by the changing nature of the public 
sector, including increasing Europeanization, the emergence of new insti- 
tutions involving private and voluntary sectors and the need for greater 
professional ability in a changing environment. 
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Approaches to teaching public administration in Ireland 

Although the structure and specific content of courses varies between the 
different universities, it may be suggested that teaching public adminis- 
tration in Ireland may be broadly divided into courses on the institutional 
aspects and the organization of Irish public administration, concepts / public 
policy processes and European/comparative studies of public adminis- 
tration systems and public policies. 

It is possible to identify a ‘common denominator’ in relation to the litera- 
ture used to introduce students to public administration in Irish univer- 
sities. However, it must be noted that a large number of additional books 
are used in basic PA syllabuses and teaching comparative studies is, in 
particular, supplemented by using numerous articles, journals and the 
internet. This review will take the approach of commenting briefly on the 
main textbooks used in teaching Irish public administration, concepts and 
public policy processes and European/comparative public administration. 


Courses and textbooks 

Irish public administration 

In Cork, Galway and Limerick, public administration programmes include 
a number of courses on the main features of Irish public administration 
which analyse and explore the context, role and functions of the civil and 
public service, local government and para-governmental organizations 
within the context of the overall politico-administrative system. 

One of the main books which serves to introduce Irish students to the 
development of Irish public administration is Sean Dooney and John 
O’Toole’s Irish Government Today (1992, 1998). The second edition presents 
an updated and comprehensive overview of the machinery of Irish govern- 
ment. In this book, Dooney and O’Toole present a detailed framework of 
the functions, management and structures of institutions and the civil ser- 
vice as opposed to a ‘problem-oriented’ analysis of the main challenges 
facing Irish public administration. However, the revised edition addresses 
the principal reforms of the civil service and changes in the Irish system 
since 1994, including the impact of New Public Management approaches, 
which constitute a significant portion of the syllabus in courses taught in 
this area. 

The other key textbooks for students studying Irish public administration 
are Basil Chubb’s The Government and Politics of Ireland (1970, 1982, 1992) 
and Politics in the Republic of Ireland (1992, 1993, 1999) edited by John Coak- 
ley and Michael Gallagher. Basil Chubb’s study of Irish politics is heralded 
as the ‘. . . secular equivalent of an Irish political bible’. Of particular interest 
to students of public administration is the second half of Professor Chubb’s 
seventeen chapter book which addresses public policy making, the role of 
civil servants, central administration, state-sponsored bodies and local 
government. 

Politics in the Republic of Ireland is the collective product of the Political 
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Studies Association of Ireland and was first published in 1992 in response 
to the perceived teaching needs of political scientists working in Irish uni- 
versities. It has become the standard textbook used for the teaching of Irish 
politics and contains fourteen chapters written by the specialists on the 
various aspects of the Irish political system. Politics in the Republic of Ireland 
explains, analyses and interprets the background and processes of Irish 
government. The chapters do not address the civil service, local government 
system or policy-making structures in significant detail but the book is also 
used extensively in teaching public administration courses at undergrad- 
uate level. It may be noted that the three main textbooks cited all present 
an empirical analysis of the Irish administrative system and do not include 
a theoretical perspective or distinctive case studies. 

An area which is beginning to be addressed in elements of courses on the 
European Union within public administration programmes is the impact of 
the EU on the national administration. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that knowledge of the EU and its decision-making process is also part of 
the basic operation of Irish public administration. Both Dooney and 
O’Toole’s text Irish Government Today and Chubb’s The Government and Poli- 
tics of Ireland contain chapters on the EU dimension of Irish government 
and management of EU business. 


Concepts/processes 

Courses on concepts and public policy processes are developing as part 
of the public administration curriculum and all programmes contain some 
courses which introduce students to the main ideas and developments in 
the field. Public Management and Administration by Owen Hughes (1994, 
1998) is the core textbook used to introduce students to public adminis- 
tration and its intellectual roots. It discusses the development of the tra- 
ditional model based on the rigid, hierarchical, bureaucratic form of public 
administration and the ‘paradigm shift’ in the late twentieth century to 
managerialism and New Public Management (NPM). The impact and 
assessment of the principles of NPM are assessed in Hughes’ comparison 
of the latter with the traditional model of public administration within the 
context of international developments. 

The other main textbook used in courses focusing on theoretical perspec- 
tives of the public policy process is Public Policy (1996) by Wayne Parsons. 
The book is divided into four parts and introduces the various frameworks 
and approaches which may be employed to analyse policy problems and 
policy processes. It provides a comprehensive review of the literature on 
public policy and serves as the principal reference on courses analysing the 
policy process. 


European/comparative public administration 
The European and comparative dimension of public administration teach- 


ing is well developed at the University of Limerick with established courses 
on the BA Public Administration programme addressing civil service sys- 
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tems, local and regional government and the reform of public policy struc- 
tures and processes in a comparative and European perspective. The new 
programmes at NUI Galway and UCC have also introduced a strong com- 
parative component to studies in public policy and public management 
in Europe. 

At the University of Limerick the curriculum of three out of the seven 
core public administration courses concentrate on public administration in 
other European/OECD states and issues beyond the national administrat- 
ive system. There is no definitive textbook for such courses and insofar as 
a ‘main’ book may be identified, Innovations in Public Management: Perspec- 
tives from East and West Europe (1998) edited by Tony Verheijen and David 
Coombes is a prominent book used in teaching. 

Innovations in Public Management is composed of fifteen chapters which 
address the principal theories of administrative reform and country case 
studies of several Central and Eastern European and OECD states. The book 
supplements teaching on models of public administration and public man- 
agement approaches in the OECD states. The chapters on the OECD coun- 
tries do not concentrate on detailed descriptions of the structure of public 
administration or the civil service system in the countries selected but on 
evaluating the main initiatives in public management reform. The material 
on Bulgaria, Hungary and Slovakia constitutes the main source of literature 
for students studying public administration in Central and Eastern Europe. 
The chapters on these countries outline both the organization of public 
administration and the impact of the reform process. The key question 
posed by the authors is whether public management reforms as applied in 
OECD countries are relevant in the establishment of new forms of public 
management in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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REGIONALISM: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


MARTIN RHODES 


There has been an explosion of interest in regions and subnational politics 
and political economy in Europe in recent years and a spate of publications 
to match. The ‘rediscovery’ of the region can be explained both by the 
decentralization trend evident in many European countries and the growth 
of inquiry into the transformation of the state in an era of economic inte- 
gration and globalization. The complexity of the phenomenon of 
‘regionalization’ has attracted the attention of many disciplines, bringing 
together in the most interesting analyses a combination of political, econ- 
omic and geographic perspectives. At the same time, there has been a great 
deal of myth making, propagated by policy makers with a political stake 
in raising the salience of the region as well as by academics engaged in the 
‘region’ as an intellectual project. As Le Galés and Lequesne point out in 
their introduction, ‘the study of regions and regionalism in Europe is 
undoubtedly a boom industry today. It is both an intellectual and political 
fashion to suggest that we are moving towards a “Europe of the Regions”. 
One of the principal virtues of these three books is that they approach the 
subject with a healthy degree of scepticism towards the claims of the ‘region 
industry’. They provide — with varying degrees of success — dispassionate 
and level-headed analyses of the character of regions as a level of govern- 
ment and their wider relationship with Europeanization and economic 
change. 

Reflecting the multi-faceted nature of the regional phenomenon, Regions 
in Europe brings together political scientists, economists and sociologists as 
well as specialists on international relations and cities. They combine to 
produce a wealth of analysis as well as contributing material to the editor’s 
debunking of the regional ‘myth’, arguing, in their own words, that, all in 
all, ‘European regions seem to be rather minor political actors in European 
governance’. The first part of the book covers what the editors call ‘trans- 
versal’ issues, with Michael Keating and Marie-Cloud Smouts enquiring 
into the nature of regional government, Vincent Wright and Andy Smith 
considering the impact of Europeanization (the latter via an analysis of the 
structural funds) and Evelyne Ritaine and Mick Dunford examining, 
respectively, the political and economic performance of regions. The second 
part of the book contains seven case studies - Germany (Arthur Benz), The 
Netherlands (Theo Toonen), Italy (Arnaldo Bagnasco and Marco Oberti), 
Spain (William Genieys), France (Richard Balme), Belgium (Stefaan De 
Rynck), and Britain john Mawson). In his conclusion, Patrick Le Galés 
reinforces his argument that there has been a ‘decline of causes that logi- 
cally converge to reinforce regions’ (p. 267). As in his chapter in Regions in 
Europe, Michael Keating’s own study, ‘The New Regionalism in Western 
Europe’, is slightly more upbeat on the importance of European regions in 
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the current era than Le Galés and Lequesne. While they argue that ‘in the 
face of fragmentation, regions continue to appear as a level of co-ordination 
or regulation of multiple actors and networks ... [but]... that they do not 
often succeed’ (pp. 266-7), Keating concludes his wide-ranging study of the 
politics and political economy of regionalism by strongly maintaining that 
‘regions matter because they have become a key level in functional trans- 
formation, notably as a nexus of dependencies’ (p. 185). But he is at one 
with Le Galés in opposing the simplistic view that the rise of regions is 
overturning the European state system. Where the editor of Regionen in 
Europa — a collection of the same country studies (including some of the 
same authors) as Regions in Europe, minus France — stands on this general 
issue is unclear, since he fails to provide either an introduction or con- 
clusion. However, we get a similarly cautious appraisal of developments 
from the various contributions (which all focus on the same range of policy 
areas — economic, culture, education and environment) as well as from the 
general overview chapter by Cesare Onestini, even if, once again, the tone 
on regional ‘empowerment’ via pan-European co-operation is more upbeat 
than that of the regionalist ‘heretic’ Le Galés. The rather awkward and 
unexplained inclusion of a chapter by Volker Schmidt provides a socio- 
economic analysis of Europe’s regions accompanied by a huge quantity 
of statistics. 

Where does all of this academic endeavour leave us? Addressing the 
three books in reverse order, the least valuable — at least at the level of 
comparative and theoretical insights — is the Hesse collection which is much 
closer to traditional political studies of regions and sub-national govern- 
ment than the other two in its rather predictable and unimaginative 
approach. It is also a rather odd compilation of German and English contri- 
butions. Some of the chapters plod rather tediously through their descrip- 
tions of regional policy, while others, against the odds, impart a little more 
flair to the exercise. Nevertheless, many of these case studies are useful in 
their own right. Particularly worthwhile chapters are those on the Nether- 
lands (by Mariétte Glim and Theo Toonen) and Belgium (Linda Wouters 
and Stefaan De Rinck). However, in the absence of a general introduction, 
we are left wondering what exactly they are case studies of. Gradually it 
becomes clear that the focus is on the relative importance of regions as 
levels of independent policy making. The problem always encountered by 
collections of this kind is precisely that pointed to in the Le Galés /Lequesne 
and Keating volumes: that the term ‘region’, or investigation of the ‘regional 
level’ may be less than useful given that Britain doesn’t have regions, the 
Dutch equivalent are much less important than municipal government, and 
the Belgian regions, German Lander and Spanish Autonomous Communi- 
ties all enjoy roles which are constitutionally empowered, rather than the 
product of general pan-European trends. Given that, as Onestini notes, 
‘there is no definition of ‘regions’ or ‘regional government’ which can be 
applied to all — or to a majority of member states’ (p. 196), one wonders 
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what the basis for real comparison can be. Or whether it even makes sense 
to talk of common trends, even if a case can be made for the view that 
‘territorial reorganisation is endemic in Europe’. 

If the value of Regionen in Europa lies mainly in the empirical material of 
its case studies, the contribution of Keating lies in its breadth of perspective, 
providing a thorough and thoughtful set of reflections on the nature of 
the territorial politics and the state in western Europe. In his very elegant 
introduction, the author presents the reader with a ‘Cook’s tour’ of various 
attempts to understand the changing significance of territory, from nine- 
teenth century sciological accounts of modernization through to the French 
annalistes, the shift-share analysis of economists and the path-dependency 
accounts of Todd and Putnam, before introducing his own idea of regions 
as ‘social constructions within territorial boundaries’. Chapter two demon- 
strates the dynamic nature of the relationship between states and regions 
in the process of state formation and consolidation, while chapter three 
examines how the region figured in the post-war transformation of Euro- 
pean ‘warfare’ states into welfare states in which regions became part of a 
broader and contested politics of redistribution. If Keynesianism and the. 
expansion of the welfare state permitted elaborate institutional compro- 
mises over tensions between regionalization as state policy and regionalism 
as a movement from below, from the late 1980s, the context and content of 
territorial politics and policy has been transformed. Chapter 4 considers 
how the contemporary processes of change affecting the state — its pen- 
etration by the market and international regimes — is also generating new 
forms of regionalism and new regional actors. This is where Keating inno- 
vates most effectively in confronting the issue left open by the Hesse collec- 
tion: how to make sense of the incredibly disparate nature of territorial 
units so often abusively referred to as ‘regions’. As Perry Anderson, whom 
Keating cites (p. 79), has argued ‘From the outset, the term was highly inde- 
terminate — floating between the specifically territorial and the generically 
sectoral, and lending itself to any number of metaphorical applications and 
extensions’. Keating confronts this problem by conceptualizing regions as 
simultaneously functional, political and social spaces, in which institutions, 
practices and relationships sometimes constitute a distinct civil society and 
which may, in certain cases, become purposive actors, ‘able to articulate 
and pursue a common interest in the state and global systems’ (p. 79). 

Subsequent chapters explore the varying degrees of political capacity and 
economic capacity for purposive action in a changing Europe, including a 
very useful section on the ‘new paradigm’ of regional development policies 
which has received so much attention from political economists and geogra- 
phers in recent years. I particularly appreciated Keating’s attempts to tease 
out the notion of ‘culture’ which he argues ‘should not be seen in an essen- 
tialist or reductionist manner, as something which is inherent to a society 
or which condemns it to a ‘path-dependency’, but as something which is 
continually being created or recreated’. In the end, apparently sophisticated 
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analyses of regional development such as those of Putnam, which develops 
the notions of ‘civic culture’ and ‘social capital’ suffer precisely from this 
path-dependent assumption. Nevertheless, I’m not entirely convinced by 
Keating’s attempt to resurrect and fortify the concept. ‘Cultural traits and 
practices’ in Keating’s analysis still need to be explained by reference to 
other characteristics such as language, identity and a capacity for social 
communication and co-operation, suggesting that ‘culture’ remains an 
imprecise catch-all term to be explained, rather than an explanatory tool in 
itself. In a final chapter, the complex issue of European integration and its 
territorial implications are confronted, and understood in terms of a fluid 
process of ‘interpenetration of territorial policy spaces, as Europe is increas- 
ingly regionalized, regions are Europeanized and the state is both 
regionalized and Europeanized’ (p. 183). As Keating also argues in his con- 
tribution to the Le Galés/Lequesne collection, within this context 
‘regionalism is a complex phenomenon which cannot be reduced to the 
notion of a ‘level’ in the new territorial hierarchy’ (Regions in Europe, p. 28). 
The author concludes his book with a restatement of his central theme that 
‘the old systems of territorial accommodation based on the nation-state 
have been eroded by social and economic change, more dramatically in 
some states than in others, and new systems are slowly emerging’ (p. 187). 
Even though the ‘new regionalism’ remains a highly diverse and uneven 
phenomenon, given ‘the huge disparity in the size, constitutional status and 
social reality of regions’, what we are now seeing, according to Keating, is 
the constitution of a differentiated political order with a variable geometry 
characterized by states more akin to those of ‘pre-modern Europe than the 
uniform nation state inherited from the nineteenth century’ (p. 188). 

The differences between Keating and Le Galés and Legesne (or rather Le 
Gales, since the strongest interpretations are left to his own conclusion) are 
subtle but worth noting as an entry point into their book. As Le Galés 
states (p. 264), 


...a small number of regions (and cities) are on their way to becoming 
collective political actors in European governance and this undoubtedly 
merits our attention in the future. In a different way from Keating in his 
chapter and other authors [...] suggest (sic), European regions are not 
often involved in this process. At best, and this is one of the main con- 
clusions of this work, European regions become rather weakly organized 
passageways for all kinds of networks and they constitute one of the political 
forums of governance and one of the many possible areas for mobilis- 
ation (my emphasis). 

If there are purposive actors at work in preparing for European governance 

at a sub-national level, according Le Galés it is cities rather than regions 

which, apart from the German Länder and Spanish Autonomous Com- 


munities, cannot be conceived as ‘governance actors’. Regions are rather 
‘functional spaces (either for the state or the European Union) for some 
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policies’ (p. 264). In understanding the new character of what Le Gales calls 
‘polycentric governance’, regions will be relatively minor league influences 
compared with the multiple actors and networks which sometimes utilize 
the regional arena for their own ends. Whereas Keating argues that the new 
regionalism is central to understanding the emerging Euro-polity, Le Galés 
displaces it, stressing that the causes that logically converged to reinforce 
regions in the past — above all the national top-down, bottom-up dynamics 
that sustained the regionalization movement of the 1970s — have declined, 
‘partially dissolved due to the effects of globalisation and European inte- 
gration, as well as the unstable reorganisation of inter-governmental 
relations’ (p. 264). 

This conclusion is drawn out of a discussion which puts Le Galés in a 
situation of interesting and stimulating tension with other contributors to 
their book. First, he clearly takes the side of Smarts who argues that the 
region “is only one among other areas for mobilisation. It is part of a flexible 
functional regulatory mode which is now becoming common throughout 
the world’ (p. 38). One suspects that, like the editors, Smarts would repudi- 
ate the very idea of a ‘new regionalism’ in Europe. So, probably, would 
Wright who argues that ‘we are increasingly confronted with a mosaic, 
almost a kaleidoscope: differentiated and shifting games are taking place 
[.. .] territorial politics is characterised less by clarification than by height- 
ened complexity and obfuscation’ (p. 47). Yet Le Galés also takes issue with 
this interpretation, for he sees the world quite differently, as one in which 
the game is far from being open and is rather structured by the dynamics 
of state control, social closure and organized networks of power. This is 
illustrated by Smith’s analysis of the implementation of the structural funds 
in France, the UK and Spain and Ritaine’s analysis of southern Europe. 
Whereas Smith shows how the structural funds introduce a new ‘legitimate 
order of powers’ which do necessarily facilitate local governance, Ritaine 
shows how regions are part and parcel of a larger reality of power relations 
in which the weakness of state construction and sociological and territorial 
fragmentation loom large. Benz illustrates how well ordered and structured 
is the German system of regions which, contrary to the Wright thesis, is 
highly resistant to transformation or growing disorder because of the 
supremacy of interlocking regional élites. 

Central to the Le Galès thesis is the argument that although competition 
between institutions and levels of government work in favour of a redistri- 
bution of resources within a polycentric European power structure at vari- 
ous levels, the level least likely to be strengthened by this process is the 
region. Such competition rules out the emergence of a stable tier or regional 
government in many countries, as illustrated in the case studies of the 
Netherlands where the provincial administrations and powerful munici- 
palities reign supreme (Toonen), Italy where ‘the region as a place of plan- 
ning and organization of Italian society remains to be built’ (Bagnasco and 
Oberti), France where decentralization reform has led ‘less to the consti- 
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tution of a regional government than [...] the establishment of a regional 
space of interdependence and collective action’ (Balme) and the UK where 
there is an ‘ongoing tension between national uniformity and local choice 
and diversity’ (Mawson). Moreover, the complex regulatory networks that 
increasingly characterize European economies criss-cross regions and can 
only be harnessed and exploited to their advantage if they enjoy special 
powers. But again, such regions are few and far between — only those of 
Spain (Genieys), Germany (Benz) and perhaps Belgium (De Rynck) fit this 
category. Elsewhere, as Le Galés emphasizes, regions are often trumped in 
this game by other sub-national actors. 

Le Gales and the other contributors to this book are surely correct to 
emphasize the broader and structured power game of which sub-national 
politics is just a part. The conclusion by Le Galés is a masterpiece of syn- 
thesis and studded with new ideas and insights. Keating writes with the 
greater assurance of a more experienced scholar, but Le Galés wants to 
challenge all of our assumptions and positively delights in the mix of 
empirical and theoretical reflections he conjures up before us. Together, Le 
Galés/Lequesne and Keating represent the state of the art in this area, and 
their contributions should be read alongside the equally dynamic work of 
a new generation of regional geographers and political economists. Both 
books reveal the utility of a broad, imaginative and cross-disciplinary 
approach, for, contrary to the preoccupations of an older breed of scholar, 
subnational politics and government cannot be divorced from wider social 
and economic phenomena. Once the preserve of a particularly dull variety 
of public administration studies (the shadow of which falls over the Hesse 
collection), these two books show how fascinating territorial politics can be. 
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SHRINKING THE STATE. THE POLITICAL UNDERPINNINGS OF 
PRIVATIZATION 


Harvey Feigenbaum, Jeffrey Henig and Chris Hamnett 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 182 pp. £11.95 (paper) 


Harvey Feigenbaum, Jeffrey Henig and Chris Hamnett offer a political assessment of the priva- 
tization campaigns conducted in the United Kingdom, the United States and France. According 
to the authors, this perspective has not been adequately explored for three basic reasons. 

First of all, privatization represents the unthinkable from the standpoint of public admunis- 
tration theory. The authors aptly point out how an entre theory calling for enhanced state 
power was built in order to justify the seemingly unavoidable growth in public spending, in 
public regulation and ın the redistmbution of wealth ever since the Great Depression. Next, 
the authors demonstrate that the number of ‘ad hoc’ explanations for privatization actvity, 
which for the most part invoke administrative or economic tenets, has mushroomed This 
tendency finds its roots in the contrast generated between the rules of good management on 
the one hand and the rejection of bureaucratic capture on the other. Lastly, the authors high- 
light the uniqueness of a movement that is both universal in its premises and its evolution 
and yet specific in each application, whether it be to a country, a context or a set of economic 
conditions. The movement's all-encompassing nature lays the groundwork for economists in 
their assessment of government ‘failures’. However, the difference in rationale, procedures, 
objectives and timetables behind each privatization scheme would suggest the converse for 
both historically and culturally based arguments. 

The first accolade to be awarded to the authors therefore pertains to the consistency of 
their orientation with respect to a wide variety of practices combined under the banner of 
‘privatization’ as well as to their effective utilization of the elements of political analysis The 
link between a strict interpretation of privatization, i.e. the market transaction of a public 
entity, and the externalization of a funchon heretofore performed by a public entity in favour 
of a private concern (for example food services, application of user fees, vouchers) could seem 
rather tenuous Yet, in each one of these cases, the state’s presence 1s being withdrawn, the 
sphere of public influence is contracting, non-commercial arguments are losing ground, and 
greater legitimacy is being won by those who boldly characterize these tendencies as a para- 
digm shift of public action. 

The second accolade 1s deserved for their finding, based on the comparative survey conduc- 
ted and in particular its American and British components, that the privatizatons carried out 
have not conformed with the sequence espoused by the ultra-conservatives which consists of, 
first, the creation of a new school of thought based on theories coming out of places like Mont 
Pélerin and Chicago, second, the emergence of political mavericks along the lines of a Thatcher 
or Reagan who break with the traditional Keynesian dogma supported by their respective 
parties to impose a radical privatization-based doctrine; and third, an unwavering implemen- 
tation of this strategy. The authors in essence demonstrate that while both Thatcher and 
Reagan alike believed in economic revitalization via a strong monetary policy, supply-side 
economics and tax breaks, only once their programmes had been enacted did they actually 
discover the potential offered by privatization, and then start to theorize on its use and extend 
its range of application to reach the status of cornerstone to the new political order, a transition 
from a ‘pragmatic’ privatization to a ‘structural’ privatization 

The authors’ third accolade concerns their insistence on raising the issue of determinants, 
once the three types of privatization ideals —- pragmatic, tactical and structural — had been 
defined and once the practices ilustrating these three types of ideals, along with the pre- 
requisites for making the transition from one type to the next, had been specified. Emphasis 
is placed on the extent to which privatization initiatives have been influenced by special 
interest groups and on the benefit to certain groups over others. From this standpoint, no 
substantial level of privatization is possible without weakening the coalitions which had 
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been benefiting from redistribution policies. Furthermore, when an independent regulatory 
body is created for telecommunications, electricity distribution or other public utilities, the 
sphere of public intervention gets shifted but does not disappear entirely. Moreover, the 
authors demonstrate that the privatization of a monopoly in no way contributes to improving 
market efficiency, but instead constitutes nothing more than a simple transfer of the mon- 
opoly’s profit. 

The following conclusions can thus be drawn: (1) neither the state’s growth in power during 
the pre-privatization phase, nor its current contraction, represents a definitive trend; (2) the 
impetus to privatize results more from an ex-post facto rationalization than from any kind of 
theory-inspired change which has been seriously thought out and methodically implemented; 
(3) ‘structural’ privatizahon encounters certain difficulties and generates an antagonistic and 
potentially threatening response which, over the long run, proves to be a liability for govern- 
ments relying on this technique, as reflected in the first signs of a slowdown, especially in the 
United Kingdom; (4) the path chosen by each country remains very specific and always illus- 
trates an original configuration of ideas, interests and institutions; and (5) in all, only the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand actually implemented the structural type of privatization 
(and then went on to experience a series of hurdles which have already been well 
documented). 

This work, as a whole, is striking by the volume and completeness of the data presented, 
the finesse of its analyses, and the level of precaution taken in the summaries provided. From 
this standpoint, Shrinking the State is to be recommended, even if only to step beyond the 
topic’s prevailing simplistc notions. Privatizations, it turns out, are based neither on a singular 
‘rationality’ fostered by actors reaching into a bag of tools to improve public-sector manage- 
ment, nor on a singular doctrine forwarded by coalitions of private interest groups, nor on 
the autonomous power of ideas. The analysis of a political snapshot of privatizations proves 
most revealing. And yet, as a result of thus concern for ensuring precision along with a solid 
footing for their arguments, the impression is sometimes given that the authors shy away 
from drawing the obvious conclusions. 

Let’s take the example of French privatizations. What are the authors telling us? French 
privatizations would have, for the most part, consisted of a transfer of public assets to benefit 

a private sector which is often guided by the political cronies of the power base elected in 
1986. This privatization phase could be qualified as ‘tactical’ in that it was aimed at creating 
a difference in political rhetoric; it would then enter into a ‘pragmatic’ phase. Had this book 
been written at a later point in time, the authors would have most certainly witnessed the 
confirmation of their thesis on pragmatism in the actions undertaken by the current Socialist 
admumustration. The problem raised by this analysis is threefold. First, a high degree of pragma- 
tism could lead to a qualitatively different phenomenon. France’s current Socialist adminis- 
tration will have proceeded with more privatizations than all of the previous Conservative 
administratons combined. Second, in following the approach developed by the authors, it 
becomes clear that privatization does not concern the simple transfer of public assets into 
private hands, but rather management methods, externalization, ‘user fees’, etc. This obser- 
vation suggests that even a country like France with a strong state-driven tradition and which 
is constantly championing the virtues of ‘public service’ relies to a heavier extent on these 
techniques, as exhibited by the major reform introduced ın ‘military procurement’ procedures, 
by the toll structure applied to the nation’s motorway network, or by the increasing popularity 
of outsourcing on the part of public agencies. Third, with respect to the ideas being promoted, 
the seriousness of the ideological crisis gripping socialism, the Colbert school or, more simply, 
the notion of public intervention altogether is undeniable. The current hegemony enjoyed by 
the backers of liberalism, the weakening of redistribution-oriented coalitions and the gradual 
contraction of the public sector all pose problems, and drawing merely a comparative con- 
clusion is not sufficient. 

The authors have provided us with a guide for considering that the state has reached the 
age of globalization. It goes without saying that this state has not been mechanically sentenced 
to contraction. The scope of its lawmaking and wealth redistribution missions, as well as the 
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transfer of oversight authority to regulatory bodies, testifies to its lasting resistance. At the 
same time however, a kind of commercial rationale has been taking hold and has reached the 
very heart of the state; moreover, it cannot be denied that the various forms of privatization, 
be they pragmatic, tactical or structural, all reflect a weakenmg both in the legitimacy of public 
intervention and in the coalitions for redistributing wealth. 


Elie Cohen 
Centre d'Etude de la Vie Politique Française, Paris 


PUBLIC POLICY INSTRUMENTS. EVALUATING THE TOOLS OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


B. Guy Peters and Frans K.M. van Nispen (eds.) 
Edward Elgar, 1998. 247 pp. £55.00 


CARROTS, STICKS AND SERMONS. POLICY INSTRUMENTS AND 
THEIR EVALUATION 


Marie-Louise Bemelmans-Videc, Ray C. Rist and Evert Vedung (eds.) 
Transaction Publishers, 1998. 281 pp. £30.50 


These anthologies share the subject of the theoretical power of the policy instrument approach 
and its efficiency towards the empirical analysis of the policy process. Both books contain 
contributions from professors ın public policy and experts in public administration, especially 
from North America and The Netherlands 

The chapters in the first and the last part of Public Policy Instruments document the develop- 
ment of instrument study, and work on the central theoretical assumptions of the different 
school of thoughts within the policy instrument approach The central problem with so-called 
‘classical’ and ‘refined instrumentalism’ 1s that there is no systematic theory of policy instru- 
ments (Baakman), and at its core it is a mere metaphor (van Nispen/Ringeling). This metaphor 
leads to wrong assumptions about the characteristics of the policy process, for example that 
instruments can be clearly separated from goals, that optimization is the one and only reason 
for the selection of instruments, and that instruments are neutral means without political 
character (1bid) The central goals of the instrumentalistic approach implied by this metaphor 
cannot be achieved. This also applies to an exclusive typology, based on the intrinsic attributes 
of a small number of instruments, as for a universal theory of instrument effects Both fail as 
a result of the context’s dependency on the effect of policy instruments. 

In view of the serious problems faced by these variants of instrumentalism, there is an 
obvious trend towards more progressive approaches which finally leave the narrow instru- 
mental perspective behind. Essential to Bagchus’ ‘institutional’ approach is the concept of ‘pol- 
icy community’; this means a policy network characterized by specific values, morals and 
paradigms. It is in this connection, that mstruments are understood to be a part of a cognitive 
‘instruments paradigm’ (‘a framework of ideas, routines and values shared by the members 
of a policy community’, p. 56). According to this instrument paradigm, the selection criterion 
‘goal attainment’ 1s replaced by the ‘appropriateness’ of the instrument. Appropriateness refers 
to the continuation of the social relationships within the policy community: ‘choice is replaced 
by obligation.’ (p. 66) The ‘constitutivist school’ of instrument study (Linder/Peters) also 
emphasizes the role of cognition, meaning, and socially constructed practice, for the policy 
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process within a policy community. Instrument selection appears as ‘an intellectual process 
of constructing a reality and then attempting to work within it’ (p. 45). 

Baakman uses the concept of ‘instruments paradigm’ in attempting to explain the unbroken 
popularity of instrumentalism. In his witty contribution Baakman develops the thesis that 
there is, in fact, no systematic theory of policy tools at all. Scientific terms such as ‘policy 
tools’, ‘goals’ and ‘instrument’ now form an essential part of the professional language spoken 
by members of public administration. The language of policy tools creates a ‘retouched image 
of the policy process’ (p. 201), which is ‘highly functional for the personal well-being of all 
persons involved’ (ibid). Public administration ‘has come to speak the language of policy analy- 
sis’ (ibid), using it for its own aims. 

The chapters in part II and IJI deal with the choice of instruments in policy networks, on 
condition of the context-specific ‘appropriateness of the instrument’. De Bruijn ten Heuvelhof 
examine the possibilities of successful governing, as a result of the specific nature of policy 
networks They distinguish between three levels of governance: in operational governance, 
the instrument is chosen solely on the basis of the agreement between the instrument's charac- 
teristics and the context; ın tactical governance ‘the administrator forms a perception of the 
network, and subsequently attempts to use his instruments in a “smart” manner to exploit 
the characteristics of the network’ (p. 73); whereas strategical governance's aim is a change of 
the structural characteristics of the network as such. Kraan shows that what one understands 
as an ‘appropriate instrument’, changes relative to the interests of the actors mvolved. He 
distinguishes between three types of interests: the welfare-theoretical based interest in alloc- 
ative efficiency, the interest of politicians in discruminatory fiscal benefits, and the interest of 
agency administrators in the agency budget Through the example of various combinations 
of instrument choice, Kraan shows that depending on interest type, various instruments are 
given preference. 

Bressers examines the question, of ‘how the choice of instruments is influenced by the charac- 
teristics of the network of actors involved in a policy problem’ (p. 86). His central assumption 
is: ‘the more an instrument's characteristics help to maintain the existing characteristics of the 
network, the more likely it is to be selected during the policy formation process’ (p. 89). Bres- 
sers combines characteristics of policy instruments with two network characteristics: the 
degree of interconnectedness (the intensity of interaction within the network), and the degree 
of cohesion (the sympathy of the actors in the network for one another’s objectives) As one 
of his conclusions states, regulations will often be chosen in policy networks with both weak 
interconnectedness, and weak cohesion. Woodside, finally, focuses on two characteristics of 
policy instruments: acceptability and visibility. Acceptability is related to the degree of 
coercion and to the relative intrusiveness of the instrument, while visibility refers ‘to the extent 
to which the use of a policy instrument can be readily documented and thus readily under- 
stood by the public’ (p. 169). As the authorities seldom use sufficient scrutiny with regard to 
the less visible instruments (for example tax expenditures), this lack of visibility makes a policy 
instrument more acceptable to its clientele. Woodside illustrates his concept with an example 
of two case studies on US-Canada trade conflicts In both studies the visibility and acceptability 
of the policy instruments chosen, ‘retaliation’ and ‘border measures’, were changed as a result 
of the conflict. 

The second book, Carrots, Sticks and Sermons, offers ‘insights into the process of policy instru- 
ment choice and the role assigned to, and actually played by evaluation in this process’ 
(p. 249). The book combines theoretical reflections on typologies of policy instruments with 
different ways of ‘instrument packaging’, using empirical case studies of instrument choice 
and evaluation in different countries. From Peters/van Nispen’s point of view, the theoretical 
position of this book can be labeled as ‘refined instrumentalism.’ Owing to the interests in 
different ‘policy styles in nation and sector’ (p. 271), this anthology can be counted among the 
literature of comparative public policy 

The typology of instruments developed by Vedung relies on the discrimination of different 
resources government can use for interventions into society. Aiming at a small number of 
basic instrument types, Vedung offers the trifold scheme of regulations (‘stick’), economic 
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means (‘carrot’) and information (‘sermon’). A second dimension underlying this typology is 
the ‘authoritative force’, or the degree of constraint intended by the policymakers: ‘regulation 
18 thought to be more constraining than economic means, and economic means more constrain- 
ing than mformation’ (p.51) Concerning the use of policy instruments, Vedung states that 
the packaging of instruments is a widely used strategy: ‘in vertical packaging, one policy 
instrument is used to promote or restrain another. Honzontal packaging implies the use of two 
or more instruments for the same purpose’ (p. 52) A third type of packaging is chronological 
sequencing. Over time, a policy problem can be tackled by tools of increasing strength. First, 
by the provision of information; second, by the application of selective incentives; and lastly, 
by the establishment of rules and regulations. 

The ensuing chapters deal with the specific attributes of these three instruments concerning 
the specific criteria of choice and the characteristics of each instrument type. In this connection, 
theoretical reflections are linked with practical experiences within public policy and adminis- 
tration in different countries. Using a Canadian example, Lemaire shows that regulation 1s 
chosen when a government wants to give a signal of strong action (as ın such policy fields 
as health and safety in the workplace), supporting his thesis that ‘the nature of the issue 
and the institutional context largely determine the policy context in which particular policy 
instruments are acceptable and possible’ (p. 61). Lemaire also gives an interesting example of 
vertical ınstrument packaging: in 1992, the Canadian government started a regulatory policy 
which directs federal departments on how and when to use regulation Thus ‘regulation of 
regulation’ intends to improve the effective use of the regulation instrument. 

In a chapter on subsidies, Leeuw offers astounding glimpses into the Dutch evaluation prac- 
tice. A survey conducted by the Dutch National Audit showed that for all 722 subsidy pro- 
grammes during the fiscal year 1986, no valid information on implementation costs was avail- 
able, for 80 per cent of 281 subsidies no evaluation criteria were formulated before they were 
enacted, and that only 40 programmes were covered by ex-ante and ex-post evaluations 
Vedung/van der Doelen analyse information programmes (such as brochures, pamphlets, 
fliers), considered to be the ‘softest and most lenient’ instrument, as they lack any element of 
obligation or material reward. Information programmes only work when the (latent or 
manifest) private interests of the target group coincide with the public interest. In case of a 
conflict between private interest and public interest however, the use of stronger policy instru- 
ments seems to be required 

The give-and-take-strategy recommended by van der Doelen, implies the horizontal packag- 
ing of stimulative and repressive modes of the same policy instrument. The stimulating modes 
of the three policy instruments (information programmes, subsidies, and convenants) promote 
political support and the legitrmacy of behaviour but fail to cause an actual change in the target 
group’s behaviour. The repressive modes (propaganda, levies, and prohibitions) contribute to 
the change of behaviour and therefore to the realization of the goals of a policy. A strong 
repressive policy, however, arouses public resistance and causes implementation problems. 
Only a mix of stimulating and repressive instruments within comprehensive policies seems 
to be successful. 

Some of the case studies ın the second part of the book deal with special variants of economic 
instruments, such as contracting-out in Canadian and American foster care programmes 
(Hudson et al.), government-sponsored enterprises as credit allocation tools ın private capital 
markets (DeMarco/Rist), or the specific characteristics of the privatization of Korea’s public 
enterprises (Lee). Other studies (Arentsen, Vedung/van der Doelen) compare national policy 
styles in radiation protection policy within Britain, Belgium and The Netherlands, and energy 
conservation policy in Sweden and The Netherlands. Both cases confirm the hypothesis that 
policy style (a government's approach to problem solving and its relationship to other actors 
in the policy process) seems to be determined by the organizational structure of the policy 
area and the special attributes of the policy problem. 

If one compares the two books, the Peters/van Nispen’s anthology contains more of the 
progressive theoretical concepts, with particular consideration given to cognitive maps, as well 
as network specific attitudes and values. Through the consideration of such aspects as instru- 
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ment packaging, the influence of the implementing organizations and the multi-level charac- 
teristics of instrument evaluation, Carrots, Sticks and Sermons drafts a far more complex policy 
process picture than that of classical instrumentalism Although, the starting-point of Bemels- 
man-Videc/Rist/Vedung is characterized through the obvious lack of an explicit theory of 
instrument effects. Vedung’s typology is based on the instrument specific resources of state 
actors. With regard to the effect of instruments on the target group’s behaviour, there are only 
implicit hypotheses to be found. The underlying reason for this is the absence of a theory of 
policy action which takes the preferences and cognitions of government actors, as those of 
the social target groups, into account. The contributions to Peters/Van Nispen may emphasize 
the significance of actor specific awareness and instrument interpretation, yet bring the same 
deficit to light Rational Choice Theory, which can offer a suitable theoretical basis, appears 
simply to be a component of the unrealistic assumptions of classical instrumentalism. Even 
Sabatier’s advocacy coalition concept, which shows similarities to the ‘policy community’ con- 
cept, remains unmentioned. Without an action theoretical foundation, variables such as 
‘acceptability’ and ‘visibility’ can be easily: misunderstood as ‘objective’ characteristics of 
instruments, instead of being consistently related to the subjective perspective of governmental 
and target group actors. Nonetheless, both books offer an informed look into the current dis- 
cussion within the policy instrument approach. But they also paint a complex, yet all-round 
picture of the practical applications of public policy instruments Another positive note is 
that both anthologies take the reader through systematic introductions, summaries and cross- 
references to clarify the theoretical context. Both books are therefore recommended equally 
for academics, policy makers and students. 


Hans-Peter Burth and Axel Görlitz 
University of Stuttgart 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZING. BUILDING SOCIAL CAPITAL AS A 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 


Ross Gittell and Avis Vidall 
Sage Publications, 1998. 196 pp. $14.99 


How can we build resilient local communities? Does it primarily involve the commitment 
and networking of volunteers and civic entrepreneurs? What is the role of already existing 
Organizations, and how should we consider the interaction between public organizations and 
civic engagement? Community Organizing provides a wide range of answers to these questions. 

The book can be read as an evaluation of a specific national American programme: the 
Local Initiatives Support Corporation (abbreviated as the LISC demonstration programme), a 
programme aimed at factlitahng community development But the book 1s much more than 
‘just’ an evaluation of a specific programme. It is a conceptual and empirical investigation of 
the role of ‘social capital’ in community development. Three out of eight chapters are dealing 
explicitly with this concept ın a very operational way. 

The book is an evaluation of the LISC national demonstration programme’s implementaton 
of Community Development Corporations (CDCs) in three urban pilot sites ‘CDCs’ are a part 
of the community development movement. In the whole country more than 2000 CDCs are 
forming a fledgling industry as provider of non-profit housing. This function has been speeded 
up by the devolution of power from the national level to state and local levels Simultaneously 
low-income neighbourhoods in general have suffered from the diminishing public resources 
and the fact that ‘developing affordable housing in poor inner-city communities has become 
financially unattractive to most for-profit developers’ (p. 35). This places purely local bodies 
(such as the CDC) in a crucial position when providing affordable housing and other basic 
goods and services in the community. This is about community organizing — but how? The 
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authors have evaluated the entire programme including formulation of the objectives (‘Getting 
Off to a Good Start’) and umplementation of the demonstration projects ın all three sites The 
prime lesson to be learned about how to build social capital as a development strategy in 
community organizing is apparently the consensus organizing approach. 

Often community organizing has adopted the confrontatonal approach based on the prin- 
ciple that the participants are belonging to groups who have been systematically discriminated 
against: ‘confrontation with vested interests is necessary to overcome discrimination and 
increase economic and social opportunities’ (p. 51). This method was carefully avoided in the 
implementation of LISC on the local level. When the local staff team was assembled, it was 
required that none of the local organizers were previously trained in confrontatonal 
approaches to community organizing. The basic idea behind the adoption of a consensus- 
organizing approach is collaboration. The programme should facilitate the creation of human 
and organizational capacities in the demonstration sites, and foster collaborative relationships 
between the neighborhoods and their surroundings (the support communities). 

When assessing the success of the programme the authors make brilliant use of Robert 
Putnam’s two concepts ‘bonding social capital’ and ‘bridging social capital’. The application 
of bonding social capital to confrontational community organizing and bridging social capital 
to consensus community organizing is highly stmulating The authors manage not only to 
assess the programme with the use of two obvious concepts, they also manage to elaborate 
on important facets of social capital, bonding as well as bridging. For Putnam social capital 
consists of trust and co-operation. And again inspired by Putnam the authors stresses how 
bonding social capital is ‘the type that brings closer together people who already know each 
other’ and bridging social capital is ‘the type that brings together people or groups who pre- 
viously did not know each other’ (p. 15). 

The authors stress how traditional forms of (conflictual) community organizing is based on 
bonding social capital by the strengthening of ties among people and organizations who 
already share similar values and identical interests. The emphasis 1s on strong ties in the 
group. Little or no attention 1s paid to the development of weak tes and bridging social capital. 
It ıs the making of strong ties and bonding social capital that are the sufficient elements to 
empower actors and cause changes. 

The objectives of consensus organizing are very different from those of conflict organizing, 
and so are its methods: The objectives are to develop neighborhood leadership, organize 
community-based and controlled organizations, and facilitate respectful and mutual beneficial 
relationships between neighborhood-based leaders and organizations and the larger metro- 
politan-area support community’ (p. 52). 

Consensus organizing may very well be an alternative to confrontational organizing in many 
settings, but there are some barriers to success. It requires positive surroundings and the exust- 
ence of supportive communities in the larger metropolitan areas. Jt 1s based on the prinaple 
that empowerment and community development can hardly be assessed with a zero-sum 
approach However, this is a challenge not only to community development but also to the 
more conceptual development of social capital. In the book Putnam is quoted for being ‘pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of establishing social capital where it does not already exist and 
where conditions are unfavorable, as 1s the case in the targeted neighborhoods and many of 
America’s inner cities’ (p. 22). 

Bonding social capital is easier than bridging social capital across segregated neighbour- 
hoods and communities. From the outset this 1s a severe limit to consensus organizing aimed 
at increasmg bonding social capital and bridging social capital simultaneously. Nevertheless, 
several recent experiences from community development show the gains of a consensus 
model. This holds true with urban policies and several European social demonstration and 


development programmes. 


Lars Hulgaard 
Roskilde University, Denmark 
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DEREGULATION IN THE EUROPEAN UNION: ENVIRONMENTAL 
PERSPECTIVES 





Ute Collier (ed.) 
Routledge, 1998. 215 pp. £50.00 


NEW INSTRUMENTS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 





Jonathan Golub (ed.) 
Routledge, 1998. 260 pp. £50.00 


Having grown at a dizzyingly fast speed for the best part of twenty-five years, European 
Union (EU) environmental policy entered the 1990s in a highly uncertain state, confronting 
committed pressure for retrenchment and reform. In many respects, events mirrored those in 
the United States a decade earlier when a century of environmental conservation came under 
assault from the Reaganite policies of lean and efficient government. The contributors to these 
two edited volumes show that the motivations to revise the environmental acquis communau- 
taire (the corpus of policies, principles and tools adopted by the EU) were a muxture of the 
economic (reducing regulatory costs), the political (satisfying the subsidiarity test), the ideo- 
logical (neo-liberal economics) and the pragmatic (the environment was still suffermg serious 
damage in spite of all the regulatory activity). 

On the face of it, these volumes are highly complementary additions to the rapidly 
expanding EUI/Routledge Environmental Policy series of edited monographs. Collier explores 
the motivatons and impacts of deregulation, whereas Golub explores the performance of and 
future scope for new environmental policy instruments (NEPIs). Both the editors were for- 
merly research fellows at the EUI (European University Institute) in Florence, and they deserve 
to be congratulated for managing to assemble such a diverse set of experts to address a greatly 
neglected aspect of European environmental governance. 

Ute Collier is particularly mterested in exploring the environmental implications of 
deregulation across a range of policy sectors and countries in the EU. She characterizes 
deregulation as being driven less by a desire to improve the efficacy of EU environmental 
rules and more by the desire to reduce economic costs and promote competition. However, 
it soon becomes clear that the contributors to the volume understand the term deregulation 
to mean very different things. In the EU, it includes liberalizing monopolies and reducing 
other barriers to competition, implementing subsidiarity (the principle that decisions should 
be made at the lowest effective level) and adopting new policy instruments such as eco-taxes 
and voluntary agreements. The three chapters ın part I broadly set the scene, identifying the 
conditions for reducing the environmental impact of deregulation. Part II shifts the focus to 
particular sectors and countries (energy, transport and water), although the rationale for 
selecting the chosen cases 1s not explicated. The third and final part takes a very broad look at 
the impact of deregulation from an industrial perspective. Again, the coverage is somewhat 
haphazard, veering from a detailed piece on the performance of voluntary agreements in 
the Netherlands to a broader brush account of the different experiences of large and small 
firms. The absence of a final, concluding chapter serves only to highlight the lack of a strong 
integrating focus. 

Jonathan Golub’s is by far the more focused of the two volumes, in that it takes specific 
countries and sectors, clearly identifies causal factors and proceeds to draw some general 
lessons for the future. Golub sets the scene in the first chapter with an extremely helpful 
tour d’horizon which successfully marries a sophisticated understanding of the theoretical 
literature with a careful consideration of the political realities of policy making in the EU. 
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He is particularly good at identifying some of the practical difficulties of achieving the theor- 
etical advantages claimed for NEPIs. Part I reviews different national experiences (first prize 
for making the most progress goes to the Netherlands with Spain bringing up the rear). Part 
II considers the practical application of different types of NEPI (namely eco-labels, negotiated 
agreements, eco-taxes and environmental management systems) in the EU. Sadly, there ıs 
no concluding chapter to the book which leaves the reader to search for her/his own con- 
clusions 

What lessons do we learn from these two volumes about the policy and politics of regulat- 
ory reform in Europe? First, the motivation to experiment with new forms of regulation 
stems from a number of different sources. Some countries (and not necessarily the greenest 
in policy terms) have made faster progress than others, which has generated interesting 
cross-national variations in use and performance Golub rightly identifies this variation as 
a highly promusing area for policy-relevant comparative political research. Why, for example, 
do countries display a preference for certain types of tool? And how are lessons about the 
performance of tools transferred between different sectors and countries? Second, both books 
identify states as the prime movers in the reform process. More often than not, pioneening 
states create pressures for co-ordinated action at the EU level which then feeds back power- 
fully to affect the more reluctant, laggard states. Third, although somewhat different in tenor 
(the normative opposition to deregulation is strongest in the Collier volume), both books 
arrive at the same conclusion that, ın spite of the political commitment to reform, the adop- 
tion of NEPIs has progressed at a snaul’s pace. It 1s disappointing that neither book systemati- 
cally reviews the institutional obstacles to reform. But if the opportunity costs of not de- 
regulating are as great as advocates of NEPIs claim, then clearly the institutional obstacles 
demand greater analysis. Finally, both books reject as too simplistic the theoretical dichot- 
omy between ‘command and control’ and more market-based instruments In practice, new 
tools are deployed along side and often in combination with regulations. In other words, in 
the EU at least de-regulation and re-regulation have proceeded simultaneously. The difficult 
question, which is raised but not answered by either volume of how should the two types 
be combined when disentangling their overall effect, is highly complicated. The Dutch 
experience of voluntary agreements (reviewed by Liefferink and Mol in the Collier volume) 
is insightful here, most notably the enforcement problems which arise when the ‘carrot’ of 
voluntary compliance is not fully backed up with the ‘stick’ of regulation. Both editors argue 
that softer, lighter touch instruments may have the counterproductive effect of increasing 
implementation problems in the EU, thereby undermining the coherence of the single mar- 
ket. Indeed the most important ‘take home’ message of these two books 1s that deregulation 
(the simple removal of existing regulation) 1s not nearly as simple or desirable as advocates 
would have us believe. 


Andrew Jordan 
University of East Anglia 


RE-IMAGINING POLITICAL COMMUNITY 
es ee ee 
Daniele Archibugi, David Held and Martin Köhler (eds.) 

The Polity Press, 1998. 352 pp. £49.50 (hard), £14.99 (paper) 


In this book, processes of globalization are connected to the end of the Cold War and the 
assertion of democracy as the sole legitimate system of governance. It contains a collection of 
important works on how to come to grips with the problems posed by economic globalization, 
but also on how to take account of the developments rendering the Westphalian model obsol- 
ete. The task 1s to reformulate democratic theory in order to grasp the erosion of state auto- 
nomy and to conceptualize a new political order. Thus the political dimension of globalization 
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1s in focus and this offers interesting perspectives on both the challenges and the possibilities 
facing the world at the turn of the century. 

The book ıs divided into three parts: The transformation of the Interstate system — Cit- 
izenship, Sovereignty and Transnational democracy ~ The Prospects for Cosmopolitian democ- 
racy David Held, in particular, for years now has been pursuing the idea of cosmopolitan 
democracy, which entails a system of governance arising from and adapting to the diverse 
conditions and interconnections between different peoples and nations. In chapter 1, he out- 
lines the concept of globalization — a spatial phenomenon denoting a continuum between the 
local and the global - involving the widening and deepening of social relations across space 
and time and the interdependence and vulnerabilities of day-to-day activities. In short, the 
compression of time and space. Globalization processes are multi-dimensional encompassing 
diverse domains of co-operation such as trade and finance, multinational corporations, cultural 
trends, environmental changes as well as emerging forms of political governance. The former 
developments serve to undermine democracy, while the latter induce a more positive reading 
of the situation; new deliberative and decision-making bodies emerge beyond national terri- 
tory. These new forms contain not only NGOs and social movements, but also include the 
institutionalization of regional powers such as the EU, and, at the world level the UN. Cross- 
cutting and transnational movements indicate that the world is now ‘a world of overlapping 
communities of fate’, and testify to the thesis of new forms of global governance. 

James Rosenau who is a leading figure in the literature on governance, undertakes in chapter 
2 a survey of control mechanisms beyond governments There is a remarkable expansion of 
collective power for handling new forms of risks and vulnerabilities. Different steering mech- 
anisms are brought about by several channels of influence, and these exist on different levels, 
some sponsored by the state and some not. Such mechanisms range from NGOs and social 
movements, to the Internet, cities and micro regions. No one possesses absolute power within 
these structures, therefore they may be functional equivalents to democracy because of the 
logic of checks and balances. Pluralism and disaggregation 1s seen as conducive to democracy 
in a multi-centered world of diverse non-governmental actors However, until these systems 
of governance can document real impact and until their ability to respond to societal needs 
and influence decision making at large, the old problem of (group) pluralism prevails It 
amounts, in my opinion, merely to governance without democracy. 

David Beetham in a short and informative chapter writes on the potentials of the human 
rights regime for cosmopolitan democracy. It is a puzzle, that is also pursued in chapter 4 by 
James Crawford and Susan Marks, that international law started out as ‘droit des gens’ but 
ended up in the nineteenth century as a law of peoples. These are two enlightening papers 
on the problems and possibilities of entrenching human rights in conventions and binding 
agreements. A human rights regime is developing which, however, is at odds with the prevail- 
ing notions of democracy. There is a tension between the principle of people sovereignty, 
which is based on exclusion, and the universalistic principle of human rights that is not easily 
overcome. However, the EU in this regard is a noteworthy invention, even though Beetham 
may be right in maintaining that the nation state for the foreseeable future is the protector of 
individual rights. 

Mary Kaldor in a very topical chapter on violence in the 1990s, addresses the so-called ‘new 
civil wars’ — based on identity and new territorial cleavages — which are difficult to prevent 
by the established system of security. These wars also reflect the general tension between 
democracy and human rights, and as there is no recognized right to one’s own culture, there 
is an urgent need for new kinds of peace-keeping mechanisms. A cultural transformation — a 
civil political culture, which it took centuries to accomplish in Europe — is needed to curb 
these kinds of wars, Kaldor contends. The task is to institutionalize violence regulating power 
transnationally and to check barbarism by ‘active cosmopolitan citizenry’ (p. 109). 

The second part of the book starts out with a chapter on Citizenship and Sovereignty in 
the Post-Westphalian European State, in which Andrew Linklager discusses the theoretical 
implications of cosmopolitan democracy. Conventional conceptual lenses both conceal what 
is going on and provide biased assessment standards, hence ‘the tyranny of concepts’ (H. 
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Bull). By employing recent developments in critical theory (Habermas), Linklater 1s able to 
question normative ideas of sovereignty and citizenship and to employ the concept of democ- 
racy to polities wider than the nation state. Likewise Ulrich Preuss in chapter 7, from a much 
similar position manages to see citizenship in the European Union as a step towards loosening 
the ties between the associates of a polity from pre-political cultural bonds ın order for trust 
and collective action to come about. Both these chapters shed light on what a bold idea the 
EU is (or might be) as it disconnects citizenship from nationality The authors see the develop- 
ment of Europe now in line with the ideals of Enlightenment and Kant’s idea of perpetual 
peace. However, Preuss makes us aware that nation states after the French revolution have 
not at all existed in isolation, as is the impression conveyed by conventional perspectives — 
once again a reminder of the ‘tyranny of concepts’. 

Richard Bellamy and Dario Castiglione (chapter 8) counter enthusiasm for the EU by point- 
ing to the problem of belonging and the lack of community feeling. Under such circumstances, 
increasing the power of the European Parliament makes the democratic deficit larger. Democ- 
racy ts not only a set of rules for reaching binding decisions but 1s made and remade in cultural 
traditions and in the citizens’ minds It 1s embedded in a way of life. They advocate the EU 
as a mixed polity building on ‘multiple communitarian attachments’ and dubb their position 
‘cosmopolitan communitariansm’. In the consecutive contribution Janna Thompson questions 
the communitarian perspective and warns about building politics on virtues. Even though 
democracy presupposes the existence of a community-based identity for citizens to abide by 
majority decisions, it 1s not necessarily dependent on pre-existent forms — it may be fostered. 
The communitarians, thus, have problems with rendering change understandable and with 
conceiving of a rational justification of norms — or as Thompson asks provokingly ‘why should 
(we) be obliged to adopt this virtue?’ (p 184) 

Daniele Archibugi ends this part of the anthology by outlmung the principles of cosmopoli- 
tan democracy, 1e an ambitious endeavour into a world order based on the rule of law and 
democracy. She finds that domestic democracy (inside nations), interstate and global dimen- 
sions all have to be included in a multrlevel structure making up cosmopolitan democracy. 
She argues that the traditional confederal model is too weak as it does not allow direct inter- 
vention to promote intrastate democracy, whilst the federal is too strong and ngid a model 
among the world’s states, as it coercively imposes democratic orders on lower levels Cosmo- 
politan democracy represents a middleway between these two positions as it encompasses 
states with different constitutions within an overarching democratic world order. This, then, 
impels the writer to sum up and develop the necessary reforms of the United Nations, if 
democracy at world level is to come about 

In the last section the prospects for cosmopolitan democracy are examined in different policy 
fields First, Martin Kohler analyses the emergence of a global civil society and the widening 
of the public sphere which, however, are required not only for normative but also for social 
and technical reasons. The depoliticization of the economic and technological spheres of action 
has led to decoupling between the citizens as equals among equals in the public sphere — 
citoyen — and citizen as bourgeois — as private person in the economic or private sphere of 
action. Economic and technological globalization makes the citizens remain private. Citoyen 
and bourgeois are no longer members of the same community. Kohler, however, points to the 
way civil society organizatons presage a shift ın political conflict resolution by increasingly 
bringing these two roles together in international conferences, human rights covenants, inter- 
national criminal law and regional settings such as the EU, and global settings like the UN. 
This means recognition of the individual as a bearer of rights and may be ‘... the first step 
towards a framework of direct accountability ...’ (p. 242) 

Kohler has left out the role of the media when addressing the public sphere, which 1s 
brought to the fore in chapter 12 by Gwyn Prins and Elizabeth Sellwood. Their point of depar- 
ture is the well-known dilemma of a public sphere that may be sensitive to problems of public 
concern and a decision-making structure unable ‘to act’. They analyse the successful action 
of Greenpeace to stop Shell sinking the Brent Spar - a very large floating oil storage and 
loading buoy on the ocean bed — in 1991 Environmental groups succeeded in mobilizing 
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vigorous protests and consumers in many countries because of rhetorical skills, the use of 
media and new communication systems They also managed to change the attitude of Shell 
itself because of constructive dialogue on a scientific basis. The campaign succeeded in drum- 
ming up support and changing opinion. However, the role of the media and of an autonomous 
public sphere in opinion formation is not developed in this chapter. 

In the next contribution Pierre Hassner asks if refugees represent a special case for cosmo- 
politan citizenship. The increasmg number of refuges — or stateless persons — alerts us to the 
shortcomings of the world order made up of nation states which are divided internally and 
open to the outside world. Refugees exist because of conflict within divided countries and 
because of ties between groups and other countries. It is only by establishing political orders 
transnationally and by going beyond the monopoly and sovereignty of the state that the refu- 
gee problem, along with other similar problems, can be solved. Refugees are, in Hannah 
Arends’ words deprived of ‘the nghts to have rights’, and it 1s ‘precisely because they are 
citizens of nowhere that they are potential citizens of the world’ (p. 274) Hassner subscribes 
to Kant’s project for Perpetual Peace based on a republican noton of states, of universal hospi- 
tality and of cosmopolitan spirit 

Derk Bienen, Volker Rittberger, Wolfgang Wagner (chapter 14) and Richard Falk (chapter 
15) evaluate the United Nations, the former from communitarian and cosmopolitan points of 
view. They analyse reform proposals and pose the question of who should be the effective 
members. From a communitarian perspective the present form with governments as the sole 
members has some credibility, because ‘states’ nghts’ are ‘derived from the needs of individ- 
uals’. The authors of chapter 14, then, find the communitarian principle of international 
democracy — as it is institutionalized in the General Assembly - compatible with cosmopolitan 
democracy. Nevertheless they opt for supplementing this with territonal representation — one 
person, one vote — either as a second assembly or by reforming the General Assembly. How- 
ever, as Falk reminds us, democracy was not a condition for membership of the UN. It was 
primarily founded to prevent the recurrence of war. The UN has increasingly taken up human 
rights and democratic questions and has hosted a series of conferences supporting women’s 
rights, environment, development, participation etc. It has been innovative and rather contro- 
versial. The UN helps facilitate transitions to constitutional democracy at the state level. The 
world order 1s changing and comprehensive democratization is needed for the post- 
Westphalian order to achieve functional stability and normative legitimacy But the UN itself 
needs to be emancipated from constraining geopolitical and global market forces 

This ıs altogether a very welcome anthology, focused on the most pressing political ques- 
tions of our time and written in a lucid and clear style However, not all the chapters are of 
the same high quality and not all themes equally well treated. As for empirical grounds not 
yet surveyed, more on the public sphere and the role of the media 1s needed. Civil society is 
addressed but the public sphere as a deliberating forum elevated above associations of the 
civil society and pitted against the decision-making agencies is not properly addressed, neither 
empirically nor theoretically. It 1s of the utmost interest for cosmopolitan democracy that a 
global public sphere evolves and this requires sensitive and independent media institutions. 
This also connects to the theoretical deficit in the conceptualization of cosmopolitan democracy 
in this book that concerns the manner in which the tension between human rights and democ- 
racy is addressed. This tension does not solely arise because of the Westphalian model of state 
sovereignty, and is not something a cosmopolitan order automatically might solve. The tension 
is of principle as is revealed ın communitarian and liberal theories of democracy, which are 
the dominant perspectives in this anthology. While human rights are universal and appeal to 
humanity for validation, democracy refers to a particular community of consociates who come 
together and decide what is in their equal interest. Whilst hberals may be able to give rights 
a solid ground, they cannot explain their genesis and how justice is brought about in popular 
assemblies. On the other hand communitarians are at pains to give rights a secure foundation 
beyond the will-formation of a particular society. Both entities need to be brought about simul- 
taneously, and it 1s by squaring this circle that cosmopolitan democracy can be given a firm 
theoretical basis. 
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However, the institutionalization of rights and decision-making agencies on different levels 
is required by the cosmopolitan model. Intermediate institutions in a global democratic world 
order — regional bodies between UN and the nation state — are thus needed. 


Erik Oddvar Eriksen 
University of Oslo, Norway 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 





Public Administration is a major refereed journal, founded in 1922, which publishes articles 
on public administration, public policy and public management. Originally the journal of 
the British Royal Institute of Public Admirustration, ıt became an independent international 
journal in 1992. It has a global circulation. For 1999 the journal has been relaunched with 
significantly increased coverage of European public administration in a new ‘European 
Forum’. 


AIMS 
The new journal aims to. 


e stimulate scholarly and practitioner dialogue in public administration, public management 
and policy analysis. 

e encourage critical, comparative analysis, especially of European, Commonweath and 
American public administration. 

e publish articles which are theoretically rigorous and of a broad current interest. 


It has an eminent editonal board drawn from Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the UK and the USA. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


Editorial policy is flexible. Because Public Administration 1s mult-disciplinary, we aim to pub- 
lish articles on all aspects of public administration, public management and public policy 
irrespective of academic discipline, country of origin or intellectual perspective. We will 
encourage submissions from law, economics and management as well as political science. 
Equally, we welcome manuscripts from all European countries, not just EU member states, 
and we will strive to avoid the common bias towards northern Europe. We are especially 
keen to publish papers from Mediterranean countries such as Spain, Greece, and Italy We 
will referee manuscripts in French and German as well as English. Authors will translate their 
manuscripts only on acceptance. However, we will publish the journal in English because we 
believe this 1s the best way of drawing the work of European scholars to the attention of an 
mternational audience. And for this audience, it is essential all articles meet the criteria of 
theoretical rigour and broad current interest We welcome contributions on developments such 
as hollowing-out, governance, post-modernism, new institutionalism and cultural theory. 
However, we also welcome submissions on the traditional topics of public administration such 
as constitutional and administrative law and administrative history. This approach to the sub- 
ject is widespread in, for example, France, Germany and Italy and we believe these scholars 
can also meet our stated aims. Articles need not be comparative in the strict sense, but to 
speak to academics throughout Europe, as well as an international audience, all contributions 
must develop broad arguments and themes. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The editors will welcome articles on any aspect of public administration which meets our 
stated aims. Articles for the ‘Main Articles’ section and ‘European Forum’ should be 6-8,000 
words long. Articles for ‘Public Management’ and ‘Review Articles’ should be 4,000 words. 
‘Notes’ should be no more than 2,000 words. Rejected manuscripts are not returned Manu- 
scripts will be sent to referees for comment. In all cases the editor’s decision will be final. 

Correspondence relating to previously published material is encouraged as long as its princi- 
pal aim is to improve accuracy and refine or refute an argument. 

Submission of an article means it has not been published elsewhere, nor 1s it under consider- 
ation for publication elsewhere. Authors of articles accepted for publication will be asked to 
assign their copynght, on certain conditions, to Blackwell Publishers, to help protect their 
material. Authors should, where necessary obtain permission to use copyright material in 
their articles. 

Proofs may be read and printer's errors corrected by authors provided they give an address 
at which they may be reached without delay, and post corrected proofs, by first class mail or 
air mail, within five days of receiving them. With rare exceptions, printer’s errors only will 
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be corrected. Extensive alterations to articles will not be accepted, and authors are asked to 
ensure that their manuscript is in final form before it goes to the printer. 

First-named authors receive 25 free offprints and one complimentary copy of the issue. 
Additional offprints may be purchased (details are sent with proofs). 

Style guidelines are available on request. All submissions must be double spaced on one 
side of paper. Bibliographic references should follow the Harvard system, and notes should 
not be used. Contributors must adopt the house style for their manuscripts. Many queries can 
be answered by consulting standard texts such as: Hart’s Rules for Compositors and Readers and 
The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors (both Oxford University Press) 


DISKS 


The final version of the manuscript should be submitted in paper and digital form. Use one 
of the most common software packages produced on either an IBM compatible or an Apple 
Macintosh computer operating system. Examples of acceptable software packages are 
Microsoft Word, WordPerfect or Scientific Word. Digital files should use Word (version 6 or 
higher) or WordPerfect (version 5.1 or higher) for text If using Apple Macintosh, save as a 
PC format and use a high density disk. Please do not send Rich Text Format. Please provide 
ioe ee A I E a 
earlier stage. 

When supplying a disk, make sure you label the disk with the world-processing package 
used and the version of the package. Please supply 2 hard copy print-outs with the disk. This 
should be identical to what appears on the disk If there are last-minute changes marked only 
on the hard copy, please make it clear that these are not on the disk so that the typesetter 
knows to incorporate them. 

Do not include any tables or figures in the main file. Either put these in a separate file after 
the main text file or provide them as hard camera-ready copy. Please also make sure your 
lay-out matches the journal style, as far as possible. Do not use automatic footnote programs 
for the biographical note at the foot of the title page of your article. It is the policy of this 
journal not to print footnotes or endnotes. 


Manuscripts for ‘European Forum’ should be sent to: 
Professor Walter Kickert.* 


ALL other manuscripts (and UK books for review) should be sent to: 
Professor R.A.W. Rhodes.* 


Authors should send 3 (three) copies of their manuscripts, typed, double spaced (including 
all references and quotations) on A4 paper including a separate title page and a 150-word 
abstract. The journal uses author-date references and does not print notes. A style sheet is 
available from the Managing Editor. Contributions for the new ‘European Forum’ are wel- 
come now. 


All books for review (from outside the UK) should be sent to: 
Professor Peter Bogason.* 
“For full addresses refer to the inside front cover. 
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“Scandinavian Political Studies is one of the most reliably solid and \ 
genuinely interesting political science journals in the business.” 
Professor Robert Goodin, Australian National University 





Scandinavian Political Studies, now published by Blackwell Publishers ` 
on behalf of the Nordic Political Science Association, is the only. 
English language political science journal from Scandinavia. The _ , 
journal publishes widely on policy and electoral issues affecting the | 
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Scandinavian countries, and sets those issues in European and global 
context. Highly ranked in the Social Sciences Citation Index; 
Scandinavian Political Studies is an indispensable source for all those 
researching and teaching in Scandinavian political science, public | 
policy and electoral research. 
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